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PREFACE. 


Tue following work is offered to the public with the view of 
supplying a want in English theological literature. Sinee the 
year 1856 the idea has gradually strengthened in the author's 
mind that there is room for an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, in which processes should be given as well as results. 
The space allotted to him in a volume published in that year 
was too limited to satisfy the necessary requirements. LHe did 
for the Old Testament then what appeared right and proper. 
But he felt that he had not done full justice either to the subject 
or himself. Longer time, deeper reflection, and repeated inves- 
tigation were demanded, because difficult themes cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without protracted study. Accordingly 
since 1857 his mind has been occupied with the chief questions 
relating to the books of the Old Testament ; with the view of 
arriving at such results respecting them as the evidence seems 
to justify. The process has been slow and gradual, because 
he has often striven against new views and tried to uphold 
traditional sentiments as long as he could. Ue has thought 
it a duty to maintain conservative opinions whenever he could 
honestly do so. In cases where they could not stand the test of 
true criticism they had to be abandoned. Should any think 
that his handling of the subject has been occasionally free, they 
are reminded that there is a time to utter the conclusions of the 
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higher criticism; that superstition should not enslave the mind 
for ever ; and that the Bible is far from being yet understood by 
the majority of readers in all its parts and bearings. It is, 
indeed, a perilous thing at the present day to publish anything 
connected with the Scriptures that does not square with the 
narrow uotions of noisy religionists. Scientific theologians have 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues. Persecution assails them 
if they do not repeat the only ideas and phrases which are sap- 
posed to accord with the honour of Scripture. They are ma- 
ligned from pulpit and press for the glory of God. But the 
Almighty Father of mankind has given Ilis servants talents to 
be used conscientiously as well as diligently in His service ; 
and if in the exercise of these talents some arrive at results dif- 
ferent from those of others, it is cowardly to suppress them should 
their dissemination tend to enlighten the mind or purify the 
heart. ‘The writer does not profess to have made many dis- 
coveries in the departinent to which his voluines belong. Much 
novelty cannot be expected in it, though the field is not yet 
exhausted. 116 has not sought after the new because it is such ; 
nor has he repeated the opinions of others because they are 
theirs. [16 has simply tried to give his best explanation of the 
sacred books, Conyineed that the most unworthy views of Je- 
hovah’s nature and perfections are current in the religions world, 
he will achieve something if he suggest better conceptions of 
Ilis person and operations. 

It need hardly be stated that he has taken all the pains he 
could, and all the time whieh seemed necessary, to examine the 
questions discussed. While availing himself of whatever help 
he could get, he has endeavoured to work out for himself the 
results presented, and believes that most of them will stand the 
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truth, he can wait calmly and patiently for their general accept- 
ance, even though it come not in his own day. But it γον 
come. He could scarcely have elaborated his views earlier. 
And if it had been practicable, the circumstances in which he 
was placed were averse to the free expression of thought. A 
man under the trammels of a sect in which religious liberty is 
but a name, is not favourably situated for the task of thoroughly 
investigating critical or theological subjects. Truth in its in- 
tegrity is above sects, though they try to imprison it, each 
within its own Goshen ; nor will they ever do it fitting homage 
till they get beyond the childishness of their little peculiarities, 
and breathe the free air of God’s own church. Let it be borne 
in mind that personal religion does not lie in the reception of 
intellectual propositions or dogmas, but in the emotions of the 
heart towards God and man—in faith, hope, and charity. It is 
the life of God in the soul, manifested in a life of practical 
self-denial and benevolence, which human creeds and their de- 
fenders often succeed in choking. Strange that the many 
having yet to learn that fact decry the men whose critical 
studies go beyond or against their dogmatical prepossessions. 
Putting religion where the Bible does not, they misunderstand 
its nature and caricature its spirit, by fashioning God after their 
own image, and expecting that others will see Him as they 
do—a Being malignant and partial—the creature of a corrupt 
imagination. 

It will be seen that the present work differs both in extent 
and substanee from a volume originally published as the second 
of four labelled “ Horne’s Introduction,” tenth edition. The 
author regrets that he could not persuade the publishers of 
that work to suppress his volume after the first edition was 
exhausted, and to substitute the present in its place. He must 
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therefore say, that this “Introduction” is a new work, which 
must speedily supersede its brief precursor; and that his 
opinions should always be quoted from it. The volume pub- 
lished in 1856, as he has reason to know, did good service in 
its day, though he had not then reached his present maturer 
views. He did what he could under the circumstances, and 
with the knowledge he had at the time. If he be blamed 
now, he ean only adduce his motto, Dies diem doect. Uarsh- 
minded theologians who have inherited a little system of 
infallible divinity out of which they may excommunicate their 
neighbours, will not understand such development. They do 
not know Webrew, but are able to explain the Old Testament to 
their own satistaction, and ready to denounce such as have a full 
knowledge of the difficult tongue in whieh it is written. They 
are wise in their own coneeits, and can heartily blaecken the 
characters of men who dare to difler from their dogmas. They 
can hold up old creeds as tests of orthodoxy, without compre- 
hending them; and delight to make their own beliefs a standard of 
vight and wrong for others. γοῦν honest inquirer regards this 
conduct as degrading to the true man. Leaving sectaries to 
quarrel over their “ principles,” and cast stones at the unfortu- 
nate who do not choose to walk after their rule, he welcomes 
light from all quarters—the light which proceeds from God’s 
revelation without, or His revelation within. With righteous 
abhorrence of malice and uncharitableness, he is ready to ad- 
vance as far as he is assured of the correetness of his positions. 
God is his witness. Men thrust at him: he ean bear their 
abuse in the strength of [Lim who said, “ My erace is sufficient 
for thee.” 

The author's sole ambition is to be an humble expositor of 
God's word in the Bible, and to cultivate in his Master's ser- 
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vice the one talent given him. His best strength and thought 
have been given to the present work; and by it he would be 
judged rather than by any previous one. Fain would he have 
floated down the stream of a pleasant and profitable orthodoxy 
amid the plaudits of the multitude ; but he durst not contravene 
evidence, or prove false to the sacred convictions of conscience. 
He has been in search of scriptural orthodoxy, not of that human 
idol falsely so called. It has cost him a struggle to come to 
conclusions sometimes diflerent from those of men he respects ; 
yet he follows the promptings of religion in adhering to the voice 
of reason, identical as it is with God’s word. Aberrations of 
intellect are venial sins: unfaithfulness to the high instincts 
which unite man to God and reflect the divine, is irreligion. 

From the MS. of the first volume having left his hands or 
being already in type, the author regrets that he could not use 
Kamphausen’s “ Das Lied Mosis,” the able work of a fine 
Hebrew scholar; Stihelin’s “ Specielle Finleitune in die 
kanonischen Bicher des alten Testaments,” and Popper's 
‘ Biblischer Bericht iiber die Stiftshtitte.” A complete index 
will be given with the third volume. 


May, 1862, 
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THE PENTATEUCH. 


AUTHORSHIP, COMPOSITION, AND DATE OF THE 
PENTATEUCH, 


OnE of the first questions connected with the Pentateuch 15 
that of authorship. ‘Whether it be of so great importance as 
some would represent, admits of grave doubts. It appears to us 
to have been magnified into more consequence than properly 
belongs to it. We shall begin with some passages shewing a 
later origination of these books than the time of Moses; and 
proceed to other considerations tending to support the same 
conclusion. 

I. The following places in the Pentateuch itself convey well- 
founded doubts of Mosaic authorship. They contain notices 
historical, geographical, archeological, and explanatory; or 
statements implying a post-mosaic time and writer. 

“ And the Canaanite was then in the land.” (Gen. xu. 6.) 

“ And the Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled then in the 
land.” (Gen. xii. 7.) 

These words obviously imply, that when the writer lived, the 
Canaanites and Perizzites had been expelled from the land. If 
they were written when the two races still dwelt in the country, 
they are unmeaning and superfluous. Hence many advocates 
of the Mosaic authorship have conceded that a later hand appears 
in them. Thus Prideaux says, that the first 1s an interpolation 
made when the Canaanites, having been extirpated by Joshua, 
were no longer in the land. But Hengstenberg, after Witsius, 
thinks the passages have no bearing on the question of authen- 
ticity, because they are easily explained and justified in their 
respective connexions. Objccting to the supplementary words 
still and already, which in his opinion are arbitrarily added, he 


1 The Old and New Testament connected, etc., Part I., Book V., p. 343, ed. 1719. 
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conjectures that the clause in xi. 6 was introduced for the pur- 
pose of marking the contrast between the present and the future, 
the reality and the idea. It gives, he thinks, a more vivid re- 
presentation of the relations into which Abraham had entered.! 
His explanation of the clause in xiii. 7 is also derived from the 
connexion. The Canaanites and Perizzites are named, beeause 
they were most in contact with Abraham and Lot; and had a 
stronger feeling of jealousy towards them.? [alisch returns to 
the untenable translation of Abencsra—‘ The Canaanite was 
already mm the land ;” and groundlessly asserts that the phrase is 
no proof οἵ ἃ late origin for the Pentateuch ;° probably beeause 
he beheves, with Abenesra and Munk, that the Canaanites had 
taken Palestine from other more ancient inhabitants, and were 
not therefore indigenous. In xin. 7 the Canaanites and Perizzites 
represent the whole population of the land; which makes it 
more difhcult for such as Hengstenberg and Kalisch to explain 
the phrase m accordance with an carly origi of the book. 
With all the ingenuity expended by Witsius, Hengstenberg, and 
others im finding an appropriateness of the two clauses in ques- 
tion to the time and fact of a Mosaie composition, an ordinary 
reader must 1001 that they are superfluous additions, if they be 
not later than Moses. “The Canaanite was then in the land,” 
says the writer, meaning the particular tribe or race of the 
Canaanites. This is given as a reason for Abraham’s finding no 
room in the locality where he first scttled, which was in the part 
of Palestine to which Sichem belonged—a part remote from the 
sea, But in Moses’s time the tribe in question dwelt near the 
sea and at the Jordan, away from Abraham’s first place of so- 
journ, The re: ark, therefore, could have had no propriety if it 
‘amie from Moses. 

“Tn Kirjath-arba; the same is Hebron,” ete. (Gen. xxiii. 2, 
MIG NERV e 27): 

H{cre a modern name is appended to the ancient one, Hebron 
being explanatory of Nirjath-arba. It is remarkable that Hebron 
is the name alinost always given to the city in Genesis. And 
yet the place did not obtain it till Caleb, haying got it into his 
possession after the division of the land, called it Lebron after 
one of his sons. ITence Hebron as a name is posterior to Moses. 
In opposition to this, Hengstenberg, followed by Keil, asserts that 
Hebron is the oldest or original appellation; and that Kirjath-arba 
originated in the interval between Abraham and Moses, and was 
continued till after the Hebrews got possession, when the primi- 


Authentic des Pentateuches, Zweyter Band, pp. 184, 185, 
Ibid. pp. 185, 186. 
Historical and Critical Commentary on Genesis, p. 337. 
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tive name was restored.! This hypothesis is not easily reconciled 
with the fact of the explanatory Hebron being subjoined to 
Kirjath-arba only in two places of Genesis, while in all others 
Hebron alone occurs; and also that an older name is not usually 
appended to a later, but the reverse. Besides, the words of 
Joshua xiv. 15 are plain—“<The name of Hebron before was 
Kirjath-arba; which Arba was a great man among the Ana- 
kims.”” Not a hint is given of Hebron haying been the oldest 
name. Kirjath-arba alone is mentioned. As to analogies 
adduced they are utter failures, such as Zion and the city of 
David. Zion was the original name of one of the bills on which 
Jerusalem was built. “ ‘The city of David” never supplanted 
the appellation ; nor did Zion become again the sole name. The 
two cases are dissimilar. And as to modern instances of old 
names coming up again after the lapse of years, they shew 
nothing but a bare possibility, and the feeble logic of apologists. 

In Genesis xiv. 14, Abraham is said to have pursued the kings 
who carried away Lot his nephew, as far as Dav. But we learn 
from Joshua xix. 47, and Judges xviii. 29, that the name of the 
place was Laish, till the Danites took possession of it and called 
it Dan, “after the name of their futher.’ In opposition to this, 
Jahn,” followed by Hiavernick,? and somewhat hesitatingly by 
Hengstenberg,! suppose that there were two pleces of the name 
Dan, one of which is meant in Genesis and Deuteronomy, the 
other in Joshua and Judges. It would be difficult to convince 
an impartial reader that any other than the well-known city is 
intended in the Pentateuch, or that the hypothesis of two places 
identical in name and in any case not far distant, is other than 
arbitary. Dr. Robinson is too well versed in ve geography οἵ 
the Bible even to mention the hypothesis of two Dans, and evi- 
dently rejects it as gratuitous.” That the name Dan stands by 
prolepsis or prophetic anticipation is quite improbable. Nor is 
it more likely that Lavish, the older name, originally stood in 
Genesis xiv. 14, which was altered for the new name Dan by a 
later writer. 

« And these are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the land of Israel.” (Gen. 
Melo). 

The last clause of the verse could hardly haye been written 
till after there had been a king in Israel. But Hengstenberg 


1 Hengstenberg’s Die Authentic, u. 5. w., p. 187 et seqq. Keil’s Einleit, p. 152. 

2 Einleitung in die géttlichen Biicher des alten Bundes, Theil 11... p. 66. 

3 Wandbueh der historisch-kritischen Einleitung, Erster Theil, Zweyte Abthcilune, 
p. 309, et seqq. 

4 Authentie des Pentat. vol. 11., pp. 198, 194. 

5 Biblical Researches in Palestine, ete., vol. 111., pp. 351, 358, 
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rephes, that the passage contains a reference to the preceding 
promises to the Patriarchs of a kingdom among their posterity, 
especially to chapter xxxv. 1], where a promise » had been given 
to Jacob that kings should be descended from him. Not yet, 
says the historian in xxxvi. 31, had this promise been fulfilled to 
Jacob; for no kings had appeared in his line. Maedonald, as 
usnal, repeats the explanation.!. The German eritic quotes with 
approbation J. H. Michaelis and Calvin.? 16 might also have 
alluded to the laboured attempt of C. B. Michaelis, containing a 
lengthened explanation similar to lis own. All such endeavours 
are opposed to the plain meaning of the clanse, which refuses, 
without compulsion, to play the part foreed upon it. The 
HEdomite list contains eight kings, and may perhaps reach up 
c/most to the age of Moses s. It is impossible, however, to shew 
that it reached fo listime. Granting that it did, what a trifling 
remark would it be for Moses to say, when he was giving a list 
of the Edomite kings before his own time, “ there was no king 
then in Jacob’s line;” “this was before Israel had a king.” 
Lruly such would have been to his readers what Locke calls “a 
trifling proposition ;” since they all knew that kings in Israel 
had not then appeared. 

“ And the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, till 
they came to a land inhabited; they did eat manna, till they 
came unto the borders of the land of Canaan.” (Exodus XV1. 39.) 

Moses was dead before the manna ceased; and therefore it 
is natural to infer that he did not write these words. But 
ITengstenberg argues that the author means only to state the 
time when the manna still continued, not to determine the point 
of time when it ceased; and refers to Joshua v.11, 122 This 
explanation is unnatural. 

* Nowan omeris the tenth part of an ephah.” (Exodus xvi. 36). 

‘his explanation seems to have originated in a change of time, 
the measure having gone out of use. Here ILcnestenberg, after 
Michaelis and Kanne, contends that omer is not the name of a 
measure but of a common earthen vessel of a definite size, whose 
proportion to the ephah is given to determine more ex: Let ly the 
quantity of manna collect a WW e abide by the view of Gesenius, 
Lee, and other lexicographers, which is in all respects the more 
natural one, that omer means a measure. The argument derived 
by Hengstenbere from verses 16, 18, 22, 23, seems to ns of no 
weight. And it is totally beside the mark to adduce Lzekiel 
xly. 10-18 as an exainple of specifying the exact quantity held 
by measures ἐλ use, because that passage refers to just balanees, 


1 Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. i, p. 325. 
* Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. ii., pp. 202, 203. δ 1] pe 210. 
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a just ephah, and a gust bath. The princes of Israel had been 
guilty of injustice and exaction in their dealings towards the 
people, and therefore the prophet exhorts them to employ ἠέ 
measures, specifying what they are. A case of this sort is quite 
dissimilar to that before us, and could only be adduced by an 
inconsequential or weak reasoner. We do not deny that modern 
laws might be found stating the proportion of one measure to 
another without implying that the proportion had gone out of 
knowledge ; but such a remark is totally out of place in this 
instance, because the writcr is simply making @ historical state- 
ment in Exodus xvi. 39, 36, xo¢ enunciating or recording a (au. 

‘“‘ For indeed I was stolen away out of the land of the File” 
Thus speaks Joseph in Genesis xl. 15. The phrase, “land of 
the Hebrews,” presupposes its occupation by the Israehtes. The 
expression is not, ‘‘land of Canaan,” as elsewhere. 

“That the land spue not you ont also, when ye defile it, as if 
spued out the nations that were before you.”? (Leviticus xvi. 28). 

This language presupposes the expulsion of the Canaanites 
from their country as past. Ixeil endeavours to neutralise its 
foree by the statement in the 24th verse preceding, “which 1 
cast out before you,’’ not ‘have cast out ;” but this does not 
help the matter, since he is still obliged to say that “by a pro- 
sopopeia the land Was spuED out its inhabitants.”! It is nuga- 
tory to say with the same critic that Israel was at the time in 
possession of a considerable extent of country, viz., Gilead and 
Bashan, on the east of Jordan; the language is not satished by 
the explanation; for the dand spueing out the nations cannot be 
dwarfed down into such petty dimensions. Canaan proper, on 
the west of Jordan, is chiefly meant. 

“The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime ; but the children 
of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead; as Israel did unto the 
land of his possession, whieh the Lord gave unto them.” (Deut. 11. 12). 

These words obviously presuppose a time when the Israclites 
were already in possession of Canaan, having expelled its former 
inhabitants. 

In Numbers xxi. 1-3 it 15. related, that God delivered up the 
Canaanites in the south of Palestine into the hands of Israel, 
who utterly destroyed them and their cities, calling the name ot 
the place Hormah. From the event recorded here the appel- 
lation was first given to the place, meaning, devoted to destruc- 
tion. But Hormah occurs already in Numbers xiv. 45. How 
could this be, if both places procced from the same author ? 
The answer usually given is arbitrary, viz., by prolepsis or antici- 


1 Einleitung, second cd., p. 138, 
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pation. This appears from the fact that in Judges 1. 17, we 
learn, that the tribe of Simeon, assisted by Judah, destroyed the 
place and gave it the naine ILormah. With this last agrees the 
fact stated in Joshua xii. 14, that Joshua conquered the king of 
Hormah. Jt is possible that he may not have taken the city, 
though he conquered its king; and therefore Joshua xu. 14 
creates little difficulty ; but Judges i. 17 shews very plainly that 
effect was not given to the devetement denounced in Numbers 
xxi. 1-3 till after Joshua’s death, by the instrumentality of 
Simeon and Judah. 

It has been usual to regard the 3rd verse (Numb. xxi.), with 
the exception of the last clause, as the gloss or explanatory in- 
sertion of a later time; for whieh, however, there is no evidence. 
It is a inere hypothesis framed to evade the ditheulty lying in 
the way of an assumed authorship. In like manner, the words 
“unto Hormah,”’ in Numbers xiv. 45, are supposed by some to 
have been inserted there subsequently to the time the name was 
oiven under the cirenmstanees related in Numbers xxi. 1-3. 
This is equally arbitrary. The text of both must be taken as 10 
is; and as there is every reason to think it was originally. 
Henystenberg! and Kurtz? rightly reject the idea of later addi- 
tions or glosses. But their notion of a prolepsis in Numbers x1v. 
45 is equally untenable. They dissent, very properly, from 
Reland assuming a prolepsis in the narrative of Numbers xx2. 3 
as compared with Joshua xi. 14; but resort to the same expe- 
dient in xiv. 45. It appears to a plain reader that Numbers 
xxi. 1-3 was not written till after the time refered to in Judges 
i. 17; sinee not only the place’s devotement to destruction, but 
the execution of the curse is there related. In other words, Num- 
bers was written after the tribes had received their allotted por- 
tions in the pronused land. Τί 1s obvious too, that Judges 1. 17 
could not have proceeded from the same writer as Numbers xx1; 
beeause they disagree about the time when the plaee was first 
‘alled Hlormah. In the one (Judges 1. 17), it got the name 
when destroyed by Simeon and Judah; in the other (Numbers 
xxi. 1-3), it reeeived the same name when it was devoted to future 
destruction by the Israelites during their abode at Kadesh. It 
is unlikely that the same name was given twice to one place. 

Henestenberg supposes that Tlormah, a name given at the 
time referred to in Numbers xxi., soon beeame Zephath again 
(Judges i. 17); and that it was reserved for a later age to 
change it again mto Wormah. He thinks that at the period 
when it was put under the eurse by the Israclhites, the power of 
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the Canaanites remained unbroken; and therefore it soon be- 

came Zephath again. This is contrary to Numbers xxi. 3: 
~The Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel, and delivered up 
the Canaanites; and they utterly destroyed them and their eities,” 
etc. [1 the power of the Canaanites remained unbroken, so that 
Hormah soon became Zephath, what means this language | rods 
it not obvious that the author of Numbers xxi. 3, writing not 
only after the devotement of the cities to destruction but the 
carrying of it into effeet, has employed language applicable to 
both; and speaks of them together, not separately. It is unlikely 
that the yame Hormah should soon be replaced by another; and 
that it should be afterwards given anew by the Israelites. In 
Judges 1. 17 the words lead us to infer that [Hormah was a nev 
naine, not an old one re-introduced. 

“These are that Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord said, 
Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt accord- 
ing to their armies. These are they which spake to Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, to bring out the children of Israel from Egypt : 
these are that Moses and Aaron.” (xodus vi. 26). 

This language implies the lapse of a considerable time after 
Moses, when his name and character had become celebrated. 
But Hengstenberg maintains that the words ‘these are that 
Moses and Aaron” are equivalent in this connexion to “this 
is the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ;” or, ‘these are Moses 
and Aaron according to their genealogical relations.”! Even 
this supposition, however, does not remove the idea of a 
later author; the demonstrative pronoun pointing to such. And 
why should Moses himself, in recording his genealogy, have 
mentioned that he and his brother were the persons to whom 
the Lord said, ‘‘ Bring out the children of Israel from the land 
of Kgypt according to their armies, cte.?” Surely this were a 
superfluous addition to the genealogical register, as given by 
himself. 

The same fact is implied in Exodus xi. 3, “Moreover the 
man Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight 
of Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people.” Indivi- 
duals are spoken of thus only after a considerable lapse of time. 
From the pen of Moses himself the words are not appropriate. 
Every attempt made to shew the suitableness of them in 
their present place is abortive. Thus it is alleged, that as the 
Israclites were about to leave Egypt, and when on asking 
jewels the Lord gave them favour im the eyes of the Keyptians, 
the statement before us is added as an additional reason why 
the demand was complied with, viz., the man who appeared to 
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wield the judgments of Jehovah was very great in the land of 
Egypt. But the whole passage xi. 1-3 mterrupts the con- 
nexion ; because xi. 4-8 manifestly belongs to x. 24-29. And 
it is the recording of the fact that Moses was a great man in the 
land of Keypt, which is unsuitable; not the fact. itself. Espe- 
cially unsuitable is 1t after the words “the Lord gave the people 
Favour in the sight of the Egyptians,” beeause no additional reason 
for the Egyptians freely parting with their jewels was needed. 
So far from Moses’s greatness being an additional reason, it 
detracts from and irrecerently spoils the one just given. Surely 
the fact that God gave the Israelites favour in the sight of their 
enennes, renders any other reason at once unnecessary and 
derogatory to the Almighty. And would Moses thus introduce 
himself and his greatuess as a reason for the Egyptians freely 
eiving away their jewels, after he had attributed their willing- 
ness to do so to Jehovah? Certainly not. 

“Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth.” (N umbers xi. 3). 

These words are mappropriate, 1f proeceding from Moses 
himself. The attempt of Hengstenberg to explain them as 
becoming to the lawgiver is a curious phenomenon of exposition. 
After giving four reasons to shew that they are intended to 
guard ag ainst ἃ nusconception of the expression “and the Lord 
heard” (sik, 2), he still feels that they wear something of a 
strange alr. But this apparent strangeness vanishes, mn his 
view, “if we measure Moses by his own standard, not our own. 
Whoever can report his own ‘defects and offences, as Moses has 
done, can speak of what the Lord wrought in him with an open- 
ness entirely diflerent from what we ean use. And_ besides, 
Christ said, referrig to the present passage, “Tam meek and 
lowlyeain dieart™| If this be not a specimen of special pleading, 
we know not where to find it. There is no real analogy be- 
tween the cases of Christ and Moses, for the language of the 
latter is extravagant commendation; ‘Moses was very meck 
above all the men who were upon the face of the earth.’ A modest 
and meek man, whatever be lus faults, will never employ such 
solf-commendation, exalting his own person above all others in 
the world. Other analogies are equally groundless, such as 
David styling himself “ the anointed of the God of Jacob, and 
the sweet psalinist of Israel,” words οὐ written by Dav ὩΣ St. 
John calle himself “the disciple whom Jesus loved ;’ ‘and 
St. Paul asserting that he was “in nothing behind ae very 
chietest apostles,” apostles being here false, "μοί true, apostles. 

In like manner Palfrey finds no difficulty in the text, but 
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reuders the word commonly translated meek by distressed, mise- 
rable. Moses does not laud himself, but simply speaks of the 
great trials of his situation.! His paraphrase of the verse is, 
‘Moses, exalted as was his place, was now the most wretched 
man.” This exposition must be rejected as arbitrary; for 
although the adjeetive often means distressed or afflicted, it 
always. ineludes the idea of meekness or humility; and the 
Hebrew noun tS man does not convey a sense of dignity 


except in antithesis to BUN expressed or implied. Besides, 


Moses, supposing him the writer of the Pentateuch, never puts 
UNM before his name. The common translation must be re- 


tained, and others contrived to evade the obvious meaning, 
whether miserable, unambitious or anything else, be diccnled 
for the Mosaic composition of the picce is utterly discounte- 
naneed by the clause, “above all the men which were upon the 
face of the earth.” 

“ An examination of the context,” says Macdonald,” “ will at 
once manifest that the observations reterred to (Exodus xi. ὁ, 
Numbers xu. 7) oecupy a necessary place in the history, being 
in every instance called forth by the oceasion, and that the 
object of their insertion was by no means to magnify Moses.” 
Rather do the words and their context disown the determination 
of such apologists to shut their eyes against all evidence con- 
trary to their prepossessions. 

The formula wto this daz y is one that properly and regularly 
denotes a long interval, as is shewn by its use in J noe vi. 24, 
1 Sam. v. 5, xxvu. 6, 2 Sam. xvii. 18, 2 Kings ii, 22, xvii. 23, 
41. Hence it is employ red as a proof of later composition in the 
books of Samuel and Ntings. It may therefore be rightly used 
in disproving the Mosaie authorship of the Pentateueh, provided 
the context harmonize with the application. But it should be 
apphed with discrimination, because it may be employed of a 
short time, as it 1s in Genesis xlviil. 15, 1 Sam. vii. 8, aid else- 
where. A proper example bearing on our present subject, 
is in Deut. in. 14: “Jair ealled them (the cities of Bashan) 
after his own name, Bashan-havoth-jair, wnto this day.” This 
event belongs to the time immediately before the death of 
Moses, and therefore it could not have been so spoken of in his 
farewell discourse ; the interval of time being very short. Here 
Hengstenberg tries to shew that all which oceurred from Num- 
bers xxu. to the end, intervened; so that the faet whose econ- 
tinuance 1s stated was not so very near the present time of the 
writer. But in this the critie fails; and is therefore obliged 
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to have recourse to the fluctuating character of the phrase and 
the common occurrence of new names not remaining fixed to 
their respective objects soon after their introduction.) To say 
that the phrase was nearly equivalent to our English word 
still,’ is simply absurd. 

“Which Hermon the Sidomans call Sirion; and the Amorites 
eon italien: ? ὁ ἐν ἀκ 9): 

Surely the different appellations of Hermon must have been 
familiar in Moses’ time, so that he could have no occasion to 
mention them. I[engstenberg may ask, Ilow do we know this Ὁ 
to which the answer is easy, by a moment’s reflection on the 
nature of the case. This critic resorts to the most improbable 
hypothesis, that such new information had probably excited an 
interest among the Israclities by its very novelty, and therefore 
appeared worthy of reeord, though it became familar soon after 
and presently lost its charms. 

“For only Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephain ; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron; 1s it 
not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon? Nine cubits was 
the leneth thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
cubits of a man.” (Deut. i. 11). 

The words follow after the mention of Og king of Bashan. 
Moses died about this time and may have had no certain intor- 
mation on the subject. A knowledge of the bed’s dimensions 
may have been first obtained when David captured this me- 
tropolis of the Ainmonites. But we need not have recourse to 
this supposition, since Og was conquered a few months before 
Moses’s death. Moses could not have considered it necessary 
to inform the Israclites of Og being a giant; since they had 
just seen and fought with him. Henestenberg replies, that 
Moses wrote for posterity.2 But it may be oravely questioned 
whether he would have committed to writing ‘this item of intel- 
heence with posterity in his view. — Ils object, according to 
Hengste nberg, was to give a striking representation of the 
ereatncss of the conquered enemy as well as the ereatness of 
God’s grace which secured the victory. Ilow easy it is to find 
objects when one is in quest of them! 

A careful examination of Deuter. 11. 10-12, and 20-23, as also 
in. 9-11, shews that they refer to events long past and interrupt 
the connexion of the discourse. They are parentheses which 
break the continuity of the composition. 

“The Emims dwelt therein in times past, a people great 
and many, and tall as the Anakims; which also were ac- 
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counted giants, as the Anakims; but the Moabites eall them 
Emims. The Horims also dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the 
children of Esau sueceeded them, when they had destroyed 
them from before them, and dwelt in their stead; as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, which the Lorp gave 
unto them.........(That also was accounted a land of giants: 
giants dwelt there in old time; and the Ammonites call 
them Zamzummims; a people great, and many, and tall, as 
the Anakims; but the Lorp destroyed them before them ; and 
they sueeeeded them, and dwelt in their stead: as he did to the 
children οἵ Isau, which dwelt in Seir, when he destroyed the 
Horims from δι τὰ them ; and they τὰ ὁ [ἢ them, and dwelt 
in their stead even unto this day ; and the Avims which dwelt 
in Hazerim, even unto Azzah, the Caphtorims, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their stead.)” 
“(Which Hermon the Sidonians called Sirion ; and the Amorites 
eall it Shemir;) All the eities of the plam, and all Gilead, and 
all Bashan, unto Salchah and Edrei, cities of the kingdom of Oe 
in Bashan. For only Og king of Bashan remained of the rem- 
nant of giants; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ; is 
it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? nine cubits was 
the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth of it, after the 
eubit of a man.” 

Hengstenberg, as usual, trices to shew that these passages 
contain what was exactly suited to the state and disposition of 
the persons addressed by Moses. He supposes that the inten- 
tion was to root ont the prejudices here expressed, by which the 
older generation was excluded from the promised land. Moses 
met them by reasoning @ minori ad majus. What God did for 
the Moabites, Ammonites, ete., ete., will he not also do it for his 
own people? This is ingenious but wholly improbable, because 
it does not apply to some of the notices.!. Keil assumes that 
they were insertions made by Moses when he wrote out lus 
discourses.” This is gratuitous. 

In different passages allusions are made to Moses having 
written legal prescriptions, as in Exodus xxxiv. 27, and xxiv. 4+. 

“And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments.” “And Moses wrote all the words of 
the Lord, and rose up early in the morning,” ete. The latter 
passage evidently refers to Exodus xx. 23. In hke manner 
Moses is said to have composed a historical list of the journeys 
of the Israclites, as mentioned in Numbers xxi. 14. So also he 
is said to have written an account of the marvellous diseomfiture 


of Amalek, in a book (Exodus xvi. 14). Such particulars, re- 
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lating to Moses as @ writer, agree only with a later person who 
used documents. On the supposition that the lawgiver wrote 
the whole Pentateueh, they are incongruous. It is “improbable 
that Moses himself τότ quote The Book of the Wars of the Lord 
(Numb. xxi. i), “e., hisown work. The fact of such quotation 
shews a time of le: arning, and a person posterior to Moses. 
This is confirmed by the particle then commencing the 17th 
verse, Which points both here and in Genesis xii. 6, Sit οἰῶ 
a subsequent author. 

“And Moses rose up, and his minister Joshua, ete. (Exodus 
xxiv. 15.) The words im italics are not such as would have 
been written by Moses himself. Another person long after 
would naturally use them. This supposition is strengthened by 
Exodus xxxin. 11; “And he turned again into the camp; but 
his servant Joshua, the son of Nun, a young man, departed not 
out of the tabernacle.’ After the preceding notice of Joshua, 
this 1s not the most appropriate language, for 1t would agrce 
better with a jirst mention of Joshua. As a description of 
his own servant coming from Moses, it is unsuitable. A. later 
author would isert it. Both places belong, as we shall see, to 
the Jchovist. 

In ke manner Moses and the transactions in which he had 
a chief share, especially those at Sinai are spoken of as past. 
We read in Numbers xv. 22, 23. “ And if ye have erred, and 
not observed all these commandments which the Lord hath spoken 
unto Moses, even all that the Lord hath commanded you by the 
hand of Moses, from the day that the Lord commanded Moses, 
and henecforward among your generations,” ete. In the last 
chapters of Exodus the frequent phrase “as God commanded 
Moses,” shews a time posterior to Moses, for at le ast the fori: of 
tiie laws... Tixodiis xxxise5,./ ἘΠ ΠΥ 29.32.) 


11. In conformity with the passages to which we have now 
referred—passages implying that Moses did not write the pre- 
sent Pentateuch, or that the transactions recorded were long 
past, the writer occasionally intimates that he was in Palestine. 
Ife could not therefore have been Moses. Thus in Exodus xx. 
10, and Deut. v. 11, oceurs the expression “ within thy gates,” 
which is inappheable to the desert. This is consistent with 
the fact that Moses himself wrote the deealogue at first ; though 
not in the very words of Exodus xx. or of Deuteronomy A 

In Genesis xii. 8, xxviii. 14, Exodus x. 19, xxvi. 22, xxvii. 
13, xxxvill. 12, we find the expressions 73!, DD in the sense 
of westward, which in most of the places indicate the locality of 
the writer or writers to have been Canaan. It is said, indecd, 
that the present mode of designating the west is conceivable 
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from one in Arabia or the land of Moab; but this is question- 
able, at least in some eases. Keil must have felt it to be so 
when he adds, without evidence, that the geographical designa- 
tions of the cardinal points may have been fixed tor the Hebrew 
language so early as by the patriarchs! At the present time 
this appears to us improbable. 

“Thou shalt not remove thy neighbour’s landmark, which 
they of old time have set in thine inheritance, which thou shalt 
inherit in the land that the Lord thy God giveth thee to pos- 
sess 10 (Deut. xix. 14). 

This language obviously imphes the time of peaceful settle- 
ment in Canaan. It does not comport with circumstances soon 
to be realized by the persons to whom Moses spoke; because they 
are exhorted to respect the landmarks set up by their forefathers 
in the country. They of old time cannot be referred to the 
wicked inhabitants about to be driven out. It presupposes a 
long abode in the land promised to their fathers. 

“Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe fruits, and 
of thy lhquors: the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give unto 
me” (Iuxodus xxii. 29). 

This belongs to the first legal preeepts delivered to Moses at 
Sinai. Yet the verse presupposes that the Israelites had already 
brought the first-fruits of their ficlds and vines to the priests. 
No regulation is given respecting the manner of their offering ; 
it is simply enjoined that the people should not delay to ofter. 
Hence the precept, i (ts present form, was not written by Moses 
himself. It derives its method of expression from a much later 
time. ‘The same remarks apply to Exodus xxii. 19, where we 
read, “The first of the first-fruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God;” where the existence of 
the tabernacle in Palestine 15 presupposed. 

“Then shall the land enjoy her Sabbaths, as long as it lieth 
desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ land; even then shall the 
land rest, and enjoy her sabbaths. As long as it heth desolate 
it shall rest: because it did not rest in your sabbaths, when ye 
ciel: ΤΟ 1b. << <n eee a The land also shall be left of them, and 
shall enjoy her sabbaths, while she heth desolate without them : 
and they shall aecept of the punishment of their iniquity: be- 
cause, even because they despised my judgments, and because 
their soul abhorred my statutes” (Leviticus xxvi. 34, 35, 43). 

This language refers to a time when the pcople should be 
earried into exile by their enenues. It states that the land 
should enjoy its sabbaths ¢hen; which it did not when they 
dwelt in it. The implication is, that the sabbatical and jubilee 
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years had not been legally observed by the Israelites while they 
were peaceably inhabiting Canaan. The later circumstances of 
their history in the promised territory are presupposed in a 
manner which Moses could seareely have done. We can image 
him referring to the earhest cireumstanecs of the people after 


they had σοῦ possession of the promised land; but not to the 


later, vithout speaking of them apart. The entire paragraph 
(Lev. xxvi. 3-40) bears the stamp of a period much later than 
the Mosaie.! 

We have thus quoted a few passages which convey the idea of 
a different author trom Moses—one living after Saul became king. 
They are not the only ones that might be cited for the same 
purpose, but are perhaps the most reliable. At one time it was 
usual to look on most of them as interpolations proceeding from 
Ezra, when he revised the saered books, and completed (as is 
supposed) the canon of the Old Testament ; or from some of his 
associates in the work of revision. This hypothesis is justly 
abandoned at the present day. Whether the places be repre- 
sented as marginal notes taken afterwards into the text, or as 
Ezra’s own insertions, they belong to their respective connexions 
as much as any other part of the text, and cannot be pronounced 
later appendages. They are not all explanatory. Some add 
nothing to the perspicuity of the places in which they oceur ; 
on the contrary, they occasionally disturb and embarrass the 
sequenee. Why then did an inspired man hke Ezra put them 
there? Or did they find their way into the present text out of 
the margin by mistake or accident? If so, would they not 
have been subsequently excluded, when found to interrupt the 
sequence? Ilengstenberg and his followers, rightly pereeiving 
that the interpolation-hypothesis and Ezra-authorship are alike 
groundless, have endeavoured to explain them as they now 
stand, taking them as an integral part of the text. This is the 
only correct view. No interpolation-hypothesis can be regarded 
otherwise than as a tacit admission of the insuperable difheulty 
that exists im the assumption of Mlosaie authorship; and 
therefore we reject all such expedients ; especially that adopted 
by Phihppson in his Israclitisehe Bibel,? who imagines four 
interpolations—viz., Genesis xxxvi. 31-43, xlvi. 8-27 ; Exodus 
vi. 10—vit. 7; Numbers xxi. 14-20, 27-00. The question 
is reduced to one of mere exposition. What is the right 
meaning of the passages? Does it harmonise or not with 
their Mosaic authorship? Does it imply that they originated 
after the Israchtes had been settled in the promised land ? 
Our opinion has been already expressed, that their natural sense 
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is against a Mosaic authorship. Ingenuity, indeed, may find 
ways of making them agree with the old view—as is exemplified 
in the ease of Hengstenberg, Havernick, and Keil; but an 
impartial expositor seeks for the obvious interpretation, not a 
faneiful and far-fetched one, having the appearance of being 
framed for a purpose. 

111. After these positive arguments against the Mosaic au- 
thorship, let us notice a few striking omdssions, which point to 
the same conclusion, indicating that documents or reliable 
reminiscences were wanting to the wnter. According to Num- 
bers xii. 16, the Israelites removed from Hazeroth and pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran, with which IXadesh is associated as 
a station in xu. 26. But we Icarn from Numbers xxxiil., that 
there were eighteen places of halt between Hazeroth and 
Kadesh. Surely, it is improbable that nothing memorable or 
worthy of reeord happened at any of these. Information 
respecting them scems not to have been at the writer’s command. 

Again, a few notiees given of ΠῚ, show that he was no 
inconsiderable personage among the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Itis thought that he was Miriam’s husband, and Moses’s brother- 
in-law. Yet, nothing is stated about his descent, nothing of 
his death ; contrary to the practice of the historian. Surely had 
Moses been the writer, he would have given some particulars. 
A late author could find no iformation respecting hin. 

The accounts of Jethro, Moses’s father-in-law, are very un- 
satisfying and even contradictory. They are evidently frag- 
mentary (Exodus 11. 18, xvi. 1, 12, 27. Numbers x. 29). Yet, 
he was an important person—a priest at the head of a tribe in 
Midian. 

How is it also, that there is a blank in the history respecting 
thirty-eight years of the sojourn in the wilderness? [5 it not 
a striking thing that total silence prevails regarding them. Let 
us see how this long interval of years is treated. In the 
twentieth chapter of N umbers, we read that the whole congre- 
gation of the children of Israel came into the desert of Zin in 
the first month ; and the people abode in Kadesh, and Miriam 
died there (verse 1). In the twenty-second verse, we find them 
removing from Kadesh, and coming to Mount Hor. The former 
relates to the first month of the third year after the Exodus. 
The latter, however, relates to the fifth month of the forticth 
year after the Exodus. Thus, thirty-eight years are passed over 
within the compass of a few verses, as ἢ there had been no such 
interval. One would suppose that the oceurrences, related in 
the chapter, happened in immediate succession.! The omission 
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of many events would not be thought of by the reader, till he 
had compared a subsequent chapter of Numbers (xxxui). Surely, 
neither Moses nor a contemporary, would have written Wi that 
manner. In the author’s time, there were no certain re- 


muiniscences of these melancholy years. 


IV. Two leading documents, at least, may be discovered by 
a careful reader in the Books of Moses. The one has been 
commonly termed the Elohim document ; the other, the Jehovah 
document. These names of Deity are constantly used in certain 
sections of Genesis. The Jundamental document, or that which 
lics at the basis of the Pentateuch, is marked by the employ- 
ment of Elohim alone, and the avoidance of Jehorah up to 
Kxodus vi. 2-4; whereas, after that, both are adopted. On the 
other hand, the writer of the second document, which supplies 
many things wanting in the first—the so- -called Ichovist— 
commonly employed Jehovah. 

As the testimony of Exodus vi. 2-4, is most important in 
relation to this point, it must be carefully examined, because it 
will be found to cast much light on the plan of the Pentatench. 

“And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, I am the 
Lord: and I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them,” that is, I appeared to the patriarchs 


as “HY ἮΝ not as mn. Jehovah is a proper name—the holy 
appellation of the God of the Hebrew theocracy, or God in his 
special relation to His people. It is derived from 7M, the old 
form of the substantive verb 7%" ¢o be ; so that the fundamental 


idea involved is being or existence; he to whom existence pecu- 
liarly belongs; the only existing, independent one excluding true 
being from “ll except himself, and therefore the only one in 
whom being mherently resides. It does not mean, as Iengsten- 
berg and his disciples suppose, the One becoming, te., rev caling 
Tlimself—the God revealing or developimg Hs nature. Taking 
the name in connexion with the passage in Exodns, Jchovah is 
the true God, who is known by His works and His revelation as 
the only existing one. Especially was he known as such, by the 
revelation made to His people in merey—a people chosen out of 
the world, in whom Ife might accomplish His purposes of 
rrace, and show forth ILis praise. To Isracl exclusively was 
He revealed as Jehorah. They alone knew Ifim as JIchovah. 
Hence the name ts the theoeratie, national name. The depth of 
its meaning was only felt in the religious consciousness of ‘he 
Hebrew people. Accordingly, it is the appropriate name im 
relation to the covenant made with the Israelites, and to their 
religious worship. 
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DTN i is a name of wider scope than MIM. Being more 
general, it includes the latter. When we fake into τας ἘΣ Ὁ 


the singular number SON , and the cognate bss. its true origin 


is seen to be DIN. Hence the idea of mi ght or porter is the 
fundamental one. The order, in which we derive the words 


suecessively from one root 1s by participle of bys, the verb 
aby, the noun aby. Hlengstenberg o, after meas incorrectly 


runs to the Arabie &\ coluit, adoravit, and 4}! stupuit, pavore 
correptus fuit. The word denotes the Deity as powerful. .λο- 


cordingly, the heathen must employ Ὁ DDN when they are 


introdueed as speaking; and when an Israclite puts himself on 
the platform of heathen consciousness of the Deity, he naturally 
employs it also. In the old Hebrew view, superhuman divme 


power eould not be separated from the true God (7M), and, there- 


fore, the one name does not exelude the other. Thus, where the 
oracle is spoken of, cither name may be employed, as in Judges 1. 


1, xx. 23, 27, 1 Sam. x. 22, 2 Sam. ἢ. 1, v. 19, 23 TIPS bt 


whereas in Judges xvii. 5, xx. 18, 1 Sam. xxii. a aioe ἀμὸν 


oceurs. The term /ohim, therefore, is a general designation of 
the mighty and powerful God, who unites in himself the essential 
fulness of the attributes ascribed to the gods in mythological 
systems. He is the ruler of the wniverse—the Being who has 
perfection. But the other term Jehovah, designating the same 
Being, has a partieular bearing. In it God is viewed as sus- 
tainine a particular relation to his ehosen people. He is revealed 
to their religious eonseiousness as the true God—the independent 
fountain of Bemng—eternal and immutable. 

The passage in Exodus vi. 2, 3, announces the epoch when the 
revelation of God as Jehovah took plaee. With Moses Elohim 
became Jehovah to the religious consciousness of the Israclites. 
The pre-Mosaic time did not know of Jehorah, but Elohim. 
Henee even when the sabbath-day is said to be hallowed, when 
circumcision is enjoined upon Abraham as a seal of the covenant, 
and when Jacob presents his vow to God, Elohim is used ; 
whereas Jehovah would have been ehosen, in such cases, a8 ore 
appropriate, had not the fundamental idea, lying in the latter, 
been still unknown to the religious eonseiousness of the patri- 
archs. And yet Jehovah 15 employed in the book of Genesis. 
It is supposed already in use in Exodus iii. 14-16. Whence 
or how comes it there? Can it be thought that a writer who 
uniformly and eonsistently avoids the employment of that name 
up to a eertain point in the history, should often violate the 
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peculiar usage he follows by the very side of that usage’ Can 
the anthor, who introduces the Deity as saying, in Exodus vi. 3, 
“ T appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by the name of 
God allmighty, but by my name Jehorah was I not known to 
them,” adhere to the distinction in certain sections with great 
carefulness, while in other and parallel ones he neglects it, and 
introduces Jehovah into the patriarchal age? Surely not. 
These distinctive appellations, therefore, which are employed in 
the history before the time when Jehovah was first made known, 
must proceed from different writers. 

Lhe phenomenon in question can be better accounted for by 
the hy pothesis of two separate writers, than of one, because, in 
the latter case, the one author would stultify himself by an- 
nouncing an important distinction which he had uniformly 
observed in certam sections, and as uniformly violated in others ; 
whereas in the former instance, one writer might not attach the 
pecuhar importance to these distinctive appellations which 
another did, especially if he hved later. The earlier the era of 
a writer, the more likely would he be (other things equal) to 
attend to such a distinction; beeause it marked a considerable 
advance in the rehgious development of the race. The assump- 
tion of duplicate authorship is confirmed by the fact, that the 
two nanies of Deity are intimately connected with picees bearing 
a definite character respectively, and so distinguished from one 
another. We admit that the names themselves, apart from 
other circumstances, would only furnish an external mark of 
divergence. But the critics who advocate diversity of author- 
ship, ‘do not rely solely or mainly on the uniform usage of the 
names in different sections, as evidence of separate authorship. 
It may be that Elohim ,ow oeew's occasionally in a Jehovistie 
section, and Jehovah in an Elohistic one. There are causes 
which satisfactorily account for these phenomena—phenomena 
which do not vitiate the general hypothesis. allong with the 
peculiar use of these appellations, there are other circumstances 
clearly showiny diversity of authorship. These cireumstances 
cannot be wall accounted for in any way which excludes tha 
diversity. It 1s necessary to state explicitly , for the sake of the 
ignorant who do not understand the document -hypothesis and 
Hherefore vive a false representation of it, that the two names 
are uot the sole tests; and that it proves nothing against it to 
adduce examples of Klohim in Jchovistic sections, or even of 
Jenovah in later Elohistie pieces. Those who think that they 
can midermine the hypothesis in that way, are utterly ee 
showie very plainly that they are ignorant of the case ot 
which they dispute. é first, the careful Elohist excluded the 
use of Jchovah in the matter of Genesis. We do not suppose 
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that he ever employed it as an appellation of Deity till 
Exodus vi. 8. Thenceforward, Klohim became an appellative ; 
and so the differenee between the names was still maintained. 
But the Jechovist was not so careful to avoid the title Elo- 
him ; for though his predominant usage is Jehovah, he occasionally 
employs the older Elohim ; as in etymologies, of which examples 
occur in Genesis iv. 25, and xxx. 6; also in profane as well as 
human relations, of which we have examples in Genesis 11]. 1-4, 
where words are put into the serpent’s mouth. Llokim, in the 
phrase DIPS ‘AA meaning αὐ 765, could not be Jehovah, because 
it is part of a standing formula. 

It is some confirmation of these observations on the word 
Jehovah, that there are but few proper names compounded with 
it, before the times of Sanmel and David. Yet several have 
been adduced for the purpose of showing that the name was not 
unknown prior to Moses; as Jochebed, the mother of Moses 
(Exodus vi. 20; Numb. xxvi. 59); Ahijah (1 Chron. ii. 25); 
Abiah, grandson of Benjamin (1 Chron. vn. 8); Bithiah, daughter 
of Pharaoh and wife of Mered (1 Chron. iv. 18); and Moriah 
(Gen. xxu. 2). Little weight attaches to these, because it is 
well known that the Hebrews often altered older names for later 
ones, or adapted them to Hebrew etymologies and forms. As 
to Moriah, which is a land not a mountain, the true reading 
seems to be AND Moreh, and the place the same as that in 
which Abraham had erected an altar before (Gen. xii. 6). 
Jchovah-jirch was a mountain or hill in the plain of Moreh, 
which had no connection with the temple mountain of subse- 
quent days.! 

Jochebed, the name of Moses’ mother, is the only one we know 
that shows a trace of the name Jehovah in the pre-Mosaic 
period, whence no more can be inferred than that the appellation 
was comnion in the fanily of Moses’ maternal forefathers. But 
it had not then received any special significance. Pre-Mosaic 
as it was, its importance and value were first apprehended by 
Moses. It sounds plausibly to assert that a word employed in 
forming the proper name of Jacob’s granddaughter (Jochebed) 
eould not have been unknown to that patriarch himself; but the 
argument rests on an insecure basis. 

The hypothesis of plural authorship is materially strength- 
ened when we see that a certain circle of ideas having a pecu- 
lar expression and complexion of language belongs to the 
pieces in which £/ohim occurs, as compared with the character- 
istic conceptions and hnguistic colouring of those where Jchovah 
prevails; in short, when the fundamental conception of Deity 


1 See Bleek in the Stud. und Krit. for 1831, pp. 620-524. 
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involved in the names affects the character of the parts to which 
they properly belong. Diversity of authorship, therefore, is not 
based on the mere designations of Deity. As a rule, it arises as 
much out of the nature of the text in which they occur as from the 
names themselves. The text and names mutually correspond ; the 
features, form, and language of the former being evolved from 
the rcligious consciousness implied i in the latter. 

We are aware that the passage in Exodus has been explained 
in a manner which is supposed not to militate against Mosaie 
authorship. It is said that the verb HY 1 was known, wnplies 


the revelation of God iu the capacity of Jehovah, not the promulga- 
tion of the name Jehovah, 1.6., it means one kind of knowledge 
of Jehovah, not another. It is difficult to see, however, how 
the name Jehoyah could be revealed prior to Moses, and Ie 
himself remain unknown in the character of Jehovah. The reve- 
lation of the name is the revelation of the nature or character ; 
and as to its being promulgated not revealed, the distinction 1s 
arbitrary. 

Again, we are told that the word ‘AYTI 15. of pregnant 
meaning, implying not bare knowledge, but the perception or 
experience of the full power of Jehovah. The fulness of the work- 
ing power and covenant- meaning involved in the term was neyer 
unfolded to the patriarchs. They had only a preparation for the 
exercise of the cffectual might which the name contains. This 
interpretation has been given in various forms; and 15 the most 
usual among apologists for the Mosaic authorship. Thus Ikalisch 
givesas: * the only possible explanation,” “my name Jehovah 
has not been «derstood and comprehended by the patriarchs in 
its essence and depth, tous it was even in their time already 
occasionally cnerodiced 22 Nor is Iengstenberg’s view essen- 
tially different. It amounts to saying, that Jchovah was not: so 
fully revealed to the patriarchs as to Moses. Thus the apparent 
opposition between the earlier non-revelation of God as Jehovah 
and the later manifestation of him as such is simply relative ; 
the more glorious one of the later period eclipsing the former, 
and making it as if it had never been. The less, in relation to 
the incomparably sreater, 18. eo ued as nwon-eristent.’ ‘The 
sane explanation is given by Munk. There are comparison and 
contrast in the passage. 

It may be so. We do not deny that the name Jehorah was 
sometimes employed in the pre-Mosaic time. Probably it was 
usual among the maternal forefathers of Jochebed, as the 


Hengstenherg, Authentie des Pentat. vol. 1. p, 289. 
Commentary on Exodus, p. 10]. 
Autheutic des Pentat. vol. i. p. 289. # Palestine, p. 142 
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composition of her name imphes. Nor do we deny that 
between the ante-Mosaic and Mosaic employment of the ap- 
pellation there must have been a great distinction; because 
the import of it was not properly understood till the time 
of Moses. But we cannot believe that the writer of Exodus 
vi. 3, tvfended such a contrast. Had he done so, the text 
would have been different. The present verb appeared, would 
have had associated with it, not -Shaddai but Jehovah, 1.ο., 
1 appeared to the patriarchs as Jehovah; but the fulness of 
meaning implied in the name—the practical experience of my 
working power as a covenant-God was impertectly appre- 
hended by them. Or, some other verb would have been used as 
antithetic to ‘MYT, Jehovah still standing in place of H1-Shaddai, 
i.e., | was known to the patriarchs as Jehovah ; but 1 was not 
expermentally known to them in the fulness of the working 
power and covenant meaning which the appellation implies. 
Their knowledge of my character was only superficial. The 
fact that /- Shaddai oceurs in the first clause, not Jehorah, is 
unexplaimed, according to the interpretation we are considering. 
Had the author of vi. 8, freely employed Jehovah before, and 
intended the alleged contrast between the acquaintance of the 
early patriarchs and that of Moses with Jehovah, 10 is all but 
certain that he would not have used in vi. 3, any but the one 
appellation, because 1t brings out the contrast; whereas 7. 
Shaddai does not. On the “contrary, the ito: introduees a 
difficulty—the difficulty of understanding how the knowledge of 
Jehovah could be first revealed and promulgated to Moses. But 
it is clear to the unbiassed reader that there was no such marked 
difference between the apprehension of Jehovah in the fulness of 
his power and covenant relation before and after Moses, as one- 
sided apologists would lead us to suppose. Take their alleged 
one writer employing Jehovah as well as Elohim from the com- 
mencement of the history, and sce whether the interpretation 
put upon vi. 3, is justified by usage. In Genesis xv. it is 
recorded that God was manifested to. Abraham, who believed in 
Jehovah, and therefore his faith was counted ἐξ righteousness. 
There the Lord promises him an heir; declares to hin that his 
seed shall be numberless as the stars of heaven, shall be afflicted 
in a strange land 400 years, but come forth from it with great 
substanee. Jehovah too made a covenant with Abraham, and 
assured him that he had given the land of Canaan, from the 
river of Heypt to the Euphrates, to lis posterity. Ilere is 
Jehovah the covenant-God revealing hinself to Abraham in a 
peculiar manner, encouraging him by a fulness of promise, and 
confirming his word by a sign, entering into covenant with his 
servant, and condescending to inform him of the future of Ins 
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race. That Abraham apprehended aright the character of the 
Being who thus revealed himself, is evident from the words of 
the sixth verse, as well as from the language he addresses to 
Him in the eighth, Lord God’. Hence on the hypothesis of 
one and the same writer of the Pentatench, and the correct- 
ness of the alleged explanation, we argne that the contrast 
between the aequaintance of Abraham, with the name J ehovah, 
and the full knowledge of that name first made known to Moses, 
is groundless. There is no perceptible or marked distinction 
between the respeetive knowledges of the two personages. If 
it be alleged that the antithesis is between the theoretical know- 
ledge of the one, and the crperimenutul knowledge of the other, 
since Abraham did not witness the erertion of Jchovah’s might 
in bringing the Israelites from Egypt and establishing the 
theoeracy, we reply, that the wonderful faith of Abraham implies 
an actual realisation to himself of all’ that Jehovah promised, 
though he did not see it with his eyes. The essential character 
of the knowledge is the same; because a mere outward obser- 
vance of Almighty power in exercise does not affect its nature. 
It may be as far-reaching in the one case as in the other—faith 
anticipating futurity, beeause it is the substance of things not 
seen. 

Τὺ is vain for Keil to state that the contrast is not between 
Elohim and Jehovah, but £7-Shaddai and Jehovah in Exodus vi. 
3}; beeause L/7-Shaddai is entirely consistent with the fact of 
LMohim being used prior to, or along :rith, itself; while neither 
marks so advanced ἃ stage of the national religious conscl- 
ousness as Jehovah; and both, strictly speaking, “exclude the 
last from their distinctive epoch. 

If our view of Exodus vi. 38 be correct, it is all but 
certain that one writer could not have composed the book of 
Genesis, else he would have violated a principle expressly 
enunciated by himself in the passage. The words appear very 
pilin, “by my name Jehovah was T not known to them” ; but 
they are casily contradicted by sclf-sufficient writers, who boldly 
afhrm that “the passage can ΠΟΥ no countenance to the sup- 
position that this was the first promulgation of the name 
Jehovah.”? It was the first revelation of the name on the part 
of Jehovah ; or, in other words, its import was then first wnder- 
stood by the God-eonsciousness in man. Adinitting, however, 
that vi. ὁ in Exodus means ouly a comparative knowledge of 
Jehovah: before and in the time of Moses, it can be proved that 
the hypothesis of one author is untenable. Only two cases are 
then possible, viz., that he used the two names Elohim and 

' Hinteitung, p. 68. 
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Jehovah appropriately in every instance ; or, that he used them 
without distinetion. The former view is adopted by IHengsten- 
berg, Hiverniek, and Dreehsler, who hold that there is a 
clearly marked difference of meaning in the terms themselves ; 
the subject where each oceurs accounting for their distinctive 
usage. They think that the general grounds of the varying use are 
a clearly marked difference of meaning in the names in addition 
to a elearly marked difference of object on the part of the 
writer. Eaeh is appropriate to the connexion in which it 
stands, and therefore there is no room for arbitrariness. The 
same writer chose different appellations, as the one or other 
suited better the charaeter of the accompanying contents. In 
reply to this reasoning we remark, that Hengstenberg and 
Drechsler have failed to shew that the name employed 1s alcays 
the one which alone suits the connexion. To prove the exelu- 
sive suitableness of each appellation where it stands, they have 
taxed their ingenuity to the utmost without suceess. Thus in 
trying to aceount for the use of Jehovah in Genesis iv. 1, where 
Eve says, “I have gotten a man with the help of the Lord =” 
and of Elohim, in the 25th verse of the same chapter, where 
the mother likewise says, ‘ God hath appointed me another seed 
instead of Abel,’ etc., Hengstenberg maintains that the seeond 
term marks the different state of the mother’s mind: “ At the 
first birth her consciousness of the divine presence and being 1s 
particularly vivid. By inflieting punishment, God had shewn 
himself to be Jehovah; as Jehovah also is he reeognised im the 
benefit. In the birth of her first son Eve discovers a dear 
pledge of his favour. At that of Seth this feeling is not a little 
qualified. She merely recognises a general divine influence ; 
and the naturalness of the event does not, as on the first oeca- 
sion, appear to her entirely in the baek ground.”! Not less 
faneiful is the reason for the differenee in the two verses given 
by Drechsler, who supposcs that the ehoice of Elohim in the 
25th marks the opposition between God and inan.  “ God 
replaces in the person of Seth, what Cain had attempted to 
destroy in that of Abel.”? Maedonald improves upon these 
erities in a way of his own, which is this :—Eve relying on the 
promise respecting her seed who was to bruise the serpent’s head, 
gave her first-born son the name MY, ‘he that shall be,” “ or 
shall come’’—the Coming One, to whom the entire Old Testament 
Seripture pointed: “I have gotten a man—he that should be.” 
The general designation afterwards became a proper name.’ The 
absurdity of this statement is obvious, based as it is on a false 


1 Authentie des Pentat. vol. 1. p. 320. 
2 Die Einheit und Achtheit der Genesis, p. 86. 
3 Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. 1., pp. 170, 171. 
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translation of the original, which means, “1 have gotten a man 
a the help of Jehovah.” 

Another exainple of far-fetched hypothesis to account for the 
two names in Genesis vil. is furnished by Hengstenberg. It 1s 
said that the provision for the preservation of the clean animals 
belongs to Jehorah, but that for the unelean to Elohim. The 
respective agencies of Elohim and Jehovah are contrasted in 
Vie vO," “tara they that went in, went in male and female of 
all flesh, as God had commanded him: and the Zerd shut him 
in.” The futility of this unnatural refinement is apparent from 
vu. 1-5, where Jehovah alone is used, both in regard to Noah 
himself entering into the ‘ark, as ell as the clean and unclean 
animals that w rent in with him. The allusion of the former 
clause of verse 16 is to these commencing verses; yet in the 
one case Elohim occurs, in the other Jehorahd. Noah did as 
Llvhim commanded ; ene when we look baek it is Jehovah 
Who gave the command. The 9th verse confirms the same 
thing, and equally dissipates ILengstenberg’s notion, for in it we 
find that the animals, elean and unelean, went into the ark as 
Alohin had commanded Noah-to take them. Well may Turner 
say of Hengstenberg and Drechsler, “ they sometimes make the 

sacred writer scrupulously and minutely particular in the choice 
of his terms, at the expeuse of simplicity and nature.””! 

The other ease, in which Elohim and Jehovah are aecounted 
for on the supposed interpretation of Exodus vi. 3 15, that 
they are employed without any distinction. Many phenomena 
ippear at first sight to favour this view; but other consi- 
derations are clearly against it. Whatever explanation of 
the pussage be adopted, an importance is attached to the 
name Jehovah, which does not agree with a prior indiscriminate 
use of it. 

There is no middle course that can be followed. The one 
writer always cinployed the two names indiscriminately, or he 
did not. He had a method in them, or he had none. All 
the phenomena fully justify us im asserting this. Whether 
Moses, the sole author or compiler, as many think, had doeu- 
ments or not, the names must τ been used intentionally 
or promise wously throughout. 

The more the point is studied, the more will it appear that 
the usage of both is not ἐγ δε)" ably founded on fiferna/ grounds. 
it often arises from different authorship. Internal considera 
tions have thei influence in the yarymg appellation ; but 
authorship lias also its effect. 

If the writer used them promiseuously, his readers would be 


' A Companion to the Bouk of Genesis, Introduction, p. 42. 
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misled by the fact enunciated in Exodus vi. ὁ, By my name Jehovah 
was I not known to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, because his language 
in Genesis often contradicts, or appears to contradict it. If he 
used them intentionally throughout, how does the employment 
of Jehovah in Genesis xv. and elsewhere (comp. xu. 1, xvi. I, 
xviii. 1, xxiv. 38, xxv. 21) agrec with Exodus vi. ὁ ἢ 

We shall now show— 

V. That the picces where the distinctive usage of the two oceitis, 
exhibit such inherent and essential peculiarities as exclude unity of 
authorship. 

Peculiar circles of ideas belong to certain sections. Some are 
distinguished by the expression of certain views; others by 
sentiments of a different kind. This fact has been employed as 
a criterion towards different authorship. In other words, it has 
been found that the Elohistic pieces contain ideas which are 

ranting in the Jehoyistice ; while the Jehovistic sections present 
ideas foreign to the Elohistic. 

In the parts belonging to the Elohim document there is no 
mention of sacrifices and altars, because these were Mosiue forms 
of religious intercourse between God and man ; no distinction of 
clean and unelean animals; nothing expressly Levitical. Antt- 
quity is described in primitive simplicity. The patriarchal 
period is a sacred time of preparation for the legal. The mode 
of revelation and superintendence is fatherly and free. God 
appears and speaks with his servants without the peculiar forms 
of communion afterwards employed, such as angels, dreams, 
visions, ete.; and without solemn formalities to give intensity or 
confirmation, as oaths, eurses, sacrifices, ete., ete. The only 
form in which the divine promise appears is that of b/esstng and 
covenant. Nomad life is artlessly and faithfully depicted. The 
patriarchs move about freely. Their wealth consists of herds 
aud servants. Presents are taken from their flocks, or from the 
productions of the field. The patriarch has supreme power in 
his tribe; dismissing and adopting family members at pleasure ; 
taking away the privileges of one, and bestowing them on 
another. Public transactions are conducted by word of mouth ; 
and their memory perpetuated by commemorative stones. The 
tent is the dwelling place. The whole history is disposed ὧν 
epochs, according to certain leading points of historical develop- 
ment; so that it has an epic form and character, with evenness 
of proportions and equability of manner. It resembles @ poem 
more than a history; since only the more important points of 
sacred history are touched on summarily, except where facts 
are presented of importance in relation to the point of view 
from which the whole is surveyed. In this latter case we find 
circumstantiality and copiousness. Indeed there are consider- 
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able repetition and wordiness generally ; though these qualities 
can seareely be called characteristic. The writer had a great 
fulness of expression at his command, and indulges it oeca- 
sionally. 

A definite plan and consistent order appear in this doen- 
ment, which may be said to have embraeed two divisions, 
a legal and a historical one. The primary idea of the whole 
was the promise in Genesis xvii., in accordance with which 
the author intended to shew how the people of Israel eame 
into possession of Canaan, and so received fulfilment of the 
promise. Ifence the Elohist could not leave off with the death 
of Moses. He must describe Joshua’s arrangements. <Aecor- 
dingly he begins with the creation of the world and of man, 
ternnnating with the conquest of Canaan. The historical 
portion is brief, beeause the main object was to shew Isracl’s 
actual possession of the land promised to the patriarchs. The 
legal part is copious. Ilere the substance of tradition is fol- 
lowed with great fidelity ; and though primitive history cannot 
be free from myths and legends, a simpler religions conscious- 
ness and a more natural view of the olden time before Moses, is 
presented, than in the Jehovist or later writers, where poetry 
and prophecy influenced the national history.) The descriptions 
of the Klohist are regular, orderly, clear, simple, inartificial, 
calm, free from the rhetorical and poetical. His language is 
less cultivated; for though it be occasionally of an intermediate 
character between poetry and prose, it is not commonly facile, 
smooth, or flowing, There are a number of standing expressions 
and stereotype phrases, such as ΓΞ na, ΓΞ ὩΡΩ, till 
Jehovah had revealed himsclf as the God of sacrifice, when 
ma Ma (Jehovistic) taken from sacrifice, might also be 
employed. Τύ 1s wholly incorrect to say with Kurtz that dif- 
ferent shades of meaning belone to the three phrases; and 
that one or other is used according to the precise idea of the 
writer. They all mean ¢o wake a corenant ; while it is plain that 
ΓΞ FID was taken at first from the slaying of a vietim or 
victims at the ratification of it. The Elohim-document never 
has W942 V3; for Genesis xxi. 27, 32, xxxi. 44, sometimes 
quoted to shew that it docs, belong to the junior Elohist; and 
ΠΣ. Ep cited to prove the Jchoyist’s use of a (primary) Elo- 
hist-document in Leviticus xxvi. 9, is equally irrelevant, because 
it occurs here in the junior Elohist. Passages in Deuteronomy 
should be cautiously referred to the documents in question, be- 
cause the Deutcronomist himself writes much of that book. The 
distinction between male and female is denoted by Mp3) 2). 


1 Sce Bleek. Einleit. p. 258, et seq. 
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It is no argument against this that the phrase occurs once in ἃ 
Jehovistic place, viz. Genesis vii. 9 (not 3), because ἃ single excep- 


tion cannot vitiate arule. In classification, ΡΣ is used. The 
compound phrase AAW) AIST often occurs. ‘The Iand in 
which the pilgrim abides is always O45 ΝΣ, and the pos- 
session of it ΓΝ. The writer terms Mesopotamia ΓΞ or ge 
BAN, not on DIN, as in the Jehovist. Τί is ineftectual for 


Keil to allege that the names Padan-aram and Aram-naharaim 
are not identical, and therefore their distinctive usage favours 
the hypothesis of one writer. Padan-arain is said to denote a 
district of Mesopotamia, that lying around Haran, while the 
other comprehends all Mesopotamia.’ There may be truth in 
this as far as the original meaniig of Padan-aram is concerned, 
because the word Padan means plain, and the western part of 
Mesopotamia is especially referred to. But we deny that there 
was any difference between the two names ‘xn actual usage. Both 
were employed alike for the whole country. This is confirmed by 


the ancient versions. The Elohist has N71") ν᾿ a hale Pay"): "3 


and 325. Ife utters poetical ideas respecting the sree ie of the 


world, as in Genesis 1. 6, ὍΝ vil. 2; and occasionally we mect 
with a poetical expression, a -Ν NN, especially when he 


introduces solemn speech ne poctical picces not original. 
Other words of the Elohist are va and {Yig") uy spya-bp. 


TON, compounds with ΠΟ, and phrases like he and his sons 
with him; you and your seed after you. 

The Jchovist’s was different from the Elohist’s object, viz. to 
present the national history and Jaws in a favourable and im- 
posing light. But he traces the genealogy of the Hebrews no 
farther back than Abraham, and docs not come down so late as 
the Elohist. The popular traditions had not been exhausted by 
the latter and other writers prior to the Jehovist. There was 
still a considerable stock for the Jehovist’s purpose. The ancicut 
history of Israel had also received «@ new form from the prophetic 
point of view. Many laws had been changed, according as prac- 
tice had pointed out necessary alterations. Hence the character- 
istic manner of the Jchovist diiiers from that of his predecessor. 
He is fuller and frecr in his descriptions; more reflective in his 
assigninent of motives aud causes; more artificial in his mode of 
narration. He has not preserved the distinctions between Jchovah 
and Elohim, or between the earlier and later periods, as carefully 
as the Elohist. The patriarchal and Mosaic epochs are not 
strictly separated. Accordingly he puts the worship of Jehorah, 


1 Hinleitung, p. 87. 
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and therefore pure monotheisin, into the earliest period, as into that 
of Seth (Gen. tv. 26) and the patriarchs. This is historically 
meorreet ; for the prinitice was not the true religion pr eserved 
in its genuine form only in one line, and diyulg ed to the chosen 
people in successive regulations. In this respect there 1s a 
fundamental distinction between the views of the Jehovist and 
Hohist ; because the latter represents the divine Being as 
manifesting himself in the primitive period only as Llohim, the 
Alnighty and Omniscient One appearing immediately to men, 
and communicating his will by commands or promises. Thus 
no regular dev elopment appears in the Jehovist. The historical 
ΤΕ ΗΕ of different times are not exactly preserved. The 
current conceptions of the age he lived in, as well as the 
peewlar complexion of the language, are often transferred to 
primitive times. Arts, the building of cities, ete., are also 
transferred to the first generations ‘of men. In like manner 
articles of luxury are put into the patriarchal time. (Genesis 
xxiv. 22, 30, 47, 53: xxxvill. 18.) Genesis xxxv. 4, where 
ear-rings are mentioned is no exception, because the verse is 
the redactor’s. So also sacrifices are offered by «Abel and 
Noah ; lent are frequently reared, and the name of Jehovah 
invoked. ‘The distinction of clean and unclean animals a ppears 
even at the tine of the deluge; Jehovah is consulted; and the 
Levirate is spoken of. Thus there is a Leviticul tone which 
it is useless to deny by quoting a Levitism in Elohistie passages 
which are not Elohistic at all ; for eleansing, in Genesis xxxv. 2, 
belongs to the redactor ; the ὁ) ἘΠ of altars, Genesis xxxiil. 20, 
MSV ey AIS Wy Ὁ Jehovist and redactor ; burut- offerings aul 
drink-offerings, Genesis xxii. 19, xlvi. 1, ave in the Jchoyist and 
junior Klohist ; vows and tithes, Genesis xxviii. 20, 22, are in the 
junior Klohist; the appearance of angels, Genesis xxi. 17, 18, 
xxvil. 12, is in the redactor and junior Elohist. Theoeratie 
cohscloushess appears in a much more developed state in the 
Jehovah-doewnent. Mosaic conecpuions had penetrated into 
the mind of the people, effacing the consciousness which 
characterized and separated different stages of the pcople’s 
history. The whole style of thought and expression resembles 
the prophetie. Accordingly there is a much stronger fecling of 
the divine preference for the Isr: aclites, with a proportionate 
lowering of their neighbours. The phenomena of the world and 
of nature are spoken ‘of ina way shewing advaneed reflection, as 
Is apparent in the account of ercation, of the introduetion of evil, 
the origin of different languages and conditions, cte. The 
enlarged state of tvadition is seen in ethnographical dleserip- 
tions, Sant the miy thology is richer. The media of intercourse 
between God and men are less simple and more numerous, 
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such as visions, dreams, oracles, and angels, sometimes in human 
form. 

As the institutions and inventions of more civilized socicty are 
transferred to the earliest period, so the manners, customs, and 
actions which characterise human beings, are of the later type. 
Bad passions, vengeance for blood, murder, come into play ; ‘and 
these are even transferred to the first generations of men. 
Covenants and contracts must be attested with oaths and other 
impressive formalities. God is described in an anthropomorphic 

way, the haman being attributed to Him; as when he is grieved 
at the heart for having made man, etc. ; confirms his promises 
with an oath ; allows his threatenings to be kept off from stage 
to stage by intercession (Abraham) ; “tempts or ties men 3 blesses, 
pardons, curses, ctc., for the sake of another. J ehovah is even 
represented as appearing in human form, accompanied by two 
angels (Genesis xviii.) All this is made to consist with the 
free use of the name Jehorah apphed to God, thongh it be the 
genuine theocratic appellation. At the same time the liberal 
employment of expressions properly belonging to the Jehovist’s 
age is not indiscrimimately applied to an anterior onc. Some 
disinchnation to their transference may be detected; for ex- 
ample, in the rare occurrence of the phrase MM DN) (thus saith 


the Lord) so common among the post- -davidie prophets (Genesis 
xxu. 16). 

The Jehovist’s manner is more elaborate than that of the 
Elohist. 116 evinces more fulness, throwing in traits which 

make a better picture, and secondary cireumstances which add 
life to the description. Poetical pieces are inserted by him, of 
which there are examples in Balaam’s prophecies, and Jacob’ 5 
last address to his sons. Ile has also proverbs in a poetical 
form. Of etymologics he is a diligent seeker. The propensity 
to make or find ety mologies 1s a “prominent feature, of which 
there are many instances ; asin Gen. v. 29, where the fr agement 
of a Ichovistic verse is inserted by the redactor in an Hilohistie 
chapter, and Noah is explained as comforter, trom Dit3, fo console, or 
M3, to rest, to which Gesenius thinks the former verb cognate ;! 
but the true root is M3, which, though not now occurring in 
Hebrew, 15 seen from the analogous form NJ (Exodus xii. 9), mean- 
ing fresh, new. The name was given to express the idea of a renewed 
and better world.* Preston himself admits that the derivation 
given in Genesis v. 29, is incorrect.? Another instance is in 
the forced etymology of Zeri (Genesis xxix. 34). The name is 


1 Thesaurus, p. 862. 
2 Ewald, Geschichte des V. Israel, 1. p. 860, second edition. 
Phrascological Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis, Ρ. 43. 
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, 
from ape to hang upon a person, to belong to him; because they 
were attuched to the priests as their assistants. The Jchovist’s 
mode of expression is usually lively, fresh, smooth, and flowing. 
Ifis descriptions are full and graphic, and his writing is on the 
whole a masterpiece of Hebrew prose. Like the Elohist, he 
has a definite circle of phrases and images. Thus he uses 


nym ova sp mb yen ΓΒ Ὁ 5p ya NT I. The 
numerous posterity of Abram, Isaac, and Jacob 1s frequently 
compared to the dust of the carth, the sand of the sca, the 
stars of heaven, ete. When extension in all directions is in- 


dicated, 73") Ve ΠῚ Malad) MIDS is uscd (Genesis xiii. 14); 
when victory is promised to posterity the formula Δ) oN 
VII AY AS oceurs. Again, AON) ON stands for male aad 
female. The Klohist employs mapn “2i instead. It is no 
objection that JAYS) Ys occurs in Numbers xxx. 17, which 15 
Flohistic, because one exception docs not spoil a rule. The 
difference of meaning conveyed by the two phrases, which Kurtz 
tries to find, is the offspring of his own ingenuity, AYN 15 
used for to shift a camp, for which the Elohist has 224. WY 
to pray, for which the other has Lonrs; Ὡ 2 OS, not 
ὟΝ P12. The Jchovist uses the rare words ΓΘ. APU ; 
as also Tp Mg 2223: nis Sy. ἼΞΙ Sy. map. aya. 


A GS. ONT AM mg. 353) fer TAN. AYN. 
mT NSD. ἼΣΗ mivy, aya Das. mdg. δ᾽. The mode of 
reply adopted by Kurtz, Keil, and others, to the fact that there 
is a characteristic phraseology in the Jehovah and Elohim docu- 
ments is unsatisfactory. Ifa phrase belonging to the one writer 
happens to occur in the other, it is immediatcly adduced as an 
objection. Some of the phrases that are considered pecuhar to 
one writer, may be found, now and again, in the other. Our 
argument is based on the prevailing, not exelusive, usage in each. 
Tt is also incorrect to say, both that the phrases peculiar to the 
one document, often occur in the other; and that when they do, 
the use of this one or the other, is determined by a particular 
shade of meaning. Subterfuges like these betray a weak 
cause. 

ti biographies, the difference between the Klohist and Jchoyist 
is remarkable. The former 15 briefer and more historical: the 
latter presents sacred persons ΠῚ a more imposing light, so as to 
wake everything subservient to the glorification of the nation. 
Tradition had invested the heroes with more dignity m his day. 
Thus he sets forth Abraham in prophetie activity, because pro- 
phetism bad then attained its height. (Comp. Genesis x1. 1-3, 
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xxii. 14). On the other hand, the Elohist’s description is simpler, 
and more consonant with the patriarchal time. The Jchovist 
depicts Moses as a great prophet. According to him, the law- 
giver was favoured with such relationship to the Deity as none 
other enjoyed; and as the peewliar friend of heaven, he fre- 
quently interceded for the sinful people. But the Elohist never 
calls him @ prophet, nor does he place him on the same cleyation 
as the Jehovist does. According to the Hlohist, Moses finds, at 
first, no recognition among his people. He is taken for their 
leader almost against his will; but the Jchovist makes the 
people recognise the divine commussion he had received, and 
gladly fall in with his proposal. It is only the heads of the 
Israelites, the officers, who complain of Moses and uAaron 
causing additional burdens to the people by their request to 
Pharaoh. The Elohist represents the rod to be in Aaron’s hand. 
It is ke that is the worker of miracles and signs, though only 
Moses’s subordinate. But the Jehovist makes Moscs himself 
carry the rod, and do the wondcrs commanded by God. The 
difference between the two writers 1s clearly seen from Numbers 
xxvil. 20, 23, and Exodus xxxiv. 35. In the former, which is 
Elohistic, we read: ‘ And thou shalt put some of thine honour 
upon him (Joshua) that all the congregation of the children of 
Israel may be obedient. ......... And he laid lis hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the Lord commanded by the 
hand of Moses.” In the latter, which 1s Jehovistic, we read: 
“And the ehildren of Israel saw the face of Moses, that the 
skin of Moses’s face shone: and Moses put the vail upon his 
face again, until he went in to speak with him (God).” The 
Elohist describes the Israelites as departing from Egypt with 
a high hand, having taken advantage of the embarrassment of 
the people. According to the Jchovist, they were forced by 
Pharaoh, his servants, and the Kgyptians, to go out in haste, so 
that they took their unleavened dough with them, and baked on 
the journey. The Elolhist speaks throughout of the entire 
liberation of the people by Pharaoh; the Jehovist of a tcem- 
porary absence in the wilderness to keep festival at Mount 
Sinai. In fine, the Jehovist presents a more developed the- 
ology. Thus while the unity of God 15 always presupposed 
in the Elohim document, but never prominently adduced; it is 
definitely presented by the Jehovist, in opposition to the gods of 
other nations. The immateriality of the Divine Being is also 
more decidedly expressed in the latter, the necessity of abstain- 
ing from idolatry being derived from the impossibility of making 
an image of the supreme Being. In the Elohist, idolatry is 
commonly regarded as disobedience. Sfanilestations of angels 
as representatives of God first appear in the Jehovist, growing 
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out of the idea that the Divine Being is too exalted to manifest 
himself. Accordingly, the expression axgel of Sehorah or angel 
of God, docs not occur in the Elohist ; Genesis xxi. 17, xxxi. 11, 
and Exodus xiv. 19, being 110 exceptions ; for the first belongs 
to the redactor, the second to the junior Elohist, and the third 
to the Jehovist. This angel is interchanged with Jehovah him- 
self, the writer intimating that the appearances of God and of 
angcls were in Ins view the same (comp. Genesis xvi. 7-13, 
Exodus xiv. 19, 2). The history of man’s moral deyclop- 
ment (Genesis 11.--ἰγ.} evinces considerable advancement in 
comparison with the ethics of the Elolnst. According to the 
HJohist, man is made up of body and soul. Manis also said to 
have been formed aftcr the image of God. But in the Jehovist, 
human anthropology appears in another stage of development ; 
becanse, in addition to the soul which is in the blood, a breath of 
God is assumed (Gen. 11. 7). Sueh views also respecting the 
sinfulness of man as aga ins Genesis v1 ὃ, vill, 91, Βῆδν 8 
deep sense of its nature, harmonising with the Christian doe- 
trine of original sin, and exhibiting a more advaneed conscious- 
ness of the divine. Indeed the Elohist ΟἼΝΟΒ a much more 
favourable view of man at the beginning, for he does not speak 
of him as corrupt till near the time of “the flood; whereas the 
Jchoyist deserib-* him as wicked from a very early period 
(comp. Genesis vi. 12-18, with vi. ὃ). 

The Jehovist speaks of obedicnee to God, on which he lays 
eroat stress, oftener than of sacrifices. [le requires faith and 
trust in (τοῦ, shewing that he was deeply penctrated with the 
idea of effecting an intimate wiion between God and man. 

The Elohist, though holding the omuipotence of God, never 
speaks of other ni: tions than the Hebrew bei ine bronght to wor- 
ship Ilim. Tlence the Divine Being, as conceived and described 
by hin, is the God of the Hebrews. Of his relation to other 
peoples there is no mention. Ife 15, in effect, the wational God. 
Isracl has still uo es in universal history ; ‘and therefore the 
hlessines pronused to the patriarchs reach no farther than the 
possession of Palestine. The idea of God’s universal providence 
had not taken possession of the Israchte mind so early. The 
heathen are spoken of only tn connesion with the ehosen people. 
The Jess developed consciousness of Israel is apparent in this. 
The Jehovist infers from the unity of God, that all ‘he earth 
belongs to lam (Genesis xxiv. 9). Accordingly all nations are 
represented us participating im the blessings promised to the 
patriarchs. They are destined to a share in Israel’s salvation. 
fn ike manner, while the possession of Palestine is the highest 
aim or the: Teloy: uation, according to the Elohist ; a loftior 
import belongs to it im the view of (ioeichovice Isracl j is to be 
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a nation of priests (Exodus xix. 6), 1.6., a nation by whose agency 
others are brought to God. 

The opposition in which the Israelites stood to other peoples 
is mildly expressed in the Elohim document, which contains no 
commands directed against the heathen tmmediately. The 
national aspect of the theocr acy 1s not so prominent or exclusive 
as to hinder the author from speaking with moderation of other 
peoples. Of the Hgyptians he says nothing exaggerated or 
severe. The Midianites alone, who had been dangerous enemies, 
are rather sharply spoken of. The Canaanites appear mn ἃ 
favourable light in their transactions with Abraham and Jacob; 
and their extirpation is not mentioned. But the later legislation 
of the Jehovist (and also of the Deuteronomist), exhibits 2 
sharply-defined position against the Canaamites in particular. 
In the Elohist it is nowhere forbidden to make a covenant with 
them. The contrary appears in the Jehovah document. The 
severe injunetion to extirpate the Canaanites is found only im 
the latter (Hsodus sxin. 20,"ere5 Ἀττι 11, etc.) [hus the 
national feeling 1s very prominent in him. In fact, he takes 
an unfavourable view of all who are not Hebrews, as of Ham, 
a the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha, the Philistines. 

Nothing shews this more palpably than the my th respecting the 
origin of the Moabites and Ammonites. 

From these observations, it appears that two main forms Οἱ 
the national tradition, respecting the earhest age of humanity 
and the Hebrew people, were current; the one older, simpler, 
short, and summary, contaiing leading points of jurisprudence ; 
the other later, more ornate, and largely oceupied with the 
principal heroes and events of history. We are not to suppose 
them the creation of two writers. They had assumed their cha- 

racteristic features in the circle of the nation’s traditions before 
they were committed to writing ; and are therefore transcripts 
of different shapes into which those accumulated waditions had 
been moulded. 

It may be observed that the Elohim document properly pos- 
sesses a three-fold gradation with respect to the Deity. In the 
primitive era till Abr aham, the general and comprehensive Elehin 
appears; in the preparatory theocratic period, or that of the 
Hebrew patriarchs, #7 Shaddat is found, but only in the manifes- 
tations of God and ther repetetions (Genesis xvi. 2, xxvii. ὦ), 
xxxv. 10, xviii. 3); in the proper theocratic or Mosaic period, 
Jehovah. This fine gradation, indicative of a corresponding 
development of the religious consciousness, is not observed by 
the Jehovist, who is less correct in the application of terms, 
because he employs Jehovah, the Mosaic divine name, to desig- 
nate the Deity in the patriar chal times ; while he also uses occa- 
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sionally, bué rarely, the term Elohim. It has been too hastily 
assumed, that the Jehovist uses Elohim often. The correct state 
of the ease is, that portions occur in which Elohim appears 
exclusively, which is not always the case with respect to Jehovah. 

It has been a point of inquiry whether the Elohist was the 
earliest Hebrew writer that treated of the origin of mankind 
and the beginnings of Israel as a people. The probability is 
that he was not. He may have employed older documents 
relating to the times and events which oceupied his attention. 
It is hkely that he did. But it 1s impossible, at this distant 
period, to discover such pre-elohistic materials with any degree 
of probability, because they have been more or less conformed to 
the manner and style of the writer or writers that used them. 
Perhaps some of the graphic accounts of Joseph’s history were 
originally written in Eeypt. 

Hiatuses or gaps in the Elohim document form an argument 
against its existence, in the hands of eritics hke Keil; but the 
instances of them are fewer than he supposes. It was to be 
expected that a redaetor would not leave the fundamental docu- 
ment unscathed. Here and there portions have been suppressed, 
either to make room for others, or beeause they appeared unne- 
cessary. Vaihinger, who has examined all Keil’s examples, 
finds no more than two to the point, and even thei» validity to 
be partial. ‘The hypothesis eannot be shaken by the objection 
drawn from gaps in the Elohist. ‘ Gaping hiatuses,” as they 
are termed by persons ignorant of the doeument-hypothesis, 1s 
a phrase whieh sounds eontemptuously ; but coming from them 
means nothing. Thus it is a mistake to suppose that Genesis 
xx. 1-17, belonged to the original Elohim-doeument ; and there- 
tore to talk of such a “ gaping hiatus ”’ as there must have been 
in it between xx. 17, and the second verse of xx1., is to misappre- 
hend the state of the ease. Yet we have seen the blunder com- 
mitted. Nor docs the general corruption mentioned in vi. 
[1-13 (Klohistie) appear unintelligible, though everything 15 
pronounced very good after the creation. It is true that the fall 
is narrated by the Jehovist alone; but there is no enigma in the 
Klohist writing as he docs in vi. 11-18, though sueh a history 
of the fall as that in Genesis 11. had not preceded. <All is 
natural in the Elohim-doeument as it stands. Again, it is said, 
that there is an unnatural hiatus between chapters xiii. and xvii. 
of Genesis. The eomposition, aceording to Kurtz, wonld be 
imperfect, if chapter xvii. followed chapter xiii. immediately ; 
for Ishmael appears in xvi., the story of whose birth is related 
in xvi. Very true; but xvi. 15, 16, as well as xvi. 3 are 
Klohistic, and relate to Ishmael’s birth. 

Much mjury has been done to the hypothesis in question by 
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terming the Jchovist a repairer or interpolator of the Elohim- 
document. His seetions were not intended as interpolations. 
Nor is it aeceurate to cali him a revriser. JTe wrote mdepen- 
dently ; and has his own pecuharities which distinguish him from 
the Elohistie ones. Even if the appellations Jehovah and Llohim 
were absent, two documents, at least, might be traced here and 
there with tolerable distinctness. The facts of the case necessi- 
tate a hypothesis which assumes the employment of two or more 
documents by a final editor. A full induction of particulars 
makes this apparent. The larger the induction, the more mani- 
fest does the need of the hypothesis become. It is easy to say 
that it is “ encompassed with absurdities,” and to refer, as Ὁ. B. 
Edwards does, to the disagreement of critics on the Pentateuch 
in relation to it, as enought to condemn the whole Does, But 
most recent scholars who have studied the-subject, are agreed in 
holding the existence of, at least, two such a ‘uments tor mine 
the main body of the Pentateuch. Jiowever differing im det tails, 
they think they can clearly trace teco doewments. That they 
should disagree at times in tracing all component parts of the 
documents, is no more than might have been expected. We 
submit, therefore, that writers who speak of it as “an arbitrary 
assumption from beginning to end,” give a false idea of the 
method in which the advocates of the hypothesis have proeceded ; 

eeause many phenomena have led to 1t—distinetive characteristics 
wn passages marked by the two appellations of Deity respectively — 
which are neither obscure nor fictitious. No one who has patiently 
exainined the question with the care and sagacity it demands, 
can indulge in the random assertions about 10 w hich perfunctory 
writers in ephemeral publications indulge in, who usually know 
so little of its nature as to be unable cecx to state the case, since 
they speak of it as resting solely on the use of the names J chovah 
and Hlohim. 

It shews equal ignorance of the subject to talk of the supple- 
menter or the editor intending to harmonise the parts, and taking 
pains to fit them in with so great nicety, that the sharpest eye has 
failed to detect the junction in all cases. This was the object 
and aim of neither. Zhe Jehovist did not wnite the documents 
in any way whatever. That was the redactoi’s work; who, 
forming them into a connected text, was not solicitous οἵ 
exact agreement; nor indeed could he have introdueed it 
everywhere, without materially altering the nature of the 
documents. <All that he wished to effect was a general har- 
mony compatible with the characteristics of the doeuments. 
It is therefore absurd to talk of him as clear-sighted and blind 
at the same time—clear-sighted in the minutest points, while 
blind to a great contradiction respecting the name Jehovah—at 
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once eareful and careless. His real objet was to unite documents 
embodying different traditions of the national history. In so 
doing he was obliged to take liberties in the way of omission, 
addition, interpolation, ete., ete., but not always on a large scale. 
The modern notion of perfect hariony, as necessary to the 
records of his nation, was unknown to him. Jnfallibility of 
writings had not been discovered in his day. It was enough to 
incorporate the documents with judgment, so that the history 
might appear a connected, continnous, and tolerably complete 
work. 

It is desirable, perhaps, to illustrate the nature of the Jehovah 
and Klohim-documents by a few examples given at length. Thus 
there are two accounts of the creation—one in Genesis i-i. ὁ ; 
the other in Genesis ii. 4-11. 24; also two narratives of the 
flood in Genesis vi.-ix. Let us examine these sections :— 

At the fourth verse of Genesis 11. a new piece begins. This 
appears from the new ¢nseription or title DMQUM ΠΡΊΝ soy 
CNI2I2 YANN these are the generations of the heavens and the 
earth when they were ereated; for there is little doubt (notwith- 
standing the endeavours that have been made to shew that it is 
the subscription to what goes before) that it is a proper title to 
the account immediately following. In all other instances, 


παν πα ΓΙΡΝΝ is a title. In any case it cannot refer, as Drechsler 


assumes, to the preceding as well as subsequent history—to both 
at the same time. As used elsewhere, the words shew that they 
stand at the head of a leading lustorical seetion, where a new 
epoch, a new genealogy, or the account of another patriarch, 
commences. Hence they must point to a new and independent 
statement. Thus the title is adverse to the supposition that 
section 11. d—11, 24, is a mere continuation of the foregoing, or 
a supplement to it. And this is confirmed by the contents, which 
shew that they were intended to stand at the head of a separate 
history. The narrative begins at a certain point or condition of 
the creative work, the primary creative-act being presupposed. 
Karth and heayen already exist; the former alone becomes 
the subject of discourse. The earth is still without plants and 
creatures, but not covered with water. Neither has it risen out 
of the water; it is dry; the want of vegetation arises from the 
fact that there had been no rain. It is first moistened by an 
ascending mist or exhalation, which does not harmonise with 
its being previously submerged in water. Accordingly, no sepa- 
ration is mentioned as taking place between the waters above 
and below, as im the first chapter. Nor do we read here of the 
separation between light and darkness, and the creation of the 
heavenly hunimarics. All this is involved in the first creative 
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uct. In the prior narrative, the effect of the first creative work 
is a waste chaos, out of which the ae world with all its 
arrangements and ercatnres emerges in a certain number of days, 

by gradual and successive acts “of creation. But at the com- 
mencement of the second narrative, the present world is supposed 
to be brought forth αὐ ouce. Instead of various creative acts, a 
single one, @ one day, educes all, for it is said, “ὧι the day that 
the Lord God made the carth and the heavens, and every plant 
of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the 
field before it grew,” etc. The phrase the earth and the heavens 
denotes the earth without organised creatures init. The intro- 
duction to the present history of creation, 11. £-6, describes more 
particularly the state of the earth after the first creative act, 
shewing the sense attached by the writer to the expression ‘ the 
earth and the heavens.’ In the first place he describes it 
negatively, by speaking of what it was not yet. Plants and herbs 
did not yet exist. They are first referred to because they were 
the first products of the earth. But they did not exist as yet, 
because two necessary conditions were wanting—rain and man’s 

culture. Rain had not fallen; and man was still unecreated. 
The want of rain is supplied in part by a mist which watered 
the face of the ground. The absence of these two conditions 
forms the point of transition between the state of the earth 
negatively described, and the successive development of the 
creative processes. From the negative the writer passes to the 
positive, ov in other words, to the proper history of the method in 
which the earth became what it was intended to be. But instead 
of commencing with the fulfilment of the conditions necessary to 
the appearance of plants and herbs; instead of rain and its effect, 
vegetable productions, man’s creation must be introduced. And 
not only so, his history also must be given up to the time when 
he sinned and the ground was cursed for his sake, because rain 
does not seem to have fallen in Paradise, and human labour fol- 
lowed the introduction of sin. Thus the history begins with 
man’s creation. There are two successive stages in the origina- 
tion of the first human pair, one of freshness and imnocence 
newly springing from the Creator’s hand; the other, of evil 
and imperfection in consequence of disobedience. Man’s creation 
is described as a putting together of the component elements of 
his nature. Body and soul—the one of the earth, the other 
breathed into the body by the Spirit of God—make up the com- 
pound man, as introductory to the description of the curse which 
separated the two. The newly-formed man is put into a garden 
full of trees—of fruit-trees to serve as his sustenance. They 
were the first vegetable production of the earth. But as there 
was still no rain, God is said to have made those trees. For the 
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preservation of the garden-trees two things are mentioned as 
existing—a stream to water the garden; a man to keep it, not in 
the way of labour but pleasure. The beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air are then created for the sake of man, and 
brought to him to receive names, Afterwards the woman, who 
is not taken from the earth, but from man’s body, to shew 
dependence and mutual attachment, is brought to him. With 
the fall, woman loses her original position. Instead of being 
man’s companion, she is doomed to be in some sense his servant.! 

From this survey it will be scen how very different are the 
two narratives of creation. The second centres in the first 
human pair. Man is the prominent creature in it, around whom 
all others are grouped, and in subordination to whom they are 
specified. It is emphatically the listory of man’s creation ; 
though it 1s also a history of creation in general. But in the 
first account man is lost in the eraduated series of creative acts. 
And it consists of large outlines, unlike the second. In some 
pots the two are inconsistent ; for whereas in the first chapter 
the man and woman are represented as created together, after 
the lower animals; in the second, the man is created first, then 
the beasts, and lastly the woman. In the first man is made in 
the image of God ; in the second, likeness to the Deity comes to 
him subsequently by knowing good and evil. It is impossible 
to adopt the interpretation which regards the two as one harmo- 
mieus narrative, since they are inconsistent in one particular at 
least. Nurtz asserts that the same writer recapitulates certain 
creative acts, merely arranging them according to association of 
ideas, as an mtroduction to the narrative of the Fall. Sut 
surely the first account of creation is given as complete, needing 
110 supplement or complement. Several particulars in the second 
chapter did not require repetition as introductory to the history 
of man’s fall. No reason is offered by the critic why the 
historian should follow the suecession of ideas, instead of the 
order of time, as in the first chapter; so that the argument or 
reply is myahd. The writer groups certain facts. That is 
admitted. But im grouping them he docs not wholly disregard 
time and sequence. While he groups he shews an order of 
creation diilcrent in sume respects from that of the Elohist, and 
even contradictory in one pomt. The reasoning of Kurtz and 
Keil is illogical in its apologetic tone, beeause it makes the 
ussocuition introduced by the writer into his narrative corer and 
ercu(pate mconsisteucy. It is the voucher tor every unchrono- 
logical sequence which may be required. ΤῸ say with Kalisch 
that the “writer's end is the history of man’s fall; the serpent 

1 See Hupfeld, Die Quellen der Genesis, p. 104 et seqq. 

Ὁ Einheit des Pentat., p. 42, et seyy., and Einbeit der Genesis, Ὁ 1 Ὁ δοηηῆ: 
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occasions, the wife shares it; it 15. therefore necessary to mtro- 
duce the creation of the animals, and of woman,’’! amounts to 
nothing ; because the way in which the animals are introduced 
after man had been ereated, “And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air, 
and brought them unto Adam,” ete. (verse 19), is averse to 
that. Had the sacred writer stated that the Lord God had 
previously formed every beast of the field, ete., the case argued 
would have been plausible; but as the words stand they imply 
nothing else than that both beasts and fowls were formed atter 
the man. To mention the fow/s was not at all necessary, 
previously to the fall. We explain the compound name 
Jehovah-Elohim in the second narrative not by the fact that the 
writer wished to shew the identity of Jehovah in this section 
with Elohim of the preceding one; but by supposing that the 
full name was the only one suited to Paradise in the writer’s 
view. After the loss of Paradise Jehovah alone is employed. 
Bochmer’s hypothesis that Elohim was added to Jehovah by the 
redactor 15 less probable.? 

It is only necessary to study the two accounts to perceive how 
essentially different the development of the order of nature and 
the origin of man are in both. The first is contained in palpable 
outlines, presenting objects in regular gradations, but somewhat 
detached. The second adheres to one fundamental idea, around 
which all is grouped in proper relations. The latter shews an 
advanced refleetiveness forcign to the other. It contains the 
reasons and conditions of things, which in the first we look for in 
vain. 

Again, in the narrative of the Flood (vi.-ix.) two connected 
parallel accounts may be traced—a more copious and a briefer— 
each possessing characteristic peculiarities of view and expression. 
Take the pieces (Elohistic) vi. 9-22; vii. 6, 11, 138-24 (except 
vie 10, 12) 260, 17,22) 23) ΣΎΝ 1-19) (except parts of 2,.3,.4 
and 6-12); ix. 1-17; and the Jchovistic pieces, vi. 5-8 ; vu. 
1-5, 10, 12, 16b, 17, 22, 23; viii. 6-12, 20-22. Compare 
them together, and the following phenomena appear. The 
one account is distinguished by an universality of representa- 
tion. It sets forth not mercly men but beasts; and not only 
the latter, but the earth itsclf as corrupt before God. In 
consequence of this universal corruption, the punishment is that 
all living creatures shall be destroyed together with the earth. 
The other narrative presents things in a more limited aspect, 
with reference to their nature and actual conditions, yet 
intensively. ence while corruption is only human, it 1s 


1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 119. 
2 Liber Genesis Pentateuchichus, ex recoguitione Eduardi Boehmer, 8vo., 1860. 
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totul and deep, extending to all the thoughts of the heart 
from youth upward. In contrast with the punishment de- 
picted in the other narrative, the wrath of God is so intense 
as to amount to repentance that he had created man and 
a resolution to destroy him. In the one history, not merely 
Noah himself bot some of all creatures are saved; tivo of 
every kind. But in the other, all kinds of onentnres are not 
τ ἢ ἀκ in the deliverance; only cattle and birds, seven μα )}}8 
of clean animals and oe pair of unclean. Thus the two 
accounts clash, in that padrs of all animals were to be preserved, 
according to the Elohist; but secen pairs of clean animals and 
one pur “of unclean, according to the other. The plain state- 
ment eannot be evaded by the arbitrary assumption of two 
commands given to Noah at different times; the first when he 
was ordered to build the ark, the other when it was finished ; 
pars generally being mentioned in the former, but more 
specifically seven pairs of clean animals in the latter. The narra- 
tive contradicts this, beeause fz connerion with the supposed later 
command it is expressly said, “ Of elcan beasts, and of beasts that 
are not clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, there went in two and two unto Noah into the 
ark,” ete. (vn. 8, 9, compare also verse 15). The language here 
used forbids thie interpretation that they entered the ark by 
pairs, whatever thety nuncders, because it runs thus: “ Of elean 
beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, ..... two and two went 
into theark 3”? nof “ clean beasts, and beasts nat clean, and fowls, 

.. went into the ark twoand two.” The language of the seventh 
chapter in relation to this pomt is explained ‘by that of the sixth 
(19, 20), where the nianber of pairs 15 confessedly stated. Τὴ 
the former account, the restoration appears in the form of a 
blessing upon and covenant with all the ereatures, as well as 
with the carth. The animals are commanded to breed abun- 
dantly : man is blessed and enjomed to be frutfil, with 
dominion over the creatures ; lic is assured not only oF their 
subjection to him. but of his farther right over them for food. 
Tn ας Ἢ to the preservation of human lite, hte is required of the 
beast or man that sheds it. Pinally, a covenant, with its token, 
is established between God and all animals, even with the earth 
itself. In the fatter, the restoration of Noah is marked by a 
sacrifice of the clean animals saved from the flood, whose sweet 
savour Jehovah smelled, and by which he was propitiated ; SO 
that he resolved to curse the eround ho more for man’s sake, 
but to establish the order of nature for ever. Thus a later, 
more developed, subjective rehgion appears in the Jchovist. 

In describing the progress of the flood and the proceedings 
of Noah in relation to ii, as also in the notation of times, there 
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is a diversity in the two narratives. The one has a regular 
gradation and exactness of description in strong contrast with the 
summary method of the other. Thus the former represents the 
ark as built after a divine pattern. Two sources contributed to 
the formation of the flood—earth and heaven. It gives the 
height of the waters ; the month and day are stated several times, 
as well as Noah’s age, when he entered into the ark. Lastly, 
the saved Noah comes forth. But the second (Jehovist) account 
does nothing more than touch upon the main points, deviating 
from several particulars in the first. The flood is caused by 
forty days’ and forty nights’ rain, Periods of time are designated 
by two numbers alone—seven, and forty. The flood is announced 
seven days before its commencement, and marked by the forty 
days’ and forty nights’ continuance of the rain; whereas in the 
prior narrative 150 days are represented as the time of the flood’s 
rising before it began to abate. 

The word prevatled (ΞΔ) applied to the waters during the 
150 days (verse 2-L) cannot consist with the hypothesis that while 
the rain lasted for forty days, the waters still prevailed during 
110 after the cessation of the rain; so that there was no per- 
ceptible subsidence of them to Noah. No such eeperceptible 
sibsidence is ever alluded to. All that ἐδ stated is in vill. ὁ 
(second part), the abatement of the waters at the end of the 
150 days. The verb 134’) in vii. 24, is explained by its like 
use in vil. 18, where JBVY (ard were inercased) is joined with it 
as if for the purpose of shewing that it is inconsistent with the 
subsidence of the waters. It is incorrect to assert that a 
different term from S933"), viz., JB, is used to express the rese 
or ierease of the waters; because the latter is appended to the 
former in the 18th verse, which is Elohistic. The use of both 
together in this verse determines the sense of the one in the 24th ; 
and therefore precludes the idea of imperceptible subsidence. 
Besides, it is utterly improbable that so many as 110 days’ sub- 
sidence followed 40 days’ rain. The proportion is unnatural. 

Such are the two parallel accounts of the flood, each complete 
in itself, and independently written. The earlier and more 
comprehensive is the Elohist one. The later shews another 
stage of religious development. It will be noticed that they 
disagree even to contradiction in some particulars, such as 
the flood’s continuance, the animals taken into the ark, ete. 
Critics have tried in vain to harmonise them. Strange as 
it may appear, we have scen an attempt to shew from parts 
of the two flood-narratives that there is nothing but one 
and the same historical account. It has been alleged that 
Genesis vil. 1-6, instead of being Jehoyistic as compared with 
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the immediately preceding, contains the natural advance upon 
the narrative in the close of the sixth chapter. There (it is said) 
we have what God spake to Noah when he commanded him to 
make the ark; here (vii. 5, ete ) what God said to hiin after the 
ark was made. Dut the sixth chapter relates that God not only 
commanded Noah to make the ark, but to go into it when it 
was made (vi. 18); so that the command to enter the ark is the 
same in both; aud it is wrong to separate a solitary verse or 
part of one froim its contest, in order to make out the semblance 
of historical continuity in the narrative. Let the surrounding 
verses be taken along with the commandment addressed to Noah 
in vi, 18 and vii. 1; and it will appear that the latter is a repe- 
tition of the former; not a natural advance upon it. It is true 
that vii. 1-5 contains no directions about making the ark, but 
merely pre-supposes its construction. Yet the injunction to 
enter is the same in both; which is repetition not advance. 

It would be superfluous to give other examples. One writer 
may repeat the same particular substantially, in different con- 
nexions and for different purposes. But in doing so his identity 
will be seen, The diversities of his narratives will not be eha- 
recicristie ones. IDs accounts will scarcely be constructed on a 
diferent plan. They will uot present forms fundamentally 
unlike; or be regularly pervaded by two lines of expression. 
Above all, they wall not commonly present discordant aspects, 
the one excluding the other. Déiserepancy will never become 
wreconcilable contradiction. 

VI. Wlule it appears that two documents may be distinctly 
traced by the aid of Exodus vi. 2, 38, and the separation of the 
names up to that time, especially on the part of one writer, it is 
by no means certain that others were not employed. Itis pretty 
clear that there were one or more writers between the Elohist 
and Jchovist; though there is great difficulty in determining 
particularly who they were. Tlgen! discovered another Elohist, 
whom Hupfeld? has recently endeavoured to trace. Knobel? 
has found two decuments which he deseribes very fully, pointing 
out all their characteristics, and the respeetive pieces the Jchovist 
took from them. It is improbable that the Jchovist was a mere 
supplementcry, piercing’ his own matter here and there into the 
Klolust, and expunging or altering as he thought fit. That 
presupposes a very subordinate part. By giving him one or 
nore Unportant documents far exceeding his own materials in 
compass, the improbability of his position as ἃ mere supplementer _ 
15 lessened, 


1 Urkunden des ersten Buchs von Moses, 1798, 
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The first doeument used by the Jehovist, Knobel calls the 
book of Jashar—a work eited in Joshua x. 18, and 2 Sam. i. 18, 
and interpreted the book of right οὐ justice; a juridical work 
contaunmg /aus, as its name imports. According to this 
critic 1t began with Genesis xx. 1-17, fe. the sojourn of 
Abraham and Sarah at Gerar, and their relations there to 
Abimelech. That this paragraph belongs neither to the 
fundamental document nor to the Jehovist is obvious. But 
why give it to the book of Jashar? The only existing evidence 
respecting Jashar is, that it was a poetical anthology relating 
to the most remarkable oceurrences of Hebrew lustory during 
a certain period; as the two places in which alone it is 
quoted indicate. Why then convert it ito an extended 
document containing laws and history as well as poctical pieces: 
It appears to us that the Jchovist did not incorporate into the 
Pentateuch a lengthened, independent prose document called 
Jashar. Many of the pieces attributed to it by Knobel belong 
to the junior Elohist. The second document, which this critic 
supposes the Jehovist to have used, is that referred to in Num. 
xxi. 14, as the book of the wars of the Lord. Here 15 a disjointed 
fragment torn from its connexion so as to be unintelligible—a 
thing which would not probably have been done had the Jechovist 
siven most of its contents. The document respecting the wars 
of the Lord’s people appears to have been a collection of poems 
or songs relative to the contests in which the Israelites were 
engaged, beginning with their deliverance from Hegypt, pro- 
ceeding with their march through the wilderness, and termi- 
nating with their conquest of the promised land. We cannot 
therefore perceive the propriety of assigning to it such pieces 
as those describing the birth of Esau and Jacob, and the trans- 
ference of the birthright to the latter (Gen. xxv. 21-23, 
20-26a, 29-34). Knobel makes it a lengthened document, con- 
taining both history and legislation like the book of Jashar. 
This 1s precarious ; nor can his extended deseription of all its 
parts and features be regarded otherwise than as an ingenious 
hypothesis. Why the J chovist himself should be robbed of the 
honour of writing what is supposed to have belonged to the 
book of the wais, we confess our inability to perceive. 

The authors of these two documents are put into the Assyrian 
period and the time of Jehoshaphat respectively. The writer 
of the wars of the Lord is also thought to have employed both 
the Elohim document and Jashar. This complicates the pro- 
blem. Both are traced, not only through the five Mosaie books 
and Joshua, but also in Judges, Ruth, Samnel, and Kings. 
Thus the criticism of the Pentateuch has ereatly advanced in 
the hands of the learned critic ; whether safely is a questionable 
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matter. We eannot follow him in assuming two such doeu- 
ments as he has given to the Jehovist; but abide by the junior 
Flohist ; and assign to the Jehovist himself much more than the 
fraginents left him from Knobel’s right- and war- books. It 1s not 
likely that the two documents contained what he has given 
them; or that the Jchovist’s materials should be so distributed. 
IIe has made the Jehovist lean too much on other compositions, 
and draw too little from tradition. 

Tlow have traces of a junior Elohist been detected ? 

Certain portions of the Pentateuch belong to neither of the 
two documents exclusively, but present peeuharitics resembling 
both. Though Elohim occurs in them, they are not what are 
termed Hlohistic. Their tone and manner more resemble thie 
Jechovist’s. Such phenomena appear in the history of Jacob and 
Joseph. They are less observable in the narrative of \braham’s 
life. Thus there is no doubt of Gen. xxxv. 9-15 belonging to 
the fundamental document. It relates that the name Jsrael was 
siyen to Jacob as he returned from Mesopotamia, on which 
occasion the patriareh erected a pillar of stone, dedicating it by 
a drink-oflering and oil, and calling the place Bethel, house of 
God. But according to the preceding history of Jacob (chapter 
xxxil.), he received the name Jsraed from his night-wrestling 
with God (xxxiil. 28). Hence difierent traditions were cmployed 
in the two chapters, as is clear from the eontents. In con- 
formity with this twofold tradition, relative to the name Israel, 
is the double origin of Sethe’; for while in the fundamental 
Hlohim document (xxxv. 9-15) the place is said to have got 
that name from Jacob as he returned from Mesopotamia; it was 
so styled from a much earlier manifestation of the Deity there, 
according to xxv. 11, cte.: and with the latter agrees xxxv. 
1-7, stating that the patriarch fullilled his previously-made vow, 
on returning from Mesopotamia, by erecting an altar. JTfence 
xxvul. 11, ete, and xxxv. 1-7, though marked by the same 
name Elohin, are of later origin than xxxy. 9-15. And if 
chapter xxxi. be minutely examined in connexion with xxxv. 
1-7, it will be found that, though partly Elohistic, it does not 
belong to the primitive document, fron whose genuine parts it 
varies, but to a later Klohim document agreemeg more nearly 
with the Jchovistic parts of Jacob’s history. ; 

The Instory of the settlement of Jacob’s family in Egypt, 
which is largely interwoven with Elohistic materials, belongs, 
in a great degree, to the junior Elohist. This is shewn by the 
contents, manner, and style. The narrative is too diffuse and 
minute to harmonise with the summary notices of the primitive 
Mlohist, unless the oceurrences bore a particular theocratic and 
legal significance, which they do not. Great stress, too, is laid 
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on dreams; which is unhke the original document. Hence the 
flohistic parts of Gen, xxxvii., Exodus 1. 7-22 point, for the 
most part, to the younger Hlohist. 

Nor is the history of Abraham without indications of the later 
Elohist, particularly in the twentieth chapter of Genesis. The 
difficulties of this chapter are perplexing, especially those 
arising out of its comnexion, inasmuch as it stands between the 
promise of a son’s birth to "Abraham within a θα Ἐν 99 1); 
and the fulfilment of the promise (xxi. 2, ete.) That it cannot 
belong to the primitive document is shown by the commence- 


ment, “ Abraham journeyed from thence, DY,” implyi ing a 


definite locality in Canaan; whereas no such abode is o1ven 
before in the Elohist, who speaks vagucly of the land of Canaan 
(xi, ὃ, xin. 12; xvi. 3). - Indeed its entire spirit and tone are 
inconsistent with the older Elohist. Besides, the manner of 
expression approaches that of the J choyist ; as where Abraham 
is called @ prophet ; the coming of God in a dream to Abimelech ; 
Elohim with the plural; “ My land is before thee” (xx. 15); 
“thou shalt surely die” (7); 2439 “the south country” (1); 
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was added by the J ae 

To the same Elohist must be referred Gen. xxii. 1-13, 19, οἷο. 
Apart from the use of Elohim (verses 1, 3, 8, 9), the entire con- 
ception and point of view shew a higher development of the 
religious idea than that which belongs to the primitive Elohist. 
The sacrifice of an only son is remote from the conception of the 
first writer; who studiously kept sacrifiees away from the time 
of the patriarchs. The call of the angel from heaven (11), the 
formula of the call and the reply (2, 11), with the reference of 
the proverb to the name Moreh (8), are of later and Jchovistie 
tendency. God is also represented too anthropomorphically for 
the primitive Elohist; since he éres Abraham ; ts couvinced 
that the patriarch fears him (12), ete. Verses 14-18 are evi- 
dently a Jehovistie appendix, loosely added to the preceding. 

The third chapter of Exodus belongs to the same ; for not only 
does the title H/ohii appear in it seven times along with Jehovah, 
but an explanation of the latter name is given, which cannot 
belong to the Jehovist, because of vi. 8. The old Elohist would 
not use Jehovah as is done by the writer of the chapter; and 
therefore it belongs to the junior [lohist. 

Whatever conclusion be drawn from the sections just referred 
to, one thing must be allowed, that they belong to some other 
document than the two leading ones already described. A third 
source of tradition shines through them. And it will be gene- 


1 Sce Hupfeld’s Die Quellen, u. s. w., p. 167 et seqq. 
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yally found that the so-called younger Elohistic pieces form 
parallels to the Jehovistic. The point of view from which they 
look at history is much nearer the Jehovist’s than the Elohist’s. 
They occupy a position between the two prominent documents. 
In relation to time, the junior Elohist was much nearer the Je- 
hovist than to the primitive Elohist, because things are deseribed 
in their leading features very much as the Jehovist depicts them. 
Like motives appear. The principal traits in him and the Jehovist 
resemble one another. He is distinguished from the latter, not 
only by the use of Elohnn, but also by the absence of strong 
expressions of hatred against neighbouring tribes, and a milder 
apprehension of sin. Jn many particulars he has an analogy to 
the Elohist ; in more to the Jchovist.! 

Ifis mode of writing is casy, clear, flowing, exact. Many 
yoculiary words and expressions occur im him, as 2437 ay 
a nbyo a wife. God is deseribed with a strong anthropo- 
morphic colouring and very human qualities. He commands 
the act of spoiling the Egyptians, and even promotes 1t; 
comes to men m dreams, and speaks to them. He even wrestles 
with Jacob; and talks with Mfoses face to face, as aman converses 
with a friend. The laweiver sces TOs back parts; his face being 
covered with the hand of the Ahmehty passing by. Compare 
dix, waxane 11. 10) ete, saad, ete, in, Xil..8 Ine haters 
prominently Jehovistic, but with materials from the junior 
Kichist incorporated. ‘The spirit of this Elohist is not so strietly 
rcheious as that of lis predceessor. 

Ewald has pointed out the evidenees of writers prior to the 
Elohist, the chief of whom is the author of the cdocument 
termed the book of the covenants? Proeceding on this founda- 
tion, Vaihinger has attempted to shew the varions picces belong- 
ing to the writer, whom he calls the fore-ilohist, and assigns to 
the 12th century B.C Tis work, it is said, appears in a frag- 
mentary and unconnected state. sven at the Jehovist’s time, 
it was incompleic ; but he worked upon its basis, using it to 
supplement the narratives. The evidence is hardly suflicient 
to justify the hypothesis. The peculiar words and expres- 
sions, supposed to characterise the fore-Tlohist, are scarecly 
adequate. Very inuch of what is thought to belong to him 15 
the Jehovist’s; some is the [lohist’s. It is probable that the 
Hlohist used several brief doeuments besides oral tradition. So 
the Jechovist too may have done. Tor this reason various 
traces of older doewments appear in these two. But it is an 
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over-refined speculation to find @ particular document prior to the 
Elohist, whose parts appear in the Pentateuch. Gen. xx. 1-17 
is given as an example of the fore-Elohistic document. It 
belongs, i in our view, to the jumor Elohist. Ewald detects too 
many writers. ve, in addition to the Deuteronomist, will 
hardly be adopted by other critics. Two historical works are 
supposed to have preceded that termed the book of the covenants, 
or the fore-Elohim doeument, though he ealls its anthor the first 
narrator. His book of origins coincides with the commonly 
admitted Elohim document. The author of it is assigned to the 
reign of Solomon, and is his second narrator. His third narrator 
is put into the 10th or 9th century. He is the author of what 
is called the primitive histories. His fourth narrator is placed at 
the end of the 9th or beginning of the 8th century; and the 
fifth is put in the 8th century under Uzziah or Jotham. Here 
the Jehovist disappears, exeept he be discovered in the fifth 
narrator.! Bleek makes some pertment observations on the 
hypothesis in question.? The fore-Elohist is the most probable 
of these ; and is therefore adopted by Vaihinger, who has 
ingeniously undertaken to trace him in his minutenesses. We 
are unable to see his individuality. 

VII. Let us now inquire into the respective ages of the Elohist, 
Jehovist, and jumor Elohist, and so complete at onee what we 
have to say about these writers. 

It is plain that the primitive Elohist wrote after the Canaanites 
had been driven out of Palestine. In Gen. xvii. 6-16, and 
xxxv. 11, a promise is made to Abraham and Jacob that kings 
should spring from them—an idea which would not sggest 
itself to the mind of a Hebrew till after a king had been 
appointed. Edom is still spoken of as an independent kingdom 
(Gen. xxxvi.). The high-priest occupies a position as head of 
the theoeracy, which docs not suit the time of the powerful 
rulers David and Solomon, when the former was only a person 
walking before the king and deposable by him; not to mention 
the fact that in David’s time there were two high-priests, and 
two sanctuaries. In this way we are brought to the time of 
Israel’s first king—not farther. There is no traee of Jerusalem 
being the place of the national sanctuary ; as we should expect 
in the age of David and Solomon. The writer dwells upon the 
consecrated spots of Palestine; which were not yet illegal for 
worship. The sovereignty had not passed to the tribe of Judah, 
as far as any hint is given. It is apparent that north and south 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Isracl, second edition, vol. 1., pp. 80-175, and vol. i1., pp. 
19-45, We refer to the second edition particularly, because the first differs in the 
assigned writers. 
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were not yet separated; that Solomon’s temple was not built ; 
for the writer never speaks of the place of worship as @ house, 
but always as ἃ fent. Nor are any general pilgrimages to the 
sanctuary mentioned ; the people worshipped Jchovah at Bethel, 
Shiloh, and other places, though the most holy spot was that of 
the tabernacle. David and his dynasty had not awakened the 
interest of the nation. All this coincides with the time of Saul, 
beyond which nothing points. The flourishing time of royalty 
had not yet come ; but at the commencement of the monarchical 
constitution, blessings might be expected from it which would 
sugeest such a promise as Abraham and Jacob are said to have 
received respecting kings among their posterity ; 1n contrast with 
ihe unsettled period of “the judges. It is certain that the taber- 
nacle still existed in all its sanctity, and had not been displaced 
by the temple in the days of the writer, else he would not have 
finished his description of its arrangements with the remark, 
“Tt shall be a statute for ever unto their eenerations on the 
behalf of the children of Israel ”’ (Exodus Sai. ΤΠ ν “The 
threatening in Leviticus xxvi., respecting the scattering of the 
people, w ould reduce the date much later; but that chapte r does 

not belong to the Elohim document. The same conclusion is 
corroborated by the way i which Joseph is prominent among 
the sons of Jacob. Had the tribe of Judah attained to the pre- 

cuinenee it reached under David and Solomon, it 1s probable 
that its head (Judah) would have stood forth conspicuously ἢ in 
the writer’s narrative. The peculiar favour which Joseph 
obtained both from God and man is not unhistorical, as it is set 
forth in the Wlohist ; but that is perfectly consistent with the 
practicability of Judah’ s prommence, had the reigns of David 
aud Solomon arrived in their splendour! The I Johist’s person 
must always remain unknown. It 15 probable that he lived in 
the tribe of Judah, because he gives prominence to its first head; 

and that he was a Levite, for : all matters relating to the Leévites 
are carefully described Ξ ΠΝ employment, ditties. and the laws 
uficetine them. Hewas well aequainted with the ancient history 
of his nation, especially the genealogical and cthnographical 
paris as well us with the law in all its extent. For ecclesiastical 
law he had a particular predilection. The priest rather than the 
prophet appears. None but a priest possessed so much informa- 
tion, or had the documents which he employed. 

As the Jehovist was posterior to the Elohist we are pee 
at once to the kingly period for his date. The Israelite w 
settled in Canaan, as we infer from the Jehovist’s remark, “ faa 
the Canaanite was then in the land” (Gen. sii. 6, xiii. "ἢ The 
people had experienced the blessing of an established and well- 
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ordered worship. They had also attained to the enthusiastic 
idea that such worship was destined to unite all the nations of 
the earth. This fact could only consist with settled, peaceful 
times; not with those of David, when attention was turned 
mainly to externals. We are therefore led to think of the 
long reign of Solomon ; unless notices adduce the assumption of 
a later period. Saul’s victory over the Amalekites (Num. xxiv. 
7,20; comp. 1 Sam. xv. 2-8) was past. David’s conquests of 
the Moabites and Edomites (comp. Num. xxiy. 17-19 with 
2 Sam. vui. 2, 14) were also past. The dependence of Esau on 
Jacob, put in the form of a propheey in Gen. xxv. 23, and un- 
known to the Elohist, unphes these conquests. But the words 
of Gen. xxvii. 40—* And it shall come to pass when thou shalt 
have the dominion that thou shalt break his yoke from off thy 
neck ’’—refer to the time of Jehoram, when Edom first threw 
off the yoke of Judah, and elected a king οὐ πὴ; “LG 5 ἘΠῚ 
that the Edomites made several attempts to shake off the yoke 
before they suceceded; but none of these is sufficient to explain 
the prophecy put into the mouth of Isaae. Their rebellion in 
the last years of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings xi. 14, etc.) was not 
a proper liberation from Judah’s dominion over them; for 
Solomon retained possession of their ports ; and the [domites 
continued to pay tribute after the tribes divided into two king- 
doms. In this way we come down till about 890 B.C. It might 
be supposed, at first sight, that because the Jehovist attributes 
dreams and other lower forms of revelation to the patriarchs, 
that he belonged to the incipient stage of prophecy; before it 
had developed itself so far as to feel that dreams and visions 
might contain the element of sclf-deeeption. But this would be 
a hasty judgment ; for Moses is deseribed as a prophet far exalted 
above dreams and such inferior revelations: “If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him ina dream. My ser- 
vant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all mine house. With 
him will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in 
dark speeches; and the similitude of the Lord shall he behold: 
wherefore then were ye not afraid to speak against my servant 
Moses?” (Numbers xu. 6-8). These words evinee an advanced 
stage of reflection in the religious development of the nation. 
It is difheult to understand with exactness the historical notices 
in Num. xxiv. Assyria is there spoken of as a formidable 
power to the Kenites or southern Arabians (Num. xxiv. 21, 
22). Now the Assyrians first appear in Jewish history under 
an monareh Phul, in the reign of Menahem king of Isracl, 
about 772 B.C. Thus we are brought to the first half of 
the eighth century as the time when the Jehovist wrote. The 
twenty- third and twenty-fourth verses of Num. xxiv. appear to 
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some to reduce the time still later; but it is not certain that 
they proceeded from the Jehovist at first; and the allusion of the 
twenty-fourth yerse is ambiguous, if indeed it have a specific 
historical reference. We ean only rely, therefore, on the twenty- 
second verse. During the reign of Uzziah, characterised as ‘it 
was by various reforms, the Jehovah document seems to have 
been composed, It is true that in Gen. xxv. 18, no more is 
implied than that the Assyrians had already passed the Tigris 
and spread themselves in Mesopotamia ; and also in Gen. 11. “14, 
that they had crossed the Tigris πε πτΠ and exteuded their 
dominion as far as the Euphrates; but these historical notices, 
though consistent with a Solomonic date, cannot control the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Numbers, so as to reduee all its 
allusions to the same point of time. Hence we cannot agree 
with Tuch, who assumes that the propheey in Num, xxiv. "29, 
ete., 15 quite general and indefinite, referring to the rising power 
of Assy ria oni the east, of which the Hebiea may face heard 
in the time of Solomon.! 

It is unnecessary to consider the bearing of Gen, ix. 25-27 
on the question ; not only beeause the interpret tation 15 doubtful, 
but because it belongs, 11} our opinion, to the redactor. Tuch, 
in putting the Jehovist in Solomon’s reign, has surely had too 
little regard for the degree of religious ‘development exhibited 
by lim in comparison w vith the Elohist? s, for which much inore 
than a century is required. At the same time Von Lengerke 
seems to bring me Jehovist too late when he fixes on Ilezckiah’s 
relen.” Gen. ix 27, even if it belonged to the Jehovist, is a 
precarious eee for 724 B. C., because “it is not certain that the 
propheey was fulfilled by the Assyrians subjugating the Phe- 
micians. Knobel appears to make him even later than Iezckiah, 
for he speaks of his having lived in the last years of that king 
at the carlicst; but the main argument on which the opinion 
rests—the Jehovist’s 5. acquaintance with oriental things that the 
Jews did not know of till the Assyrian period—is hardly 
decisive.? The author scems to have belonged to the northern 
kingdom, beeause he uses expressions found only in writings 
proc eoding from 11.} He takes a prophetic view; and therefore 
hiyed in the time of the prophets. 

The Ilohim document was a private writing, which attained 
to general acceptance, and was circulated among the people 
who could read, by whom its contents were made known to 
others. The Jehovah document was composed independently by 
a much later party, not without a plan. But its wnity and 
sequence are more duheult to trace, because the redactor or editor 
who put the two together dealt with it freely and suppressed 

1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 97-98. 2 Kenaan, p. 595. 
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many parts. It appears to us that it was in a proper state to be 
understood by itself. Yet we are not insensible to the consi- 
deratious urged by many learned men against the idea that the 
Jehovistic was a connected document parallel with the Elohistic, 
which existed at first independently, and was afterwards attached 
to the older. The arguments of Bleek, the ablest advocate of 
the view that the Jechovist was nothing but a supplementer, 
enlarger, and partly re-writer of the Elohim document, descrve 
the most respectful examination ; though they have not convinced 
us. His rejection of a younger Elohist, and adherence to the 
view which he had early advoeated, led to his assuming an author 
of the Pentateuch, instead of a mere redactor or editor.’ 

The junior Elohist probably lived in the time of hsha (about 
880 B.C.) The redactor was not identical with the Jehovist. 
Some time must have clapscd between them. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that he was not Ezra, since he preceded the 
Deuteronomist. In binding together the three documents he 
acted with considerable independence, adding occasionally a 
connecting link, omitting what scemed to stand in the way of 
the connection, abridging in different modes, and transposing 
pieces according to his own view. 

VIII. Let us now endeavour to bring out the historical traces 
of the existence of the first four books of the Pentateuch in 
other biblical writers. In doing so it is necessary to avoid all 
prophetic or poetical books whose time of composition is doubtful. 
Allowance must also be made for the fact, that prophets and 
others may have derived allusions to earlier circumstances in the 
national history from tradition, not from written records. Hence 
the manner and language of reminiscences pointing to prior por- 
tions of sacred history, should be attended to. It will also be 
necessary to consider whether there be a reference to the Hlohist 
or the Jehovist; since the work of the former was known before 
that of the latter. Any clear allusion to Deuteronomy will 
testify to the existence of ow present Pentateuch at the time ; 
but the same fact does not hold good in relation to the Jehovist. 

Dayid’s psalms owe much of their tone and character to 
a knowledge of the law. This is consistent with the date 
assigned to the Elohim document. Such as celebrate the 
works of creation may have been inspired in part by the history 
of creation in the Elohist; but the entire fifth book of the 
psalter was certainly made up after the Pentateuch had been 
completed ; and most of it was even composed after the redaction 
of the latter. Thus we admit that the literature of the Davidic 
and Solomonic period was largely based on the law of Moses. 
Without the latter, David could scarcely have been such a master 
of lyric song; nor could Solomon have uttered so many proverbs. 

1 Einleitung, p. 252 et seqq. 
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But it is extravagant in Delitzsch to say,! that Exodus xv. is 
the key-note of ‘all following hymus, and Deut. xxxii. the 
magna charta of prophecy ; both were composed much later than 
ALoses, after noble hymns had appeared, and prophecy flourished. 

Keil and others find allusions in Joel to the Elohist and 
Jehovist united. The prophet writes: “A day of darkness and 
of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountams: a great people and a 
strong: there hath not been ever the hke, neither shall be any 
more after it, even to the years of many generations” (Joel 1]. 
2) wwe) has been referred to Exodus x. 14, “Before them 
there was no such loeusts as they, neither Aes them shall be 
such.” But the resemblance is too sh¢ht to shew borrowing. 
The same may be said of Joel i1. 18, ‘ dfe 15 gracious and mer- 
eiful, slow to anger and of great kindness,” in relation to Exodus 
xxxly. 6, “The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth.’’? 

It has also been disputed whether Amos and Ifosea, who 
flourished at the beginning of the cighth century, were ac- 
quainted with the Jehovist. Amos writes: © Yet t destroyed I 
the Amorite before them, whose height was like the height of 
the cedars, and he was strong as the oaks” [1 $), whieh merely 
rescmibles the description in Num. xui. 32, 33) (an Elohistie 
portion), but is free and independent. It is probable that the 
prophet did not follow the deseription in the book of iy ae 
The reference of Amos iy. 11, “1 have overthrown some of yo 
as God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” to the Elochist _ 
Gon, xix. 29, cannot be entertained, even though the two eities 
are spoken of to which the tradition in the Elohist confined the 

‘atustrophe ; because the tradition, in that very state, must have 
been well known. 

In Ifosea iv. 6, where the prophet speaks of the people being 
rejected by Jehoy ath from being priests to [lim, there is no rea- 
son for thinking that he had before hina Exodus xis Gor dhiat 
he took the idea from that place. Nor im alluding to the de- 
eeneracy of the fhthers in falling away to the idolatry of Baal- 
peor (ix. 10) does Llosea shew his acquaintance with the narra- 
tive in Num. xxv. 15, whieh is Jehovistie. In like manner the 
prophet does not allude. to CON SAV oe ype Vil Bl Rl 
little does xii. 4, ete. (Ifosea) presuppose Gen. cit abs XKAV. 
15. The words in xii. 12, “ And Jacob fled into the country of 
syria,” shew that the prophet knew the Jehovist tradition 
embodied in the Jehovist document, which alone speaks of the 
separation between the two brothers; and represents Jacob’s 
goig to Haran as a flight (Gen. xxvil. ee 43). 


! Kommentar ueber dic ent ‘sis, third edition, p. 14, Einleitung, 
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Thus we cannot adopt Tuch’s opinion in maintaining the 
acquaintance of Amos and Ifosea with the Elohist or the 
Jehovist.!. The passages referred to do not necessitate the 
supposition that the allusions are as he has indicated. ‘The 
prophets in question had not the two or more documents united, 
as they are now. Nor is there any evidence that they knew the 
Jehovist separately. If indeed the writers of the documents 
had tveented the historical traditions embodied in their composi- 
tion, the prophets must have borrowed their allusions; but as 
their traditions were the inheritance of the nation, and did not 
cease to be handed down orally because they were embodied in 
writings, the case is different. The form in which they are 
described must be reflected in later writers, in order to prove 
imitation. Unless the mode of statement be similar, it is logical 
to infer that one is borrowed from another. In none of the 
oldest prophets—Jocl, Amos, Hosea—does such verbal resem- 
blance appear. 

In Isaiah i. 9, 10, there isa reference to the destruction of the 
Jordan-vale similar to that in Amos, in addition to the vicious- 
ness of the inhabitants, which implies acquaintance with Gen. 
xix. The same conclusion follows from Isaiah ni. 9, ‘ ‘They 
declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not,’ from Gen. xix. 5. 
But in Isaiah iv. 5, 6, where we read, “ And the Lord will create 
upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and upon her assem- 
blies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of a flaming 
fire by night: for upon all the glory shall be a defence. And 
there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day time from 
the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from storm 
and from rain,” there is no reason for supposing that the des- 
cription of the tabernacle by the Elohist and Jehovist in Num. 
ix. 15-23, Exodus xxxiii. 7-11, xl. 34 was before the prophet ; 
because the traditional account of the tabernacle was well- 
known. Nor in Isaiah iv. 1, “And in that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man, saying, ‘‘ We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel, only let us be called by thy name to 
take away our reproach,” do we discern a reference to the legal 
requirements in Exodus xxi. 10, relative to the taking of a con- 
cubine in addition to a purchased female Hebrew, and the non- 
abridgment of duties owing to the latter ; because Isaiah speaks 
of the duties involved in the marriage state. In Isaiah vy. 11--- 
“therefore hell hath enlarged herself and opened her mouth 
without measure’’—there is a personification of Sheol, repre- 
senting the depopulation of the country by the enemy’s sword, 
without allusion to the fate of Korah in Num. xvi. Again, 
Isaiah x. 26, xi. 11, xv. 16 shew no more than that the tradition 
embodied in Exodus xiv. was well-known to the writer. Dut 
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Tsaiah xxx, 27-53, isa manifest imitation of the song in Exodus 
xv., which latter is older than the Jehovist himself, Isaiah xii. 
2 is initated from Exodus xy. 2; but the prophecy is confessedly 
later than Isaiah. Thus the allusions of Isaiah to the Elohist 
aud Jehovist are very few; and though they were more, nothing 
in the date of the latter prevents the prophet’s use of his 
document. 

In Micah vi. 5, we read, “O my people, remember now what 
Balak, King of Moab, consulted, and what Balaam, the son of 
Beor, answered him,” ete, which implies an acquaintance with 
the narrative in Num. xxii. But {1115 is consistent with our 
position respeeting the Jehovist. It cannot be shewn that the 
elder Zechariah alluded to the Jehovist in ix. 1, 11, xiii. 7, 8. 
In that case our date of the Jehovist could not stand; for the 
Zechariah in question was rather prior to Isaiah. 

These prophetic references need not be followed farther. There 
is nothing against the use of the Jehovist by Nahum and suc- 
eceding prophets, who would probably base their exhortations on 
the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. Hengs- 
tenberg and Von Bohlen seem to have fallen into two extremes 
respecting the comparison of prophetic passages with the 
Pentateuch; the former concluding at once that the prophets 
borrowed from the Elohist and Jehovist ;! the latter, that the 
Pentateuch contains distinct allusions to the older prophets 
We have endcavoured to follow the true medium between these 
views. 

Let us now glance at the supposed references of the Elohim 
document to the Jehovist, collected by Keil on the toundation 
of Kurtz.3 

Gen. vy. 3 to iv. 25. Tlere there is none, because the Elohist 
(y. 3) merely states a faet repeated by the Jehovist. 

Gen. v. 29 to iii. 17. Part of the twenty-minth verse is from 
the redaetor. The rest has no reference to iii. 17. 

Coneexix, ον. 10-13. “Tiisaverse naturally follows the 
seventeenth chapter. Connected with it, it occupies its proper 
place. 

Gen. xxi. 9 to xvi. 15. The former of these is the redactor’s ; 
the latter the junior Elohist’s (in part). 

Gon. xxit. 19 to xxi. 88. The former is the younger [lohist’s ; 
so 1s the latter. 

Gen, xxi. 4, 6, presuppose a longer abode in the neigh- 
hourhood of Hebron, of which the Llohist knows nothing. 
This is nothing; but the Jehovist’s accounts of Abraham’s 


* See Introduction to the Book of Genesis by Von Bohlen, edited by James 
Teywood, Mole ott. 
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former dwelling there, have supplanted the Elohist’s briefer 
notices. 

Gen. xxviii. 20, 21, to xxvit. 15. The former verses proceed 
from the younger "Elohist ; the latter 15 the redactor’s. 

Gen. xxxii. 100, 13, to xxxi. ὁ. The former belongs to the 
junior Elohist ; the latter to the Jehovist. 

Gen. xxx. 18 to xxxviii. 14. Both are the redactor’s. 

Gen. xxxv. 1-3, 7, to xxvin. 18-16. Both are the redactor’s 

Gen. xL 4 to xxxix. 21-23. The former belongs to the junior 
Elohist ; the latter partly to the redactor and partly to the 
Jehovist. 

Gen. xlvi. 12 to xxxvii. 7-10. There is no necessary con- 
nection between these. The latter is not required by the former. 
Besides, the former belongs to the junior Elohist. 

Gene χὴν δ tO 350 29, 40. he former is Jehovistie ; so 15 
the latter too. 

In this manner we might go over all the alleged references in 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, of the Elohist to the Jehovist, and 
shew their fallacy or incorrectness. Keil takes Stahelin’s division 
as his basis—a division which has various inaccuracies. This cir- 
cumstanee facilitates his argument without exhibiting his honesty. 

In relation to this topic—the allusions to the Pentateuch 
ciseoverable in subsequent books—nothing can be more fallacious 
or inconsequential than the statements of Hengstenberg and his 
tollowers. In the historical books, from Joshua to Chronicles 
inclusive, passages are collected referring to places in the 
Pentateuch. All the prophetic literature is treated in the same 
manner. Obadiah, Joel, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekicl, Amos, Hosea, are made to yield abundant 
testimony. The poetical hterature, such as the books of psalms 
and proverbs, is adduced for the same purpose. By such a pro- 
cess an imposing array of passages is made out. Its very length 
and largeness are deceptive. It serves to fill up pages in Enolish 
books, ato which it is transferred in the lump. But when 
sifted, its tumnportanee vanishes. All that is really relevant 
amounts to littl. Indeed nothing in it militates against the 
proper use of the documents we have described, or the dates 
belonging to them. It is convenient for Hengstenbere, Hiver- 
pee Keil, Caspari, ete., to overlook the late dates of almost all 

the histor ὯΙ books m whieh they find quotations from, or 
allusions to, the Pentateuch. It is also convenient to ignore the 
fact that unwritten historical tradition may have supplied 
authors with many things which are also rec ‘corded in the books 
of Moses. It is highly conducive to their cause to ignore the 
separate existence of the Elohim and Jehovah documents before 
they were incorporated in the present Pentateuch. Τί suits their 
purpose to amass everything in the other books that has a sem- 
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blance to the Pentateuch, and say, “ Tere are plain allusions to 
the written Pentatench we now have.” But such criticism 1s 
perfunctory and deceptive. It saves trouble certainly. It 15 
also well adapted to English theological conservatism. But the 
honest lover of truth cannot be satisticd with it. Unappalled by 
the calumnies of Pharisaical evangelicalism, he must open his 
eyes, use his judgment, and look round about the theme. 

The entire subject of documents incorporated into the Pen- 
tateuch might be made apparent even to an ordinary reader, by 
calling his “attention to a few plain facts, such as: ἐς Abraham 
said (CDN), Lord God, what wilt thou give me, secing 1 go 


childless, and the steward of my house,” ete. (Genesis xv. 2). 
1 ὙΠῸ very next. auerse, the same 11 AStaaee is uttered by 


Abraham. °“And Abraham said (ΘΝ), Behold to me thou 


hast given no seed: and lo, one born in my house is mine 
heir.’ It is easy to see that different authors appear here; one 
would not so write. 

Again we read: “ And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he 
said, Surely i Lord (7M) is wt this place; and 1 knew it not” 
(Gen. xxviii. 16). The very next verse is: “And he was afraid, 
«aud said, Wow dreadful is this place! this is none other but the 


house of God (B° 35 N), and this is the gate of heaven.” The 


patriarch speaks twice in immediate succession ; using however 
two different appellations of Deity. The former verse belongs 
to the redactor; the latter to the junior Elohist. 

The gestion is firmly established on critical grounds, that 
two docmuents at least are incorporated into the present DPen- 
tatench-documents in many respects different, and sometimes 
contradictory. It may suit an atmosphere of ignorance to re- 
produce the uncritical, far-fetched apologies of “‘Hengstenberg, 
jiavernick, Keil, and Kurtz, in opposition to settled results ; 
but as soon as a little lieht shines, their emptiness appears. 
Kautz himself has given up the arguments of his work “on the 
unity of Genesis’ —a fact commonly concealed, or not known, 
by the small retailers of its contents in England, And every 
scholar can easity estimate the worth of Keil’s opiions on nice 
and delicate points of eviticism. It may harmonise with the 
temper of religious sectaries in Eneland to denounce men like 
Bleek, Tuch, De Wette, Ewald, Hupteld, and Knobel as irreli- 
lous or sceptical, because they have carefully investigated the 
subject ancl en expressed their views upon it; “but who 
are their Judges ? Are smatterers m Hebrew the per sons to lament 
over such men’s treatment of questions that have nothing to do 
with religion, as though it were irreligious ? Is it a heinous 
heresy to be out of the pale of what is called evangehealism ἢ 
l’ortunate indeed it is, that they are out of the pale of that 
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intolerable evangelicalism which thanks God, in the spirit of the 
Pharisee who went up to the temple to pray. As long as the 
stale attempts of Ilengstenberg and his school to uphold the 
Mosaic authorship of the whole Pentateuch are dealt out In 
small doses in Great Britain, the criticism of the Old Testament 
is retarded, and a barrier set up against the tide of enlightened 
opunon, which must soon be swept away. The scholars of Ger- 
many may well wonder at the traditional ‘vertia of Enelish 
theologians who sleep over the Bible, and er y neology when new 
inform ation is bronght to their ears ; but the latter must shortly 
awake out of their “lethargy, and open their minds to the light 
of truth. Their old dogma of inspirational infallibility net 
be discarded : then will the resuits of scicntific criticism have 
chance of penetrating their understandings. We say the rat 
because it is evident that they are unable to estimate aright 
certain processes in the department of Hebrew criticism; or to 
separate masters from apprentices in Biblical learning. It is 
compassionately thought, that Germans are incapable of appre- 
elating evidence ; but the questions we speak of are those in 
which the evidence largely involves an intimate knowledge 
and acute perception of Hebrew writing. Of course it is neces- 
sary to assume that the poor Germans, whose acquaintance with 
the Bible reeords is immeasurably beyond that of this nation, 
are grossly deficient in reverence for ‘the Holy Scriptures, and 
incapable of sympathising in the pious feclings of the saered 
writers; as if tgroranee and superstition were the constituents of 
reverence. A man may believe foo much, as well as too little. 
He may believe till he has carnal aud unworthy notions of the 
Almighty, thinking Him to have so interfered in the petty 
atfairs of His creatures as to speak andibly to them in the air, 
and even to appear in human form: he may make the Deity in 
his own image and think ¢thaé religion ; but these anthropo- 
morphic conceptions are infinitely more dishonoring to Jehovah, 
than any rational treatment of records which unfold the spir itnal 
development of the Jewish race at an carly period of their 
history. Declamation, invective, pictistic horror, orthodox pity 
for the infidel Germans, answer no purpose but to impose on the 
vulgar: and as insertions in religious works, are ey out of 
place. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant ? 
To his own master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be 
holden up: for God is able to make him stand.” — Censorions 
judging, cowardly insinuation, uncharitable suspicion, stealing 
others’ good name and character, constitute the religion of many. 
Happy “will it be for them, if it takes them to heaven sooner 
than the sceptics they hate. 

IX. The following tables of Elohist and Jehovistic sections 
may be useful: 
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X. Unity of authorship is also discountenanced by duplicates, 
which appear not unfrequently in Pentateuch-duphcate efyno- 
logies, and traditional duplieates of the same transaetion. 

Thus there are double etymologies of the names Issachar and 
Zebulon (See Gen. xxx. 14-16 compared with verse 18; and 
Gen. xxx. 19, 20). In xxx. 16, the name Issachar 15 explained 
by the circumstance that Leah had hired (BY hire) Jacob from 
Rachael for a night, with her son’s mandrakes ; while in the 
eighteenth verse she ealls the child Issachar, because God had 
given her a hire or reward for lending her maid to her husband. 
In hke manner, Leah ealled her sixth son Zebulon, fc. dweller, 
because, as she said, “ Now will my husband dwell with me ;” 
but her words, “God hath endued me with a good dowry,” 
intimate dowry as the meaning of the name Zebulon, from the 
Hebrew 33}, ΞΖ has given me a gift, 1. Ho =p ΠΣ; 
daleth and lamed bemg imterehangeable letters. 

Lhe majority of proper names belonging to the earhest period 
of [lebraism constitute the subject of fictitious etymologies; as 
is well known to seholars. The Hebrew writers, having no 
perception of scientific etymology and looking out for allitera- 
tions, undertook to explain old names by the language as it was 
spoken in their day. Each would naturally give his own 
derivation of the same word. 

Dittcrent etymologies of the name Joseph are given in Gen. 
xxx. 23, 24. “ And she (Rachacl) conceived and bare a son and 
sud, God hath taken aray my reproach. And she called his 
name Joseph, and said, The Lord shall add to me another son.” 
In the former ease py is equivalent to ΣΝ" from ΘΝ; in the 
latter, the Jchovist deduces it from DY fo add. Yo this Keil 
rephes, that the former giyes no etymology but only makes a 
sheht allusion—a most meorrect statement.! 

Sarah is taken by -Abimelech at Gerar (Gen. xx. 1-18) as 
she had been taken in Egypt by the king of the country (xii. 
10-19), with the intention of making her a wife. The same 
thing also happers to Rebeeca at Gerar (Gen. xxvi. I-11). It 
is true that in those rude times the same event may have hap- 
pened in different places, at considerable intervals of time ; and 
that dissimilar as well as (he cirewmstances are connected with 
each narrative. It is remarkable, however, that two events so 
stuikinely alike should have oceurred in Abraham’s lite. And 
when Sarah’s beauty is the thing from which danger is appre- 
hended in both cases, there is an apparent difficulty in the con- 
tents of xvn. 17, xvii. 11, 12, She must have preserved her 
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charms to a late period of life. It is also remarkable that Gerar, 
the theatre of action, and Abimelech the party coucerned, are 
the same in both cases. It is mere assumption to say that 
Abimelech was the common name of Gerar’s kings, like Pharaoh 
in Egypt. Still there is some room for doubting the original 
identity of the facts on which these portions of the history are 
founded, in consequence of the dissimilarities. But we are 
more inclined to give them a common historical basis, than to 
maintain their original independence. 

Again, the narratives in Gen. xvi and xxi. 9-21 relative to 
the flight of Hagar, appear varieties of one and the same event, 
because the principal circumstances are identical. Thus both 
have the same result, which 1s obviously the aim intended, viz., 
the separation of the Arab descendants of Abraham from his 
theocratic posterity ; which 15 accounted for by the expulsion of 
Ishmael from his father’s house. The motive leading to that 
extrusion is the same, viz., Sarah’s jealousy and envy. <As an 
alleviation of the condition to which the youth is doomed, the 
ereatness and power of the people are noticed in both. “11 will 
make him a great nation”? (xxi. 18). “1 will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly, that it shall not be numbered for iultitude” 
(xvi. 10). In both cases, an angel makes this announcement, 
with the same etymology of the name Js/imael. The manifesta- 
tion of the angel is at a fountain of water in the wilderness. 
Thus the essentials of both narratives are the same. The 
remaining circumstances are of secondary moment, and do not 
hang well together. The chief point of discrepancy is, that in 
one, the expulsion takes place before the birth of Isaac; in the 
other, after that event. The view of the narrative, which refers 
them to the same transaction taking different forms m the pro- 
eress of transmission though two independent channels, is con- 
firmed by the fact, that the one 15 tor the most part Junior 
Elohistic ; the other, Jchovistic. 

Another duplicate account is in Exodus xyn. and Num. xx. 
1-13 of the water brought out of the rock, and the origin of 
the name Mertbah. Asthe same name could not be given twice, 
both must have grown out of one. It has been ascertained that 
Exodus xvii. 2-7 is Jehovistic; while Num. xx. 1-13 contains 
portions of different documents. There is also a double descrip- 
tion of the manna in Exodus xvi. 1], ete., and Num. x1. 7-9. 
In the former it is said that it fell from the air, was white like 
coriander seed, and melted if the sun shone upon it; in the 
latter, that it could be pound in mills or beaten in mortars, or 
baked in pans, and prepared for cakes. ‘Thus two writers appear. 
Had one and the same author described this extraordinary food 
of the Israelites, he would not have presented such varying 
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accounts. Walisch! can only explain the fact by assuming that 
two sorts of manna are meant; what he calls αὐ τα and 
trec-maund. He omits to notice the true cause of diversity in 
the description—difference of authorship. The tamarive manifera 
or tarafa shrub yields the substance in question by the puncture 
ofan insect, the coccus maniparus. Exodus xv1. 9-26 is Elohistic ; 
Nun. ΧΙ]. 15 Jchovistie. 

There is olso a double account of the miracle of the quails in 
ix. xvi. and Num. xi. The former represents them as a boon 
eiven by God to satisfy the people’s hunger, and convinee them 
of their dependence on the covenant God (verses 4, 12). The gift 
of manna to the people is also connected with that of the quails. 

doth were granted together in the second month of the first year 
after the exodus, The latter account is very different. The 
quails are brought by a wind from the sea; and the cating of 
them produees a plague among the people. Because the people 
lusted, this food was sent in anger to destroy them. The book 
of Numbers does not contain the least hint that quails had been 
previously sent to the people; but the narrative leaves the 
impression that this was their first and only bestowal, a year 
afier the time specified in Ex, xvi., at Kibroth-hattaav ah, after 
the people had become tired of the manna. Is it not pro- 
bable then, that the writer in Exodus puts two different facts 
together which were separate in time, viz., the sending of 
quails and manna’ It is no explanation to assert that there 
is nothing improbable im supposing that the Israclites twice 
murmured for flesh, and that God twice sent them quails. Zhe 
manner of Num. xi. renders this supposition extremely im- 
probable. Part of Ix. xvi. is Elohistic ; Num. x1. 1s Jehovistice. 

The entire number of dupheates is considerable. Thus the 
bith of Seth and Enos; the corruption of man before the flood, 
and the divine determination to destroy him; the merciful 
resolve on the part of God after the flood; IHuear’s sitting 
opposite Islunacl, the ratification of the covenant between 
Abraham and <Abimelech; the introduction of the name 
Jehovah ; Jchovah’s descending on Mount Sinai; the arrival 
of Isracl at Kadesh; the disposition of Korah’s faction before 
the sanctuary; the conduct of the king of Arad; the giving of 
the law book to the Levites; the explination ‘of the names 
Tsnac and Bethel, the appointment of Joshua, are related trice ; 
some three times. We do not say that the same writer may 
not occasionally repeat a thing; or that each of these examples 
evinees two or more writers. But the great number of duph- 
cates, and even triplieates, is hardly consistent with single 
authorship ; especially as most are introduecd the second time 

1 Commicutary on Exodus, p. 218, ct seqq. 
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as if they had not bcen referred to before; and also show dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of language.' 

AI. Diversities, confusedness, and contradictions also dis- 
countenance unity of authorship. 

According to Exodus xu. 15, ete., the feast of unleavened 
bread was introduced before the exodus; but from xiil. 8, etc., 
we learn that it was instituted aftcr that event, at Suecoth. 

From Deut. x. 8, it is plain that the [eviies were not 
appointed at Sinai, but later; whereas we learn from Num. viii. 
that their institution took place at Sinai. 

Lhe Israelites did not listen to Moses at first for anguish of 
spirit and cruel bondage (Ex. vi. 9,12). But in iv. 31, they 
believed and rejoiced when he announced deliverance to them. 
It may be said that the elders were the persons spoken to in the 
latter case, not the people; and that they were induced to believe 
in him by the signs he wrought. But if the heads of the 
people were convineed of his divine mission, the people groaning 
under their burdens would be ready to follow them. 

According to Ex. vi. 2, ete., Moses received his divine com- 
mission to deliver the people out of bondage tn Ngypt. But im 

. 1, ete., he received it in Midian. It was not first received 
m ai Midian and afterwards repeated in Egypt, because the former 
call is followed by Moses and Aaron going in to Pharaoh and 
asking him to let the Israclites go for the purpose of holding a 
feast in the wilderness. Had Moses not visited the king to ask 
for the thing he was called by God to effect, we might reasonably 
suppose that the call was repeated ; but since he did so, a second 
call was unnecessary. The two calls are in reality the nar- 
rations of different writers, giving a somewhat diflerent version 
of the same thing. The one represents Moses as asking for a 
temporary release of the people (Ix. v. ὁ, cte.); the other for 
their entire deliverance (vi. 11; vil. 2; 1x. 35; x1. 10). 

In Gen. xxxvi., we read that, according to Judah’s proposi- 
tion, Joseph was sold to the Ishmaclites (25-28). But it 1s also 
stated that a company of Midianites passing by took him out of 
the pit (verse 28), and sold him into Egypt to Potiphar (verse 
36). The Jehovist insertion in the twenty- -cighth verse, “and 
sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty picces of silver,” con- 
fuses both accounts. That two traditions are given appears 
from the fact that the selling of Joseph into Kgypt is related 
twice, and assigned once to mane Midianites and once to the 
Ishmaelites. 

Beersheba was so called because both Abimelech and 
Abraham sware there, according to Gen. xxi. 31; whereas it 
was so named. at a subsequent time, when Isaac and Abimelech 

1 See Knobel, Exeget. Handbuch, xii. pp. 497, 498. 
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sware to one another (Gen. xxvi. 39). The former is junior 
Klohistie, the latter Elohistie. 

In hke manner Jacob’s name was changed to Israel, when 
he wrestled with a supernatural being in human form all mght, 
before he met his brother Esau, on his return from Aesopotamta 
(Gen. xxxti. 28); whereas according to Gen. xxxv. 10, he 
received the name on another occasion, at Bethel not Penuel ; 

as the first passage states. It is a mere subterfuge to assert 
that, because no reason is assigned for the change of name in 
xxxy. 10, it relates no more than a solemn confirmation of what 
had been done already. iA reason for the change does not 
necessarily accompany its reeord. The words are explicit: 
“And Ged said unto him Thy name is Jacob; thy name shall 
not be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name.” 
If his name were Israel before, the words plainly assert the 
contrary. The passages are junior Hlohistic, and Llohistic 
respectively. 

An analogous example is Pethel, formerly Luz, which was 
so named by Jacob on his journey to Mesopotamia (xine Ὁ, 
xxxi. 13), but according to xxxy. 15, on his return. Identical 
names of places are not imposed twice. 

According to Gen, xxvi. 34, Esau took two wives, Judith, 
daughter of Beeri the ἩΠΕ aiid Bashemath, the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite; and according to xxvini. 9, 1: added Mahalath, 
the se of cee and sister of } Nebajoth. Dut we learn 
from xxxvi. 2, ete, that his three wives were Adah, danehter of 
Elon the Thee Aholibamah, a granddaughter of Zibeon the 
Ilivite, and 1 ἀνά; Teliiicel: s daughter. Here the accounts 
disagree in that Elon’s daughter i is sometimes called Bashemath, 
sometimes Adah ; in Tele? s daughter being variously sty led 
Mahalath and ΠΕΣ in Judith being also Aholibamah ; 
the father of the latter being sometimes Beer. the ΤΠ τ; 
somctimes Anah the ITivite. 

To remove the opposition various hypotheses have been 
framed. Thus some suppose that the names designate ditlerent 
persons; and that Msau had six wives, Judith, Bashemath (daneh- 
ter of Elon), Adah, <Aholibamah, Mahalath, Bashemath 
(daughter of Ishmael). This solution labours under the very 
great improbability that four out of the six were composed of 
two sisters. Others think he had but five.  Ilengstenberg 
Imagines that each had two names, and so reduces the number 
to three. Ile thinks that all the wives received new names at 
their marriage. Violence is done to the record by this solution; 
for it identifies Anah with Beeri, and conjectures that he was 
called Beer’, from his finding warm spring ‘sin the wilderness 
(xxxv1.2+4). We do not object th that Anah is called a ILiv tC (NSN VI. 
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2), and also a Horite (xxxvi. 20), beeause it is generally admitted 
that Horite should be read for Hivrite; but Deer is called a 
Hittite in xxvi. 84. It is a groundless conjecture on the part of 
Hengstenberg that the term ZHiétite, though originally designa- 
ting a single Canaanitish tribe, was employed in a broader 
sense to denote the whole race.!| No satisfaetory solution of the 
contradictions has been yet offered. Low the difficulty can be 
eleared up on the prineiple that one independent writer, whether 
using documents or not, left the passage in xxxvi. 2, ete., in such 
inconsistency with the other two preceding, we are unable to 
see. But it is easy to account for the diserepaney on the hypo- 
thesis of a redactor having two or more documents independently 
composed, and exercising on the whole a moderate degree of 
eontrol over their contents. Both xxvi. 34 and xxvii. 9, 
which harmonise, are Elohistie; but xxxvi. 2, ete., belongs to 
the younger Elohist.? . 

In Exodus 111. 1 and xviii. 1, Jethro is termed Moses’s father- 
in-law; but in 11. 18, 21, Level is said to have given his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Moses. In Num. x. 29, Moses’s father-in-law 
is called Hobab, son of Raguel the Midianite. A comparison of 
Exodus xvii. and Num. x. 29, shews Jethro and JLobab to be 
identical ; and therefore Ranke’s solution that ILobab as well 
as Jethro became brother-in-law of Moses, Raeuel being the 
father-in-law, is untenable. It is possible, as Keil after Ewald 
supposes, that Hobab, as priest, bore the name Jethro from WV 
excellence; but that in Exodus 11. 18, IN means grandfather, and 
in 11. 21, SAD denotes his granddaughter, 1s arbitrary assumption.’ 
The diversity still remains in the records, that Revel, or Raguel, 
was Moses’s father-in-law; and that JZobab, son of Raguel, was 
his father-in-law. ; 

Let us examine another example where inextricable diversity 
prevails, viz, Gen. xxxvii. 36-xxxix. 1-23, for the thirty- 
eighth chapter interrupts a continuous narrative. ILere it will 
be observed, that after Joseph had been accused by the wife of 
his master who is called Potiphar, captain of the guard of 
Pharaoh, of an attempt upon her chastity, and had been cast 
into the state prison, he found the same favour in fis sight as 
he had done before in the eyes of Pharaoh ; the keeper of the 
prison committing to his care all the prisoners. But τὰ xl. ὦ, 
the prison appears the same as the house of the captain of the 
ouard; whence, the inference follows, that the two captains of 
the guard and masters of Joseph were tdentical. The keeper of 

1 Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. 11.. p. 27d, et 5666. 

2 See Bleek’s Hinleit., p. 288. 

3 Unterschungen ueber des Pentateuches, vol. iL, p. 6, et seqq. 

4 Lehrbuch der Einleitung, p. 73. 
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the prison and captain of the guard were thus one and the 
same; which the history, as it hes before us, does not sanction. 
If they were identical, 1f has been assumed, for the purpose of 
removing the contradiction, that Joscph’s first master merely 
sent him out of his house into the prison of which he was master, 
the favour shewn him again being interpreted of a reconciliation ; 
but the records say nothing of reconciliation; and the favour 
Joseph obtained is described, the second time, in nearly the same 
unhmited terms as the first. Others suppose, that the keeper of 
the prison or gaoler, was a subordinate of the captain of the 
guard. The words of xl. 8, 4, are against that conjecture. We 
believe that they are two different independent persons. Two 
sources may be traced here. One writer appears to have 
known of only one master, viz., the captain of the guard, 
who was also over the state-prison. The other writer (the 
Jchovist) represents Joseph as coming into the possession of an 
Aigyptian master (xxxix. 2), and being punished by consignment 
to the state-pnson. By following the Jehovist, we infer that 
Joseph had two masters; by following the junior Elohist that 
he had but one. It is difficult to bring unity into the com- 
position otherwise than by assuming different sourees, and 
regarding the words in xxxix. 1—‘an officer of Pharaoh, cap- 
tain of the guard”’—as the redactor’s, who mistook the real state 
of the case. Nothing can prove the whole history natural and 
consistent.) The observations of Kurtz? for this purpose are so 
far-fetched, that nobody but one determined to shut his eyes, 
would transcribe them. They serve, however, to fill wp English 
books. 

The history of Jacob presents discrepancies, especially in its 
chronology. Thus Esau married a Ilittite when he was forty 
years old—a proceeding which displeased his parents, and led to 
Jacob’s mission into Mesopotamia to find a wife among his rela- 
tives there (Gen. xxvi. 34, ete, xxvii. 46, xxvill. 2). IDence 
us departure must have taken place soon after Esau’s marriage, 
that is, when Jacob, who was of the same age with Esau, was 
about forty years old. In Mesopotamia, Jacob begat six sons by 
Leah, two by Bilhah, two by Zilpah, and Joseph by Rachel 
(xxxv. 23, cte.), as also a daughter called Dinah, by Leah 
(xlvi. 15). The last of his children there was Joseph, whom 
Rachel, after long barrenness, bore (xxx. 22). He must have 
come into the world much later than the sons of Leah and the 
daughter ; for he is called the son of Jacob’s old age (xxxvii. 8) ; 
and was a dad among his brethren (xxxvii. 9). Ife was 
therefore much younger than they, who are styled men long 


' See Hupfeld, Die Quellen, u. 5. w., p. 65, et seqq. 
1. Einheit der Genesis, p. 192. 
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before (xxxiv. 7). It agrees with this that when Jacob went 
down into Egypt, Judah and Asher were grandfathers (xlvi. 12, 
17); while Joseph was only a father (xh. 50, xlvin. 1.) Hence 
the narrator puts a long interval between Joseph and the other 
children born in Mesopotamia. He also states that Joseph was 
thirty years old when he interpreted the king’s dreams, and was 
married (xli. 46); and that Jacob was one hundred and thirty 
years old when he was taken to Egypt and stood before Pharaoh 
(xlvii. 9). By calling to our aid the years of blessing and 
famine in Egypt, and Jacob’s removal to it (xh. 47, ete., 53, 
etc., xlv. 6), it may be inferred that the fortieth year of Joseph 
coincided with the hundreth and thirtieth of Jacob, so that 
Jacob became the father of Joseph in his nineticth year. <Accor- 
dingly, Jacob is represented as having been fifty years in 
Mesopotamia. When he returned to Canaan, his sons were 
erown up to be men (xxxiv. 7, 25, ete.); and his daughter 
Dinah, born after the other children of Leah, was marriageable 
(xxxiv. 2). The only way of setting aside this last proof’ 1s to 
assume a long abode of Jacob in Sichem, during which his 
children had grown up. But that is untenable ; for Benjamin 
had ten sons (xlvi. 21) when Jacob on his way to Eeypt was 
one hundred and thirty years old; and we know that Benjamin 
was born after Jacob’s departure from Sichem (xxxv. 16, ete.) 
Jacob also left Mesopotamia to come to his father Isaac (xxx. 
18), who dwelt at Hebron (xxxv. 27). Hence Jacob did not 
remain long at Sichem. Such is one narrative. But in another 
history of Jacob, the patriarch served Laban seven years, 
and then received Leah and Rachael as wives, having been 
obliged to serve seven years additional for the latter (xxix, 20, 
ete.) During the second seven years he begat the children 
already mentioned, with the exception of Benjamin (xxix. 32, 
ete., xxx. 5, ete.) After Joseph’s birth, he requested to be 
released (xxx. 25), but was indueed to remain and serve six 
years longer, so that his whole time with Laban was twenty 
years (xxxi. 88, 41). Hence all his sons on the journey from 
Mesopotamia were from six to thirteen years of age, and are 
therefore designated ¢ender children (xxxiii. 19). Thus a much 
shorter stay with Laban is assumed by the Jchovist. 

Again, Abraham is somewhat incredulous about the fact of 
having a son, at the age of an hundred years, when it was 
announced to him (Gen. xvii. 17). Yet after farah’s death, 
and about forty years later, he took Keturah to wife and had 
six sons by her (Gen. xxv. 1, 2). The former is Elohistie ; 
the latter Jehovistic. One author could hardly have written 
both. 


In like manner Sarah can scarcely believe that she, a woman 
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of ninety years, should bear a son (Gen. xvil., xvi). Yet we 
afterwards find, that her beauty was so attractive as to induec 
Abraham sojourning at Gerar to represent her as his sister (Gen. 
xx). The last narrative could hardly have proceeded from the 
writer or writers of the preeeding chapters. It belones to the 
younger Elohist ; while chapters xvi. and xvii. proceed fron 
the Elohist and Jehovist. 

In Deut. 11, 29, it is stated, that the Edomites allowed the 
Israclites to pass through their territory on the way to the 
promised land; whereas, i¢ is distinetly affirmed in the book 
of Numbers (xx. 14-21), that they did not permit the passage. 
Interpreters have tried in vain to reconeile this discrepaney. 
The most plausible resort is that of Rosenmiiller,! viz., that Seir 
is Dschebal, a district east of Idumea, which the people may 
have been allowed to traverse. Dut this is inadmissible; for we 
know that they did xof go through Dschebal. Hengstenberg, 
after citing Leake in his preface to Burckhardt’s travels, who 
writes, “the aforesaid people, who opposed with suceess the 
advance of the Israchtes through their strongly fortified 
western boundary, were now alarmed when they saw they took 
a clrenit, and had reached the unprotected boundary of. the 
land,” adds, “they now, therefore, made a virtue of neeessity 
and tried to turn it to their advantage by tlic sale of the neces- 
saries of life”? This sclution is untenable becansec, while it is 

said in Numbers that ‘Edom refused to give Isracl passage 
through his border,’ 1¢ is added, “ wherefore Israel turned away 
trom jai” ἔστ: 21). mimilar language oceurs in Deut. 1. 8, 
“and when we passed by from our brethren, the ehildren of 
Ksau,” ete If the former words be incompatible with a passage 
through the Edomite land, the latter is the same. The 
Edomites’ plan of making a virtue of necessity is a pure fiction. 
The Deuteronomist speaks much more mildly ‘of them than the 
writer of Numbers. 

Tix. xxiv. 9, states that Moses, Aaron, Nadah, Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Isracl, saw the God of Isracl. Meution 
is even made of His feet and His hands (10,11). But in Deut. 
Ivy. 0, we read, “they saw no manner of similitude in the day 
the Lord spake to them in Horeb” out of the fire. This latter 
agrees with Tix. xxiv. 16, where the sight of the glory of the 
Lord is granted to Moses, as a special favour. Compare, how- 
ever, Tole 1. 18, “ No man hath seen God at any time.’ 

In Num. xii. 16, Oshea first reecives the name of Joshua; 
whereas the name already occurs in Ex. xvii. 9, xxiv. 18, xxxii. 
Ty, and xxxiti. 11. © Various methods have been adopted for the 

1 Schoha on Deut. ii, 29. 

2 Authentie des Pentat., vol. i1., pp. 285, 286, 
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purpose of removing this discrepancy, such as pro/epsis; or that 
Moses merely renewed the name Joshna; or that in Num. xui. 
16, a statement is given of what had taken place a considerable 
time before. Ifengstenberg, justly objecting to the first and 
second modes of solution, adopts the third, viz., ‘these are 
the names of the men whom Moses sent out to spy the land, 
and then (after he had at a former period borne the name 
Oshea) he called him Joshua.” The artificiahty of this ex- 
planation is sufficient to ensure its rejection.! 

Again: It is impossible that Moses himself could have written 
Num. xvi., because two narratives of different occurrences are put 
together. Thus verses 1-11, 16-24, and 35, contain the earlier 
account written by the Elohist, detailing the rebellion of orah, 
and a party of Levites, consisting of two hundred and fifty men, 
arising from the elevation of Aaron and his family to the 
dignity of priesthood. Moses commanded the company to 
assemble at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, and 
by divine injunction separated himself from them; when a fire 
kindled by the Lord consumed Korah and his adherents. But 
his sous did not perish in the catastrophe. The other account, 
written by the Jehovist, relates to a ditterent transaction, viz., 
the insurrection of the Reubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, 
against Moses. This is contamed in xvi. 12-15 and 25-04. 
They rebelled against Moses’ leadership. In company with the 
elders, Moses went to the tent of Dathan and Abiram, where 
the earth swallowed up the rebels with their tents. The 
redactor seems to have put these separate transactions together, 
as though they were identical. Hence in the first verse he puts 
Korah along with Abiram, Dathan, and On. The same is done 
in the twenty-fourth verse. No intelligible account of the 
events related can be made out without separating the two 
rebellions; neither could Moses have written them in their 
present state of confusion. They betray a much later date. A 
very cursory inspection shews this. In the nineteenth verse, 
Korah is represented as gathering all the congregation to the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; while in the twenty- 
seventh, Korah appears at his own tent. Again, in the thirty- 
second verse, where it is inttmated that Korah was devoured like 
Dathan and Abiram, there is opposition to xvi. 5 (Iebrew). 
Rosenmiiller and others put the matter in such a ΠΡ] as that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up alive; while the 
two hundred and fifty men, belonging to Korah’s faction, were 
consumed by fire. But this disagrees with the narrative before 
us; for we read in the thirty-sccond verse, “and the earth opened 
her mouth, and swallowed them up, and all the men that ap- 

1 Authentie des Pent., vol... p. 390. 
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pertained unto Norah, and all their goods,” ete., de, the two 
hundred and fifty men who bore censers and formed Korah’s 
faction, were swallowed up alive. Yet it is said afterwards (35), 
“there eame ont a fire from the Lord, and consumed the two 
hundred and fifty men that offered incense.” In whatever 
way the description be received, either by itself or along with 
the words of Ps. cvi. 16-18, there is confusion in it, which 
Keil’s laboured attempt utterly fails to remove.’ The minute 
coincidences of Blunt are far from: shewing a good connection 
in the parts of the narrative. They do no more than illustrate 
a few points; and contribute nothing to the elucidation of the 
whole as a connected narrative.* 

In Nun. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 47, the age of the Levites at their 
entrance on service, is fixed at thirty years of age; but in vil. 
2 it 1s written, “this it is that belongeth unto the Levites ; 
from twenty and five years old and upward, they shall go in to 
wait upon the service of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
IIere is a contradiction which Hengstenberg does not remove. 
According to him, the fourth chapter relates solely to the 
service of the Levites αὐ the tabernacle of the congregation—to 
their carrying it till the time when a fixed place should be chosen 
for Jchovah’s habitation. The subject of the eighth chapter, 
again, is the service of the Levites iz the tabernacle of the 
congregation ; and as the greatest bodily strength was required 
for the first service, the greater age was enjoined. Other 
modes of harmonizing ther, less probable in themsclyes, have 
becn proposed by Kanne and Ranke. The record itself is 
adverse to them all. In the twenty-second verse of the cighth 
chapter, which immediately preeedes the specification of the time 
of entrance on service, we read, “after that went the Levites in to 
do their service é the tabernacle of the congregation,” ete. In 
iv. 3 also we read, “all that enter into the host, to do the 
work ¢ the tabernacle of the congregation.” — Both phrases are 
exactly the same “Wi TTND; and therefore it is perfeetly 
gratuitous to translate the one αὐ the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and not the other. Equally gratuitous is it to 
assume that the first five years were spent in learning before 
fully entering on the duties of offiee. 

We will not say that these discrepancies, especially such of 
them as are reconcilable, aieays prove diversity of authorship. 
Tt would be unsafe to rely upon them as an Indubitable mark of 
two or more writers. Other phenomena should accompany and 
corroborate them, uf piece proceeding from one and the same 
person nay exhibit discrepancy on account of the nature of its 


1 Einleitung, pp. 78, 79. 2 Undesigned Coincidences, part i. 20, 
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sourees and elements. But the united evidence of these con- 
tradictory passages goes far to discountenance unity of author- 
ship. 

XII. Another argument against Mosaic authorship is derived 
from the numerous repetitions observable in the legislative parts 
of the Pentateuch. 

The same legal preseriptions are repeated in the section Ex. 
xxxiv. 17-26, compared with chapters xx1., xxii., where the 
agreement is exact, often verbal, and the very connexion 
similar. ‘Thrice in the year shall all your men-children 
appear before the Lord God, the God of Israel. For I will 
cast out the nations before thec, and enlarge thy borders: 


SD 
neither shall any man desire thy land, when thou shalt go up to 


appear before the Lord thy God thrice in the year. Thou shalt 
not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven ; neither shall 
the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the morn- 
ing. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring 
unto the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk” (ix. xxxiv. 23-26). ‘Three times 
in the year all thy males shall appear before the Lord God. 
Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread; neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain until the 
morning. The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt 
bring into the house of the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in his mother’s milk” (Ex. xxin. 17-19). It is 
unlikely that the same regulations should have been divinely 
eommanded so soon after one another; and that Moses should 
have written them down in almost immediate succession. 

In like manner, the contents of Lev. xx. are found in the 
eighteenth chapter very nearly im the same form. Surely Moses 
would not have repeated them so soon; especially as their order 
is not so good the second time. So also with respect to Kx. 
xxii. 9: “ Also thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know 
the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the land of 
Kgypt.” This is a repetition of xxii. 21: Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger nor oppress him: for ye were strangers im the 
land of Egypt.” The same thing appears in Kix. vi. 10-12, and 
28-30. ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Go in, 
speak unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, that he let the children of 
Isracl go out of his land. And Moses spake before the Lord, 
saying, Behold, the children of Israel have not hearkened unto 
me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me, who am cf uncirewneised 
lips??? “ And it came to pass on the day when the Lord spake 
unto Moses in the land of Egypt, that the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, I am the Lord: speak thon unto Pharaoh king 
of Egypt all that I say unto thee. And Moses said before the 
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Lord, Behold, Iam of uncircumeised lips, and how shall Pharaoh 
Rearcen unto me?” Ex. vi. 28, 29, and vii. 7.—“ And it came 
to pass on tlie day when the Lord spake unto Moses in the land 
of Kevpt, that the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, I am the 
Lord: speak thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt all that I say 
unto thee.’ ‘And Moses was fourscore years old, and Aaron 
fourscore and three years old, when they spake unto Pharaoh.”’ 
IIcre is a revelation of Gad to Moses commanding him_ to 
speak to Pharaoh. But the great lawgiver excuses himself on 
the plea that he is a man of uncircumcised lips, and is reluctant 
to execute his commission ; whereupon his brother Aaron 15 con- 
stituted spokesman. The fourth chapter of Exodus contains 
the same thing. Yet the second narrative has not the shghtest 
allusion to the first. Jt reads as if the revelation to Moses, his 
excuse, and the assurance given him relative to Aaron, were 
nar ited for the first time. Toe could Moses have written thus? 

In like manner, the paren to death of the wk murderer is 
prescribed in Tix. xxi. 12, 14, Lev. Soe Lie ol NDI Sa 
30, 31 ; the stoning of αἰ ἀπ ite 27 Ai aL 18; the re: 
demption of the firstling of an ass, witha baal, or the br eaking of 
its neck, [ix. xi. 11, xxxiv. 20; the keeping of the feasts three 
times a year, Hx. xxii. 14, τον 23; makine fringes in the 
borders of garments for a sign of remembrance, Deut. xxii. 12, 
Num. xv. 37; the killing of the sodomite, Ex. xxii. 19, Lev. xx. 
15; of the adulterer, Lev. xx. 10, Deut. xxii. 22; of the curser 
of his parents, Ley. xx. 9, ix. xxi. 17; the compensation for 
kilhne@ a beast, Liev. xxiv. 18,21 the jus tavionis, Wx, xxi. 23, 
Ley, xxive 20 ; religious prostitution 19. 1010 τς hey. sixes, 
Deut. xxiii. 1753 so also the mixing of heterogencous things, 
τιν 1 Oe err, sx, 0.40.10 tlic secot hing of -aukid Inits 
mother’s milk, sx. xxii. 19, xxxiv. 26; committing adultery 
with a father’s wife, Lev. xviii. 8, Deut. xxii. 80; wresting the 
jyudement of the poor, Jux. xxin. 6, Lev. xix. 1d; circulating 
false reports to the injury of a neighbour, Bx. Site aye 
1 δ a 1 5 20x. Ae ΟἽ: ain oy. 1 ἢ NINO: 
The Jaw awainst usury appears in Tike xxi), dove SMV, GO-3F: 
that against cating blood, Ley. Vile τη; 10, cte.; that res- 
peeting slavery, Ey. xxi. 2-6, Lev. xxv. 39-415 the sabbatical 
year, Ex. xxiu. 10, eta, Lev. xxv. u, 4. OF course the reeula- 
tions respecting ile princi Pal “feasts, lex, sx, eects NN τιν, 
23, Lev. xxit.3 the passorer, ix, και 1-1-£ and xxiv. 27; the 
wutearencd bread, Wx. xu. 15-20, xin. 8-10; and the firstborn, 
Hx. xin, 1-2, 11-16, xxiv 20, 30, xsxsiv 49) are repeated. 

It is possible to explain ean repetitions consistently with 
single : aes ship; but it is not probable. They are often unex- 


See Knobel, Exeget. Wandbuch, xiii., p. 498, et seqq. 
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pected, generally giving no hint of the law having been pre- 
viously mentioned, ‘but standing independently. 

XIII. Another argument militating against Mosaic author- 
ship, is the peculiar nature of the legislations observable in the 
different books. A primary and secondary legislation may be 
distinguished ; or in other words an original and later one. ‘The 
former, in substance, proeecded from Moses : the latter was the 
development of a subsequent time. When we sce the same laws 
appearing in the Pentateuch, more than onee under different 
forms, the explanation of an earlier and later legislation imme- 
diately occurs to the mind. Aceordingly, the “original regu- 
lations are sometimes defined, or carried out into minute details: 
sometimes they are entirely ‘yomodclled. It is possible, indeed, 
that sweeessire laws may have been given by Moses, from the 
first code at Sinai, till the time of his death in Moab; the legis- 
lation being supplemented, enlarged, modified, leer ed as clr- 
cumstances arose: and this is the view of those who ascribe the 
whole Pentateuch tohim. But the nature of the repetitions must 
be taken into account. The forms in which prescriptions sub- 
sequently appear presuppose a later time and different circum- 
stances in the national history. They are characterised by 
another development of the popular mind.  Sesides, it 15 
derogatory to the divine perfections to suppose, as the advocates 
of the Mosaic authorship do, that Jchovah spoke to Moses, 
enacting such and such rules, and some time after spoke to him 
again, changing or rescinding what He had expressly appointed. 
Tn making enactments for lis people, the Almighty Legislator 
could not have proceeded in this way, because He forcsces the end 
as well as the beginning—even the most minute cireumstances. 
Ile could not have legislated imperfectly, in the direct way He 
is represented by the literalists as pursuing. They understand 
the reeord, he spake unto Moses, in its baldest, strictest sense: 
in that case, He spake one thing direetly, and afterwards spake 
the same thing differcutly—so differ ently as sometimes to produce 
contradiction. 

‘Thou mayest not eat within thy gates the tithe of thy eorn, 
or of thy wine, or of thy oil, or of the firstlings of thy herd or 
of thy flock, ete, ete, but thou must eat them before the Lor d 
thy God, in the "place where the Lord thy God shall choose.” 
(Deut. xii. 17, 18.) 

“ All the firstline males that come of thy herd and of thy 
flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God; thon shalt do 
no work with the firstling of thy bullock, nor shear the firstling 
of thy sheep. Thou ali eat it before the Lord thy God, year 
by year, in the place which the Lord shall choose, thou and thy 


household.” (xy. 19, 20). 
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But in Num. xvii. 18, the flesh of the first-born animals is 
assigned to the priests: ‘And the flesh of them shall be thine, 
as the wave-breast and as the right shoulder are thine.” 

Jfere is a contradiction which has been often noticed. <Ac- 
cording to Deuteronomy, the firsthngs of beasts were to be 
appropriated to sacrifices and sacred feasts ; but according to 
Numbers, they were allotted to the priests. Ifengstenberg has 
attempted to reeoneile it by means of the clause in Num, xvin. 
18, “as the ware-breast and as the right shoulder are thine?’ The 
blood and fat belonged to God (verse 17); and if we compare 
Lev. vil. 28, ete., we find that the breast and right shouider were 
the priest’s portion ; but εὐξ the other parts were retained and con- 
sumed by the Israclite. ILere the clause, “as the wave-breast and 
as the right shoulder are thine,” is supposed to contain a limita- 
tion to this effect : cheir Jlesh shall be thine as the parts of flesh 
that belong to the Lovd in all remaining sacrifices of peace offering ; 
i shall be thine only as far as the ware-breast aud the right 
shoulder! We object to this, because the clause 1s made to bear 
an unnatural sense. The particle as 1s misinterpreted. Had 
the words been, “the flesh of them shall be thine as far as the 
wave-breast and the nght shoulder,” all would have been clear ; 
but as they stand, the plan meaning is, ‘the whole flesh 
shall be thine ix the same mauner as the wave-breast and the 
right shoulder are thine.’ Those latter were confessedly the 
priest’s, as was before explained in Leviticus; and it is now 
stated, that the jlesh should be the priest’s portion hkewisce. 
surely the whole flesh is meant. The discrepancy is not solved 
by Ilengstenberg; and when we aflirm that none other has 
sulved it, we state in oflect that it is unmanageable, 

And six years thou shalt sow thy land and shalt eather in 
the fruits thereof. But the seventh year, thon shalt let it rest 
and lie still, that the poor of thy people may cat: and what 
they leave, the beasts of the field shall eat” (Ex. xxiii. 10, 
11) 5” ca 

Here the two verbs DY and MD} mean, to give up and leave. 
The femimine suffx added to both refers to the nearest ante- 
cedent, TANIA oe, the crop or produce of the land, not to 
ἼΣ SN, the land itse if The erop of the seventh year was to be 
given up to the poor for their use. Thus it beeame consecrated 
as it were. The context shews that this is the true meaning. 
If on the seventh year the land was to rest untilled, how could 
that be “in order that the poor of thy people may eat; and 
what they leave, the beasts of the field shall eat”? Dues this 
language suit the notion that the spontaneous groxth of the 
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seventh year was its entire crop? Certainly not. The law 
simply enacts, that the whole crop should be given up to the 
poor, in the seventh year.! 

“When ye come into the land which I give you, then shall 
the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years thou shalt 
sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and 
gather in the fruit thereof. But in the seventh year shall be 
a sabbath of rest unto the land; a sabbath for the Lord: thou 
shalt ucither sow thy ficld nor prune thy vineyard. That 
which groweth of its own accord of thy harvest thou shalt not 
reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine undressed ; for it 
is a year of rest unto the land. And the sabbath of the land 
shall be meat for you; for thee, and for thy servant, and for thy 
maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger that 
sojourncth with thee. And for thy cattle, and for the beast 
that are in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be meat.” 
(Lev. xxv. 2-7.) 

According to this language, the mere spontancous growth of the 
land in the seventh year was to be meat for all the inhabitants 
as well as for the cattle and the beasts. Nothing was to be sown 
in that year; nor was ought to be reaped. Not a word is said 
about the poor partaking of the crop; though in Kxodus, the 
preeept appears intended for their advantage. The institution 
was meant solely or chicfly for them. Here also the fact of nof 
sowing on the seventh year is introduced ; whereas, there is no 
hint of it in Exodus. If the land were not sown in the seventh 
year, there would be no crop in the eighth. That is a serious 
difficulty. The people would haye to live three years on the 
produce of ove. From the sixth year till the harvest of the 
ninth, they must subsist on the crops which had grown by 
cultivation on the sixth. Tfow then does the writer mect such 
difficulties as this implicd idleness of the people for so long a 
time, and the amazing fertility of the sixth year? It 1s evident 
that they did not wholly escape his attention ; though it is likely 
they did so at first. His explanation is introduced, not at the 
very place where the sabbatical year is minutely described, but 
afterwards, shewing that he did not think of it at first; when 
he mects it by the provision, “ And if ye shall say, What shall 
we eat the seventh year? Behold we shall not sow nor gather 
in our inerease; then I will command my blessing upon you 
in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for three years. 
And ye shall sow the cighth year, and cat yet of the old fruit 
until the ninth year; wntil her fruits come in ye shall cat of the 
old store” (Lev. xxv. 20-22). Here is the extempore provision 

1 Sce Hupfeld, De primitiva et vera temporum festorum et feriatorum apud 
Hebracos ratione, cte. partic. 111., p. 9 et seqq. 
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oceurring to the mind of the writer as an explanation of the 


difficulty. 

Every reader is struck with the simplicity and naturalness 
of the old law in Ex. xxii, which is evidently the original 
one; and with its alteration in Ley. xxv. Indeed the latter 
cannot be well harmonised with the former. It neither accords 
with reason nor with itself. What is meant by the statement 
in Lev. xxv. 6, ‘the sabbath of the land shalt be meat for you, for 
thee and for thy servant,” ete. ete.? Tow could the spon- 
tancous growth of the erat year serve for all the inhabitants, 
besides the cattle and the beasts? And how does this agree 
with the proposed solution of the sO ay that the land should 
yield a threefold crop on the sixth year, by which the want of 
tillage on the seventh should be fully compensated | Ἢ 

The old law is essentially changed in Lev. xxv. It is dis- 
torted, chiefly from misunderstanding the suffix 7I_, appended to 


the two verbs in Ex. xsili. ll. If it be referred to the noun 
TSN, then the verbs themselves must have the meaning 


assigned to them in the English version. That incorrect sense 
of the eleventh verse arose in process of time; and therefore the 
verb FAY, is introduced into Lev. xxv. implying ἃ resé of the 
land; a word unknown to the original law, and transferred from 
Ix, xxi. 12; where the vest of the seventi day is spoken of. 

In Ex. xxxiy. 18-26, we find a repetition of the law contained 
in Ex. xxin. 14-17. The latter runs thus: “Three times thou 
shalt keep a feast unto me in the year. Thou shalt keep the 
foust of unleavened bread: thou shalt cat unleavened bread 
seven days, as [ commanded thee, in the time appointed of the 
month Abib ; for in it thou camest out from Egypt: and none 
shall appear “before me empty. And the feast of harvest, the 
firstfruits of thy labours, which thou hast sown in the field: 
and the feast of ingathering, which is in the end of the year, 
when thou hast gathered in thy labours out of the field. Three 
times in the year all thy males shall uppear betore the Lord 
God.” The former runs thus: “The feast of unleavened bread 
shalt thou keep. Seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, 
as [ commanded thee in the time of the month Abib: for in the 
month Abib thou camest out from Keypt. All that opencth 
the matrix is mine; and every firstlng amone thy cattle, 
whether ox or sheep, cnt ismale. But the firstling of an ass 
thou shalt redeem with a hunb: and if thou redeem him not, 
then shalt thou break his neck. ΔἸ] the first-born of thy sous 
thou shalt redeem. And none shall appear before ime empty. 
Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
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rest : in earing time and in harvest thou shalt rest. And thou 
shalt observe the feast of weeks, of the firstfruits of wheat 
harvest, and the feast of ingathering at the year’s end. ‘Thrice 
in the year shall all your men children appear before the Lord 
God, the God of Isracl. For I will cast out the nations before 
thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither shall any man desire thy 
land when thou shalt go up to appear before the Lord thy God 
thrice in the year. ‘Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leaven; neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of 
the passover be left unto the morning. ‘The first of the first- 
fruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God.” 

The latter is not a mere repetition of the former, but the text 
is changed, interpolated, contracted, shewing a later interpreter 
‘ather than a degislator. This is partieularly observable in 
xxxiv. 23, 24, compared with xxii. 17. The latter, VIZ., 
“Three times in the year all thy males shall appear before the 
Lord God,” exhibits the plain simplicity of the original law. 
But in Ex. xxxiv. 23, 24, besides the gloss of “the God of 
Israel,” it is also subjoined, “Wor I will cast out. the nations 
before thee, and enlarge thy borders: neither shall any man 
desire thy land, when thow shalt go up to appear before the Lord 
thy God thrice in the year.’ This appendix suflicicntly indicates 
that it did not belong to the author of the original law, but 
suggested itself to the mind of another, as obviating an in- 
convenience likely to oeeur.! 

Ifere the reader should guard against the error of supposing, 
that the oldest laws and regulations are vecessarily i the 
Elohist. They may be in the Jehovist ; if we discover that the 
latter has embodied original prescriptions of Moses, or of some 
of his contemporaries the seribes (ὩΣ), Num. si. 16) who 
were with him in the wilderness. The Elohist has ecomaonly 
the older forms of the laws; not ixeariably. This can be 
proved from Ex, xxi. 1-xxiii. 19, which proceeded at first from 
the pen of Moses, as well as the ten commandments li xe es 
though the hand of the Palestinian Jehovist is visible both in 
the style and oceasional expressions, ev. gr. xXx. 10. Thus the 
first-born sons were to be dedieated to the Lord (Ex. xxii. 28, 
Mosaic and Jchovistic) ; whereas in the Elohist they are to be 
redeemed (a later thing, Ex. xiii. 13; xxxiv. 20; Num. <yili. 
15). ‘In Ex. xxi. 11-16, 0s awell as xxxivy.22, the beginning 
of the year is put in harvest; whereas the Elohist assigus 1t to 
spring (Ex. xii. 2), which is a more recent arrangement. Th 


1 See Hupfeld Commentatio de primitiva ct vera fistorum apud Hcbraeos ratione, 
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Ix. xx. 24, which is Jehovistie but older, it is enjoined that an 
altar should be built of earth, or if of stones that it should have 
no steps, lest the priests’ nakedness might be seen. This 
implies that he wore no drawers. But in Ex. xxvii. I, 2 
(Elohistic), an altar is ordered to be made three cubits high, in 
ascending which the priests must have had steps and drawers 
(XXVHIL. 42), 

“And Moses said unto the people, Remember this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt, out of the house of bondage ; for 
by streveth of hand the Lord brought you out from this place : 
there shall no leavened bread be caten. This day came ve out 
in the month Abib. And it shall be when the Lord shall bring 
thee into the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, and the 
Amorites, and the Ilivites, and the Jebusites, which he sware 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, that thou shalt keep this service in this month. Seven 
days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and in the seventh day 
shall be a feast to the Lord. Unleavened bread shall be 
eaten seven days; and there shall no leavened bread be seen 
with thee, neither shall there be leaven scen with thee in all thy 
quarters. And thou shalt shew thy son in that day, saving, 
This is done beeause of that which the Lord did unto me when 
I came forth out of Keypt. And it shall be for asign unto thee 
upon thine hand, and for a memorial between thine cyes, that 
the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth: for witha strong hand 
hath the Lord br ought thee out of E evypt. Thou shalt therefore 
keep this ordinance in his season from year to year” (lix. xii. 
3-10), 

This passage eontains the preeepts relating to the feast of 
unleavened bread—a feast eonneeted with the passover and 
instituted in memory of the deliverance from Egypt. Compare 
it with the following: 

“Seven days shall ye eat unleavened bread; even the first 
day ye shall put aWwiy leaven out of your hones: for whosoever 
cateth leavened bread from the first’ day until the seventh day, 
that soul shall be cut off from Isracl. And in the first day 
there shall be an holy convocation, and in the seveuth day there 
shall be an holy convocation to you; no manner of work shall be 
done in them, save that which e every man must eat, that only 
may be done of you. And ye shi 11 observe the ἡ πο of un- 
leavened bread ; for in this self-same day have I brought your 
arnues out of the land of Neypt: therefore shall ye Sleeve this 
day in your gener ations by an ordinance for ever. In the first 
month, in ie fourteenth day of the month, at even, ye shall 
eat unleayencd bread, until the one-and-twe nticth day of the 
month at even. Seven days shall there be no leayven found in 
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your houses: for whosoever eateth that which is leayened, even 
that soul shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel, 
whether he be a stranger or born in the land. Ye shall eat 
nothing leavened; in all your habitations shall ye eat un- 
leavened bread” (sii. 15-20). 

The advocates of the Mosaic authorship usually hold, that the 
last passage contains the primary law; and that the first is a 
repetition of it, with additions and variations. They believe, at 
least, that the original precepts are in xii, 15-20; the other 
being supplementary. But whoever examines them closely will 
see, that neither presents the primary and authentic form of the 
law. 

It will be observed with regard to xu. 15-20, that the cere- 
mony of unleavened bread is not called @ feast, as in Ex. xii., 
and elsewhere ; it is only said that on the first day shall be an 
holy convocation, and on the seventh day an holy convocation also. 
But on the first day thus distinguished by a sabbatical rest, 
certain things quite alien from such rest are to be done, viz., 
leaven is to be put away out of the houses; unleavened br ead is 
to be baked, after leaven is put away from the houses, whereas 
that bread must have been ready at the beginning of the day, 
on the evening of the fourteenth; since it was to be eaten at 
the even of the same day. Jesides, we learn from the sue- 
ceeding part of the chapter, that the paschal lamb was to be 
slain and eaten at the commencement of the same day; while 
the first-born of the Egyptians were being slain; and at day- 
break in the morning, the departure from Heypt took place 
(verse 17). It is not easy to see how all these things could 
happen on the sabbath ; much less that so many of them should 
be crowded into the same hour—the commencement of the day. 
It is especially remarkable that the people are enjoined fo eat 
unleavened bread at even. Wow could this be done unless it had 
been previously prepared; and unless leaven had been first 
removed from the houses, which was not removed till the first 
day ? It is obvious that the precept relating to the time, in 
the fifteenth verse, is improperly inserted. All reads rightly if 
the words enclosed in brackets be omitted: “Seven days shall 
ye eat unleavened bread [even the first day ye shall put away 
leaven out of your houses; for whosoever eateth leavened bread, 
that soul shall be cut off from Isracl] from the first day until 
the seventh day.” Besides, the formula by which the whole 
law is enjoined to be perpetually observed, is improperly 
inserted in the middle of the eighteenth verse, so that the 
sixteenth and eighteenth are separated by it, viz, “for in this 
self-same day have I brought your armies out of the land of 
Keypt, therefore shall ye observe this day in your gencrations 
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by an ordinance for ever.” It has been said, however, that this 
regulation was prospectively given respecting the commemora- 
tion of an event that had not vet happened. The people were 
not in a condition to do what was required, and therefore the 
preeepts were not at present to be given to the people. The 
context says nothing of such prospectiveness. Not a hint on the 
point is given. On the contrary, all is related as if the seven 
days of unleavened bread commenced on the fourteenth day of 
the month ; the precepts having been given at the eonrinencement 
of the month. Kalisch however thinks, that the precept, 
though inserted here, had its origin in, and was given after, a 
later event. his is consistent with the verb in the seventeenth 
verse, “I have brought,” ete., implying that the exodus was 
past; which verb is improperly rendered in the future by 
the LAAX., Vulgate, and some modern critics. How Kalisch can 
say consistently, “that the precepts concerning the unleavened 
bread are sy stematically and logically Contiected with the other 
regulations and observances concerning passover,” we are at a 
loss to pereeive ; because they are obviously out of place. The 
festival of unleavened bread has no natural connection with the 
passover. It is an independent rite; and is introduced into the 
thirteenth and twenty-third chapters, without any mention of 
the passover. Ilere the precept stands without its natural com. 
mencement, “And the Lord spake,” ete. The verses that 
follow, viz., 21-23, relate solely to the passover, as if they 
immediately succeeded 1-14. Hence the passage we have been 
considering belongs to the end of the twelfth chapter; and the 
succeeding verse, xl. 1, “And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, > ‘should be taken as its heading. We sec that the 
description of the feast agrees well neither with itself, nor with 
the time and place assigned in the twelfth chapter. It cannot 
therefore be the primitive or authentic form of the law.! 

With regard to the passage in sili, 3-10, the feast of un- 
leavened bread to which it refers occupies an improper plac 
It is inserted in the middle of a regulation respecting the con- 
secration of the first-born, which it interrupts; the eleventh 
verse resuming the subject of xiii, 1,2. The parts of the law 
1501 do not ἘΠΕ well. Thus in the end of the third verse, 
the clause, “there shall no leavened bread be eaten,” is inserted 
in a specification relating to the day. There is also a sudden 
change of number at the fifth verse, Where the singular is intro- 
duced ; the plural appearing in the third and fourth verses. 
And ἡ not God, speaks at the commencement. 

Common to both are the regulation respecting seven days : 


‘See Hupfeld’s Commentatio de primitiva et vera festorum, ete. Partie. i., p. 11 
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the prohibition that leaven should not be eaten nor found in 
the houses; the cause of the feast—Jehovah’s bringing them out 
of Egypt on that day, and therefore it should be perpetui. yi 
observed ; and that the seventh day should be a feast unto the 
Lord. Other points are more accurately determined and spceci- 
fied in the twelfth chapter; yet that fact does not make the 
passage in the twelfth bricfer or less diffuse than the other. It 
even employs more words than its parallel. 

From these remarks it will appear, that xin. 3-10, does not 
contain the primitive form of the law, any more than xu. 15-20. 
The latter is more like a supplementary repetition than the 
former ; contrary to the order in which they ocerr. But let us 
take the two chapters as they now stand, and suppose that in 
the former (Ex. xii. 1-20) are given the fundamental laws 
which God communicated to Moses respecting the paschal lamb, 
its preparation, the manner of eating it, and the use of un- 
leavened bread. The remainder of the chapter contains par- 
ticular precepts connected with the same solemnities. In xi. 
3-10, the precepts respecting the unleavened bread are repeated. 
Why is this repetition, immediate! My after a full explanation ot 
the institution? “The legislator,” says Kalisch, ‘“‘in order to 
impress the significance of the festival still more energetically, 
returns to it on different occasions anew, in order to give such 
additional prescriptions, as might be required for its most 
appropriate and acceptable celebration. However, none of these 
supplementary laws are superfluous additions, but essential 
injunctions, in perfect harmony with the primary law on pass- 
over.” This explanation is inapplicable to xin. 3-10, which 
exhibits no additional prescriptions to that in the preceding 
chapter. On the contrary, the first passage contains, in one 
instance at least, more than the second, causing a discrepancy ; 
for, whereas, it is stated in xii. 16, “in the first day there shall 
be an holy convocation, and 1D the seventh day there shall be 
an holy convocation to you”; all that is said in xin. 6, 18, 
“seven days thou shalt eat unleavened bread, and on the 
seventh day shall be a feast to the Lord.’ The repetition before 
us—unaccountable on the hypothesis of one writer, especially 
if he were Moses—occurs in hnmediate connection with ἃ another, 
the law ποι ἐπῆν the sanctification of the first-born. Compare 
xiii. 1, 2, with xii. 11-16. But this latter may be explained 
on the assumption of the same writer. 

Two other accounts of the feast of wnleavened bread are in 
Ex. xxxiv. 18, and xsiii. 14,15. The former is undoubtedly 
not the original rule. Compared with the lattcr, 1t appears a 
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later type. The simplest and most aneicnt account of the law is 
that in Ex, xxim. 14-15, | 
The variation of the account of the passover in Deut. xvi. | 
1-17, from the oldest plan of it in the twelfth chapter of | 
Exodus, proves that both narratives could not have procecded — 
from the same writer. In “sacrificing the passover,’” the 
writer mentions both [NS and P43; though the latter is un- 
suited to the domestic character of the sacrifice as described in 
Kix. xn. According to the first, filth, sixth, and seventh verses, 
the passover was to be killed in the place which the Lord should 
choose, to put his name there, ie, at the tabernacle, or the holy 
place in Jerusalem, the common sanctuary of the whole land. 
This is adverse to the original spirit of the solemnity, which 
was undoubtedly for domestic observance; and therefore every 
house was to be sprinkled with the blood of the victim—a thing 
to be done at home (x. xii.7). The Deuteronomist has followed 
Ley. xvi, where it is preseribed that αὐ saerifices should be 
presented at the tabernacle; and after his own manner, follows 
out a prevaalne idea of his time, or perhaps his own predilec- 
tions, that all sacred rites belong to the publie sanctuary and 
the ministry of the Levites—the private and domestic ones 
being extinguished in that character. But when the house was 
not first conscerated by the sprinkled blood of the victim, how 
could the paschal feast, eaten in the holy place, have its signi- 
ficant unport to shew the sacred communion of the persons that 
putook of it? As a family institution, it would lose its 
original and proper force. The idea of such departure from the 
prhuitive plan, especially when we consider what numbers must 
have been prevented by varions causes from repairing to the 
tabernaele, could not be sanctioned by one and the same writer. 
Besides, when the people returmed to their homes in the 
morning (verse 7), how could the feast of unleavened bread be 
kept as a continuation of the paschal communion? [πὶ the 
third verse, it is enjoined that the people should cat unleavened 
bread herewith, e., with the paschal sacrifices for seven days in 
succession 3 shewing that the vietims slaughtered cach day were 
not only devoted to sacrifice but consumed in social meals. In 
the first verse, the exodus is said to have been at night; by 
Which means the passover appears to be confounded with the 
time of departure from EKeypt, which was the uext day. 
But perhaps the term passover there, may include both the 
paschal supper and the feast of unleayened bread. In the sixth 
verse, the writer must be interpreted as limiting the phrase 
“sacriiicing the passover,” to the lamb itself, which is con- 
sistent with the meaning of the seventh verse. According 
then tu the express statement of verse 6, the victim was to be 
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slain at even, at the going down of the sun; which is identified 
with the time of coming forth from Egypt. , The boiling of the 
paschal lamb is in the seventh verse; for 9 mcans only to 
boil, never to roast; though Fiirst (Lexicon, s. v.), following, as 
it would seem, the Lexicons of Parchon and Ben Saruk, gives 
it also the meaning of roast in pihel, quoting 2 Sanimuel xin. 8, 
2 Chron. xxxv. 13. This fact, expressly forbidden in i¢x. xi. 
9, shews how entirely the character of the institution 1s changed. 
The writer has made it a very different thing by transposing, 
altcring, abridging, interpolating, confounding. Ex. xxxiv. 
18, ete., seems to have been his chief guide. IIe has also used 
Ex. xii. and Lev. xxii! 

We see from Ley. xxiii. 8, and Num. xxvii. 16-25, that 
sacrifices were offered every day of the feast of unicavened 
bread, in the name of the whole people. So far there is a 
departure from the primitive plan, in which the paschal supper 
and the feast of unleavened bread were distinet ; nothing being 
mentioned of sacrifices during the seven days (Iéx. xu.). We 
learn from 2 Chron. xxx. 24, xxxy. 7, ete., that great niunbers 
of oxen were offered, when the passover was kept by Hezekiah 
and Josiah. ence the Deuteronomist, living near those times, 
was led to use pa as well as [S¥. But his way of writing is 
vague; for in one part of the description he appears to use 
passover in its restricted sense; in another, to extend it to the 
days of unleavened bread also.” 

“Also in the fifteenth day of the seventh month, when ye 
have gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast unto 
the Lord seven days; on the first day shall be a sabbath, and ou 
the cighth day shall be a sabbath. Aud ye shall take you 
on the first day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm 
trees, and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the brook ; 
and ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God seven days. 
And ye shall keep it a feast unto the Lord seyen days m the 
year. It shall be a statute for ever in your generations: ye 
shall celebrate it in the seventh month. Ye shall dwell in 
booths seven days: all that are Israelites shall dwell in booths: 
that your generations may know that I made the children of 
Israel to dwell in booths when I brought them out of the land 
of Egypt: I am the Lord your God” (Lev. xxi. 39-44). 

The introduction of this law at the present place is strange 
and unexpected. It begins as if nothing had been previously 
enacted on the same subject; whereas the 3£-36 verses un- 
mediately preceding relate to it. The thirty-seventh and 


1 Sce Hupfeld, de primitiva et vera festorum apud Hebracos ratione. Partie. 1, 
p- 20 ct. seqq. + Tbid pp. 92; 90. 
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thirty-cighth verses appear as a natural conclusion to what goes 
before, after which no reader would expect a repetition of any of 
the regulations i in the same chapter. Besides, the passage wants 
the usual commencement, “And the Lord spake,” It begins 
with a particle 7S which cither corrects or defines. From all 


these particulars it is evident that the paragraph is foreign to 
the place it now oecupies.! 

The origimal of the feast of tabernacles appears in Ex. xxiii. 
16, where we read: “The feast of ingathering which is in the 
end of the year, When thou hast gather ed in ‘thy labours out of 
the field.” This will be obvious to him who compares the 


original terms PAYA ‘2 yey ΓΝ EDS. The cause of the 
feast lies in the most ancient name, feast of ingathering (AM 


VERY 3 and may be detected in the word BADDNA, in Lev. 


xxii. 39. It was a joyous celebration of the gathering of th 
fruits of the field, when the whole nation gave ” thanks “for ite 
completed process, and so consecrated the crops. The cause 
assigned in Ley. xxin. 43, viz., as a commemoration of the 
journey through the Arabian wilderness, when the Israclites 
dwelt in booths, 1 15. unknown to Ex. xxi. 16; as also the rites 
deseribed in Lev. xxin. 40-42. Thus the feast was turned 
aside from its original purpose. That the true or principal 
reason is not given in Ley. xxii. 48, appears from the faet, 
that the Terachites did not dwell in booths m the descrt, 
but in tents. Tow could booths keep alive the memory of this 
event ? And especially, how could the earrying about of fruits 
and leaves, taken from a certain large tree, celebrate joyously 
the inemory of a life fall of har ship and miscry—one inflicted 
on the people as a punishment for sin? In the Arabian desert, 
neither trees nor shrubs were abundant enough to furnish 
materials to so vast a multitude for the creetion of boothis ; 10r 
are booths ever mentioned m the course of the long journey 
throngh the wilderness, but always fents. The dwelling in 
booths as a part of the feast of tabernacles oniginated 1 indepen- 
dently of the wilderness sojourning ; and the idea of conneeting 
10 with that time and mode of life was a subsequent one. The 
custom was later and gradual—a Palestinian one—which came 
to be connected with the Arabian de ΟΡ ΘΟ) ΟΠ)" atively. The 
original words of Ley. xxin. 48, do not sanction Stanley’s 
hypothesis that the feast ΣΉ σα, the beoths of the first 
start, not the tents of the wilderness ;° on the contrary, their 
plain mnport is, that the habitation in booths was to ecommemo- 
‘ate the manner of life followed in the desert. When Knobel 
says that the sojourning of Israel in the wilderness in booths or 


1 {Lupfild, De primitiva et vera, cte., p. 6, 2 Palestine, p. 529, 
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huts is to be assumed, though not elsewhere mentioned, and 
refers to Burckhardt for proof that they are used in the Sinai 
peninsula at the present day, he neglects the main point, viz., 

booths for so vast a number of people.’ Though the feast of 
ingathering is placed in the “end of the year” (Ex. xxi. 16), 
whereas in Ley. xxiii. it is put from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first day of the seventh month, there is no real difficulty 
in harmonising both, if, “in the end of the year,” be understood 
as siniply meaning “ after the end of the year’ 

These observations may sufhce to shew, that Ex. xxii. and 
Lev. xxii. cannot have come from one writer. The latter con- 
tains a different account of the imstitution of the feast, in 
which the original purpose is scareely seen. 

It is not necessary to allude to the way in which the feast of 
tabernacles is usually treated. Two objects are assigned to it, 
viz., to perpetuate the memory of dwelling in booths in the 
wilderness ; and also as a feast of ingathering, to rejoice and 
give thanks for the completed vintage and safely-stored fruits. 
‘Two heterogencous things are blended in a very strange man- 
ner. Nor is another explanation much better, viz., that the 
two festivals, originally distinct, got to be regarded as one; the 
proper feast of ineathering being the οἱ ghth day, and the feast 
of tabernacles the preceding seven. 

The Elohist mentions five festivals, at each of which there 
was a holy convocation, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, 
pentecost, tabernacles, seventh new moon, equivalent to the feast 
of trumpets, and the day of atonement, viz., the tenth of the 
seventh month (lev. ΧΧΠ].). But this legislation was not or 
could not be carried out; and, therefore, the Jehovist, returning 
to an earlier legislation, speaks of no more than three ye early 
festivals, at which ail the males were to appear before the Lord 
(Ex. xxii, xxxiv.). The first and last days of the passover feast, 
according to the Elohist, were to be kept as a sabbath or rest 
(Lev. xxi, Ex, x11, 1-28) ; according to the junior Elohist, only 
the seventh or last day (Ex. xiii. ὃ 10). In hke manner it 15 
arranged in the Elohist legislation shat the first-born of unclean 
animals might be redeemed with money (Lev. xxvi. 27, Numb. 
xviii. 16); while in the junior Elohist and Jehovist they might 
be redeemed with a lamb, and killed, if not redeemed (Ex. xiii. 
13, xxxiy. 20). As three festivals only are spoken of in Ex. 
xxi., they were evidently the original and natural number, 
commemorative of spring, summer, and harvest; but the Elohist 
increasing them to five, gives them all a religious significance. 


We dissent from Knobel, who thinks the Elohist left it 


1 See Exeget. Handbuch on Lev. xxiii. 48, 
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optional for persons to appear at these religious feasts, without 
requiring the assembling of the whole people! It is true 
that the passover was to be kept by families in their houses, 
according to the Elohist (ex. xi. 46); but it should be remem- 
bered that the paschal supper and the feast of unleayvened bread 
were originally distinet institutions. What applies to the one 
should not be at once referred to the other; for the Elohist at 
least does not expressly unite them into one institution. Ex. 
xu. 16, shows that meeting together at the feast of unleavened 
bread was enjoined by law. We are aware that the Elohist’s 
aecount of the festivals should not αὐ once be considered tbe 
onginal one. Even in lim they have been altered. Dut he 
has sometimes retained more of their original form than the 
Jchovist. 

Again, m Idx. xxxiv. 11-27, the wniter represents the basis 
of the covenant to be the religious laws revealed to him on the 
mountain, in addition to the decalogue. The rest, de. the civil 
lars, were revealed to Moses subsequently in the tabernacle. 
The legislator is also described as writing them down after the 
transaction relating to the golden calf. But in Ex. xxiv. 5-8, 
not merely the religious but the eivil laws are laid at the basis of 
the covenant. And it is also said that Moses put them in 
writing before the golden ealf was made. The times when 
Moses wrote the laws cannot be harmonised in both. The 
author followed different traditions or written sources. 

ALY. Another argument against the Mosaic authorship is 
thc unsuitableness of sections and paragraphs often observable 
in the Pentateuch. The defenders of the authenticity must 
ange themselves into two classes: those who maintain the 
successive Composition of the books in their present form, without 
final revision or arrangement in the latter days of Moses; and, 
such as assume a final revision towards the close of his life. 
Probably most belong to the former class; because they are 
better able to mect the arguments of those who maintain 
different compilers on the ground of repetitions, different 
accounts, scattered notices respecting the same things, and want 
of due anagemeut m the materials, These phenomena, say 
they, serve to show that the Pentateuch was written at first, as it 
purports to be, at different Gimes, pro re natd, and in imany dif- 
ferent pareels which were afterwards united by the great legis- 
lator himsclf, their author. But the successive composition of 
the Pentateuch by Moses tn its present form cannot be defended. 
Thus we read in Ex. xvi. 34, “As the Lord commanded 
Muses, so Aaron laid it (the pot of manna) before the Testi- 


' Exodus und Leviticus erklirt, in the Exeget, Wandbuch, p. 540. 
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mony, to be kept.’ The Testimony, 1.6. the tables of the law, 
was not made till afterwards; and the account of these fables 
being laid in the ark of the covenant is m xl. 20. This 
notice, therefore, cannot have been recorded at the place and 
time spoken of. In consequence of such passages, and partieu- 
larly the artistic composition, other eritics refer the final re- 
vising of the Pentateuch to the last days of Moses. In doing 
SO, they take the only tenable position as ‘defenders of the Mosaic 
authorship. Let us therefore look at the state of the case. 
When we observe that the Pentateuch has oceasionally the 
appearance and character of being fr ugmentary—that it exhibits 
various repetitions of laws and facts, ‘and a considerable number 
of diserepancies—we are told by Palfyey that it was composed 
piece by piece, very much like a journal. Things were noted 
down as they oceurred. But Hengstenberg, rejecting g this hypo- 
thesis as inconsistent with the phenomena’ themselves, maintains 
that Moses was the final arranger and reviser in his latter days.! 
And is it conceivable, we ask, that he would have left the whole 
in its present form, had he made a final revision? Would he 
not have brought together some notices at least, relating to the 
same thing; as those 3 in ix. xvi. 38-35, and Νὰ τς <1. ve both 
describing the manna? Why was the former passage, which 
belongs fo a later time, not introdueed at the right place by 
Moses, when he finally digested the work ? It is derogatory to 
the great lawgiver to suppose that he left the Pentateuch im its 
present form. If a late editor or redactor put various docu- 
ments together, we can imagine the probability of his following 
them without scriously disturbing their order. He could not 
extensively disarrange the written materials before him. But 
surely Moses would never haye allowed so great discrepancies, 
and even contradictions, to have remained. This reasoning 15 
strengthened by an actual comparison of the repetitions, addi- 
tions, modifications, and changes in institutions and facts. 
Indeed its foree ean be perceived only by bringing up in array 
a list of the phenomena themselves. Sometimes one part 15 
badly conuccted with what precedes, and is no proper continua- 
tion of it, as Ex. iv. 19, “And the Lord said unto Moses in 
Midian, Go, return into Leypt : : for all the men are dead which 
sought thy life.’ The preceding context states that Moses had 
been already commanded by God to return, that he had already 
got Jethro’s consent, and was therefore resolved to undertake 
the deliverance of his countrymen. Hence the nineteenth verse 
oecupies an unsuitable place. In Numb. xvi. 3, we read, “ And 
they gathered themsclyes together against Moses and ‘against 


1 Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. ii. p, 209, 
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Aaron, and said unto them,” ete. This is spoken of Korah and 
his company. But in the preceding verse 10 is said, ‘They rose 
up before Moses, with certain of the children of Israel,’ ete. 
The third verse 1s no proper continuation of the second but 
betrays another writer. 

Again, sections and passages appear foreign to the places they 
occupy, and might be taken away without the reader feeling the 
want ‘of them. This is exemplified in ΝΡ. xv. 17-21. ” The 
twenty-second verse follows the sixteenth more appropriately 
than the twenty-first. The last two verses of Numb. xvi. are 
also an appendix foreign to their context. 

Other chapters disturb and do violence to the context because 
they break the thread of the narrative. An cxample ocewrs in 
Gen. xxxvill._ In Lev. xxv. 18-22, there is a piece respecting 
the sabbatical year, which separates ‘the twenty-third verse from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth verses to which it belongs, and 
mars the sequence. 

Sometimes portions are not in their right place, being 
either too late or too early. In Gen. 1. 12, 18, we read that 
Jacob’s sons earried him into the land of Canaan, and buried 
him in the cave of the ficld of Machpelah; but this succceds 
a& narrative saying that his body had been already taken 
to Canaan (verses 10, 11). Gen. 1. 12, 13, should follow 
xlix, 29-35, The passage is not put early cnough. In Ex. 
xxx 7-11, a picce stands too early. In Deut iv. 45, there is 
a superflnous statement coming after the forty-fourth verse ; and 
the forty-sixth connects with the forty-fourth. Occasionally 
concluding formulas are retained which should have been struck 
out when the pleces were put together, as in Ley. xxvi. 46, 
“These are the statutes and judements and laws, which the 
Lord made between him and the children of Israel in mount 
minat by the hand of Moses.” Here the writer finished his 
account of the laws and statutes given at mount Sinai. Bnt the 
next chaptcr proceeds to enumerate important statutes also made 
at Sinai. fence the verse before us should have been expunged 
when the two chapters were put together. A. similar example 
occurs 1n Numb. axxvi. 13, “These are the commandments and 
the judements, which the Lord commanded by the hand of 
Moses unto the children of Isracl in the plains of Moab by 
Jordan near Jericho.’ The passage implies thatthe last laws 
of Moses in the plains of Moab had been given. Yet in Deut. 
iv. +4, another law enacted at the same station is eiven. IJfence 
this verse should have been expunged.! 

But it is necessary to give other passages of the same ten- 


1 See Knobel, Exeget. andbuch, xiii. p. 602. 
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dency as those now adduced, all showing that Moses himself 
did not arrange and revise the Pentateuch before his death. 
The narrative in the eighteenth chapter of [Exodus is not 
in its proper place. It is too early for the arrival of Jethro 
here mentioned, which did not happen till the second year 
after the legislation, or after the erection of the tabernacle. 
The words of the twentieth verse point to the time cffer the 
Sinaitic legislation. (And thou shalt teach them ordi- 
nances and laws, and shalt shew them the way wherein they 
must walk, and the work that they must do.) In the fifth 
verse it is stated that Moses was encamped ‘by the mountain 
of God” or Horeb, not Rephidim. Besides, according to Num. 
x. 90, Jethro returned to his home only when the Israclites 
departed from Horeb; and the new arrangement he recom- 
mended did not take effeet carlier than that departure. The 
reasons adduecd by Kalisch for supposing that Jethro arrived 
even during the second month after the Exodus, are of no 
weight! According to Abenesra, Rashbam, and Ranke, the 
eighteenth chapter of Exodus is out of chr onological order, and 
contains an anticipation. But why this chronological anticipa- 
tion, adapted as it is, to lead the reader astray ? Nothing 
prevented the sacred writer from mentioning Jethro’s arrival 
after Numb. x., since he did not come till after the legislation. 
It as idle: to allege, with Rashbam and Ranke, that Moses did 
not wish to interrupt his account of the divine laws at Sinai by 
a human institution of Jethro’s suggestion ; since the narrative 
would have been exactly in place ‘after the tenth chapter of 
Numbers, causing no interruption there. It is very improbable 
that Moses δὰ} have inserted it at Ex. χυ., or have left it 
there when he revised the Pentateuch. It was not unnatural 
for a later writer to have so put it. 

Ex. vi. 14-27: “‘These be the heads of their fathers’ houses: 
The sons of Reuben the firstborn of Israc]l; Hanoch, and Pallu, 
Ilezron, and Carmi: these be the families of Reuben. And the 
sons of Simeon; Jemucl, and Jamin, and Ohad, and Jachin, and 
Zohar, and Shaul the son of a Canaanitish woman: these are the 
families of Simeon. And these are the names of the sons of 
Levi according to their generations ; Gershon, and Kohath, and 

Terari: and the years of the life of Levi were an hundred thir tv 
and seven years. The sons of Gershon ; Libni, and Shimi, 
according to their families. And the sons of Iohath: ; Amram, 
and chee: and Ifebron, and Uzziel: and the years of the life af 
Kohath were an hundred thirty and three years. And the sons 
of Merari; Mahali and Mushi: these are the families of Levi 
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according to their generations. And Amram took him Jochebed 
his father’s sister to wife; and she bare him .\aron and Moses: 
and the years of the life of Amram were an hundred and thirty 
and seven years. And the sons of Izhar; Iorah, and Nephcg, 
and Zithm. And the sons of Uzzicl; Mishael, and Elzaphan, 
and AZithri. wind Aaron took him Elisheba, daughter of Ammi- 
nadab, sister of Naashon, to wife; and she bare him Nadab, and 
Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar. And the sons of Korah; <Assir, 
and Elkanah, and Abiasaph: these are the families of the 
Korhites. And Eleazar Aaron’s son took him one of the 
daughters of Putiel to wife; and she bare him Plhinelias: these 
are the heads of the fathers of the Levites according to their 
families. These are that Aaron and Moses to whom the Lord 
said, Bring out the children of Israel from the land of Egypt 
according to their armics. These are they which spake to 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, to brmg out the children of Israel 
from Levpt : these are that Moses and Aaron.” 

This gencalogy of Moses and Aaron occupies an improper and 
unnatural place. It had been already related how God revealed 
himself to Moses, and commissioned the two brothers to go to 
Pharaoh. immediately after this gencalogieal section, the 
Lord again commanded Moses to speak to the king of Eeypt. 
The two personages were not unknown to the reader. They 
had been already prominent in the history. Why then give 
their genealogy just at this place? One can only explain 
the faet by supposing that different dociunents were used ; 
from cne of which the eencalogy was taken and Pecnted 
in its present place without much regard to naturalness of 
position. The list scems to have been a longer one which 
the writer abridged. The sons of Renben and Simeon are 
given. [Πα it been intended merely to trace Moses’ and 
‘Aaron’s descent from Levi, several particulars were unnecessary. 
But it is evidently part of an older and longer genealogy relat- 
ing to the posterity of Jacob’s sons. It was not composed on 
this occasion for its present position; nor could Moses have 
written if here, because after it eouehudes with, “these are the 
he ads of the fathers of the Levites aceording to their families” 
erse 25), {3 addled. lbyavay “of introduction to the histor Of 
Moses and Aaron which it interrupts, “these are Bt Aaron 
and Moses to whom the Lord said,” ete. (verse 26); words 
shewing the hand of a later author. 

In Gen. vn. 1-5, the connection is interrupted by the picee ; 
for vii. 6 is connected with vi. 22.“ Noah did according to all 
that God commanded him;” so says vi. 22. “ And Noah was 
six hundred years old when the flood of waters was upon the 
face of the carth’” (vii. 6). Thus vii. 1-5 is inserted in the 
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parts of a connected narrative. Would Moses have done this ἢ 
The insertion is a Jehovistic one. 

The same remark apples to the old fragment in Ex. iv. 
24-26, which could not have come from Moses, and disturbs the 
connection. 

In Ex. xii. 48-49, we read, “And the Lord said unto Moses 
and Aaron, This is the ordinance of the passover: there shall 
no stranger eat thereof. But every man’s servant that is 
bought for money, when thou hast circumeised him, then shall he 

eat thereof. In one house shall it be eaten ; thou shalt not carry 
forth aught of the flesh abroad out of the house : neither shall ye 
break a bone thereof, All the congregation of Isracl shall keep 
it. And when a stranger shall sojourn with thee, and will keep 
the passover to the Lord, let all his males be cireumcised, and 
then let him come near and keep it; and he shall be as one 
that is born in the land: for no uncircumcised person shall eat 
thereof. One law shall be to him that 3s homeborn, and unto 
the stranger that sojourneth among you.’ 

This supplement to the law of the passover oecupies a place 
foreign to it. It is inserted after the Israelites are said to have 
come to their first station ; and refers to the Canaanite condition 
of the people, not the Ly; yptian, as appears from mention of the 
stranger sojourning in the land and the hired servant. Our 
explanation is favoured by the introduetion: “This is the 
ordinanee of the passover;” which has no connection with 
the preceding, and no reference to a particular time. ‘The 
stand-point is evidently taken trom Canaan; and therefore 
the law in question was not promulgated previously to the 
exodus. Again, in Ex. xxi. 15, 16, 17, the fitteenth and seven- 
teenth verses neeessarily belong tovether ; for both treat of 
injuries done to parents. They are separated by the sixteenth, 
which refers to man-stealing. Right arrangement, though easy, 
was not observed. 

In Num. ix. 15-23, a statement is made respeeting the 
eloudy pillar guiding the removings and encampings of the 
Israelites. But as the first removal of the tabernacle had not 
yet taken place, the passage must have been composed after the 
operations described in it had ocenrred. The language of it 
certainly suggests the idea that it was wntten by one after the 
first renioval of the tabernacle. Some have thought it the inter- 
polation of a later hand. If not, it 1s reg rarded as a natural 
preface to the author’s record of the first movement which 
follows. We do not look upon it as a “natural preface” to 
what follows, nor agree with Knobel! that it stands in a suitable 
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place here. On the contrary, the language is such as refers to 
past removals of the tabernacle; in which case it looks like an 
appendix to the suceeeding narrative, and properly claiming a 
place after it. In consequence of the pesition it occupies, not 
less than the tenor of its statements, it seems to have been 
written after Moses; especially if Moses be the author of Ex, xl. 
36-35. It is not pr obable that Moses would repeat here what 
is given there; particularly as it bears the character of an 
imitation and enlargement of what is bricily stated in Ix. xl. 
36-38. This is pontine’ by an expression in the twenty-third 
verse, from whieh it appears that the command to rest or 
journey was given through Joses’s instrumentality ; or, i other 
words, that it was he who regulated the appoimted signal ; 
“they kept the charge of the Lord at the commandment of 
the Lord by the hand of iioses.”” In the corresponding passage 
of Kxodus there is no hint of Moscs’s instrumentality ; but the 
language scems rather to exclude it; “for the cloud of the 
Laut was upon the tabernacle by day, and fire was on it by 
might, a the sight of all the house of Isracl, throughout all their 
journeys” (ix. xn. 98), The conclusion we draw i 18, that Num. 
ix. 15-23, was not written by the author of Ex. xii. 84-88; and 
that it was of later origin than Moses himself. The position of 
it 1s certainly not so suitable or natural as that of the same 
statement in Exodus. 

At the commencement of Num. ix., the first passover after 
the exodus is commanded to be kept. But the listory had 
already advanced as far as the second month of the sceond year 
subsequently to the exodus, Hence it is usually supposed, that 
the writer now reverts to the first month of the second year. 
Accordingly ix. 1-14, must be prior to the census in Num. i. 2, 
ete. The reason why the author is thought to go back and 
describe the first passover is, that he intends the description to 
serve as an introduction to the record of the rule preseribed for 
such as were prevented from keeping the passoyer at the proper 
time. We ae not perceive the appropriateness of this reason, 
beeause Num. ix. 6-14 might as suitably have belonged to 
ix. 1-0, in the lattier’s true chronological place as at the present 
one. There is not the least necessity for deterring ix. 1-5 
beeause of ix. 6-14. Thus no perceptible adequate reason exists 
for inserting ix. 1-5, at the present part of the Instory, rather 
than in its own chronological situation, ¢.., before chapters 
1-iv. Itmight be conecded perhaps, that this unchronological 
arrangenient 1s not inconsistent with Mosaic authorship, did not 
serious difficulties interpose. The small number of available 
priests presents a formidable feature in the passover’s eelebra- 
tion just at that time. There were but three priests, .Aaron, 
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Eleazar, and Ithamar. Now according to Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6, 
all the passover lambs were to be slaughtered αὐ the tabernaele ; 
while the time allowed for sacrificing them was very short. 
The sprinkling of their blood too, judging from the analogy of 
other sacrifices, was to be perfor med by the priests. Reckoning 
the whole people at about two millions, and one lamb to every 
fifteen or twenty, we shall have the killing of one hundred 
thousand or one hundred and forty thousand lambs and the 
sprinkling of their blood upon the altar; for whieh neither the 
number of the priests, nor the time, could have suffiecd. 

To remove such diffieulties it has been said, that Ex. xxi. 
17, where all males are commanded to appear betore the Lord, 
and Deut. xvi. 2, 5, 6, expressly refer to the time when the 
Israelites should dwell in the cities of the promised land, 
scattered and remote from the sanctuary ; and that 2 Chron. xxx. 
16, xxxv. 11, where the blood of all the passover lambs 1s said 
to have been sprinkled by the priests on the altar, refer to the 
times of the last kings, before Judah’s destrnetion. Aceording 
to this, the practice ‘of slaying the lambs at the sanetuary did 
not take place till after the occupation of Canaan; and the 
sprinkling of the blood by the pvyiests later still! Iturtz tries 
to show that Deut. xvi. does not contain any direction requring 
the slaying of the lambs in the forceourt of the tabercacle ; con- 
tending that the city or the camp is the place referred to, not the 
forecourt of the tabernacle, in which there was not sufheicnt 
space. In this he is correet. As to the sprinkling of the blood, 
which is said in Chronicles to have been done by the priest, 
he supposes it to be a later usage; and that at first every 
family had to attend to the matter. As all Isracl was originally 
a nation of priests, till persons were selected and set apart to the 
office on behalf of the others, this funetion of sprinkling, 
which was properly a priestly one, was left at frst to cach 
household. We are not satisfied with this solution of the dif- 
ficulty.° 

“And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness they 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the sabbath day,” ete. 
(Numbers xv. 32-36.) 

Here there is a historical fragment interpolated in a context 
to which it bears no proper relation. It seems to have belonged 
to another connexion, whence it was transferred unaltered to 
its present place. The manner in which it is introduced shews that 
it was not written in Moses’s time; for it presupposes that the 
Israelites were no longer in the wilderness. Neither Moses nor 
any of his contemporaries could have written 1t. 


1 See Kurtz’s Geschichte des alten Dundes, vol. 1. p. 342. 
* Ibid. pp. 342, 343. 
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In Exodus xi. 1-3, there is an unsuitable fragment which 
interrupts the connexion. The command about the vessels of 
gold and silver has no immediate bearing on the suceceding 
verses ; and the words of the third verse, te moreover the man 
Moses was very great m the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people,” “could 
hardly have been written by Moses himself. The piece refers 
back to iii. 21, 22, and altogether disturbs the context. The 
advocates of Mosaic authorship eall it a parenthetic insertion. 
Those who desire to see the arbitrary method by which it is 
foreed to suit the context, may read Kalisch’s note,! where he 
is obliged to translate the imperfect as a plupertct, and God 
had said to Moses (2 The piece is Jchovistic, or rather, 


it has been taken by the Jchovist from some other narrative, 
and inserted in the present place. 

In Deuteronomy xix. 1-18, mention is made by Moses of 
three cities of refuge to be separated by the Israelites in the 
territory cast of Jordan, when they should obtain possession 
of it. It is added, that should Jehovah enlarge their coast, 
three should be added, i.c. three on the west of Jordan, making 
six in all. Let it be observed that this promise or command is 
said to lave been given by Moses in the land of Moab, imme-. 
diately before his death. But in Num. xxxy. I4, three cities of 
refuge on either side Jordan are mentioned at ihe same time,— 
six in all. Now the book of Numbers was prior to Deuteronomy. 
Ifow then does it speak of six at once, without separating three 
from three by an interval of time ; while Deuteronomy speaks 
only of three at first, to which three were to be added after 
Moses’s death ? The argument is plain that the sam2 writer 
did not compose both books; or at least the passages respeeting 
these cities. 

Ifenestenberg understands Deut. xix. 9, “then shalt thou 
add three cities more for thee, beside these three,’ as not 
meaning three in addition to the three mentioned m the pre- 
eeding yerses.?. Ife thinks that the eighth and ninth verses 
contain no addition to the seventh, but only an amplification 
of its contents, An arbitrary assumption this. The beginning 
of the ehth verse is udverse to 1. An unbiassed reader 
perceives “that the Deuteronomist speaks only of three cities 
together; while the writer of Numbers speaks of six. Thus in 
Deut. iv. 41-44, it is said that Moses set apart on the cast side 
of Jordan ¢Aice cities of refuge. When the subject is resumed 
in Deut. xix., three are first spoken of to be selected on the east 
side of Jordan ; and then, should the territory be enlarged, three 


1 Commentary on Exodus, pp. 130, 131. 
7 Authentic des Pentat , vol. i. p. £41 et seqa. 
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additional ones are to be selected on the west side. The seventh 
verse is a repetition of the second, and cannot refer to the 
same three cities as those in the eighth and ninth; for the 
seventh (as explained by the second) relates to the east side of 
Jordan, but the eighth and ninth to the west side. The his- 
torical notice in iv. 41-44, ean hardly be viewed in connection 
with ehapter xix; it is apparently out of place, and was not 
written by the Deuteronomist. 

Again, in Ex. xxxiii. 7 we read that Moses took the tent and 
pitched it outside the camp, at a distance, calling it the ¢ader- 
nacle of the congregation. But the tabernacle was not yet con- 
structed ; its erection not being described till the last chapter of 
the book. Here again the natural order is disturbed. A thing 
is supposed to be made and used whose minute construction is 
not detailed till a later part of the narrative. The Elohist’s , 
account of it was omitted because of the Jehovist’s copious 
description. We know how endeavours have been made to 
explain this otherwise; some supposing that a certain portable 
sacred tent, which the Israclites possessed as an inheritance 
from the age of the patriarehs, is meant; others, that J/oses’s 
own tent, which he now placed without the camp, is intended ; 
others still, that a tent set up for the first time where God’s 
faithful people should assemble, or one which had been already 
in use as a place for meetings without the eamp, is what the 
writer had in his mind. A comparison of xxxul. 7 with 
xxix. 42-44, shews that the tabernacle only is intended.! The 
phrase applied to this tent and to that usually designated the 
tabernacle is exactly the same, i.e, the tent of mecting. And 
besides, the article is prefixed in xxxiii. 7, the tent or tabernacle, 
equivalent to the well-known tent. At this first mention of the tent, 
supposing it not to have been the tabernaele properly so called, the 
article would scarcely have been used; and had it been his own 
tent, surely a pronoun would have marked the fact, fis tent. 
Here therefore is another example of irregular order, showing 
that Moses himself did not compose all this portion of Kxodus 
as it is; because Ex, xxxiii. 7 does not agree well with xl. 17, 
etc. The former is Jehovistic, the latter Elohistic. We have 
reasoned on the supposition that the tent of meeting In xxxil. 
7-11, means the tabernacle, not a tent provisional or preparatory 
to the tabernacle proper. If the latter interpretation were 
correct, it would not remove the difficulty or weaken our argu- 
ment; for in that ease, between the copious regulations given tor 
the ereetion of the tabernacle (Ex. xxv.-xxxi.), and the account 
of their being earried into effect in its erection (xxxvi, etc.), 


1 See Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, note on Exodus xxxili. 7. 
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would be introduced the account of a temporary tent, without the 
reference it bore to the future sanefuary ; or without a lint of it 
in the divine command to erect such a sanctuary. In that case 
the section xxxili, 7-11, stands solitary and disconnected. It is 
placed too late, and should precede the twenty-fifth chapter. 
By its unchronological position great obscurity is introduced, 
and the meaning of what is called the tent of meeting is rendered 
difficult. There is no proper analogy between the cireumstances 
in which the ereetion of Solomon’s ‘temple i 18 recorded, and those 
of the tabernacle’s construction. DPalfrey’s reasoning theretore 
from the one to the other is out of place.! The first localisation 
of Jehovah’s worship, and the mere transition from the outward 
and familiar symbol of that localisation, are different things. 
The ercetion of an abode for the Alnighty, implying that He 
had promised to dwell henceforward among His people was α 
new thing, as recorded in Exodus. It was also of oreat im- 
portance ; as the elaborate detail with which it 15 deseribed may 
convinee us. God had not ecommuned with His servants before, 
as Ile was about to do now. It was necessary now jor the first 
time to have a fixed and visible centre of monotheism to keep 
the idea of one God alive in the minds of the people. But 
when the tabernacle was exchanged for the temple—the portable 
for the settled—no peculiar inportance could attach to the 
mere difference of building. Hence the description would 
naturally be different. Muainute repetition was then unnecessary. 
Besides, it 1s not denied that the Jehovist and Klohist used 
written documents occasionally, some of which may have been 
either contemporaneous with the events recorded, or iinmediately 
after them, 

In opposition to the reasoning founded on αὐ the passages now 
referred to, Palfrey adduces the manner in which the tabernacle 
and its erection are deseribed in Exodus: “I have before pro- 
posed the question,” says he, “how, if the author of the book of 
Iixodus had written while the tabermacle stood in its complete- 
ness, or at a tune when memory, or tradition, or history, re- 
tained the record of its appearance, it is natural to suppose, that 
he would have described that strueture. I will not venture to 
reply that he would certainly have contented himself with 
merely delineating the proportions, and descantine on the Ποῦ 
of the one finished whole ; that he would have stopped short in 
a picturesque description. What be meht have done, and the 
VELY extent, I think, of what is supposable he would have done, 
is indigated to us in the acconnt usually given by a writer so 
circumstanced, of Solomon’s temple. That operation too, is 


1 Academical Lectures, ete., vol. i. p. 220, οὐ seq. 
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regarded by its narrator with the utmost interest, and accord- 
ingly, he records every step and method of it with great par- 
ticularity. But he records them only once. How different the 
account in Exodus; and how difficult to conceive that it should 
have proceded from any writer cxcept one circumstanced as 
Moses is described to have been. Before any thing had been 
done towards the building of the tabernacle—while all in relation 
to it was future—minute directions respecting that edifice are 
conveyed to him. All of them were important ; and that no one 
might be lost from his memory, or misunderstood, he records 
them successively as they are given. The record is at length 
completed, and is prescrved in its finished state in what are 
now, according to our division, the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
and twenty-seventh chapters of Exodus. Next, its contents are 
communicated to the artisans, and the work is begun. Another 
subject of interest now occurs. It is the correspondence of the 
work as it proceeds, with the directions which have been given 
relating to its several parts. These parts are successively 
brought to Moses, as they are finished; and as they are 
brought, they are, for greater exactness and security, compared 
with the directions for them, and a note of their correspondence, 
in all particulars, with those directions, is made. ‘Thus grows 
up an inventory of the tabernacle and its furniture, which, lu 
its terms, is little more than a repetition of the original orders, 
and which we have in its complete state, in the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh chapters. Under the circumstances in 
which Moses is represented to have been, it was the most 
natural thing possible that he should thus record his directions, 
and then record, severally, successively and circumstantially, the 
manner of their execution. But who can conccive of the state 
of a mind which, in a later age, would produce a composition in 
such a form Γ᾽ 

This reasoning is plausible and apparently conclusive. Stated 
generally, it seems unexceptionable. But when narrowly in- 
spected, it is by no means invulnerable. Is it truc, that the 
order is so natural as the writer represents? Look at the 
description of the tabernacle and its furniture as contained in 
the directions received by Moses. Why are the altar of incense 
and brazen laver not described in the twenty-sixth chapter ? 
Would not that arrangement be more regular? = Kalisch himn- 
self admits that the account of the former at least would be in 
a better place at the thirty-fifth verse of that chapter ;° while 
Palfrey says, that they belong to the class of improvements on 
the original plan, and were the subject of subsequent dircctions 


1 Academical Lectures, etc. vol. 1, pp. 230, 231. 
2. Commentary on Exodus, p. 999, 
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on that account! But this is quite inadmissible, because Moses 
was still in the mount, receiving instructions from God respect- 
ing the tabernacle. The time when all the directions were 
given was the same—the forty days’ and nights’ stay of Moses 
on the mount. And is it conccivable, that the Almighty 
would have improved on his original plan within that time ? 
Certainly not. We infer therefore that the writer or writers 
have put the directions regarding these two parts of the taber- 
nacle differently from their original position. The regulation 
respecting the preparation and arrangement of the shew-bread 
in Ley. xxiv. 5-9, is out of place. It properly belongs to the 
copious directions relating to the erection of the tabernacle 
(ex. xxv.-xxxi.). The brief manner in which it 1s there alluded 
to (“and thou shalt set upon the table shewbread befsre me 
alway,” Ex. xxv. 30), imphes that it was a thing well known. 
Here it is described too late. 

XV. The authorship of Moses iwmphes the hteral truth of 
the history, especially the portion that narrates events with 
which he was personally concerned. Hence all who suppose 
hun to be the writer maintain the historical accuracy of every 
narrative. But we shall see that legendary and traditional 
elements belong to them. This conclusion arises from the imsuper- 
able difficulties and inconsistencies of the history ; and shews 
that Moses could not have been the author. 

“When the two or three millions of Israclites left Egypt they 
were accompanied by ‘a mixed multitude who went along with 
them, and flocks and herds, even an abundance of cattle.’ Yet 
this ammense body is represented as having been collected, 
arrayed, and put in motion in a single day, in consequence of a 
hasty command of Pharaoh given in the preceding mght. In 
What tine could this nation of men, women, and children, with 
all their sick and aged, with their domestic animals, and neces- 
sary baggage, have defiled in the faee of an enemy through 
the Red Sea? According to the history it was done in a single 
meght.”’* Again, “ We find the Israclites represented as leaving 
the country in such haste, ‘that they took their unleavened dough 
in their kneading-vessels, wrapped up in their garments, upon 
their shoulders ;? and during their first day’s journey ‘baked 
unleavened cakes of dough,’ for they were thrust out of Egypt, 
and could not tarry; nor had they prepared for themselves any 
provisions. As we have before remarked, howeyer, they 
earvied with them ‘flocks and herds, even an abundance of 
cattle ;? and they carried them into the desert which borders the 


' Academical Lectures ete., Ὁ. 209, note + 
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Red Sea, to the west, where no supply of herbage was to be 
found for their subsistence. Crossing the Red Sea, they com- 
meneed their march toward mount Sinai, through a region of 
frightful sterility. In this desert they journeyed for three days 
without water, and, as would appear from the preceding ac- 
count, without food. At the end of the third day they were 
furnished with swect water by a miracle. What number had 
perished in the mean time is not told. During their whole 
journeying and residence along the coast of the Red Sca and in 
the desert of Sinai, where water for a few travellers is often 
difficult to be procured, we read of their having a miraculous 
supply only in one other instance. Their sufferings from 
hunger, we are told, were great before their arrival at Sinai, 
and quails and manna were miraculously provided for their 
support. Their cattle of course had perished, or had been 
killed. The manna was continued for the whole forty years of 
their journeyings till they came ‘to an inhabited land’ Yet 
before quitting ‘their eneampment around Sinai, they are again 
deseribed as haying an abundance of cattle for saer ifices, and of 
lambs for the passover, flour, oil, and wine, and a profusion of 
spices. Departing from mount Sinai to march ‘through a 
great and terrible wilderness,’ the people complained and wept, 
saying, ‘Who will give us flesh to eat, and were again mira- 
ae supplied with quails. After this their sufferings from 
want of water return; but their eattle are still alive, for they 
thus expostulate with Moses and Aaron: *W hy have ye 
brought the people of God into this wilderness, where both our- 
selves and our cattle must die?’ Thus the whole nation of the 
Israelites, and not these only, but ‘a mixed multitude who went 
with them,’ are represented as remaining forty years in deserts, 
where they must have perished but for a constant miraculous 
supply of tood; and as haying at the same time herds of cattle, 
which, in their longings after flesh, they refrained from eating. 
The food of their cattle must also have been furnished by some 
astonishing miracle, of which the historian has supplied no 
account. Equally for men and beasts an uninterrupted mira- 
culous supply of water was necessary; but the supposition that 
such an uninterrupted miraeulous supply was afforded is pre- 
cluded by the cireumstanee that four particular cases are 
specified in which it was given.”! 

The immense wealth “possessed by the people while they 
eneamped at Sinai, in gold, silver, brass, precious stones, fine 
hnen, aromatic spices, aud eines articles of luxury 15 incredible. 
“Nor is any explanation to be given why the ‘Israelites who 


1 Norton on the Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. 11. p. exvi., et seqq. 
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were removing such a profusion of articles of luxury into the 
desert, and who consequently had provided means for the con- 
veyance of them, should have borne away, in the hurry of their 
departure, their yet unleavened dough in the kneading vessels 
upon their shoulders, and should have had no opportunity to 
provide any store of provision for their own sustenance. If the 
Israelites possessed all those articles in the desert, they had, as I 
have said, means of transporting them. But such does not 
apucu to have been the case. The camel is the only beast of 
burden which could mae been used, and there is no mention of 
their possessing camels.’’ : 

Again, at the census ae when the Israclites were about to 
leave the region of mount Sinai, the number of fighting men 
was 603,550 (Num. u.). But in Deut. vi, the Israclite nation 
is described “as the fewest of all the people ;᾿ and the seven 
nations then inhabiting Canaan are to be put out ‘‘by little and 
little,” not at onee, cieet the beasts of the ficld merease upon 
thee.” Surely an army of six hundred thousand fighting men 
could not have been afraid of the wild beasts of Canaan, or of 
the seven nations which then occupied it. And how could such a 
host have defiled seven times in one day, round the walls of 
Jericho; or been stricken with fear at the repulse of three 
thousand men before Ai? The book of Joshua leads us to infer 

hat the nations of Canaan were more warlike and numerous 
th ian the furee invading them. If it be said, that the Israelites 
had been thinned in the wilderness by various causes—that the 
new race which had sprung up there instead of the old, were 
inferior in numbers—this is Real by the census taken fons 
the end of the forty years (Num. xxvi.), shewing a decrease of 
no more than 1820 persons; and by the fet, that the frames of 
the new race had been invigorated both by the free air of the 
desert and the hardy habits οἱ the Ὁ randering Arab. 

Tn Ex. i. 15, we read, that the Keyptian “king spoke to the 
IIebrew midwives to kill the Hebrew male children as soon as 
born, but to spare the females. This statement could not have 
proceeded from Moses himsel!, because it is all but certain that 
the midwives were Lyyptians not Hebrews. 9 Pharaoh would 
searecly have entrusted the execution of a command on which 
he thought the safety of the kingdom depended, to such hands. 
The names Shiphrah ‘and Puah ave E evptian, not Hebrew ;? and 
Josephus affirms? that the midwives were women of Keypt. 1 
has been said, indeed, that the construction makes it doubtful 
whether Evyptian or Israclitish women are meant, a just trans- 
lation being, “spake to those who made or aided the Iebrew 


' Norton on the Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. 1. p. ¢xx. 
* Sce Bunsen’s Bibelwerk on Exodus, i. 16. 3 Antiqq. Book 11. chap. ix. 2. 
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women to bring forth;” but this rendering is contrary to the 
Hebrew. 

In like manner the wrong etymology of the name Moses 
points to another writer than Moses himself (Ex. 11.10). It is 
here derived from MW, to draw out. If the signification be 


passive we should expect mI, τ bertedeae the poal 


participle and differently pointed. In any ease the daughter of 
Pharaoh would have given the child an Egyptian name, mw 


is unquestionably Egyptian, land is so Salaed by Josephus, 
but incorrectly as consisting of two words. 

: ie: Ve 

These arguments might be multiplied. Indeed it is only neces- 

sary to examine the history as it les before us, to find in it a 
mythological, traditional, and exaggerated clement, forbidding the 
literal aceeptation of the whole. The character of Pharaoh under 
the cireunstanees detailed; the ten miraculous plagues which 
spared the Israelites while they fell upon the Egyptians ; the dra- 
matic mode in which it is narrated how Moses and Aaron pre- 
sented themselves before Pharaoh; and the erowd of extraor- 
dinary interpositions of Jehovah on behalf of the people as they 
journeyed through the wilderness, shew the influence of later 
traditions on the narrative, in dressing it out with fabulous 
traits. The laws of nature are unchangeable. God does not 
directly and suddenly interfere with them on behalf of his crea- 
tures; neither does he so palpably or constantly intermeddle with 
men’s little concerns. The entire history is cast in the mould 
of a post-Mosaie age unconscious of critical consistency and 
investing aneestral times with undue importanee. The data 
furnished ἢ by the books themselves are sufficient for a satisfactory 
solution of the problem respecting Mosaic authorship. 

XVI. There is no important ditferenee between the language 
of the Pentateuch and that of the other books written shortly be- 
fore the return of the Israelites from captivity in Babylon. But 
if, as Gesenius remarks, “there was an interval of nearly a thou- 

sand years between these writings, as there must have been on 
the supposition that Moses was the author of the P entateuch, 
a phenomenon would be presented to whieh nothing in the 
whole history of language is parallel, namely, that the living 
language of a people ‘and the οἷν ele of their ideas should remain 
unaltered for so long a time.’’? Nay more, if Moses wrote the 
whole Pentateuch, he must Ἐπ ereated the historical-epic, the 
prophetic, and the rhetorical styles, which are all pereeptible. 

In answer to this, we are referred to a parallel in the old 
Syriac version or Peshito of the second century, A.D., which 18 


1 See Bunsen in Bibelwerk on Exodus 11. 10. 
2 Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift, § 8. 
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essentially the same in dietion as the Syriae Chronicon of Abul- 
faragius of the thirteenth century. 1 But the analogy is vitiated 
by Ἢ fact that the Svriae was gradually dying away after the 
Arabian conquest ; and was therefore incapable of reeclving new 
forms and flexions. he stock of words in both is palpably 
different.2. It is also affirmed that the Arabic of the Koran 
differs but shghtly from that of the Arabian writers from the 
tenth down to the eighteenth century.’ Those acquainted with 
Arabie literature know that the reverse is the fact. The written 
Avyabie of nine or ten hundred years after is very different from 
that of the Koran. It has also been alleged that the late Dr. 
Marshman translated into English the στοαί work of Confuerus 
the celebrated Chinese philosopher who hved more than five 
centuries before the Christian era; and after diligently con- 
sulting the prineipal commentaries on the work of Confucius, 
he assures us that the latter, written fifteen hundred and more 
years after the time of Confucius, are altogether of the same 
type of language which the work of that philosopher exhibits.’ 
Ilere all depends on what is understood by the same type of 
language. If Marshman meant that the Chinese language tifteen 
hundred years later than Confueius did not difler ‘considerably 
from his, he must have been mistaken. The very fact of com- 
mentators explaining Confucius’s works shews that the Chinese 
presented a development sunilar to that of other tongues. Many 
terms used by the great philosopher became unintelligible or 
obscure in the progress of time. Hence commentators undertook 
to explain them to their contemporaries. We believe, however, 
that Marshman did not intend this. His meaning has been 
probably aumisapprehended. We have sought in vain for the 
statement referred to; which Stuart ought fo have given im the 
muissionary’s own words. 

We do not say that there are no diversities of language 
between the Pentatench and later books; but that the difforences 
are such as disagree with the fact of a τ or nine hundred 
years’ interval. When archaisms are adduced by Jahn? and 
Kveil,® along with a great number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, and rare 
words, for the purpose of shewing diversity, nothing is gained. 
We say so in the face of Stuart’s language: " Enough j is already 
lone (by Jahn) to put the question. for ever at rest, about the 
uniformity of the language of the Pentateuch, and that of later 


1 Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon (ed. Davidson) p. 18. 
Jahn, Linleit. i. p. 266. 

Ὁ Gesemlus’s Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und Schrift, p. 20. 

3 Stuart, Critical History and Defenee, ete. 

4 Jhid. 

5 In Beneel’s Archiv. fiir die Theologie, vol. 11. and ii. 

6 Ichrbuch, p. 33, et seqq. 
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books. The labour of Jahn is one of those triumphant cfforts 
which patient and long continued investigation sometimes 
makes, to overthrow theories which the love of novelty, re eason- 
ing d priori, or superficial investigation, ventures upon.”! 
Such language is extravagant and absurd. Besides, why should 


Nin, feminine in the Pentateuch, or WY) for M3, or byn for 


soy be pronounced arehaisms? Are they not rather ¢dioms, 


or isolated peculiarities of style? Wow do they affect the gram- 
matical identity of the language in the Pentateuch with that of 
Hebrew works belonging to the classical epoch? Does not the 
feminine form N'M, occur eleven times in the VPentateuch ; 


while MY3 occurs seven times? If the NT and “Yj feminine 


be really antique, none denies that old materials and ex- 
pressions were employed by the writers. It is illogical, how- 
ever, to found upon them an argument 11 favour of Mosaic 
authorship. It is too late as well as absurd for Stuart to say 
of Jahn’s Essays in Bengel’s Archiv. (11. and III.) that they 

“demonstrate the point in question [the archaic and very 
difterent language of the Pentateuch, compared with that in 
later books in the Hebrew] beyond appeal ;? ’ because Hiavernick 
himsclf had previously pronounced them very uncritical. Nor is 
it of any avail in Havernick,? who in this respect and others has 
been followed by Keil, to collect a number of peculiar words 
phrases and forms which seldom or never occur elsewhere, 11} 
order to separate the Mosaic from the post-Mosaic age. Τί 
should be recollected, that the Pentateuch contains about a 
fourth part of the Bible; and that we might gather out of ary 
other part of equal extent as many ἅπαξ Aevepeve, sineular forms, 
or peculiar terms—as many word-forms equally entitled to the 
name of archaisms. It should also be remembered, that the 
Pentateuch speaks of many things and relations unnoticed in 
the other books. Nothing is proved by the list of forms 
peculiar to the Pentateuch, except that Moses wrote portions ; 
and that these obtaimed a sort of sanctity which gave Aver 
diction some permanence. Later writers may have “proceeded 
in part on the model of his usws loquendi. The whole argu- 
ment as conducted by Keil is fi allacious ; for there are as 
many peculiar grammatical forms in the same compass else- 
where, as in the Pentateueh. The Mosaic books are not dis- 
tinguished by their arehaic forms or by their singular and rare 
words. All the difference observable lies in a more “povtical mode 
of narration. The prose approaches the temperament of pectry. 


1 American Biblical Repository, 1852, p. 699. 
2 Einleitung I. 1. p. 182 et seqy. 
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It has a rythm and force which shew greater power of imagi- 
nation, This trait however belongs only to certain sections, 
which acquire from it a peculiar stamp and are as different 
from others in the Pentateuch itself as they are from later 
books. A purely linguistic development, grammatical or 
lexical, does not make them what they are. As belonging to 
the older period of literary activity when writers impregnated 
their style with greater individuality, bodying forth traditional 
ideas with the foree which an age more habituated to composi- 
tion frequently fails to present, they acquire a poetical com- 
plexion. If there are varictics in the departments of literary 
activity, the phenomena in question arose out of them. The 
verdict of every competent critic unquestionably is, that the 
Hebrew language appears substantially in the same state of 
cultivation in the Mosaic books as it afterwards attained in the 
times of David and Isaiah; though it be allowed that a few 
older words and forms have been retained out of the fragments 
of antiquity which the writers had before them; especially as 
fragments themselves may be detected scattered throughout. 
With this deduction, which is all that any scholar can legiti- 
wwately claim, the general proposition is impregnable. The 
attempt of Keil to neutralise the truth of it by collecting, after 
Havernick, a number of words oceurring in the Pentateuch which 
appear seldom or never in other books, is wholly ineffectual, 
evineing a singular want of perception as well as misappre- 
hension of the genius of the language.! Thus such words as 
(Wa, the belly of reptiles Gin Gen. 1. 14; Levit. xi. 42), ave 
adduced to characterise the Pentateuchal diction as distinguished 
from that of the David-Solomonie period. The German critic 
however, 18 careful not to designate his list as made up of 
archaisms ; wnalike his follower Maedouald? who puts all the 
expressions and phrases under that head, with a reckless ignor- 
ance only paralleled by the epithets he applies to scholars of 
whom he should speak with modesty. 

It has been asserted again and again, that the Israclites were 
precluded by their laws, religion, and customs, from intereourse 
with the surrounding nations. “ They saw little of strangers 
abroad, and very few forcigners resided among them. They 
knew little of the arts and sciences, and certainly made no 
altvances in them, What was there then to operate in the way 
of producing many and important changes in their language ? 
There was nothing like to that which produces changes of 
this nature at the present day among the nations of the 


1 Einleitung, p. 32 et seqq. 
* Introduction to the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 300 et seqq. 
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west.”! All this 1s opposed to facts. The history of the Israelites 
shews plainly enough that various nations exercised considerable 
influence over ‘hen, such as the Phenicians, Chaldeans, Eeyp- 
tians, Syrians and Assyrians, as well as the old inhabitants of the 
country. From the latter, who were in a more advanced state 
of civilization, they learned much of the arts and sciences. <A 
living language cannot be a stationary thing, independent of all 
influence from without. 

AVIT. Having shewn that the present Pentateuch did not 
proceed from Moses, the question arises, did he compose any 
of it at first? Did he write none of the laws recorded or events 
described ? If he did not, the case is simple. If he did, how 
can they be distinguished at this interval of time; especially as 
they have passed through other hands and may not retain their 
original form? Does the Pentateuch itself furnish any evidence 
of Mosaic authorship ἢ 

We shall first examine the places in which Moses is 
expressly said to have written something. ‘And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a book and 
rehearse it in the cars of Joshua; for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalck from under hearen’ * (iN yl 24): 
The Hebrew is "5D3 in the book, ie. a particular book; the 


whole Pentateuch, as Rosenmiiller, IHengstenberg, and ii- 
vernick argue. It is unsafe to build such an ar eument on mere 


punctuation ; for the word might as well be “DD, tn a book. 
This latter is favoured by fae LXX. ἐν βιβλίῳ. ‘Besides, the 


expression “2D2 al), is used elsewhere of writing ὧδ a book 


without implying An the writing became pant of a larger work 
already existing (1 Sam. x. 26 ; Esther ix. 32 ; Jer. xxxil. 10). 

he very specification if Moses’s writing the oceurrenees in 
question is hardly consistent with the fact of his composing the 
entire history of the Israelites’ march through the wilderness, 
into which this particular portion was taken.? The passage 
states that Moses composed a monograph respecting the destruc- 
tion of Amalek. 

“And Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, and rose up 
early in the morning, and builded an altar under the hill,” ete. 
Ciixaxxive 4.) + And he took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people” (verse 7). “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Write thou these words: for after the tenor of 
these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel. 
..... And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, 
the ten commandments” ἔκ xxiv, 21, eo δι tins last 

1 Stuart, in Critical History and Defence of Old Testament Canon, p. 13 (ed. 


Davidson.) 
2 Sce Bleek’s Einlciting in das alte Testament, pp. 278, 279. 
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passage it cannot be assumed that Moses wrote what the context 
scems to refer to, in a book—the book of the law. The thirty- 
fourth chapter is obscure and apparently confused. If Moses 
wrote the substance of chapters xxi-xxni., he could not have 
been the author of the precepts in xxxiv., which are repetitions 
of the preeeding. The peculiar nature of this thirty-fourth 
chapter, its internal improbabilities, and un-Mosaic character 
have been pointed out by Bleek. a 

‘““And Moses wrote their goings out according to their jour- 
neys by the commandment of the Lord,” ete. (Num. xxxiil. 2.) 
This passage states that Moses composed an itinerary of the 
Israchtish encampments in the desert (Num. xxxiii. 1-49) at 
first. 

The art of writing was certainly known in the time of Moses, 
and therefore we may unhesitatingly assign any portion to him 
for which the evidence to that effect is sufficient. In Keypt 
the invention had long preceded him; in Canaan the ancient 
name of Debir, viz., WKoirjath-sepher (book-town) proves its 
early existence. Now as some parts are expressly assigned to 
Mosaic authorship, we may either infer that all besides did not 
proceed from him ; or, that as much more should be reckoned 
his, as internal evidence does not repudiate. Both canons have 
been promulgated and followed by different erities; and it is 
exceedingly difficult to decide between them. In favour of the 
former is the presumption, that the very fact of specifying 
some things as written by Moses, implies his non-authorship of 
all besides: for the latter, there is an amount of internal evi- 
dence which cannot be ignored. The true method appears to 
be to examine every section and paragraph independently of 
any canon; relying upon internal testimony rather than speci- 
fication of authorship, or the contrary. Let us now try to find 
out the parts which probably proceeded from the lawgiver 
himself. 

No part of the book of Genesis seems to belong to Moses. 
Nor is he cited in it as the writer of any portion. ‘This is what 
we night naturally expect, since he was a largicer not a 
historian, The Jews always speak of him in the former capacity, 
not the latter. Accordingly we must look for evidence of 115 
authorship among the lars, not in the historical sections. Tere 
a vanety of particulars demand attention. The manner in 
Which ordinances are conceived, the form in which they are 
expressed, the existmg relations to which the writer had respect 
consciously or unconsciously, their adaptation to the lite of the 
Israclites in the desert where they lodged together in tents ; 
these and the like will largely determine the age of laws ; 
shewing that they were either written down by Moses himsclf 
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or some contemporary. But, if it be found that they are con- 
ceived and expressed in a form unsuited to the place and eir- 
cumstances in which Moses was; that the condition of things 
they refer to and which determines their character did not then 
exist; that they could only be carried out by people dwell- 
ing in houses and cities, they must be referred to a period 
later than the Mosaie. Or again, laws may be of a mixed 
character as they stand at present in the Pentateuch. <A 
genuine Mosaic nucleus may be detected, round which later 
additions have gathered, or into which modifications have been 
introdueed, evineing the work of a later writer living amid 
circumstances to whieh the laws in their original state were 
inapplicable. Here we must not be tempted by some later 
peculiarities, to deny Mosaie authorship altogether. The whole 
process of sifting the legislation of the Pentateuch for the pur- 
pose of detecting the Mosaic and post-Mosaie elements, is one 
that requires care, caution, and sagacity. It is both difficult 
and delicate, demanding many qualities of mind and _ heart. 
Perhaps subjective views can hardly be exeluded from it en- 
tirely. 

From Ex. xxiv. 4, we see that a book of the covenant existed, 
in which Moses wrote the ten commandments. He took this 
book, and read in the audience of the people. That he read 
more than the ten commandments appears from the fact that 
Ex. xxi.-xxiii. 19, which immediately precedes this statement, 1s 
a connected summary in itself, having all appearance of Mosaic 
origin, though handed down in an altered and incomplete state. 
Moses was the author of xx. 2-14 and xxi.-xxi. 19 in sub- 
stance. 

The next seetion in the book of Exodus whieh has any claim 
to be regarded as Mosaic, consists of chapters xxv.-—xxxi. whieh 
form a consecutive series of regulations relative to the construe- 
tion of the tabernaele. Here the connection is natural, the 
sequence proper and apparently original. Wherever priests are 
spoken of they are Aaron and his sons, who belonged only to the 
time of Moses. A high priest, in contradistinction to the 
ordinary priests, is never mentioned; nor are his functions 
defined. The ordinanees are minute and faithful, graphi- 
cally and distinetly deseribed. Nothing savours of a time when 
the temple was built. No moditieation of regulations to adapt 
them to its arrangements is given. The tabernacle, not the 
temple, is in the writer’s mind throughout, influencing all his 
statements. We therefore look upon the whole as originating 
with Moses, and as probably written down by him in its present 
state. Indeed the impress of the legislator’s time is visibly 
stamped on it. As the section now stands, it forms a part of 
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the primitive document, into which it was taken by the 
Elohist. 

Probably these are not the only legal prescriptions in Exodus 
which Moses wrote. Others proceeding from him might be 
found elsewhere. Bleck mentions the strict injunction relative 
to the Sabbath in xxxi. 12-17. Lut this appears to us im- 
probable, because it is a repetition. 

Another portion which seems to be Mosaic in its origin, and 
probably too in its composition, is Ley. i—vii. That the col- 
lection 1s complete in itself is shewn by the conclusion: ‘“ This 
is the law of the burnt-offcring, of the meat-offering, and of the 
sin-olicring, and of the trespass-offering, and of the consccra- 
tions, and of the sacrifice of the peace-offerings, which the 
Lord commanded Moses in mount Sinai, in the day that he 
commanded the children of Israel to offer their oblations unto 
the Lord, in the wilderness of Sinai” (vii, 37, 88), Through- 
out the section thus terminating, the camp and the desert 
appear. claron aud his sons are the priests. Jiverything is 
adapted to the wilderness and the circumstances of the people 
there. Later arrangements do not intrude; nor is the des- 
cription influeneed by a state of society and worship to which 
Aaron and his sons did not belong. We cannot, therefore, 
agree with Knobel in holding that the writer betrays his post- 
Mosaic time by the manner in which he introduces the various 
kinds of thank-offering (vil. 12-16), presupposes the existence 
of leavened bread with them (vii. 19), and mentions the place 
of the ashes (i. 16, iv. 12). Nothing here seems to point to 
things long known in Isracl The very fact of the writer’s 
omitting to define more exactly the ideas, out of which the 
avious sacrifices arose, with the oceasions and objects, so far 
from militating against, furours Moses’s authorship. It is only 
in a later and more reflecting age that such particulars would 
excite attention, or be considered matters requiring definition. 

The sixteenth chapter of Levitiens must be also referred to 
Moses. It prescribes the manner in which Aaron, and whoever 
of his sons might be high priest, should enter into the most 
holy place. There must be a sin offering for himsclf, and 
another for the people. In describing the two goats and how 
they should be disposed of, the wilderness and the eanp are 
always spoken of. And the law is addressed to Aaron person- 
ad/y, till at the close the high priest, anointed in “his father’s 
stead,” is enjoined to make the same atonement after Aaron’s 
death. The entire arrangement is suited to the desert ; not to 
a state of socicty when the people lived in towns and cities. 
For a Canaan-condition it must have been modified. 

The seventeenth chapter of the same book, which enjoins that 
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all animals should be sacrificed before the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation and there offered to the Lord, is also of 
Mosaic origin. It contains an allusion to the Isr aclites offering 
sacrifices to demons—deities supposed to dwell in wild and 
desolate places. It also prohibits the people from cating blood. 
The camp is spoken of (verse 3); but there is not the slightest 
allusion to the temple. The distinction made between killing an 
ox tz the camp and out of the camp would hardly have appeared 
in the chapter, had the latter been of late origin. When the 
Israelites worshipped in the temple, the distinction would have 
been meaningless. We know too, that till the erection of the 
temple and long after, altars were built and sacrifices offered in 
different places ; whereas the present regulations limit the ofter- 
ings to the one place, ze, the tabernacle—an arrangement 
suited to the wilderness and camp, but unlikely to be of Palesti- 
nian origin. JXnobel himself admits that the chapter may 
contain genuine Mosaic prescriptions, and that 1t was written 
prior to the Hlohist. In the eighth and winth verses some 
slight change seems to have been made by a later hand than 
Moses: with this single exception, the whole harmonises with 
his time and the circumstances in which he was placed. 

The eleventh chapter of Leviticus, containing prescriptions 
respecting clean and unclean meats; the twelfth, relating to 
the purification of women after child-birth ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth, respecting leprosy and lepers; and the fifteenth, 
concerning the uncleannesses of men and women with their 
purification, are so appropriate to the time of Moses both in 
character and form, that their contents must also be assigned to 
him, Though they have no peculiar or palpable marks of 
Mosaic origin, they have no traces of a later period. On the 
contrary, they coincide in all respects with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters in their immediate neighbourhood, which 
have the genuine Mosaic stamp more perceptibly than them- 
selves. We are therefore warranted in putting them along 
with these chapters, and assigning them the same carly origin. 
A few particulars corroborate this conclusion: as in the twelfth 
chapter, sixth verse, where it is enjoined that the firstling lamb 
and young pigeon or turtle-dove should be brought to the door 
of the tabernacle of the congregation ; and verses 14-29 in the fif- 
teenth chapter, where there is a like injunction, inapplicable to 
persons living at great distances from the tabernacle. It 18 
probable also that xxiv. 1 —9, relating to the lamps upon the pure 

candlestick and the shewbread, was written by Aloses. We 
cannot with Bleek refer the twenty-fifth chapter to Moses 
himself. 

The first chapter of the book of Numbers, where it is related 
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that Moses made a census of the people extending only to 
males above twenty years of age, and the suceceding chapter 
deseribing the order of the tribes in their tents, appear to be 
Mosaic. They exhibit a minuteness, cirewnstantiality, and his- 
torical verisimilitude, which scarcely allow of a different writer. 
They do not suit later relations; nor do they seem to have been 
modified for that purpose. All is natural on the supposition of 
their belonging to the time of Moses. The fourth chapter, 
defining the age and time of the Levites’ service and the 
respective duties of the three Levitical families about the 
sanctuary, belongs to the same circumstances and times. 

Tn Numbers x. 1-8, the ordinance respecting the use of the 
silver trumpets must also be regarded as Mosaic. It is suited 
to the arrangements of the camp and the life which the Israelites 
led in the wilderness. The nineteenth chapter, relating to the 
water of separation, and its use in purifying the unclean, is also 
a wilderness enaetment. Eleazar the priest 1s spoken of; the 
camp and the tent are the people’s dw ellings. It is also probable 
that vi. 22-27, containing the high priest’s form of blessing the 
people, 18 Mosaic. 

In the twenty-first chapter of the same book of Numbers, three 
poems are referred to or given, which belong to the Mosaic age. 
The first 1s said to be in the book of the wars of the Lord (14, 
15); the second is contained in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses ; the third in verses 27-30. ΑἹ] refer to the history of 
the Israclites when they were in the wilderness, and are of a 
eraphic nature. They arose out of the occurrences at the time, 
not later. It is impossible to tell whether they were handed 
down by oral tradition, or put into writing by Moses himself, or by 
one of his contemporaries. De Wette is of the former opinion ; 
Bleck of the latter. That they belong to the age of Moses is 
unquestionable. 

These are not the only parts of the three middle books of the 
Pentateueh, written by Moses; but they are the most probable 
and pereeptible ones. Doubtless single preseriptions are scattered 
here and there throughout the present books, which also came 
from Moses’s peu. As the tabernacle was made in the wilder- 
ness, the Levitical mstitution essentially conneeted with it 
must have originated there also. The Levitical legislation was 
Mosaic in origin and essence. But the laws respecting judicial 
rights and privileges were neither enacted nor written by Moses. 
They originated in the time of the Judges. The germ and 
nucleus of the entire legislation contained in these three books 
is Mosaic. Some parts he wrote hunself; others were probably 
written by a contemporary, under his direetion or with his 
sanetion. The present setting of these laws belongs, of course, 
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to later writers or redactors, who either brought them togcther 
into small collections, or inserted them singly in such con- 
nexions as seemed best. In some the foris have been modified, 
enlarged or altered; the essence remaining the same. Others 
remain both in form and character the same as they came 
{rom Moses himself, 

We have thus endeavoured to shew what Moses probably 
wrote. It is all leyal not historical, except the account of 
Amalek’s defeat, which was transferred to a book, perhaps the 
Look of the wars of the Lord, mentioned in Num. xxi. 14; and 
an itinerary of the Israelites (Num. xxx. 2). Whether he 
deseribed other historical events is uncertain; though we may 
safely affirm that the history of the first four books generally 
did not come from his pen. When we speak of Mosaic author- 
ship, we do not mean that sections as they now appear τὰ the 
Pentateuch proeeeded from him; but that he was their original 
author. Tn passing through one or more hands their form 
underwent ehanges. They are not now as they were at first, 
except 1 substance. 

The view which assigus the whole Pentateuch to Moses is 
comparatively modern. The old Jews never thought of regard- 
ing their legislator as a historian. Philo himself always terms 
him the /argiver, never the historian. Many contend, however, 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, with the exception of the 
part describing his own death. Yet that section belongs to what 
precedes. Let any one compare Deut. xxxi. 24, ete., where 
ITengstenberge makes Moses cease to write, with the preceding 
verses, I4, ete., and say how they diiter in style and diction. 

AVI. “The Pentateuch expressly claims to be ne work 
of Moses,” says a pretentious writer! We ask, Where? Let 
the place be adduced, that 10 may be examined. The ieee 
passages 1 Deuteronomy have been quoted im favour of Mosaic 
authorship, We have already mentioned all in Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, and Numbers. 

“And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of Ins 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites. And it 
shall be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his 
life: that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to Keep all 
the words of this law and these statutes, to do them” (Deut. 
xvu. 18, 19). 

It has been plausibly said that at the time when Moses 
enacted this law the whole Peutatenech did not exist; other 
precepts respecting the duties of a king having been added from 


1 Macdonald on the Pentateueh, vol. 1. p. 348. 
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the eighteenth chapter to the end of Deuteronomy ; and that 
the pronoun ἐλὶβ joined to dav shews the allusion to a eertain 
regulation or preeept contained in xvi. 14-20 respecting a 
king, It is thus equivalent to the commandments in the twen- 
Heh verse, The king is to keep all the words of this law ; 
shewing it to be one re lating to himself and having no connee- 
tion with ritual or Levitical precepts. We do not approve of 
this specious reasoning, opposed as it is to the tenour of the 
entire book. 

“ Tf thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this law that 
are written in this book, that thou mayest fear this glorious and 
fearful name, the Lorp Toy Gov... .. also every sickness and 
every plague, which is not written in the book of the law, them 
will ‘the Lord bring upon thee, until thou be destroyed” (Deut. 
sawn. 8-01); 

“And it come to pass when he heareth the words of this curse 
that he bless himself in his heart, saying, I shall have peace, 
though I walk in the imagination of mine heart, to add 
arunkentiess to thirst : The Lord will not spare hin, but then 
the anger of the Lord and his jealousy shall smoke against that 
man, aia all the curses that are written in this back shall 116 
upon him, and the Lord shall blot out his name from under 
heaven...... The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God: but those things which are revealed belong unto us and to 
our elildren for ever, {αὶ τ may do all the words of this 
la Dent asi 1 20a 

‘St tlrowshalt Ἰώ; “ἢ the voice of the Lord thy God, 
to keep his commandments and his statutes which are written 
in this book of the law,” ete. (Deut. xxx. 10). 

These and other passages in Deuteronomy shew no more than 
that according to the writer, Moses wrote the second law, ée., 
Deut. iv. 44-xxvi. 19. Ifthe great legislator be represented in 
any place as the author of the whole Pentateuch, the nature of 
the book of Deuteronomy itself shews the value attaching to 
such statement. The writer personates Moses, to whom he attri 
butes many later enactments. He promulgates, in his name, an 
additional code of laws, the result of a later dey clopment ; and 
assigns to lum the entire legal part, iv.—xxvi. IIe hance as 
we shall wulterwards shew, completed the present Pentateuch, 
when the contents of it had grown through several centuries to 
the stature and form in Sar they appeared atter the com- 
ponent ducuments had been combined. — The assertions made in 
Deuteronomy respecting Moses’s authorship must be judged by 
the genius of the book itself, and not taken as isolated or in- 
dependent evidenee. 

AIX. Great stress is laid on the thirty-first chapter of 
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Deuteronomy, which is made in different ways to subserve 
either the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy alone, or that of 
the preceding books also. Let us therefore examine it 
minutely : 

(a) “And Moses wrote this Za and delivered it unto the priests, 
the sons of Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
and unto all the elders of Isracl. And Moses commanded them, 
saying, at the end of every seven years, in the solemnity of the 
vear of release, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is 
come to appear before the Lord thy God in the place which he 
shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all Isracl in their 
hearmg.” “ And it came to pass when Moses had made an end of 
writing the words of this daw in a book, until they were finished ; 
that Moses commanded the Levites, which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law and 
put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God, that it may be there for a witness against thee’ (Deut. 
san. 911, 24-76), 

Here Delitzsch argues, that the meaning of the phrase this 
law, in the ninth verse, which Moses is said to have written, 1s 
the book of Deuteronomy, not the whole Pentateuch; which he 
supposes to be confirmed by the cleventh verse, where it is 
enjoined that the same law should be read betore all Israel, 
every seventh year, at the feast of tabernacles. As it-1s 
unlikely that the five books of Moses could have been read 
before the whole people in the space of seven days, less than the 
Pentateuch must be meant by this dar; m other words, that 
part which is now Deuteronomy.' If such be the sense of 
the phrase the book of the lax, in the ninth verse, 10 must be 
understood in the same way in the twenty-sixth, since it 15 
arbitrary to understand the look of the law ditferently in the 
two passages. 

The interpretation in question is thought to be confirmed— 
so the critic reasons—by the fact of its being an undoubted 
regulation at the time of the second temple, that at the begin- 
ning of the cighth year suececding every seventh one closing 
the year of jubilee, the king was “to read the law before the 
assembled peony, beginning ‘with Der u{cronomy ; as well as by 
the limited app! lication of the same phrase in Deuteronomy 
xxvu. 8, where we read: “And thou shalt write upon the 
stones all the words of this law very plainly,” and in Josh. vin. 
382, “ And he wrote there upon the stones a copy of the law of 
Moses which he wrote in the presence of the children of Israel ;” 
in which two places the legal part of Deuteronomy, or that 


1 See Commentar ueber die Genesis, p. 24, Einleit., third edition. 
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portion containing the essence of the laws is meant, viz., iv. 
t4—xxvi. 19.! 

Agamst this Ingenious view of the phrase this dar, mucli is 
said “by Icnestenberg » Llavernick, and Keil, who contend that 
the whole Pontateuch up to xxx1. 2-4 or to xxxIN. 1s meant, and 
allege, 

ie irst, in answer to the reasonable statement that the extent 
of the Pentateuch was too great to allow of its being read 
through during the feast of fabemmeles: that while the w ‘hole is 
to be “understood, it was left to the discretion of the people’s 
spiritual overseers to fix on the sections which were proper to 
be read as the Ἐπεὶ θὴρ of the whole legislation—the book of 
the law in miniature. 

Secondly, that the exegetical tradition of the synagogue is 
nullified by Ezra’s : proceeding ἢ In opposition to it. Xt the feast 
of tabernacles which was kept under Nehemiah, the only one the 
Old Testament e@ives an account of, not merely was Deutero- 
nomy ae red but the whole law from Gen. i. to Deut. 
xxxiv.; or at least the ereater part of it. From the fact that 
the hee of the people on the second day of the public reading, 
found it written in the law “that the children of Isracl should 
dwell in booths in the feast of the seventh month,” whenee the 
people “made themselves booths every one upon the roof of lis 
house, and in their courts,” ete., “as it is written ;?? it has been 
inferred that the reading on this day was out of Leviticus, 
beeause the injunction respecting the erecting of booths is 
contamed im that book (lev. xxii. 34-43), not in Deuteronomy 
(Neh. viii.). Lfenee Keil reasons that the scribe Ezra knew 
nothing of the svnagegue interpretation of Deut. xxxi. 10, οἵα, 
but understood the precept of the reading of the whole law, or 
the legal contents of the Mosaic books generally. It eannot be 
thoucht that Ezra, a zealous teacher of the law, should have 
gone beyond the law in this case; nor is there any hint given 
to that cHeet in the ciremnstantial aceount presented 1 in the book 
of Nehemiah (chap. vin.) 

This reasoning is plausible and valid against Delitzsch’s view. 
The answer ot Henest: bere to the improbability of the time 
being too short to allow “of the whole Pentatouch being 
read ‘through durme the feast appears satisfactory. It would 
be enough to comply with the spirit of the command, which 
Was mated by reading such portions as the ἘΠῚ Δ him- 
501 might select. To contend that the whole Pentateuch was 
οὐ too long to be read at the feast is beyond all probability. 
Thongh the feast lasted seven days, and it is said that the 


' See Dehtzsch, Commentar, Einleit., pp: 31, 25. 03. 
2 Seo ILiverick’s Kinleitung, sceond edition by Keil, T. 2. p. 21 et seqq. 
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reading was, “day by day, from the first day unto the last 
day” (Neh. vii. 18); yet the circumstances of the case, the 
joyous nature of the festival, and the phraseology mm vill. 3 
(that Ezra read “ from the morning until mid-day’’), combine to 
shew that after mid-day the reading ceased. This docs not 
allow for twenty-seven chapters each of the seven days, even if 
nothing were done exeept the bare reading. But exposition of the 
meaning was given; else the text would have been to a great 
degree unintelligible. A number of interpreters are named in 
viii. 7, who “ gave the sense and caused them to understand the 
law.” It is also stated that after Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
Levites had told the people not to be sorry, the latter “ went 
their way to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them” (vili. 12). The last six days of the 
feast were doubtless largely spent im rejoicing, as well as the 
first day. 

The remarks already made on the value of the Deutero- 
nomist’s testimony shew how little importance can be attached 
to it respecting the real composition of Moses. The place in 
Deuteronomy seems to represent the whole Pentatench as 
written by the ancient legislator—a statement which does not 
assure the fact. The appeal of Delitzsch to Jewish tradition 1s 
not worth much; as Delitzsch himself partly admits, after the 
examination of his arguments by Keil; though the latter has 
not succeeded in proving Jewish tradition to be against the 
restricted sense of the phrase. 

(0) Again, it has been alleged by Keil that Dent. xxxi. 9-1], 
24, contains a testimony on behalf of the Mosaic composition of 
the entire Pentateuch, because Deuteronomy could not have 
been written before the preceding four books, nor could it ever 
have existed independently of and separated from them. The 
internal unity of the whole work forbids either supposi- 
tion. Part of this argument only is correct. The book pre- 
supposes the existence of the preceding four, without which it 
is difficult to see how or why it could have been written, but 
there is no such union between Deuteronomy and the four prior 
books as that the latter could not have exisfed separately from 
the former. The Elohim and Jehovah documents had been 
previously united. 

(0) The same critic affirms that when Moses addressed the 
people of Israel, as is recorded in Deuteronomy, a written law 
already existed to which he repeatedly refers in those addresses. 
In proof of this a passage is adduced from Deuteronomy, viz., 
xxvii. 58, “If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this 
law that are written in this book;” and verse 61, ‘ every plague 
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which is not written in the book of this law ;”’ in addition to xxix. 
24, 22, 2¢, “all the curses that are written in this book,” taken 
m connection with xxx. 10, “to keep his écin ian lenis and 
his statutes which are written in ἐλ book of the law. From 
these words it 15 argued, that the law-book, as far as Deutero- 
hoiny, existed w hen they were spoken. ILow could Aloses, it is 
contended, speak thus of plagues, curses, commandments, and 
statutes, i itfen i this book of the har, fa no written Goats 
been given to the people except the book of the covenant (Ex. 
xxiv.) und the record of the new Sinaitic covenant ‘Ex. xxxiv. 
27); both which contain not a word of plagues and curses ἢ 
Or is it eredible, that Moses, at the oral delivery of the dis- 
courses In Dent. xxviti-xxx. said, “all the words of the law 
which I command you this day,” “all the eurses which I make 
known to you this aye and did not oive the words their 
present form till he committed them to writing ἢ If so, why 
dil he not make the alteration in all places, instead of merely 
distineuishing in his discourses between “ the commandments 
which I command thee this day” (XXVII1. 1), “the blessing and 
the curse which I have set before thee ” (xxx. 1); and between 
“the precepts of the law, the plagues and curses which are 
written in this book of the law Τ᾽} 

The reasoning in question is only valid on the supposition 
that the imternal evidence farnished by the entire structure and 
language of the books is nugatory. But that cannot be. The 
Deuteronomnist, ec home a traditional sentiment and enlareing it 
by attributing to the legislater the utterance of the contents of 
Deuter onomy, as well as their committal to writing, represents 
Moses as the author of the first four books. IIe thus employs 
an mnocent fiction, which an uncritical age rendered casy. 

AX. It is asserted that the constant usage of the Old 
Test anon ecnerally is to give the phrase heat of the law the 
meaning of the whole Pentatouch. Yor this purpose teil refers 
to voce 1.0% Ville Oly Ob eet. Ὁ: ΠΙᾺ Ὁ} ADO RIV. CO. 
Niteo, la? Chon. SVU Ilha) ONO) Vinee Le, 

In all the places of Joshua where the book of the law is 
mentioned, some suppose that it consisted of a eertain collection 
of Mosaic precepts. And if, as they contend, nothing more can 
be karly deduced from the expression, it furnishes no argument 
fur the existence of the whole Pentateuch. We contess, how- 
ever, that it appears more natural to identify the book of the 
law in Joshua with the whole Pentateuch. [ὃν ery thing which 
is sad fo have been written in ¢his book, as quoted in ~Toshua, 
occurs In the Pentatench almost in the same words. That is : 


M Keil’s- Lehrbuch, u.% wepp. 1M, 112. 
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presumption in favour of the latter view. Jzere the remarks 
already made respecting the Deuteronomist’s testimony in 
favour of Afosaic authorship are again appropriate, since he put 
the book of Joshua into its present form, and assigned to Moses 
the growth of later centuries —all the laws and institutious 
which had arisen on the basis of the Mosaic legislation. 

The book of the law of Moses, spoken of in 2 Kings atv. 6, may 
or may not have been the whole Pentatcuch. The notice m 
question proceeds from the conpiler of the Kongs, who wrote 
after the present Pentateuch was completed. The collection of 
Mosaic precepts was gradually enlarged till the five books were 
put together in their present form. In {115 passage we under- 
stand the book of the law as cOextensive with the Pentateuch. 

The same meaning may be assigned to the same phrase im 
2 Wines xxnS, 1}. ‘In 2 Chiron. seu: 93 ssextv. Ts 10 100 
phrase has the same sense. ‘The last passage is parallel to 
2 Kings xxi. 8, 11, and therefore the meaning must be iden- 
tical. The compilers of Kings and Chronicles respectively use 
somewhat different expressions; the one writing that Shaphan 
read it before the king (2 Kings xxu. 10), the other that 
Shaphan read én i¢ (2 Chron. xxxiv. 18). 

In Nehemiah vin. 1, 3, 18, it may be freely conceded that 
the phrase book of the faw of Moses means the Pentateuch in its 
present form. It was certainly i existence at that time. 

In passing from this last arguinent of Keil’s, 1¢ will be seen that 
it is Incorrect to assert that the phrase under examination had 
always a uniform meaning. Even if it could be shewn that it 
continually denotes the whole Pentateuch, it would not prove that 
Moses wrote it all; because the expression Jaw of loses would be 
fully justified by Moses’s partial authorship. Nothing 1s easier to 
be got than an imposing array of passages, chapter and verse, 1n 
favour of the carly existence of the Pentatench from all suececd- 
ing books of the Bible. One has only to take up Henegstenberg’s 
two volumes on the Pentateuch, where no less than seventy-eight 
pages are filled with proofs of the traces of Moses’s writings in 
Hosea and Amos, and fifty-five with the same in the books of 
Kings. ΠῚ: Christology will furnish more of the same sort. 
From Hengstenberg the collector may pass to Haivernick, where 
he will enlarge his stock. Testimonies for the early existence 
of the Pentateuch, beginning with Joshua and coming down 
through the historical, prophetic, and poetical buoks, fll about 
seventy pages of his Introduction. Keil nay then be consulted. 
We is a faithful disciple of the critics just named; and has 
transferred the results of their researches into a few pages of 
his Introduction. Like them, he too marshals passages from all 
the historical books, beginning with Joshua; from the prophetic 
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literature commeneing with Obadiah; and frem the poetical 
books,—Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles (pp. 132-142). In 
this way many pages of an Enolish book on the Pentateuch 

may be filled perfunctorily, with evidences of the latter’s early 
composition. The list will be long enough to impose on the 
reader who does not care for quality, if he can have quantity. 
Nothing is weleomer in England to a very large class of theolo- 
eians than such a Ομ) μα ἰδ argument; because it 15 ready for 
acceptance in the lump, and saves the trouble of sifting. The 
true critic can estimate it at the real worth, which is small. 
The stereotyped and timid divine is prepared to swallow the 
draught beeause it is orthodor, at least in the cye of his 
lenorance. 

The majority of the resemblances between the passages in the 
Pentateuch and the prophetic writings, enumerated by Heng- 
stenberg, are strained or trifling, with ἃ very few exceptions. 
The prophets may have had written pieces now inserted in the 
Pentateuch. Perhaps they used some as texts or foundations for 
their discourses. Elohist and Jehovist ineorporated fragments 
more or less extensive into their own documents; though 
tradition was the principal source of their materials. Dut there 
is little trace of Moses and his legislation from Joshua till 
Josiah, except in the arrangement of pubhe worship. Tflow few 
marks are there of the spiritual reheion he established! Even 
when his law had been earricd into effect with regard to one 
centre of worship by the erection of a temple five centuries 
after, the old sanetuaries were not abandoned, and. sacrifices 
continued to be offered to God in high places. Thus the Mosaic 
prescriptions relating to worship itself were carried out only in 
part. ‘The influence exercised by Mosaism on the mass of the 
people in all other respects, was execedingly small. Things 
went on as if the great lawgiver had never lived. In the three 
or four psalins where his name occurs , he is not presented as a 
legislator : he is viewed as the leader of the chosen people out of 
Keypt. [πὶ the Proverbs his name does not oceur. And in the 
tunes of David and Solomon the covenant referred to between 
God and lus peeple is not Sinai’s, but that made with the 
patriarchs. Nor are the legal practices enjoined in the Penta- 
teuch held up as the means ” of pleasing God. The man whose 
hands are clean and heart is pure, who acts justly and walks 
uprightly, 1s acecptable to Teaven. The violator of the law of 
couscience is the wicked man who tmeurs the divine wrath, 
rather than the violator of the Mosaic enactments. In various 
psalms indecd, the law is spoken of, the statutes, judgments, testi 
monies of the Lord ; but the language is general, referring not so 
much to the injunctions peculiar to the Mosaic religion as to the 
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moral requirements which conscience aided by the Spirit of 
God is able to apprehend—the spiritual demands upon humanity, 
ee enlightened conscience approves and appropriates. The 

oral law in essence is meant—that which is declared perfcet 
eigen the soul. The religious conceptions of the people 
were not such as are contained in the Pentateuch, any more 
than their civil institutions and domestic manners were re- 
gulated by the same book. The very idea lying at the basis 
of the theocracy was contravened by the establishment. of 
monarchy. In short, their religious conceptions resembled the 
old ante-Mosaic ones more than the Jehovism of Moses. In 
their civil life the law was caither determined by custom or 
the kingly will. The existing remembrance of Moses and his 
law was thus vague and indistinct. 

Different causes have been assigned for the fact stated.! It 
ean. only be found in this, that the Mosaic legislation was wi- 
written till a comparatively late date, even in its principal parts. 
All that proceeded from the legislator’s own pen and was cim- 
bodied in the Elohim documents was almost unknown ; because 
they were private writings. The Jchovist wrote much later, the 
redactor coming after him; and the Deuteronomist later still. 
Thus the law as « whole was a noncntity to the nation, becanse it 
was not written. It erew up into its present form by parts and 
gradually, so as to make no general or public impression on the 
body of the people ; who were in fact all but unacquainted with 
the pieces out of which it rose to its full dimensions. Even the 
prophets seem to have known of the task which Moses accom- 
plished chiefly by tradition—the tradition too bemg vague and 
incomplete. They were not acquainted with the lawgiver’s sys- 
tem because if was never before them in its proper authenticity, 
taeriting. Wis principles were transmitted in another way, and 
beeame the imperishable inheritance of the nation. Ilengsten- 
berg is wrong in asserting that the whole ministry of the pro- 
phets i in the kingdom of Israel is an inexpheable enema unless 
on the assumption of the publi introduction of the Pentateuch ; 
he might have been right in saying that their ministry w eld 
have presented an insolable riddle ἘΠ ΠΣ: the fundamental ideas 
of the Mosaie religion had been previously revealed. 

The fact which we have accounted for can hardly be at- 
tributed to the psalmists, prophets, and most pious of the 
Israclites having risen from the letter to the spirit of Mosaism. 
In the development of the national religion that result naturally 
took place. It was however a slow, gradual, imperfect process 
—one that fails to explain the almost total silence respecting 


1 Nicolas, Etudes critiques, p. 224, et seqq. 
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the Mosaic legislation, and the absence of its marked influence 
upon all civil and social life. It fails to explain the silence 
respecting it that prevails in the period of the Judges, when 
the legislation must have been comparativ ely fresh, and the 
time scarcely admitted of much spiritual development, It 
fails to explain the fact that the Judges themselves violated the 
Mosaic injunections—as Gideon in making an ephod. And it 
fails to explain many parts of David’s and Solomon’s conduct in 
ecclesiastical matters. In short, the Mosaic laws were syste- 
matically violated in the conduct of the people and their rulers. 
The most pious themselves did not hesitate to act in opposition 
to them. Jewish hard-hearteduess and indocility do not go the 
Jength of accounting for these phenomena. Nor can we sup- 
pose that the law in its fulness did not exist till the captivity. 
Lhe present Pentateuch had appeared before; and important 
parts of the legislation had been reduced to writing prior to the 
existence of the whole work ; but they were little read or known, 
vague tradition and dim remembrance supplying the place of a 
eood acquaintance with Mosaic institutions. Yet the essential 
ideas of Jchovism gave a new and noble impulse to the nation’s 
heart, stimulating elie (sod-consciousness of the best souls, and 
furnishing a divine fulerum by which alone the moval elevation 
of the uation could be effected. It was the incorruptible seed 
cast Into an ungenial soil and germinating feebly, but. still 
unchoked, bearing life and light to men. 

The prec ceding” discussions shew that we do not suppose 
the present Pentateuch to have received its form from Ezr a, as 
Nicolas recently argues.! It is impossible to assign it so late a 
date. His peculiar view of Jehovism and E lohism brings him 
to the conclusion that an epoch in whieh the old opposition 
of Jchoyism and Elohism had entircly disappeared—in which 
the two parallel currents had reunited, and the divisions which 
filled the whole history of Isracl from Moses till the final period 
of monarchy were at length effaced and had even fallen into 
profound forgetfulness,—such an epoch Is necessary to the 
very conception of reuniting in the same collection writings so 
diverse as the Elohistie and Jchovistic documents. That time 
did not arrive before the return from captivity.? 

The method in which this eritie puts Elohists and Jeho- 
Vists ΠῚ antagonism to one another during the history of the 
nation from Moses till the Babylonian captivity, appears to 
us totally incorrect. One would suppose from his view, that 
Elohism and Jchovism were fico religions pervaded by ditlerent 
kinds of monotheism; and that the adherents of the two were 
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animated all along by mutual hostility, so that cach party 
persecuted the other when it got the superiority. But there was 
no such antagonism. The Mosaic worship and ritual were only 
the development of Elohism. The one merged into the other, 
for which it prepared the way. All the diversities and contra- 
dictions existing between the Elohist and Jehovist documents 
should not be viewed as involving the personal rivalries and 
disputes of reigiotis parties in the nation. The Israclites were 
either addicted to the worship of one God, or imelined to 
idolatry. The former included both Elohists and Jchovists 
without any sharp distinction in their respective faiths. Tudeed 
Klohism existed in the nation’s traditions oral and written, 
rather than in living representatives at the time and after the 
Klohists wrote. 

It is uscless to appeal to the Jewish traditions respecting 
lizra restoring the Pentateuch.! They are exaggerations of his 
laudable efforts in the department of ecelesiastical reform. 
That the sacred books of the nation formed an objcet of his 
care, that he made one or more collections and otherwise 
improved their condition may be properly allowed, without 
proceeding the length of holding that he put together the 
documents now composing the Pentateuch. 

The difficulty which Nicolas finds in supposing that 
Deuteronomy conld have been associated with books com- 
paratively ancient, towards the last time of monarchy, or 
universally accepted as a sacred document of Mosaism, does not 
seem great. The Jehovist did not long precede the Deuterono- 
mist. The narrative in 2 Kings xxii. 8, ete., clearly umphes 
the existenee of the book ; and the reign of Manassch when 
it was first written, with the succeeding one of .imon, agrecs 
with the fact of its being almost unknown and unchallenged 
as an authentic Mosaic production. The discovery of the 
book of the law by IhHaah in the temple, its public recogul- 
tion by Josiah the king, and the respect paid to it asa ouide 
in reforming the worship of God, agree with the fact of its 
recent origin, without the necessity “of a lone period giving 
its sanction so to speak to the book, before it could be judged 
worthy of a place beside the writings of Moses and the pro- 
phets. The arguments of Mons. Nicolas therefore, appear less 
weighty than he thinks. 1115 opinion is certainly preferable to 
that of Simon; for it represents Ezra as only putting old 
documents in a new order, without introducing any modification 
into their contents. Ife was simply their collector; not their 
redactor or author in whole or in part, as Simon supposecl, 
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Equally ineorreet with Nicolas’s estimate of the time when the 
present Pentateuch first appeared is his notion of the redactor, 
whom he reduces almost to a non-entity. It 15 not necessary 
to suppose that he shonld either have done a great deal when 
he united the leading documents, as Nicolas thinks he ought 
and would as editor; or that he should have merely put them 
side by side without Raton omission, or modification, because 
they had a sacred character in his eyes, as well as those of his 
contemporarics. The redactor was not so remote from the 
Jehovist us to be deterred by this character of sacredness. Nor 
could the feeling im question have hindered any pious Hebrew 
from modifying and otherwise freely handling ‘the documents, 
till after the ¢ captiv itv. Mons. Nicolas, like some other critics, 
thinks unduly of numerous doewments Elohistic and Jehovistic ; 
without sufficiently considering or allowing for oral ont 
and legends that formed their source, and which they scareely 
exhausted.! 

AAJ. What testimony does the New Testament give re- 
garding the Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch ? 

ihe words of the Pharisees: are (Whitty xix,.7), “ Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
putsherawayee” referring to Deutessaod., (Wark sie 19,15 
parallel. 

“And he answered and said unto them, What did Moses 
command you ¥ And they said, Moses sioed to write a bill 
of divorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus auswered and 
sud unto them, For the hardness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept” (Mark X. 3-0). 

‘““JTave ye not read in the book of Woses, how in the bush God 
spake unto him, saying, Tam the God of Abrahain, * eté:, ete. 
(Mark xi. 26.) Tete fie allusion is to Exodus 11. 6, which 
was not w ritten by Moses, as we suppose. 

“Abraham saith unto him, They have Moses and the pro- 
phets; let them hear them...... And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
po rsuadcd though one rose from the dead” (Luke xvi. 29-31). 

eA beginning αἰ Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 

unto them im all the Seriptures the thines concerning himself, 

These are the words which I spake unto you while 

I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 

written in the law of Afoses,” ete., ete. (Luke xxiv. 27-44). 

Nothing in these words necessiti cs the Nine authorship of 
the Potatenth: 

“We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write” (John i. 45), 

1 Etudes critiques sur la Bible, p. 69 οἵ seqq. 
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Christ affirms that Jloses wrote of him (John v. 46, 47). 
Here the allusion is ma‘n/y to Deut. xviii. 15-18. But all the 
Messianic types and promises are included—the Messianic 
bearing of the whole Pentateuch. In the same place the 
Redeemer speaks of Moses’s writings. 

“Did not Moses give you the law,’ ete. (John vu. 19). 

‘“ Now Moses in the law commanded us that such should be 
stoned” (John yi. 5). 

“For Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the 
me your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto 

: him shall ye hear in all ‘things whatsoever he shall Say 
δ you” (Acts iii, 22). 

“Tor Moses of old time hath in every city them that ee 
him, being read in the synagogues every Sabbath-day ” (Acts 
xv. 21). 

“Tlaving therefore obtained help of God, τ eel unto this 
day, witnessing both to small and great, saying none other 
things than those which the prophets and sae did say should 
οὐ: < CAGrS: say. 22): 

“He (Paul) expounded and testified the kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets” (. Acts XXViil. DO). 

Amore dificult passage is that in the Epistle to the Romans 
x. 5,— For Moses deseribeth the rightcousness which 1s of the 
law, That the man which doeth those things shall lve by 
them,” where the original is in Lev. xvii. 5. Here it ecrtainly 
seems to be stated that Moses wrote Levitiens, or at Icast the 
eighteenth chapter. 

“But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is 
upon their heart” (2 Cor, i. 15). 

“ Of which ve (Judah) Moses spake nothing concerning 
priesthood’ (Π οὗ. vit. 14). 

The phrase book of Moses (Mark si. 26) does not imply that 
he wrote all m the book so called; nor does it necessanly pre- 
suppose his writing any part of it. It may only mean the book 
relating to hii. “Yet it must be confessed that the natural 
explanation is, “the book written by Moses.” In other places 
there is no peculiar diiiculty, although quotations from all books 
of the Pentateuch occur in the New Testament. It is either 
sad, God says to Moses (kom. 1x. 15), or, doses says (tom. x 
19), or, AWoses wrote to us, the quotation bemg from Deutcro- 
nomy, as in Mark xu. 19; Luke xx. 28. 

What then must be ἘΠῚ of Rom. x. 5, where Leviticus 1s 
assioned to Mosaic authorship? What of Mark xn. 26, where 
Christ seems to identify Iixodus with Moses’s authorship τ 
What of John v. 46, 47, and of Matt. xix. 7, where Christ also 
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refers to Deuteronomy as Moses’s writing? The single passage 
quoted from Leviticus, not to speak of those in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, is sufficient to shake the belief of a superficial 
reader im ive post-SLosaie origin of the eee When 
however it is stated in the New Testament that Joses «wrote so 
and so, 1t docs not necessarily follow that he actually penned 
what is imputed to him, or the whole book from which a single 
passage is cited. To judge properly of the question, various 
considerations should be taken inte aceount. 

First. The true method of proceeding is to determine the 
authorship of the Old Testament books irrespectively of the New 
Testament, im the first instance. The higher criticism must 
decide the question (ndependently. What evidence do the books 
themsclves furmsh of their age and authorship?  Ilere the 
various internal phenomena of language, style, manner, struc- 
ture, must be carefully weighed—every par ticular, in ee that 
contributes to the formation of a just conclusion. Judged 1 
this way, solely by internal evidence, the Pentatench was not 
written by Moses. No book of it came from his pen. Criticism 
arrives at that result before : anv other part of the Old Testament 
or the New is examined, What then are we to say of New 
Testament passages which speak of Moses writing the Penta- 
teuch in whole or im part ? 

secondly. Christ and his apostles did not come into the world 
to msiruct the Jews m eriticism. Faith in Christ does not lmit 
critical investigation. The reply of Witsius to this statement, 
thoneh sanc τ δα by Πάνου and ἸΔΟΙΪ is sufficient. That 
theolosian, though allowme that they were not teachers of 
enticism, avers iat they were teacher's of truth, and did not 
suffer themselves to be imposed on by prevailing lenorance or 
the cunnme of the rulers. They did not come mto the world to 
foster vulgar errors, and support them by thei authonty.! 
Very true; but the pomt m debate is, was it a fostering of 
vule: ar crror, or supporting of it by their authority, to ΡΝ 
from shewing the Jews that Moses did not write the whole 
Pentateuch ¥ Did they allow themselyes toe be mposed on by 
prevailing igiorsnce hecause the vy were silent on the Mosnie 
author ship of the first tive books of the Bible 2 Was it 2 part 
of thei uussion as feachers of truth to prove that the Pentatench 
did not proveed fron: Moses? We deny that it was. 

In discussing a deheate pomt hke the present, we mieht 

1 Enuimvero non fuere Christus et apostolt evitiees docteres, quales se haberi 
postulant, qui hodie sibt regmmmn htterarnm im quavis vindiennt scientia; tuerunt 
tamien doetores veritatis, neque pass? sunt sib per communem ignorantian aut pro- 
eerum astun papont, Non certe im mundum venere, ut vulgares errores toverent, 
suaque wuctoritate munirent, nee per dudaeos solum sed et populos unice a se 
pendentes longe lateque spargerent. Misecllan. Sacer. i. p. 117. 
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object to the wuion of Christ and the apostles, as though they 
occupied the same stand-point. Our Saviowy had the Spirit 
without measure, and knew all things. He was properly and 
truly imfallible, whereas the apostles ‘had the Spirit oe measure, 
and did not know many things. It 15 unnecessary, however, to 
urge this objection at ‘the present time. In some things both 
adopted ἃ wise accommodation to popular views. They did not 
in inatters of moment; but with sueh wnmportant poimts of 
criticism as the authorship of the Pentateuch they did not 
interfere. The fact that they were teachers of truth did not 
lead them to meddle with and correct αὐ questions; but only 
those of timportant doetrine. If they make declarations or state- 
ments irrespeeticely of the persons with whom they argued, and on 
their own proper authority, they must be believed as asserting what 
is literally correet ; but when confuting the Jews, they generally 
reasoned with them on éheir own principles. Emplovi ine the 
argument ad hominem they simply areas the acknowle dged 
sentiments of the people, without vouching for their truth. Let 
it be carefully observed that they did not urge that as truth 
which they thought to be falsehocd. To impute such a thing to 
the Saviour is impious. [Ὁ is seareely less so to aseribe it to the 
apostles and evangelists. “Men are particularly attentive, 
says Dr. Hey, “to any reasoning upon their own principles ; and 
when they are convinced of their own inconsiste ney {ΠΟ they 
are by the argumentum ad hominem), they grow humble and 
reasonable, attentive to truth, and willing to admit it. The 
arguing of which we are speaking, in quotation from, or allusion 
Lo: cite “Old Testament, is generally of the nature of the argu- 
mentune ad hominem, W not “alwi ays.”! In another place the same 
writer says: “ We have now reason to think that no text, or 
searecly any, was ever cither cited or alluded to by our Src 
but according to the notions of the Jews then present. «νος Now, 
if it is the duty of those who teach religion to beeome all things 
to all men, that they may by all means save some, how could 
any one better become @ Jew to the Jews than by entering into 
their favourite mode of persuasion? It gave no authority to mV 
sense of a passage of Scripture, beeause it was not understood to 
do so; it imphed no error, no falsehood ; and it made the 
afhnities between the two dispensations, the harmony of the 
divine counsels, to be more strongly perccived.”” Agrecing 
as we do with this theologian in the sentiment that our Saviour 
aud his apostles accommodated them mode of reasoning to the 
habitual notions of the Jews, no authority can be attributed to 
that reasoning ereept ahere it takes the form of an independent 


1 Lectures on Divinity, vol. 1, p. 189, third edition, 1841. 
2 Ibid, vol. i., pp. 184, 185. 
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declaration or statement, and so rests on the speaker’s credit. It 
should also be observed, that historical and critical questions 
could only belong to the sphere of his Awan culture—a culture 
stamped with the characteristics of his age and country. The 
development of Jesus is distinetly recognised j in the ἐτοῖν Testa- 
ment, and is not incompatible with his Divine nature (Luuke 11. 
29). Considerme therctore the human limitations to which 
the Son of God was subjected on earth, we are not irreverent in 
supposing that he shared the common views of the Jews m his 
we ee (to points ethically or doctrmally tummportant, 
bjcetions to our conclusion respecting the authorship of the 
Tet teuch cannot be legitimately urged at the present day. It 
1s το Late: tor example, to ndduce that founded on the 
samaritun Pentateuch being substantially the same as the 
Jewish copy. The ar eumeint | used to be that the Samaritans got 
the book trom the kinedom of the ten tribes, and the latter from 
Judah. Accordingly the work must have existed in its present 
form before the separation of the tribes under Rehvoboam. 
Henestenbere has copiously and ably refuted this position.! 
There is no “ood eround tor sive ‘that the Samaritans cot 
thei Dentateneh fone ls rach. It is more likely that they had it 
from Manassch, the son of the Inegh priest as Josephus calls 
hin, who fled to the Samaritans and drew many Jews after him. 

It is also too late to adduce the absence of any distinct 
amnounecmicat of the soul’s ammortality, as an ar eumeut agaist 
the late composition of the Pentateuch ; beeanse (ax 1s alleged) SO 
mrch heht had shone forth upon the subject in the time of David, 
that he coulil anticipate the pleasures at God's right hand for 
evermore; While the prophets describe in glowing strains the 
ey erlastine elorics of Messtah’s salvation. 

This argument, if such it can be called, rests on a false basis. 
The doctrine of tnmortality is not enunciated more clearly in 
the Psalms than it isin the Pentateuch. Indeed it is not dis- 
tinetly cnuneiated inv cither. In a few passages in the Psalms 
the poets scem to have pierced for the moment beyond the 
vistble world into a future, where they should continuc to exist ; 
but the prevailing tone ΠΌΝΟΙ Vises into setlled belief. ΤῸ is only a 
spirit anticipation of the timer man—a dim foreshadowing of 
the souls immortality, both in the Psalms and prophets, Any 
enunciation of the everlasting e@lorics of Messtal’s salvation in 
the prophets is merely spiritual prevision, vague and ideal, 
Involving no belief in the doctrine ot immortality. Whatever 
hight was shintag round the compiler of laws and doecuments— 
Ale heht of inspired poets and prophets—he had httle to do 


Authentic des Pentat. vol. 1. p. 1 et seqq. 
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with it from the nature of his work. It was not in keeping with 
his task to write according to the development of his own age 
on all subjects. But we assert, from an extended examination 
of the later books, that the doctrine of immortality is as clearly 
found in the Pentateuch as in the writings of the time when the 
compilers lived. 

In bringing our remarks on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch to a close, we cannot refrain from expressing the 
conviction that the ease against the correctness of the tradition 
which has so long assigned the composition of this part of Serip- 
ture to the Hebrew legislator, is fully established. Internal 
evidence disagrees with tradition. If scientifie theology detect 
the groundlessness of external evidence, the latter must give 
way. So in the present instance. It 15 now an acknowledged 
result of scientific criticism that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch as it is. The authority of the work is not impaired on 
that account ; though persons ignorant of the true bearing of 
critical theology may think so. Let none be deecived by the usual 
talk respecting the eredit of the listory bemg destroyed Dy 
vided contradictions and diserepancies in it be established ; 1 
being untrustworthy ; undeserving implicit confidence ; ceasing 
to be an authoritative testimony, ete. Sueh idle and vague 
declamation can only impose on ‘the ignorant. It suits the vul- 

gar apprehension to preach about the “sacred volume sinking to 
τὰ level of other ancient histories and of being no more than an 
ordinary production, if the conclusions advocated by the most 
enlightened critics be adopted. To talk of the results we 
have arrived at as deeply affecting the faith of the church is the 
cant of uneducated minds. The authenticity of the Pentateuch 
is not a question of religion and rationalism, of faith and unbe- 
lef. Those who regar a the reeord as the depository of the early 
rcligious traditions “of the Hebrews and the revelations vouch- 

safed to their wisest men, who look upon it as embodying the 
Teo truth possessed by that race and preparing the way for a 
higher and purer dispensation, do xot destroy the authority of 
the Pentateuch. They do πού undermine the pulars of Christi- 
anity. To afiirm that they do, is mischievous absur dity. They 
do deny the infallibihty of written books, as well as the infalli- 
bility of the persons who composed them. They do maintain 
that they are Auman books, having such a divine ‘character and 
aspect as it befits the wisdom ad perfections of the Deity for 
man to coneeive of, and for his truest servants of old to be 
mirrored in. They do hold the Mosaic books to be faithful 
records of the ancient Jews, containing sublime views of the 
Almighty Creator and his works, showing a pure monotheism 
to have ‘been the faith of the highest minds among the old 
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Hebrews, yet imperfect notions on their part of theology, science, 
art, civilization. Christianity stands on another and better basis 
than the Mosaic composition of the Pentateuch. It has nothing 
to do either with the question of its authorship or its documents. 
It is wef injuriously attected by the discrepancies observable im 
the traditions it embodies. We hold by the truth; we contend 
for and value it as much as the noisy declaimers ie ascribe infi- 
delity to all who will not endorse their fancies. We appeal to the 
test of an enlightened eviticism which understands the Hebrew 
language and does not deal in quibbles and apologies. We 
will not be scared by anathemas or dogmatism, prejudices or 
denunciations. The question is, What is the true nature of these 
Mosaic records ? Who wrote them? Are they @fullibly correct 
and consistent, deine to the exclusion of every human element of 
imperfection 2 Were they dictated from heaven to Moses; 1} 
not, did he alone write them under such superintendence as 
effectually secured absolute correctiess? Yo talk about their 
authority, eredit, and sacredness till their real nature has been 
settled, is nugatory. It is using words vaguely; or using them 
with a certain implied meaning “amounting tora beesing of the 
question. The subject has nothing to do “with personal “relig lon. 
It has to do with neht vie ws of revelation, and greatly conduces 
to their formation. There is an erroncous idea abroad, that per- 
sons who wrote books preserved in the canon were the only 
mspired individuals. Ad veligious men were counted inspired, 
under the Old Testament dispensation ; some possessing a larger 
measure of the Spirit than others. Moses was not the only 
inspired person of his time. He had successors who were in- 
spired as well as he, though not to the same extent. But the 
authority of sacred writines has no connection with vanes. Un- 
known persons may have had the Spit of God in a larger 
degree than those with whose names we are acquainted. [} the 
divinit) y of a book depended on the name of a writer, the book 
would be nothing more than human. The dicine would then be 
personal and individual. But truth is independent of persons. 
No historical loss affects it. Tfenee revelation ean lose nothing 
by a critical rejection of the Mosaic authority of the Penta- 
teuch. That work, containing a divine rev elution, must have a 
value independent of authority derived from authorship. A 
ΤΕΣ revelation is not such because of the person who conveys it 
in writing, but because it contains divine truth. The process 
therefore of judging the credibility of a divine revelation is not 
a historical, but religious, thing, It is subjective and ideal, not 
objective. The opponents of criticism lament their historical 
loss In not possessing a narrative contemporancous with the 
events, mstead of later ἢ traditions. But the loss is a gai, if 
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criticism gives forth historical truth; and if it does not, let its 
baselessness be shown. To build the authority of revelation on 
the untrue, can answer no good purpose. It is therefore incwn- 
bent on the enemies of Instorical criticism who dishke its de- 
cision regarding the Pentateuch, to refute it on historical grounds. 
As long as they deal in nothing but prejudices, they cannot hope 
for a hearing from truth-loving theologians. Well did the 
immortal De Wette write, so long ago as the year 1805 :— 
“ Pentateuchum non esse a Moses conscriptwn, sed seriori aetate 
ortum, nostris diebus, postquam tam multum tamque docte atque 
sagaciter hac de re disputatum est, neminem adhue esse puto, 
qui neget, praeter eos qui auetoritatis suae magis tuendae causa, 
quam veritatis studio dueti, contrariam sententiam defendunt. 
Neque tamen satis est negare, Mosem Pentateuchi auctorem 
esse; res eo ducenda est, ut statuamus, diversorum auctorum 
scripta in co volumine esse congesta et coneinnata.”! 

We conclude by affirming that there is little external evidence 
for the Mosaic authorship. And what little there is, does not 
stand the test of eriticism. The succeeding writers of the Old 
Testament do not confirm it. The venerable authority of Christ 
himself has no proper bearing on the question. ‘The objections 
derived from internal structure are conclusive against the Mosaic 
authorship. Various contradictions are irreconcileable. |The 
traces of a later date are convincing. The narratives of the 
Pentateuch are usually trustworthy, though partly mythical and 
legendary. The miracles recorded were the exaggerations of a 
later age. The voice of God cannot, without profanity, be said to 
have externally uttered all the precepts attributed to him. Moses’ 
hand Jaid the foundation of the edifice of God’s word, which has 
grown into the proportions in which we now possess it; but he 
was not the first writer who penned parts of the national legends 
and history. He was emphatieally a dargiver, not a historian 
—a graud spiritual actor in the life-drama of the Israelites, 
who founded their theocratic constitution under the direct guid- 
ance of the Supreme. 

XXIT. When was the present Pentateuch completed? The 
date of it coincides with that of Deuteronomy. Hence the reign 
of Manasseh was the period when the Pentateuch appeared. [8 
this supported by any evidence external to the work itself? In 
2 Kings xxii. 8, ete., there is a narrative which seems to imply 
the existence of the Pentateuch in Josiah’s reign. It 1s said 
that Hilkiah the priest fownd the book of the law tn the house of 
the Lord. hat this was the Pentateueh may be inferred from 
the following considerations :— 


1 Opuscula Theologica, p. 151. 
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(a) Josiah ordered the passover to be kept as written in the 
book. “ And there was not holden such a passover from the 
days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the days of the 
kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah.” In order to cele- 
brate the passover with so much solemnity, the entire Penta- 
teuch would be required; because the principal law respecting 
that’ feast is 1 Fix. xin Ὁ 20, and Num. xxvii. 16-25; whereas 
the particulars respecting it in Deuteronomy are fewer (xvi. 1-8). 

(ὁ) The curses m the newly-found book (2 Chron. xxxiv. 2-4) 
could not be exhausted by those in Deut. xxvii. 14- 2 OMe. 
15-68. Josinh must also haye read the shorter imprecations in 
Ley. xxvi. 14-45, beeause of the 30th verse of Lev. xxvi. com- 
pared with 2 Kings xxii. 14-16. In the former we read, “And 
1 will cast your careases upon the carcases of your idols ;”’ in the 
latter it is said that Josiah brake in pieces the images and cut 
down the groves, and filled their places with the bones of men, and 
also that he took the bones out of the sepulchres and burned 
them upon the altar and polluted it. This novel mode of pollu- 
tion scems to have originated from reading the book, which 
must have been the Pentateuch. 

The preceding considerations while tending to show that 
Deuteronomy alone does not satisfy the ἜΣ ΤΠ of the case 
but that the preceding books are required, point to our present 
Pentateuch. It is possible indeed, as some critics have thought, 
that the book in question consisted of a collection of laws atior- 
wards inserted im the Pentateuch; but this seems to be a gra- 
tuitous hypothesis. In its favour has been quoted the phr: ASe, 

“all the words of the book”? which were read to the assembled 


people (2 Kings xxiii. 2); but the term b9 all should not be 
urged here, for the entire was not read before the people, nor 
even all Deuteronomy. It is acknowledged that the word αὐ is 
used indefinitely in some eases. Besice the reeord in Kings 
does not nee essarily inply only one reading. Tn hke manner 
the reading of the book before the king by Shaphan did not 
extend to Nic whole Pentateuch, nor to Deuteronomy itself, but 

as himited perhaps to the 27th and 28th chapters, provided 
there was but a single reading. 

Some have emis ‘ed the fact of Josiah’s total ignorance of 
the contents of the book as adverse to our view ; for ihe produc- 
tion appears quite new, and till then unknown. But it should 
be considered, that part of the book at least, viz., Deuterononry, 
Wis new. ΠῚ this was the portion wach ἘΝ, the Bice 
interest, as appears from the king’s words, “beeause our fathers 
haye not hearkened unto the motile of this book,’’ which refer to 
the expressions in Deut. xxvii. 26. The reason why the book 
is described in language apparently applicable to a new work is, 
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because attention was chiefly directed to the part which made 
a strong impression on the king’s mind, é.e. Deuter onomy. ‘The 
very way in which this work is first spoken of, ‘“ ¢he book of 
the law,’’ shews that it was not wholly unknown. Some at least 
of the priests and prophets were aware of its existence. During 
the idolatrous reign of Manasseh and his successor, it may have 
been put aside, and the pious may have concealed copies of it, so 
that it was found again and emerged from its hiding-place. If 
the prophetess Huldah, to whom the king sent Ililkiah and 
Shaphan to ascertain the time when Jehovah was about to bri ing 
disaster on the kingdom, knew the threatenings contained in the 
book and could accurately discourse respecting them, she must 
have been previously acquainted with the Scope of it. We may 
add, that the title, “ the book of the covenant,” in 2 Kings xxiii. 
2, agrees best with the Pentateuch, which is accor rdingly termed 
βίβλος or βιβλίον διαθήκης, τὰ 1 Maccab. i. 57 ; and Sirach 
Kay. 23.4 

It has been said, that 2 Chron. xvii. 9 shews the Pen- 
tateuch to have already existed in the days of Jehoshaphat, 
because we read there of the priests and Levites having the book 
of the law of the Lord with them, as they taught m the cities of 
Judah. But though the Chronicle-writer probably considered 
the book to be the Pentatcuch, we are not bound to accept his 
statement ; for it is well known that he has transferred later pheno- 
mena to earlier times. Tlence his statement cannot shake what 
is otherwise well-founded. The phrase MY T2 added by the 
Chronist to MIM AWM in speaking of the book found by 


Thlkiah in the temple, proves nothing as to its being Jfoses’s 
autograph; for 3 need not be referred to “ΞΟ with ANS 


understood, as if the sense were, the book written ‘by the hand of 
Moses; but 3 belongs to FIM, intimating that Moses was the 


author of the law, not of the book contaiming it. 

Thus history makes no earlier mention of the present Penta- 
teuch than the reign of Josiah. It had been completed shortly 
before ; but was put aside and disregarded till the king set about 
a thorough reform of Judah, when it was brought forth into the 
heht of day and exalted to its rightful place. 

We cannot agree with such as think that Hilkiah practised 
a fraud on this occasion, by substituting a composition of his 
own, or one concocted by hinself and a few others. Whatever 
may have been the circumstances of the times, it 1s conceivable 
that a band of theocratic patriots should have recourse to such 
means to supply a firm foundation for the popular belief, and at 


1 See Grimm in the Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen, dritte Licferung, 
p. τ: 
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the same time to increase the authority of the pricsthood. 
Neither the whole work, nor the book of Deuteronomy, was 
brought forth from a place where it had been designedly put to 
be shewn to the king for the first time ; for how could Hilkiah 
say to Shaphan, “1 have found THE book of the law,” if the whole 
book were really new ? 
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I. Contents.—The book of Genesis may be divided into two 
leading parts, viz. chapters 1.—x1., and xii.-l. The first contains 
the history of the world before Abraham ; the latter, the history 
of three progenitors of the Jewish nation—Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

These two great divisions contain eleven minor parts, viz., 
,.-1. 4; ἡ. 4-iv. 26; v. 1-- 8; vi. 9-ix. 29; x. 1--πὶ. 9; x1. 
10-263 σι, εν αν. 1]. ers 21S xx τε ὦ 
ΧΧΧΥΙ. ; xxxvil. 1-. 26. Most of these have appropriate titles 
or inscriptions. 

The first part contains an account of the creation of the earth. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the sacred wniter had the cisible 
universe in view. ‘The heavens and the earth” is a phrase 
equivalent to “the world,’ comprehending the two parts that 
present themselves to observation, and for which the Old Testa- 
ment has no native expression. The author commences with a 
cosmogony. He confines himself to the globe we inhabit. The 
first verse states generally the same course of action which the 
subsequent verses specify. We disagree with Dr. P. Smith 
when he affirms that the sublime sentence in i. 1, “‘ stands as an 
independent axiom at the head of the sacred volume, announcing 
that there was an epoch, a point in the flow of infinite duration, 
when the whole of the dependent world, or whatever portion of 
it first had existence was brought into being ; and that this 
commencement of being was not from préexistent materials nor 
by fortune, chance or accident, nor through the skill of any 
finite agent, but absolutely and solely by the will, wisdom, and 
power of the OnE and onty Gop. It was a creation in the 
proper sense, not a modelling or new-forming.”’! On the con- 
trary, there is no break between the first and second verses, and 
should be none. In the general proposition at the commence- 
ment, the course of action which is detailed in the following 


1 On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological 
Science, p. 270, third edition. 
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verses Is summarily given. The condition of the earth before it 
was reduced to order is described as one of confusion. At the 
wil of God however, hght is produced, and the vicissitude of 
day and night arises. On the second day the firmament, an 
apparently solid substance, presented itself. On the third day 
the earth was separated from the waters, and so the dry ground 
and the seas were formed; after which vegetation of various 
sorts was made to spring forth. The heavenly himinaries, the 
sun, moon, and constellations were created for the benetit of the 
inhabitants of this globe on the fourth day. On the fifth were 
created fishes and birds of different kinds. ‘The work of the 
sixth day consisted in forming from the carth, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and man, inale and female. The section concludes with 
God’s sanctifying the seventh day in memory of the glorious 
completion of His work (i. 1-11. 3). 

At the fourth verse of the second chapter commences a new 
section headed by a title or inscription. Here we have another 
account of ereation different in its course and circumstances from 
the first. It has no mention of successive days or stages of 
creation ; but begins with the origin of plants as preparatory to 
the formation of the garden for man’s abode. Δ river is said to 
have supplicd the garden with water, and hence to have formed 
four principal streams. Animals were then made and presented 
before Adam that he might give them names; after which the 
Almighty presented the first man with a companion taken from 
the substance of the man hinself. Subjoined is an intimation 
of the primeval purity of the first pair. ‘Che whole account of 
Eden, with its two wonderful trees and man’s original naked- 
ness, 1s preparatory to the following narrative where his early 
destiny is narrated (ii, 4-25), 

In the third chapter we have an account of the fall of our 
first parents from the state in which they were created. The 
serpent tempts the woman to disregard the prohibition of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. She yields to the tempta- 
tion ; and at her offer the man also partakes of the fruit, and 
trangresses the divine law. This act is followed by a conscious- 
ness of the loss of purity. A sense of shame prompts them to 
hide themsclyes from the Almighty. But he examines and 
pisses sentence on all,—the serpent, the woman, and the man. 
Tt is then stated that both are clothed with the skins of animals, 
and expelled from the garden of Eden (iii.). 

The history of the fall is followed by a narrative which 
exhibits the deformity of sin. Cain and Abel, two of the 
children cf Adam and Eve, are represented as bringine: their 
respeciive offerings to God. Abel's is accepted, while Cain’s is 
rejected. ‘The latter murders his brother. He becomes a 
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vagabond on the earth, without a settled habitation. He after- 
wards takes up his abode in a country which appears to have 
derived its name from the fact of his banishment. There he 
becomes the father of Enoch, the ancestor of Lamech the first 
recorded polygamist ; the descendants of whose two wives are 
particularly llistinguished. After mentioning the birth of Seth, 
and also of a son to Seth, the section concludes with the state- 
ment that men then began to worship Jehovah (iv.). 

The next chapter contains another genealogical list of Adam’s 
descendants. Among the most remarkable of Adani’s descend- 
ants, as given in the fifth chapter, is Enoch, distinguished for 
his exalted piety and its extraordinary reward. The degeneracy 
of mankind proceeded in proportion to their inerease. The sons 
of God or angels, intermarried with the daughters of men, from 
which tnion races of giants sprung. But Jehovah was dis- 
pleased with such intercourse ; and punished it by abridging the 
duration of human hfe. On account of their very great “wicked- 
ness God determined to destroy all the inhabitants of the earth, 
with the exeeption of righteous Noah (v.-vi. 8). 

The next portion is introduced by an inseription stating it to 
be the history of Noah. The general wickedness at man 
requires that the punishment should extend to the whole human 
race; and therefore God purposes to destroy all mankind and to 
lay waste the earth. Noah is commanded to construct an ark 
in which himself, his family, and the various classes of annnals 

might be preserved. The beginning and cessation of the flood 

are described. A solemn act of devotion marks the patriareh’s 
eratitude and is accepted. This is followed by the divine bless- 
ing on the family of Noah, with an extension of their dominion 
over the lower animals, the erant of anunal food, and the prohi- 
bition of capital punishment. The Deity makes a covenant with 
all living beings that they should not be destroyed by another 
flood ; and the rainbow is made the s sien of its accomplishment. 
N τὴν then plants a vineyard, becomes. intoxicated, and 15 mde- 
cently exposed. Predicting the future fates of his sons, he de- 
nounees the curse of degradation on Ham, through his son 
Canaan. The posterity of Shem and Japheth are blessed. In 
concluding this part of the book a brief uotice of the age and 
death of Noah is given (vi. 9-1x.). 

The tenth chapter contains a genealogical survey of the prin- 
eipal nations of Western Asia, North Africa, and Europe, at a 
very remote period. All are derived from Noah’s sons. The 
historian begins with the posterity of Japheth, or the ancient 
peoples of Europe and North-Western Asia; which are followed 
by the Hamites, or the old nations of North Afriea and in part 
Southern Asia. The Shemites are last noticed, viz., the ancient 
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peoples of Western Asia dwelling south of the Asiatic Japhe- 
thites (x.). 

We have next an account of the one language which was 
employed by all the descendants of Noah being confounded. 
At the building of the tower of Babel human arrogance was 
frustrated by the divine imterference, so that men were obliged 
to disperse into different lands (xi. 1-9). 

This is followed by a lst of Shem’s descendants in the hne 
whence Abraham sprang. Properly speaking, 1t 1s a econtinua- 
tion of the genealogical table of the Sethites, im the fifth 
chapter, where the descent of Noah from Adam is given in the 
line of the first-born; and 1s intended to shew how Abraham, 
the father of the covenant people, came from Noah in the line of 
the first-born. The table contains ten generations, like the 
Sethite one (xi. 10-26), 

The sacred narrative now passes from the wniversal primitive 
history of hwnanity to the particular introduetory history of the 
Israchites, commencing with Abraham the great ancestor of the 
nation. 

Terah, father of Abraham, removes with his family from Ur 
of the Chaldees towards the land of Canaan. After reaching 
Haran in the north-western part of Mesopotamia, the cmi- 
grants continued there till the death of Terah; when Abraham 
was summoned to proceed to Canaan, assurcd that his pos- 
terity should become a great nation, il a blessing to all the 
earth. Aceompanicd by “Lot he entered the land αὖ the north, 
and gradually advanced towards the south, building altars at 
two different spots. In consequence of a famine he was obliged 
to journey into Keypt, where the monarch endeavoured to pro- 
cure Sarah as a wife or coneubine, but was prevented by some 
divine visitation (xi. 27—xit.). 

On returning to Canaan, Abraham and his party separated 
into two divisions; Lot choosing the valley of the Jordan, 
while Abraham fixed his residence in Hebron, having retained 
for his possession the open country between the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean (xiii.). 

The fourteenth chapter relates how certaim Eastern kings 
undertook a warlike expedition against the old inhabitants of 
what was afterwards  Bashan— Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Kdomites, as well as against the Amalekites westward of Edom, 
and the Amorites. The inhabitants of the valley of Siddim lid 
not eseape ; they were routed, and many prisoners carried off by 
the victors, Lot and his family among the number. But Abra- 
ham pursued and routed the ‘yetreating foe, recovering both the 
property and the persons that had been seized, On his return, 
he was met by the king of Salem, who brought refreshments for 
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himself and his army, and blessed him in the name of the Most 
High God. The patriarch gave him a tenth of the spoils (xiv.) 

In the fifteenth chapter, the Almighty promises anew to 
Abraham a numerous posterity and possession of the land of 
Canaan; while at the same time he enters into a covenant with 
him, in avery solemn manner. ‘The patriarch is also informed 
that it would only be after an interruption of four hundred years 
of servitude in a foreign land, that his posterity should be 
brought into permanent possession of the country (xv.). 

In consequence of the barrenness of Sarah, Abraham is in- 
duced by her suggestion to have intercourse with her maid 
Hagar. Insolence on the part of the servant was the natural 
result; but Sarah’s harsh treatment obliged her to leave, with 
the view of escaping to Egypt. A divine communication in the 
wilderness promising a numerous offspring directed her to re- 
turn. Returning therefore to the patriarch’s family, she gave 
birth to Ishmael (xvi.). 

This is followed by another divine appearance to Abraham, in 
which the promise of a numerous posterity is renewed. In 
reference to it, his name is changed into Abraham. He 1s 
assured of Canaan as a possession ; and a covenant is made with 
hin for all time, according to which the Almighty was to be his 
God and the God of his descendants. As a sign of the covenant, 
circumcision is appointed; with the threat of excision against 
any who should refuse to obey. <A slight change in the name of 
Abraham’s wife precedes an emphatic benediction. The cove- 
nant, however, was not meant to embrace the collective posterity 
of Abraham ; God would continue it only with Isaac, the son 
whom Sarah was to bear. Accordingly she becomes the mother 
of the covenant people; on which account her name is altered. 
Abraham and all the males of his family underwent the painful 
rite of cireumcision, after this divine communication (xvii.). 

Another divine communication is made to Abraham. About 
mid-day Jehovah accompanied by two angels appears to him, 
accepts of his friendly hospitality, and promises him a son by 
Sarah, who laughs at the promise. After this he goes towards 
Sodom, communicates to Abraham who accompanied him, his 
determination respecting the inhabitants of the plam ; conde- 
scends to a request from the patriarch, who receives the pro- 
mise that if ten righteous men were found in the guilty cities, 
the latter should be spared. After this, Abraham, and Jehovah 
separate. The two angels who had gone before Jehovah arrive 
in the evening at Sodom, where Lot dwelt ; and are hospitably 
entertained ; but threatened with a shameful treatment by the 
Sodomites. They then communicate to Lot the purpose of 
God to destroy the place, and direct him to remove his family 
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and relatives. With his wife and two daughters he hastens 
towards Zoar, which was saved at his request ; but the cities of 
the pla were entirely destroyed by fire and brimstone. The 
patniarch’s wife, curiously looking behind, was turned into a 
pillar of salt (xviii.-xix. 29). 

After this, Lot retreats towards the mountaims, and takes up 
his abode in a cave, accompanicd by his two daughters. Their 
incestuous intercourse with him results in the birth of two sons, 
the heads of two races, the Ammonites and Moabites, who were 
exceedingly hated by the Hebrews, and with whom they were 
commanded to have no intercourse (xix. 30-38), 

Abraham removes now from the district of Ifebron, and settles 
between Kadesh and Shur in Gerar, where the same thing hap- 
pens to hin by means of Abimelech with Sarah, as had already 

taken place with Pharaoh in Egypt (xx.). 

The twenty-first chapter, alter briefly mentioning the birth of 
Isaac and his cireumcision on the cighth day, proceeds to relate 
the expulsion of Hagar with her son Ishmael from Abraham’s 
house. She and Tshmacl take up ther residence m Paran; and 
in due time she procures him a wife from her native land. The 
chapter concludes with relating a treaty of peace and friendship 
between Abraham and Abimelech the Philistine king (xx1.). 

home time after, Abraham is commanded to go to the moun- 
tainous district of Moriah and sacrifice there the son of his 
affection. Assisted by two of his servants, he prepares wood, 
and without delay sets out on his journey. When Isaac is just 
on the point of perishing by his father’s hand, an angel inter- 
poses; and a ram presenting itself is offered instead. For his 
obedience the patriarch receives the promise of numerous de- 
scendants and great prosperity ; after which he returns to Beer- 
sheba. The chapter concludes with an account of intelligence 
which had reached Abraham respecting the family of his brother 
Nahor ; doubtless with a view to Rebecea, who is soon to appear 
as πο 5. danghter-in-law (xxii.). 

In the twenty Pia chapter we have an account of the death 
of Sarah, and the consec yuent purchase by Abrabam of Machpelah 
and its precinets for a burying-place, This is followed by the 
successful negotiations for procuring a suitable wife for Tsaae. 
Abraham’s faithful steward Eliezer is sent aw wy to Mesopotamia, 
where he obtains in Haran, for his master’s son, Rebecea the 
daughter of Bethuel, Abr: ahaan’s nephew. Her he brings with 
him to Canaan where she becomes Isaac's wife (xxi. Xx1v.). 

The preceding circumstantial account is followed by Abra- 
hain’s marriage with Ke turah, by whom he had several children. 
But the patriarch did not allow any claims of these children to 
interfere with the title of Isaae and his line to the undivided 
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territory of Canaan. At the age of one hundred and sevnty- 
five Abraham died, and was buried by his two eldest sons in We 
cave he had purchased from the ILttites (xxv. 1-10). 

We have now two lists of Arabian tribes which descended 
partly from Abraham and Keturah; partly from Abraham and 
Hagar, consequently from Ishmael. These dwelt in Arabia 
Petrea and Deserta, as well as in the northern half of Arabia 
Felix (xxv. 11-18). 

This part resumes the history of Isaac, which is continued till 
his death. Twenty years after his marriage, Rebecca became 
pregnant with twins, Esau and Jacob. The former as he 
grew up excelled in hunting and out-door exercises; while the 
latter was a shepherd and his mother’s darling, as Hsau was his 
father’s favourite. Esau coming home from the field hungry 
and fatigued, relinquixhed the privileges of the first-born to 
Jacob for a mess of red pottage ; so that the progenitor of the 
Israelites stepped into possession of the rights which belonged 
by birth to the progenitor of the Edomites (xxv. 19-34). 

In consequence of a famine Isaae was compelled to repair to 
Gerar, where he represented Rebeeea as his sister. His pros- 
perity excited the envy of the Philistines, who meanly stopped 
the wells his father had opened. Ilis increasing greatness was 
acknowledged by <Abimelech, who requested him to depart. 
Hence he removed from the immediate vicinity. But on 
opening certain wells he had to contend with the herdsmen of 
Gerar. But he relinquished his rights and removed to Beer- 
sheba. Here he entered into a covenant with Abimelech. 
Hence the name of the place, Beersheba. A. notice of Esau’s 
marriage with two Hittite women, who made his parents very 
unhappy, eloses the chapter (xxvi.). 

The uext chapter relates how Jacob, at the instigation of 
Rebecca his mother, deceived his father, and cirewnvented his 
brother Esau by cunningly depriving him of the paternal 
benediction due to the elder. The result of such treachery was, 
that by his mother’s advice he left home to be beyond reach of 
his brother’s fury, and repaired to Padan-aram, the seat of his 
mother’s family. After Jaeob’s departure, his brother married 
into the family of Ishmael. As the traveller pursued his 
solitary journey he was favoured with a night-vision of the 
Almighty, who assured him that the country he was leaving 
should be the inheritance of his numerous posterity ; and that he 
should be protected wherever he was, with safe return to the 
land of his birth and inheritance. On awakening he erected 
and anointed a rude monument in commemoration of the event, 
adding a vow that should the promises to him be kept, he would de- 
vote to the Lord a tenth part of his future property (Xxvil. Xxviil.). 
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Or-“Jacob’s arrival in Haran, he is well received by his uncle 
Liban, and devotes himself to pastoral work there. At the end 
of seven years’ service he marries Leah and Rachel; but 15 
obliged to perform another seven years’ service. Leah ‘becomes 
the “mother of four sons, to whom she eives symbolical names. 
In the meantime, Rachel proposes to her husband to tuke her 
ywaid DBilhah, by whom he has two sons. Her example 15 
imitated by Leah, whose maid Zilpah also presents Jacob with 
two sons ΠῚ succession. eah herself bears two more sons and 
one daughter. Afterwards Rachel becomes a mother, and calls 
her son Joseph. At this time Jacob communicates to Laban his 
desire to return to Canaan, but 1s persuaded to remain longer im 
his service for a certain share i in Laban’s flocks. By a stratagem 
he contrives to effect such births as would favour his own 
interest (XXIX. XXX.). 

The advancement of Jacob’s property at the expense of his 
father-in-law naturally produced dissatisfaction m the latter. 
Accordingly the former resolved, under divine direction, to take 
his family and substance, and return to his native country 
without Laban’s know ledge of the arrangement. But Laban 
pursued and overtook the fugitives at mouit Gilead. After an 
anery parley, which ter minated in a mutual covenant of peace 
with’ suitable ceremonies accompanying, they parted, each for 
his own home. Why Rachel had stolen her father’s teraphim 
is not very clear. PP robably she wished to flee under the pro- 
tection of the paternal houschold gods, her motives being 
superstitious (XXX1.). 

On his approach to the confines of Canaan, Jacob is met by 
angels ata place he calls Mahanaim. 116 then ‘sonds a respectful 
message to Esau. Having learned from a deputation that his 
brother advanced towards him with a numerous retinue, he 
was alarmed, and divided Iis caravan into two parts. On this 
oceasion a most remarkable event occurred. A being, ap- 
parently human, wrestled with hun till day-break. The patri- 
arch’s thigh was contracted by the superhuman power of his 
opponent. At last he recognized the divinity of the being; and 
implored his blessme, which he received. Tis name was also 
changed from Jacob to Isracl, unplying that he had prevailed 
over God. As a confirmation of this fact, it is stated that the 
Tsrachites still abstain from cating the flesh of the tendon con- 
nected with that part of the thigh (xxxii.). 

The meeting of the brothers follows. dsau receives him most 
gencrously ; and at first refuses the eifts which Jacob had pre- 
pared, but at last consents to receive them. After a fraternal 
offer of protection, which Jacob declines, Esau returns to mount 
Ser, Jacob travels to Suceoth, crosses the Jordan, comes to 
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Shechem, and fixes his residence on a field he purchased 
[ΣΈ ΤΉ): 

While Jacob was αὖ Shechem, lis only daughter Dinah was 
seduced by the son of the lord of that part of fie country. Her 
brothers were indignant at the dishononr, and determined to 
avenge it; to which end the proposal of Hamor, the prince’s 
father that she should be given ΠῚ marriage to Shechem, afforded 
an opportunity. To this proposal the sons of J acob shewed 
themselves inclined ; only requiring that the Shechemites should 
be circumcised. The father and son agreed to the terms; 
and prevailed on their people also to submit to the condition. 
But on the third day, when the inconvemence resulting from 
the operation was most distressing, Simeon and Levi fell upon 
and slew the unsuspecting people. Upon this the other sons of 
Jacob spoiled the city of Shechem ; carrying off the wives and 
children as captives. When the patriar ch came to know it he 
severely remonstrated with them (xxxiv.). 

God now commands Jacob to remove to Luz, which he does 
without being pursued by the Canaanites. On arriving at this 
place he erec fi an altar; when he had caused all his household to 
put away whatever instruments of idolatry remained with them. 
The death and burial of Rebecca’s nurse are mentioned. Here 
too the promise of a numerous posterity, and of the land of 
Canaan, is renewed to him; his name is changed ; he sets up a 
memorial pillar with religious rites, and calls the place Bethel. 
Rachel dies on the occasion of Benjamin’s birth, and is buried 
on the way from Bethel to Ephrath. At the following station 
Reuben commits a shameful offence against his father. At last 
Jacob arrives in safety with his twelve sons at Hebron where 
his father Isaac dwells ; with whose age and burial the account 
closes (XXxv.). 

The next chapter contains a br ief description of the descendants 
of Esau. Ilis wives are first enumerated, which is succeeded by 
a notice of his sons, and of his removal fom Canaan, where he 
and Jacob could not dwell together on account of their numerous 
herds of cattle, to mount Seir. Then follows a list of his sons 
and grandsons, with the Edomite tribes descended from them. 
At the s same time there is a list of the tribes of the Horites, who 
also lived inScir, and were descended from the sons and grand- 
sons of the Horite Scir. The chapter closes with two catalogues, 
the one presenting the oldest Hdomite kings ; the other, the 
principal places of the Edomiute races (xxxvi.). 

The last part of Genesis contains the subsequent history of 
Jacob’s family till the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-xlix.). 

Joseph was the patriarch’s favourite child, whom he distin- 
guished by a peculiar attire. The jealousy of his brethren was 
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therefore excited; and two dreams which he told them increased it. 
At the age of seventeen he was sent to inquire after his brothers, 
whom he found in Dothan. On his approach they resolved at 
first to kill him; but at Reuben’s instanee he was thrown into 
a pit; out of which he was taken by Midianite merchants pass- 
ing by, and sold into Egypt. His coat was dipped in blood, and 
with it a fraud practised on Jacob, who was led to beheve that 
he had been devoured by a wild beast. In Egypt he was sold 
to Potiphar, one of the king’s officers (xxxvii.). 

The next chapter’s contents interrupt the history. They re- 
Jate to the conduct of Judah with respect to Tamar. He fails 
to perform his promise to her by marrying her to his son Shelah 
after her husband Hr had died. This leads her to perpetrate a 
shameful deceit; which is followed by the birth of twins, of 
whom Judah is the father (xxxviii.). 

In the thirth-ninth chapter the history of Joseph is con- 
tinued. 110 is sold as a slave to Potiphar, captain of the king’s 
body guard, whose favour he gains; and 1s set over all his 
master’s concerns, But in consequence of his exposure to the 
impure solicitations of Potiphar’s wife, which he indignantly 
rejects, he is falsely aceused to the husband and thrown into 
prison. Here the keeper of the prison entrusts him with the 
care of its lumates (xxxix.). 

Two of the king’s servants who are imprisoned at this time 
have cach a remarkable dream, which Joseph interprets; and 
within three days the event realises the interpretation. Two 
years after, the king himself has wonderful dreams, which the 
wise men of Keypt could not explain. On this oceasion 
Joseph’s fellow-prisoner, who had been restored to his place, 
remembers the Ilebrew captive and refers to him. Accordingly 
Joseph is brought forth from prison, and interprets the dreams 
of seven years of plenty, to be followed by seven years of 
scarcity. Ile also suggests to Pharaoh proper measures to be 
taken in the time of plenty for that of famine. IJTis advice is 
followed ; he is appointed general superintendent over Egypt ; 
and is married to a daughter of the priest of Ou, who bears him 
two sons—Manassch and Ephraim. The predicted years of 
famine come ; and the neighbouring nations apply to Eeypt for 
corn. The ten oldest sons of Jacob present themsclyes before 
Joseph and make obeisance. He immediately recognises them, 
though they do not know him, and assumes a harsh tone: 
accuses them of being spies, aud places them in custody. On 
the third day he releases them; and retaining Simeon as a 
hoxtage dismisses the others, commanding them to bring to him 
their youngest brother. On the way home one of them dis- 
covers his money in his sack aid is territied. Their distress is 
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increased when, having arrived at their father’s house, it is 
found that each brought his money back. Jaeob is rent with 
grief, and declares that he will not send Benjamin. Lut the 
famine continues; and the sons refuse to return to Egypt with- 
out Benjamin. At last the father gives way, after Judah had 
beeome surety for Benjamin’s safety. With a small present 
and twice the sum necessary to pay for the expected corn, 
Joseph’s brethren again appear in Egypt. They are mildly 
treated, are brought to the house of the governor, and invited to 
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his table, where they are arranged according to senority. Ben- 
jamun is distinguished with superior favour. Joseph directs his 
steward to return the money as before; and besides to put his 
own cup into Benjamin’s sack. After the men had been 
dismissed, the steward is sent in pursuit and severely expostu- 
lates with them on their ingratitude. The cup is found on 
examination in Benjamin’s ‘sack 3 and in utter dismay the 
brothers return to the city. J udah offers himself and brothers 
as servants. But Joseph refuses to detain in bondage any but 
the offender himself. This is followed by the most moving 
address of Judah, who begs that he should be substituted as : 
bondsman in the place of his younger brother. After this 
inimitable appeal, Joseph can no longer contain himself and 
weeps aloud. He tells lis brethren who he is; and reminds 
them that divine Providence had controlled the events of lis 
lite for the general good. He directs them to hasten back to 
Canaan for the purpose of bringing his father to Egypt, where 
he and all his household might settle in Goshen. As soon as 
Pharaoh heard of it he reiterates the request, and makes abundant 
provision for the journey. The brothers, dismissed by Joseph 
with a liberal present for the aged patriarch, return to Canaan. 
Jacob will not at first believe the joyful tidings, but is soon 
satisfied of the truth of his sons’ account, and resolves to go 
down to his beloved Joseph. The patriarch accordingly, with 
all his family, settles in Keypt; where he is presented by Joseph 
to Pharaoh, and receives a residence in the district of Raamses. 
There he lives seventeen years. When taken sick he is visited 
by Joseph accompanied by his two sons Manasseh and 
Ephraim, who are formally adopted by the aged patriareh, and 
placed in the same rank, with the same patrimonial inheritance, 
as his own children. At the approach of death he blesses his 
sons ; and enjoins them to bury hin with his father in the cave 
of Machpelah. Immediately before death Jacob 15 said to have 
uttered a prophetic address relating to the future circumstances. 
of his children’s posterity (xl. -xlix. De 

Joseph causes his father’s body to be embalmed in the Egyp- 
tian method, and lays it in the family sepulchre at Hebron; to 
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whieh it was attended by all the brethren and many Egyptians. 
After the decease of their father, his brothers unjustly fear his 
anger, and send a messenger to him; but he reccives and treats 
them with fraternal affection. The account of Joseph’s death at 
the age of one hundred and ten years, surrounded by his family 
and avowing the same faith as his ancestors, closes the book. 
His body is also embalmed and put into a coffin (1.) 

II. History anp SCIENCE AS BEARING UPON MyTrHOLOGY.— 
The question whether a mythus be found in Genesis is one of 
wide and far-reaching import, which should not be hastily 
determined. In approaching it the mind should be divested, 
if possible, of preconceived opinions; and left free to draw 
a right conclusion from the phenomena presented. Is every 
narrative in the book literal and real history; or must we 
assume traditional and mythie elements? Perhaps the safest 
method of commencing the investigation 1s to take some pas- 
sage which necessarily requires the mythie interpretation. 
Before doing so it should be remarked, that the word 15 offensive 
to many, beeause they attach a wrong idea to it. Identifying 
it with fietion or fable, they reject the notion of mythus with a 
feeling approaching to horror. But myth is not synonymous 
with either of these English words. In consequence of the 
ignorant prejudice connected with the term in question, we 
should have gladly dispensed with the use of it, had it been 
convenient to do so; imitating in this respeet the procedure of 
Ewald and Bunsen. Yet these very erities assume an idealizing 
costume, which virtually amounts to the same thing. Bunsen’s 
historical often disappears, to a great extent, in his process of 
eliminating the ideas. We sympathise, howeyer, in his effort to 
find some tangible basis in history, wherever it can be reasonably 
done. It is much more convenient to employ the term than 
with Kaliseh to adopt cireumlocutory phrases expressive of the 
same idea; and therefore we shall abide by it, even at the 
risk of beimg misrepresented. ‘ A narrative,” says Von 
Bohlen, “may be recognised as mythic when it refers to a period 
in which no written records could have existed ; when things 
not eognisable by the senses or beyond the reach of human 
experience are related in it as historical facts; and when these 
statements of supposed facts are interwoven with rude concep- 
tions of nature and of the Deity, or when they betray through- 
out a tincture of the marvellous.”! Myths have been divided 
into philosophical, historical, and mixed, or rather phzlo- 
sophical and historical; for the latter, whieh are said to contain 
a mixture of both, do not deserve to be considered a class. 


1 On Genesis, edited by James Heywood, Esq., vol. 1. p. 1, 
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Historical mythi are such relations as existed and were orally 
propagated among the more cultivated nations before his- 
tory was written ; and were so adorned by tradition in the course 
of time as that the truth of events was enveloped in a veil of 
fiction, which ought to be carefully stripped off. Philosophical 
mythi again, were those very ancient opinions devised by 
human genius respecting abstruse subjects, presented in a his- 
torical form that they might be better submitted to the eyes of 
other men. The genuine history of all civilised nations is pre- 
ceded by a series of myths and legends, whose object is to trace 
the origin and exalt the early heroes of the people. ‘ Specula- 
tions on metaphysical subjects, as well as theories and reflections 
on the origin and revolutions of the universe, on the moral and 
physical constitution of the world, on the commencement and 
first development of the human race, were clothed like all the 
learning of the East, in an historical dress; and the essence of 
all these several theories, when adorned and expanded according 
to the individual conceptions of the poet, forms the proper 
mythology οἵ ἃ nation.”! That the Hebrew people should form 
an exception to all others in having no mythology, would be 
singular. It would be especially singular, amid the coinci- 
dences between the Biblical traditions and those of other eastern 
nations, which are so prominent in the early chapters of Genesis, 
to deny a mythology to the Israelites. The traditions are 
remarkably alike; why should a different mode of interpretation 
be applied to them ? Those in the Bible are ennobled and puri- 
fied by the monotheism of the people whom God chose as the 
depositaries of a higher truth. They are therefore superior to 
the parallel traditions of others. The process of creation in suc- 
cessive days, the temptation of the first human beings by the 
serpent, the forbidden tree, the loss of Paradise, the longevity of 
the patriarchs, the deluge and re-peopling of the earth, belong to 
one circle of ideas common to all the most ancient oriental peoples ; 
each nation shaping them in different forms according to its 
genius and culture. The Hebrew mind has given them a higher 
moral character as well as a more practical interest. 

Let us now look at Genesis xxxn. 24-32. 

“ And Jacob was left alone; and there wrestled a man with 
him until the breaking of the day. And when he saw that he 
prevailed not against him, he touched the hollow of his thigh ; 
and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was out of joint, as he wrestled 
with him. And he said, Let me go, for the day breaketh : And 
he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. And he 
said unto him, What is thy name? And he said, Jacob. And 
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he said, thy name shall be called no more Jacob but Israel : for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and with men, and hast 
prevailed. And Jacob asked him and said, Tell me, I pray 
thee, thy name. And he said, Wherefore is it that thou cost 
ask after my name? And he blessed him there. And Jacob 
called the name of the place Peniel: for I have scen God face 
to face, and my life is preserved. And as he passed over Penuel 
the sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his thigh, There- 
fore the children of Israel cat not of the sinew which shrank, 
which is upon the hollow of the thigh, unto this day : because 
he touched the hollow of Jacob’s thigh in the sinew that 
shrank.” 

It is obvious that here we have not literal history; else ideas 
totally at variance with the divine nature are promulgated. A 
man wrestles by night with Jacob. It is soon apparent, as the 
narrative proceeds, that by him who is called @ man 1s meant 
none other than God himself. But how can the Alimghty 
wrestle with a mere creature? The thing is utterly repugnant 
to reason. ‘This wrestling,” says Poole, ‘was real and cor- 
poreal in its nature.” If so, then God cannot have been en- 
gaged in it, since he is Spirit. Because of the insuperable diff- 
culty it is often assumed that it was an angel who wrestled ; 
for which purpose ITosea is quoted ; according to whom an angel 
bearing the commission and name of God is meant. And this 
again necessitates the hypothesis that the Son ef God is intended, 
because he alone is properly called God and can give blessings, 
not a ereated angel. Then another assumption is ready, viz., that 
the Son of God took a human form on the occasion. But 
although the wrestling of an angel with Jacob relieves the pre- 
sent narrative of much difficulty, and has accordingly been 
adopted by many interpreters, the passage itself, to which alone 
we must look irrespectively of Hosea, gives no intimation of an 
angel having been the being in question. The name Loki 18 
employed by the writer ; which eannot mean an angel. At never 
signifies even angels, as Gesenius has proved. Neither can the 
word denote a God-like being, as one translator has proposed. 
The name Eloicm is here chosen on purpose to shew that the 
writer means to explain the words compounded with £7, viz., 
Tsracland Peniel; else Jehovah would have been used. «Assuming 
then what the narrative conveys, that the wrestling was between 
God and Jacob, is the thmg to be looked wpon as a fact? 
Literal history it cannot be. According to some it was only a 
lively vision which the patriarch had in a dream. The whole 
was cnacted in a vivid dream. According to others, all that is 
meant is a violent wrestling of the mind in prayer ; an opinion 
entertained by Hengstenberg. The lameness of Jacob caused 
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by the dislocation of a hip-joint does not agree well with either 
supposition. Jor a dream or a prayer to cause the limping of 
Jacob and the abstinence of the Israelites from eating the nervas 
ischiaticus, or rather to be the oeceasion of the author's s intro- 
ducing the mention of them as if the things were mutually 
connected, is unswitable and unlikely. If therefore the oe- 
eurrence can neither be resolved into @ dream nor a prayer, 
nothing remains except to regard it as a myth. The writer 
records an imaginary scene for some purpose or purposes. What 
are they ? The chief reason seems to be the glorification of the 
ancestral patriarch of the Israclites by representing him as 
worthy of contending with no less a Being than God himself, 
and so far prevailing as to extort a blessing. Dut this is not 
the only thing which gave rise to the fietitious narrative. 
The writer meant to account for the origin of the names Israel 
and Penuel. At the same time also he wished to explain the 
rise of a eertain practice of the Israelites, who abstained from 
eating one part of animals slaughtered for food. Sueh appears 
to be the most probable view of the passage 1 
passage whose contents have no parallel in the Bible. The 
narrative 1s unique. It bears the impress of a stronger anthro- 
pomorphism than is elsewhere to be found. Those who are 
solicitous of adhering to the literal narration have only to carry 
a historieal explanation through the entire passage, to see its 
absolute untenableness. What, for example, ean be meant by 
the words, “ When God saw that he prevailed not against him 
(Jacob) ;”’ or rather, as Raphall translates, that he could not pre- 
vail, etc. 1 Is not this very strange, even on the hypothesis of 
an angel wrestling? Why should he prove inferior in physical 
force to a mere mortal ὃ We know what is said in reply, “ the 
angel allowed himself to seem the weaker party during the 
strugele ; ;”* but this is a mere hypothesis to escape from a *diffi- 
culty. Our feelings of reverenee for the Divine Being, the 
omnipotent and spiritual Ruler of all, will not allow us to take 
the ineident as real. 

Another passage which occurs to the mind in this connexion 
is Gen. vi. 2: “The sons of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all 
which they chose.” Here it is stated that angels visiting the 
earth, saw and cohabited with the daughters of men. It is 


almost unnecessary to prove that Dos 33 can mean nothing 


else than angels ; because this is acknowledged by all competent 
Hebrew scholars. The fruit of the cohabitation in question is 


1 See the Book of Genesis in Hebrew and English, by De Sola, Lindenthal, . 
and Raphall, p. 214. 
2 [bid., note. 
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said to be giants ; for this is the only probable connexion between 
the fourth verse and that which precedes. The faet of such 
intermarriages was displeasing to God, as represented in the 
third verse, and therefore He shortened the duration of human 
life to one hundred and twenty years. The account imphes 
that great size of body and length of life are proportionately 
connected : ; and therefore when ‘giants were born man’s dura- 
tion on earth became almost immortal. But Paradise could not 
be regained in this physical way. The daring attempt to 
recover immortality must be punished by abridging the dura- 
tion of life. This narrative of the ongin of giants cannot be 
taken historically and literally. It 15 not proper history. Much 
of it 1s mythical. 

The two passages just noticed lead the reader to infer, that if 
they be of the character represented, the history with which 
they are conneeted may be so also. They create a presumption 
in favour of th a presumption strengthened by a minute 
examination of the book of Genesis. At the same time care 
should be taken not to assume any mythical clement or elements 
except where the accounts contain what is unsuitable to the 
Divine Being, or contradictory to the reason He implanted in 
man. Besides, a pure mythus having no foundation in fact 
should be cautiously assumed. The mythic may have a histo- 
rical basis. 

As an example of a pure myth may be taken the account of 
the frustration of the building of Babylon and its tower. The 
purport of it is to aecount for ‘the separation of so many peoples, 
though they all sprung from the same origin. Instead of 
living i in the unity of one ereat family they are str angers to one 
another. And again, the fact of the different peoples having 
such different languages must be,acconnted for. There is also 
an ctymological play on the name 53, Babel. This conclusion 


is founded on the fact that the nantes contradicts history, in 
which Babylon and its tower play an important part. They 
were not only in existence, but oceupied a prominent place in 
ancient history. Thus the scheme was not frustrated as here 
represented. ΤῈ succeeded; for the eity was built. Or if 
suddenly destroyed, it was ᾿ immnediately rebuilt. Ifence the 
frustration of the undertaking could not have been a Divine 
judgment on the daring and proud spirit which prompted it, as 
the writer represents. And it is also irreconcilable with the 
historical tradition respecting Nimrod in x. 10, where we read 
that the beginning of his kingdom was Baby lon, viz., the 
foundation of the “Baby ‘lonian empire and consequently the 
building of the city are attributed to him. That the account is 
unhistorical is also confirmed by the language employed ; for 
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after ‘“ the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded” (xi. 5), he says, “ Let us go down 
and there confound their language,” etc. (xi. 7.) The grossly 
anthropomorphic language in the fifth verse, in which the Deity 
is described as going down to see the city and tower, docs not 
harmonise with the sueceeding words; because after he had gone 
down, seen the city and tower and said: “ Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language,” etc., it 1s repeated, “Go 
to, let us go down,” etc. The author did not mean to be 
understood as writing literal history. 

The introductory history of the human race which precedes 
that of the chosen theocratic people, is the part of the sacred 
history which chiefly partakes of a mythic character. The first 
eleven chapters, therefore, should be explained more or less on 
that prineiple. Their contents render the aceeptation of their 
hteral, historical reality unworthy of the Divine procedure, 
because at variance with His nature. The transition from the 
mythical to the legendary takes place at the commencement of 
the twelfth chapter, where an historical basis becomes more dis- 
tinct and enlarged. History thrusts itself much more promi- 
nently into the narrative in question, than in the first eleven 
chapters. 

We are grieved to find that some have run to great excess in 
pronouncing narratives in Genesis wholly mythical or tradi- 
tional; expelling true history from among them by that means. 
There are sober limits to interpretation in this direction, which 
should be earefully observed. It is better to err on the side 
of the historieal and literal than on that of the traditional. 
We do not know of any rule or rules to guide the expositor here. 
General principles of interpretation eannot be laid down in 
relation to it. <All that ean be proposed for the interpreter’s 
guidance is cautionary and prudential. The nature of the 
Supreme Being as derived from reason and revelation, a sense 
of the right and proper as determined by the voice of conscience 
in man, consisteney in the narrative, its agreement with itself 
and true history, and especially a right apprehension of the 
moral attributes of God which are ever in harmony with the 
deeper nature of humanity, will contribute to the correct sepa- 
ration of the different elements of a narrative, that they may be 
judged of as a whole. Picty, humility, and prayer are much 
needed here, by the side of acuteness and learning. 

We shall now proceed to consider the first chapter of Genesis, 
with the object of shewing its mythical character. And here 
we remark, 

First. Understood as literal history it is irreconcilable with 
geology. As this is a grave statement to which divines gene- 
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rally and even some gcologists would object, we shall furnish 
the evidence on which it is founded. 

“The manifest entire tenor of the narrative in the first 
chapter of Genesis can only convey the idea of one grand 
creative act, of a common and simultaneous origin of the whole 
material world terrestrial and cclestial, together with all its 
parts and appendages, as it now stands, accomplished in 
obedience to the Divine fiat, in a certain order and by certain 
stages, In six equal successive periods, expressly designated as 
alternations of day and night, measured and determined by an 
evening and a morning, and necessarily (from the very nature 
and object of the whole representation) of the same length as 
the succeeding seventh natural day, on which a peculiar “bless- 
Ing was pronounced.” On the other hand the fundamental 
truths of geology unequivocally shew, that the existing state of 
things was evolved by successive changes out of a long. series of 
antecedent stages. “The formation of the variously” dispersed 
beds of diversified materials did not occur at any one time, or 
even by any successive universal simultaneous acts, but by the 
evadual and local operation of the varied physical agencies, 
accompanied by corresponding senes of changes in the forms 
and species of orgamsed beings tenanting the earth and the 

rater, cach partially continuing during the rise and inerease of 
the next ; some more persistent, others dying out, as new forms 
were Peroduced: and this in a continuous succession from the 
carhest epochs, when none but forms now extinct prevailed, 
down to a time when those now existing began to hold a joint 
dominion ; while the period which is characterised as the most 
recent reaches to an infinitely higher antiquity than any con- 
templated by history or fable. And lastly, the origin of our 
own race, though it has (hitherto) only been traced by remains 
belonging to a τ comparatively very recent epoch, yet has not 
been fixed by any certain evidence to a particular date’? A 
particular specification of the points in which natural science 
and the cosmogony in Genesis disagree may perhaps be desir- 
able to the reader. 

The first verse of Genesis is a summary account of the six 
days’ work which follows in detail. On the first creative day, 
God produced the matter of the world and caused light to arise 
out of it. Hence it 1s implied that the world was created only 
about six thousand years ago. But geology teaches most in- 
controvertibly, that the world must have existed during a long 
period prior to the races of organised beings now oceupying its 
surface. Thus geology and Ser ipture come into collision as to 
the age of the earth. 


' Powell's Christiauity without Judaism, pp. 59, 60. > Ibid. pp. 57, 5 
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Secondly. The second verse obviously describes an wriversal 
chaos or destruction; whereas inductive science generally shews 
that there never has been such a condition. In like manner, an 
universal and sudden ereation or rather evolution of the entire 
earth out of that chaos, with all organic and inorganic products 
is described in the first chapter; which is opposed to natural 
science. The latter teaches that all things have proceeded from 
age to age, through the innumerable periods of past duration, in 
one unbroken chain of regular changes. Law, order, uni- 
formity, slowness, partiality characterise those changes; not 
suddenness or universality. Universal destruction and re- 
construction—anarchy followed by order—are things unknown 
to seienee and opposed to all its fundamental conclusions. 

It has been thought however by some divines, that the six 
days’ work refers merely to a comparatively recené act by which 
the present state of things received its origin. for this purpose 
the narrative in Genesis is perverted in various ways; and a 
view given of the first verse very different from ours. Ac- 
cording to Drs. Smith and Hitcheock, it announces the act 
of creation at some indefinite point in past duration.’ It merely 
informs us that the first act of Deity in relation to the 
universe was the creation of the heavens and the earth out of 
nothing. If this be so, a period must have mtervened between 
the first creative act and the subsequent six days’ work long 
enough to allow all the changes of mineral constitution and 
organic hfe which took place on the globe. However plausibly 
this view has been urged we submit that it is forbidden by the 
plain language of the sacred record. The second verse of the 
first chapter is connected with the first verse by the copulative 
conjunction vax; and disallows of an immense break between 
the two. Besides the chasm between the verses being un- 
natural, since it would never suggest itself to a plain reader of 
the Bible, it is inconsistent with the copulative at the beginning 
of the second verse. We are aware that Dr. P. Smith supposes 
the conjunction to mean but, thus separating the verses, or, and 
afterwards, appealing to Dathe and J. G. Rosenmiiller in favour 
of such rendering. Both however must be decidedly rejected. 
And when the same scholar writes, ‘‘ the particle may be copu- 
lative, or disjunctive, or adversative, or 16 may express a mere 
annexation to a former topic of discourse, the connection being 
only that of the subject matter or the continuation of the com- 
position ; “This continuation forms one of the most marked 
pecularities of the Hebrew idiom, and it comprehends every 
varicty of mode in which one train of sentiment may be ap- 

1 See Smith’s Seripture and Geology; and Ilitchcock’s Religion of Geology, 
p. 46, ct seqq. Glasgow edition. 
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pended to another,’ he gives an unphilosophical and ineorrect 
account of the particle; in refutation of which we may only 
refer to the Lexicons of Gesenius. Jt is solely eopulative and in 
coupling does certainly allow of some latitude ; though we cannot 
think that in the present instance it admits what Smith and 
Hitchcock assume. We do not believe that the saered writer 
would have employed the particle had he intended to separate 
the two verses of Genesis in the manner these geologists require 
them to be divided for the sake of their geological phenomena. 
To such a use of vaz there would be no analogy or approach 
to analogy, in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

These observations are corroborated by the fact that the 
phrase “the heavens and the earth” in the first verse does 
not mean the wuiverse, as the two scholars already mentioned 
arene, but ¢he earth itself. Other examples prove this, as 
Gen. xiv. 19-22; Ex. xxxi. 17, with which agrees 2 Peter 
11. 13. So Roediger in Gesenius’s Thesaurus interprets it, 
uneversus mundus, the whole world; comeiding with the 
opinion of Delitzsch and KXknobel. If any other evidence were 
required to shew the sense of the phrase in the first verse of 
Genesis, the language of the fourth commandment might be 
quoted: ‘ For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea,’ ete., shewing that the six days’ work related to the earth 
and the heavens, ie. the earth itself. This is corroborated by 
the second chapter of Genesis, where we read at the end of the 
six days’ work, ‘Thus the heavens and the earth were finished ;” 
and immediately after: “These are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth when they were created; in the day 
that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” We have 
thus the most conclusive proof that “the heavens and the 
earth”? cannot mean fhe universe in Gen. i. 1. If that be true 
the first verse docs not form a distinet proposition by itself, 
describing the creation of the matter of the whole universe at 
some indefinite epoch in past eternity. On the eontrary, it is 
closely connected with the second. The heavens and the 
earth’? in Gen. i. 1, relates to the matter of the world—the 
chaotie mass introduced immediately after. Jehovah created 
at first the materials of the world, or the world in an unformed, 
unshapen state, consisting of rude materials. What he did as 
described in the first verse belonged to the first creative day ; 
which we infer from the language of Ex. xx. 11; xxxi. 17, 
since the whole creative process was included in the six days. 
Much useless discussion has arisen about the proper meaning of 
N72 whether it denotes making out of nothing, t.e., creation, or 


1 Scripture and Geology, pp. 274, 275, third edition. 
g) ) ; 
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forming out of pre-existent materials. The fundamental idea of 
the verb in and by itself is neither the one nor the other. In 
Gen. 1. 1, if was intended to convey the notion of a proper 
creation. And it is never applied to men, but always to 
God. Nor is it accompanied by the aceusative of the material. 
On the whole, philology will not admit the theory of inter- 
pretation which supposes an unknown period of the world’s 
history to have passed in silence, when the extinet animals and 
plants found in the rocks might have lived and died. What- 
ever gcologists may wish to assign as the proper exegesis of 
Gen. i. 1, 2, we are persuaded that the sacred writer himself 
never intended to convey this meaning. Still more untenable 
is the hypothesis of Dr. P. Smith, that the narrative of the six 
days’ work is a description of a series of operations, by which 
God adjusted and finished no¢ the earth generally, but a PORTION 
of its surface for most glorious purposes. The meaning of the 
phrase heavens and earth in the first verse determines that of the 
earth in the succeeding verses ; just as the latter serves to fix and 
strengthen the meaning of the former. Dr. Smith’s limitation 
of the term earth is sufficiently refuted by the words of the 
fourth commandment: “ For zn siz days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is ;” as well as by the 
first and fourth verses of the second chapter. By help of 
this untenable meaning assigned to the word earth, viz., a 
small region of Asia, Dr. Smith gets rid of the notion of a 
chaos or state of universal destruction and anarehy described 
in the second verse. ‘This region,” says he, “ was first brought 
into a condition of superficial ruin or some kind of general dis- 
order.”” He then proposes the conjecture that the state in ques- 
tion was produced by the subsidence of the region, the imme- 
diate cause of which was a movement of the igneous fluid mass 
below. Extreme darkness is often known to aceompany such 
phenomena. With great simplicity the writer affirms that “the 
sacred record presents to us the distriet deseribed as overflowed 
with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that extreme gloom)- 
ness prevailed. ‘Darkness was upon the face of the deep ;’ the 
‘waters’ mentioned just before. Both this deluge, from the 
flowing in of a sea or rivers, and the darkness would be the 
effect of an extensive subsidence.” All this is most unsatisfac- 
tory. It is an unsuceessful attempt to cramp the meaning of 
the words into the smallest possible dimension. The sense of 
the two words rendered “ without form and void” conveys far 
more than “a condition of superficial ruin,” or ‘some kind of 
general disorder.” The terms properly and truly intimate a 
state of complete desolation and destruction, of anarchy and dis- 
order. And then “the deep” is not merely what arises from 
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the influx of a sea or rivers, but @ whole deluge of waters, wide 
and devastating. The term “ darkness,” also, is far more than 
“a turbid atmosphere where extreme gloominess prevailed.” 
It must be taken in its natural aceeptation of a condition 
pervaded by the absence of hght, as the context shews. There 
was no light. The earth was a complete chaos, covered with 
waters dark and deep. Disorder was universal on its face. 

A fatal objcetion to the hypothesis advocated by the scholars 
already named, arises from the faet, that light did not exist till 
the first day, nor the sun and other luminaries till the fourth 
day; whereas the animals and plants dug from the rocks could 
not have existed without ght, and could not therefore have 
hved in the supposed long - period previous to the six days. Dr. 
Hitcheoek candidly says, “Tf it be indced true that heht was not 

called into existence till the first day, Oe the sun till ie fourth, 

this objection is probably isuperable.”! Hfow then does he 
dispose of it? ‘We may suppose,” says he, ‘that the pro- 
duction of light was only rendering it visible to the earth, over 
which darkness hitherto brooded ; not because no hight was in 
existence, but because it did not shine upon the earth.’? This 
is amere evasion of the difheulty. Nothing can be Bren 
than that the language relates to the cre ation of light. By 
His almighty fiat God ealls forth light from chaos, so that it 
appears a 1 special creation of itself, It is here introduced because 
necessary for the future creative processes. 

Equally futile is it, with Chalmers and Buckland, to regard 
the sun, moon, and ce not as created on the foul day, but 
as only constituted or appointed at that time to be luminaries 
and serve certain purposes. Those bodies, as they think, 
existed before the fourth day, and were merely assigned 
their respective offices on it. The words of the record are 
directly opposed to this exposition: “And God said, Let there 
be hehts in the firmament of heaven to divide the day from 
the nicht ; and let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days, and for years: and let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of heaven to give heht upon the earth: and it was so. 
And God made two ‘ercat lights ; the greater heht to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night.” The words at the 
commencement of the fourteenth verse cannot be translated 
with J. G. Rosenmiller, Wensler, and Richers, “Let lights be 
in the firmament of heaven for dividing,” ete., de. “let them 
now serve to divide,” ete., but, Ze¢ lights exist. The Hebrew will 
bear the latter sense alone. The commencement of the six- 
teenth verse sufficiently explains the meaning of let there be 


1 Religion of Geology, p. 48. 2 Tbid., p. 49. 
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lights, for 1t is a re-statement of the same thing. “ And God 
made two great lights.’ He called them into existenee ; then 
the purpose for which they were called into existence is stated, 
The record plainly implies that the sun, moon, and stars were 
brought mto existence on the fourth day, and light on the first 
day. 

It is not necessary to discuss other modes of reconciling the 
discrepaney between the Mosaic account and the conclusions of 
geology, because they are much more improbable. Whatever 
ingenuity may belong to them as possible methods of conciliation 
they cannot be sustained. Too little attention has been paid by 
those who have laboured to bring geology and the Mosaic cos- 
mogony into harmony, to the most natural meaning of the 
words; as the author himself wished them to be understood. It 
is not sufficient to shew that the history of the creation admits of 
a certain interpretation; it is incumbent on the reconciler to 
porat out that the method of explanation he adopts is the one the 
origimal author most probably meant. It is not enough to say 
with Hitchcock, “I do not maintain that this is ‘lie most 
natural interpretation, but only that the passage will fairly 
adimit it by the strict rules of exegesis,” and then to appeal to 
ecology for “sufficient reason to adopt it as the correct inter- 
pretation.” It 1s not the true method of procedure, “to eall 3 1 
the aid of science to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture,’ 
unless it be first assumed that the sacred authors alw: ays wrote 
what is in harmony with science. Did they possess infallibly 
accurate information on matters of science, so that whenever 
they touch upon it, their language must coincide with whatever 
is scientifically exact, or with phy sical truth? By assuming 
their scientific aecuracy in the first stance, and taking that 
hypothesis into the region of pure exegesis, the whole question 
is prejudged. In that case we cannot institute an niquiry into 
the extent and character of their knowledge on natural subjects ; 
beeause such inquiry can only be conducted on purely philo- 
logical ground. In other words, we can know whether infallible 
inspiration extended to their notices of natural phenomena on/y 
by what they wrote in relation to such phenomena. First prove 
that the sacred writers possessed accurate knowledge on all 
scientific matters, and then one may appeal to geology or any 
other science, for the true meaning of Ser iptnre. Science should 
not be summoned in aid of exegesis, till it be demonstrated that 
the writers themselves were accurately ¢ acquainted with science 
as far as they speak of it. “I am forming,” says Dr. Smith, 
“20 hy pothesis in geology; I only plead that the eround 15 
clear”? But we submit that the eround is not clear. Philology 
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will not fairly allow it to be so. The sacred writer meant to 
describe the six days’ work of creation, and to include the opera- 
tion mentioned in the first verse of Genesis dn the first day’s 
work. There is no room for an interval of time of immense 
duration between the first and second verses. The plain nar- 
rative forbids it. In this view of the meanme we are glad to 
be able to have the full concurrence of the first Hebraists of the 
day, of Ewald, Hupfeld, Roediger, Knobel, and Delitzsch. 

Ave ecology therefore and the πὸ cosmogony at variance ? 
To this « question we are compelled to say that all the evidence is 
to that effect. In consequence of the disagreement of the nar- 
rative respecting creation and geology we are forced to believe 
that hteral and true history 1s not in the first chapter. 

In arriving at the conclusion that they are irreconcilable, 
divine revelation is neither weakened nor impugned ; for those 
who have been most anxious to bring Scripture and geology into 
accordance are obliged to admit di essence the same thing. Thus 
Drs. Smith and Hitcheock, who have laboured so much to har- 
monise the two, dwell largely on the fact that descriptions of 
natural things are “ adapted to the very erroneous notions which 
prevailed in ‘the earliest ages of society, and among the common 
people.” “ Natural phenomena are described as they appear to 
the common eve, and not in them real nature; or, im the 
language of Rosenmiiller, the Sernptures speak ‘according to 
optic: al, “and not physical truth,’ They make no effort to correet 
even the erossest errors on these subjects, that then prevailed.’”! 
If therefore the sacred authors write incorrectly on scientific 
subjects; if they used the current language and shared the 
current notions of their age, what cause is there for expecting an 
agreement between their account of natural phenomena and the 
present state of physieal science? = Why make laboured at- 
tempts to reconcile Scripture and geology, if the sacred writers 
speak of natural objects agreeably to the knowledge of the age 
in which they lived? Dr. Smith expressly says, that ‘it never 
entered into the purpose of revelation to teach men geographical 
facts, or any other kind of physical knowledge:” why then 
should he labour to make it teach modern physics ; Ὁ or at least to 
square it with the advanced state of natural science? Two sup- 
positions only are possible. One is that the authors of Seripture 
did not possess swe an inspiration as raised them above the 
knowledge of physical objects current in their own time. The 
second is, that though so far inspired as to be able to write with 
accuracy on such points, they were direeted not to do so, out of 
accommodation to the erroneous conceptions of their day. God 
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either /ed or permitted them to adapt: their descriptions to the 
very erroneous notions then entertained, in order that they 
might be understood. It makes no important difference which 
supposition be adopted ; they amount eirtual/y to the same thing. 
The latter appears to us the more objectionable of the two, 
because it represents the Deity as adapting himself, through his 
immediate agents, not only to the imperfect, but ‘positively er- 
roncous, conceptions of by-gone ages. It will be said in reply, 
by such as use Dr. Smith’s argument, “If it was not un- 
worthy of God to permit himself to be described in terms in- 
finitely beneath Him, much more may it be regarded as consis- 
tent with His word that its references to natural objects should 
comport with the knowledge of the age in which they were 
delivered.”! The argument however is illogical. The cases 
are not analogous, and therefore the reasoning 1s invalid. In 
relation to descriptions of the Deity, αὖ is unavoidable that He 
should be spoken of in terms infinitely beneath Him, because 
borrowed from human affections. To be at all intelligible, 
the sacred writers were compelled to use some anthropomorphic 
expressions respecting the Supreme Being. This holds good 
even under the Christian dispensation, with all its spirituality 
and universal adaptation. but there is no such necessity in 
relation to natural objects. They might have been described in 
exact terms for all time. It is true that they would probably 
not have been understood by the contemporaries of the writers ; 
but they might have been wnderstood by them, and would be 
understood by succeeding ages. The difference between the 
cases 1s, that the adaptation in language was unavoidable in the 
one case, vot in the other. Zhe like necessity did not exist in 
both. Hence we are inclined to believe that the sacred writers 
had no correct knowledge of scientific objects. 

Thirdly. In another “place we have shown that there ate two 
different accounts of creation presenting considerable diversity, 
and even contradictory in one or two points. This leads to 
the inference that neither the one nor the other was meant to be 
reearded as literal and true history. Tf an editor put both 
together, one succeeding the other and different from it, 1t is 
clear that he did not look upon either as the true historical 
account. Neither should ze. 

Fourthly. Judged by modern natural science, the cosmogony 
given by the wr iter is froma ver y limited point of view. The earth 
is looked upon as the proper wor “ὦ, and all else in the universe as 
a mere appendage to it. Heaven is a solid concave 11 Which the 
stars are fixed : water is above it; rain comes down thence; 
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aud the heavenly bodies are appointed for signs. At every 
creative act God employs lus word; he speaks to the things 
created, contemplates the productions to which he has given 
existence, rejoices over them, and rests on the seventh day. The 
writer assumes that the world was created and brought iito its 
present condition by a rapid series of successive acts tantamount 
to ove great act of creation, bringing all within the space of six 
days because he was familiar with the Hebrew week. His 
theory of creation is imperfect and unsatisfactory, bemg founded 
on very limited knowledge and arranged on an artificial plan. 
Some however have thought that it shows considerable in- 
sight mto nature, because science confirms it on various points. 
Those who take the days as cpochs generally attach πηροτί- 
ance to this idea. Thus Hugh Miller identities the palaecozoie, 
secondary, and tertiary formations of geology with the days or 
epochs of plants, reptiles, and mammals. But there is no phy- 
sical discontinuty between the geclogical formations mentioned ; 
which the narrative viewed as corresponding to the ecological 
series evidently umplies. Animals are found along with plants 
in the earliest: deposits which have remained untused. Indeed 
cunmal 110, as far as geological phenomena enable us to ascer- 
tam, is more abundant than vegetable lite in the very oldest 
strata. To make the harmony “of the Mosaic and ecological 
records complete, Miller is obliged to have recourse to lie salient 
polits τὰ the assumed lengthened periods, which would have 
most powerfully arrested a human eye. Hence he takes the 
middle periods of the palacozoie, secondary, and tertiary divi- 
sions, leaving out of view their earlier and later ages. This is 
arbitrary, The harmony between the record and ecological 
science is essentially marred by the circumstance that plants 
were few and small in the earlicr period of the palacozoic divi- 
sion; and that the division generally possessed corals, crusta- 
ἜΝ molluses, fishes, and reptiles : or, to speak scientifically, 
Brachiopoda, Gasteropoda, “oophyta, Dimyaria, Cephalopoda, 
Kehinodermita, Crustacea, Monomyaria.' The record plainly 
unplies that plants alone existed on the third day ; that vege- 
tables preceded animals, and were not contemporary with them ; 
that reptiles both of sea and land were uot created till the fifth. 
The living creatures of the fifth day were wholly unknown to 
the thinl. Euchodday: was distinguished by its pecuhar exist- 
ences; which existences were not continued or eradually de- 
veloped from one to another. Such is the plain” tenor of the 
recon; whereas geology shows continuity and succession, the 
living things of the pi alacozoic division passing over into the 
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secondary, and no interruption existing between the divisions in 
relation to their products or possessions. 

We need seareely say, in opposition to the hypothesis noticed, 
that the ereation-days are nothing but common days. The original 
record, not merely by mentioning evening and morning with 
each, but in its whole conformation which is adapted to the 
ordinary week and sabbath, excludes the sense of epochs. No 
good Hebrew scholar can hold any other opimion about the term 
da y, than that it means the usual Jewish day of twenty-four 
hours. Some pertinent remarks in favow of this explanation 
are made by Nichers.! 

It has also been thought that nature has been improved from 
the moment of the origin of life, the different c/asses of animals 
being gradually developed from the imperfect to the more com- 
plete. But if such development be found in the narrative, 
geology seareely confirms it. ‘The opinion is, if taken oener- 
ally, one of the least certain of all the general notions now 
current, beeause of a radical defect m fhe reasonmng. This 
defect consists in assuming into one induction the terre strial and 
the marine races of antmals.”? Yet there is a general sort of 
development in the description as a whole, which geology may 
be said to corroborate. A general correspondence between Neri ip- 
ture and geology may be fairly admitted. We are far, however, 
from allowing the extensive agreement assumed by many, espe- 
cially by Miller and Pfaff. 

The ereat lesson taught by the present cosmogony to faith is, 
that God is the creator of all things, which he made oood and 
well-ordered. An mtinite intelligent Being brought into exist- 
ence and arranged the material world at first, putting in opera- 
tion natural laws which regulate and control all changes. 

Fitthly. We believe that the narrative has a mythic charae- 
ter, and may be favourably compared with the cosmogonies of 
other ancient nations; the Etrurian most resembling it. It 1s 
an. old pre-Mosaic tradition, which originated independently of 
the Bible, and shews traces of an age when the Semites 
were more nearly connected with other races. The main 
features of it may be seen in the old religions, such as the 
Indian and Persian. Thus we tind a ἐδ ες ratery mass, the 
separation and arrangement of its parts, the production of lieht, 
a succession of cre cative acts, aud the ereatton of man last or 
last but one, in the Etrurian, Indian, Persian and other systems 
of religion. The Hebrew mind is not expressed im the essentials 
of this very ancient history of creation. It is not peeuliar to 
the Hebrews as far as the gradations which form its distinctive 


1 Die Schoepfung’s Paradieses und Siindtluthgeschichte, p. 101. 
2 Prof. Phillips in Powell’s Connection of Natural and Divine Truth, p. 309. 
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characteristic are coneerned. It cannot therefore be termed a 
pure Semite cosmogony ; for it reaches up to a primitive age 
when the Semites were closcly associated with other cultivated 
peoples. Eight works of creation are specified in it, three of them 
relating to chios, viz., the production of light, the s uphe: wing of the 
half of ae watery ae to form the able ἘΣ avels, the collecting 
of the other half into ereat reservor's orseas; and five others sbelong- 
ing to the production of living things in the world thus ΓΡΕΣ τυ] 
τ ἢ light and arranged, viz., the vegetable tribes, the heavenly 
bodies, ἃ aquatic animals and winged fowl, the various classes of 
animals, and man. This history of creation comprising cight 
successive works, has a new form in the book of Genesis.  IlLav- 
ing passed over to the If[ebrews from a gh antiquity, it re- 
ceived the nnpress of a religion above heathenism, and there- 
fore a pecuhar conformation. The Mosaie conception of the 
week and its close the sabbath blended with it, giving it the 
present idiosyneracy. The writer wished to attach the in- 
eee of the sabbath to creation, because it is a svinbol of 

reation. Cf course this could not Hae been done till after the 
ecu and the week had received their holy significance im 
Mosaism. Then was the human observance of the sabbath re- 
commended by the example of God at creation. The original 
history 1s thus moulded into a shape suited to the religion of 
Moses. he work of eight days is identified with flat. of six 
days by putting the inl creative act with the four th, and the 
seventh with the eighth, and assigning one day to the two 
toecther. Thus the τοῖς work 1s completed in six days. The 
Elohist has also made the Dei ty express his satisfaction with 
the work of his hands seven times. Thus the ILebrew mind is 
but partially expressed in this first cosmogony, whose outline 
may be traced in other old rehgions. The second histor y of crea- 
tion, as elven in the second “chapter of Genesis, 1s a Ifcebrew 
myth embodying the deepest thinking of the national mid ; 
but the first belones substantially to a hoary antiquity, and was 
more developed Aiea it appears im the book of Genesis. Yet 
the original type can be discerned in the bricf outline preserved ; 
notwithstanding the superadded Mosaic element. One pro- 
niinent difficulty has been left, which might have been removed 
hed the Hebrew writer been more philosophical, viz., the eres 
tion of the heavenly bodies on the fourth day atter ‘light rad 
existed before. But he was not concerned about diticnlties of 
this uature. 

If these sentiments be just, we may see how vain are the 
efforts of modern theologians to find or make a harmony between 
scicnee and the first oly apter of Genesis. The first cosmlogony 
(that in the first chapter) is essentially a poem, containing, as is 
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probable, some germs of science. Imagination prevails over 
reflection in it. Neither it nor the second narrative of creation 
should be judged from a scientific pomt of view. Why do not 
dogmatic theologians attempt to show a similar harmony be- 
tween the Indian histories of ereation in the Puranas where the 
views of the philosophical schools are presented and modern 

science, to that which they search for here? Both contain sub- 
lime truths in religion; though the Genesis-account has purer 
ones and better—truths which must be implicitly received be- 
cause God speaks in them to man. The writers thought less 
of devising a scientific system than of establishing the funda- 
mental principle that God is the creator of all. 

Bunsen! has endeavoured to shew, by a comparison of Bero- 
sus’s account, that the Seripture narrative is essentially a Chal- 
dean history of creation. Abraham, as he supposes, got it 
among the Chaldees, and handed it down to posterity stripped 
of mythological deposits and poetical ornaments. But the cos- 
mogonies of the Indians and Persians are rather nearer to it 
than the Chaldean. And it appears to us contrary to the nar- 
rative itself to regard it as both devoid of the mythological 
element, and divested of poetical ornaments. If Abraham be 
thought to have purified and simplified this tradition, as the 
critic supposes, we cannot believe that he purged it to the extent 
imagined. To our apprehension it has still mythic and poctical 
ing redients. We do not object to calling it in one sense hestor?- 
cal, though in another it 15 philosophical; but it is then a histor1- 

cal m yth or tradition. Nor is there any advantage in Bunsen’s 
opposition to the term myth, while he virtually allows the cos- 
mogony to possess costume or dress, such as the days. The general 
Semitic mind reflecting upon the creation of the world, expressed 
itself in various ways, among various races. Here we have a 
cosmogony exalted above others by its simplicity, purity, and 
general correspondence with the facts of nature; but yet by no 
means divested of the childishness of a primitive age. It is not 
history. It is a philosophical myth stripped of much that 18 
improper and mythological by the consciousness of the divine in 
Abraham ; yet still retaining part of its pre-Abrahamic and 
heathen character. 

We need not enter into any refutation of the view recently 
proposed by Challis for reeoneiling science with the first and 
second chapters of Genesis.2 It is sufficient to state, that he takes 
the Greek version to be an inspired and authoritative edition of 
the Hebrew ; and interprets the Scriptural account in Genesis 1. 
as a communication of the plan of creation originally framed in 


' Bibelwerk, zweyte Abtheilung, erster Theil., p. 21, et seqq. 
2 Creation in Plan and in PF rogress, 12mo., 1861, 
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the mind of the Creator, not a narrative of facts. It is prolep- 
tical. The order of the creations in Scripture is reeonciled with 
geology on the supposition that it is the order of the maximum 
generations of the different kinds of organisations. The first 
narrative (1.-11. 5) contains a scheme of creation formed in the 
divine mind antecedently to the visible unfolding; but the 
second speaks of continuous physical action which took place in 
course of time. This is pure hypothesis violating mght prin- 
ciples of mterpretation. The writer seems ignorant of the alpha- 
bet of sacred eritieism when he affirms that the ipsissima verba 
of the Septuagint text are of importance; that its deviations 
are made serentifically from the Ilebrew ; and that the aceount 
in the first chapter “claims to be divine revclation—to be a 
eonunumcation from the Spirit of the Creator himself.” 116 
errs mn taking the days as long periods, and in imagining that 
when existence was given to light on the first day, the earth 
beeame self-luminous. The whole essay is retrogressive in tone 
and eharacter. The author appears to hold that the Holy Spirit 
himself erote the first chapter (in the Greck version, we sup- 
pose) ; and that no element of human composition is in it. Criti- 
cism has advanced beyond this puerile stage; on which we are 
sorry to sce a scicntifie man gravely taking his stand. 

TIT. Ixverprerarion or ὙΠῈ Recorp or Man’s Fani.—The 
narrative contumed in the third chapter of Genesis gives an 
aecount of the origin of evil in the world. Whiether it is to 
be taken as a symbolical representation involving historical 
truth, or as a literal history of things which took place as they 
are related, is a point on which opinions are divided. It is not 
one of essential moment; provided the fact of evil and suftering 
be regarded as the prominent doctrine taught. 

1. Much may be said in favour of the literal truth of the nar- 
ative regarded as history. Accordingly, ITolden advances argu- 
ments which may appear weak when taken singly, but have the 
semblance of strength together. Thus he argues that the literal 
sense Is always to be received unless solid grounds appear to the 
contrary ; that if the sacred author had intended it as a figurative 
representation of the introduction of sin into the world, some 
intimation to this efleet would have been communicated ; that as 
the book of Genesis contains a work evidently historical, the 
Whole must be supposed to be a narration of facts, or of what 
the author beheved to be facts, till it is shown that a part is 
fabulous or mythological; that if Genesis be an inspired work, 
its historical truth may be considered the HECESSULY CONSCYUCN CE 5 
that the nature and scope of the book strongly militate against 
the notion of allegorising the narrative ; that it is Incredible that 
the author would abruptly breuk the thread of Hteral history 
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after writing the words of Gen. 1. 27, involving both that fact 
and the events which followed in succession in mythological 
obscurity ; that no sufficient motive can be conceived for a dark, 
mysterious, parabolical record of the full; and that the lteral 
truth of the history of the fall is proved by its still existing 
effects. In lke manner, the various traditions respecting the 
fall preserved in Pagan and idolatrous countr ies, are adduced in 
favour of the literal interpretation ; together with the general 
belief of the ancient Jewish church. Many passages foo. in the 
Old Testament books are supposed to contain allusions to the 
fall, as Job xii. 16; xx. 4-7; xxxi. 33. In allusion to Paradise 
we find frequent mention of the garden of the Lord, as in Isaiah 
lio; Ezek, xxv. 13° τε 9) xxv. 39: Joel 1 33 of the 
tree of ᾿Ξ Prov, τ ναι Ὁ xin)? 3 xve4 : Reva 
73 xxi. 2; of the sevpent, in Isaiah Ixv. 25; Micah vi. 17; 
while hereditary depravity is found in Gen. vi. 5; vii. 21; 
2 Chron. 41.606 % JOU. iy. 4 Ny) be xx ees Pealin: hy 
hn. Ὁ ὄχ πιο 2 ¢ Prov, xxn. ΠΡ [δ 88; ἀπο 9 = Ismah xivink 
8. Again, if the creation and marriage of our first parents were 
designed ic show forth symbolically the mystical union of our 
Lord and his church, the peculiar circumstances related of that 
ereation and marriage must be literally true; because types 
must have their foundation in matters of fact. The typical 
character of Adam also attests the reality of some particulars 
in the history. Again, if the Creator actually made the decla- 
ration contained in the expressions quoted in Matthew xix. 5, 
that part of the account to which they relate, that is, the for- 
mation of Eve out of one of Adam’s ribs, and their union in 
marriage, must be literally true. If it be argued that the words 
were not spoken by the Deity but by Adam, the result is the 
same ; for Adam must have uttered them undera divine impulse ; 
and if he were inspired, the history must be true. And sup- 
posing them to be the words of Moses, the result will not be 
different. Besides, if the obedience of the second Adam was a 
fact, so was the disobedience of the first Adam ; ; according to the 
reasoning of the apostle in Rom. v. 12-19. Having thus esta- 
blished the truth of one part of the Pentateuchal record, we 
may thence infer the literal truth of the whole. In lke man- 
ner, the reasoning of the apostle in 1 Cor. xi. 8, 9, would 
be fallacious, if the Mosaic account of Eve’s formation were not 
a literal fact. The same sacred writer declares, in 2 Cor. xi. 3, 
that Eve was seduced, and by the means of a serpent, which 
confirms the record in Genesis. In 1 Tim. 11. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
the apostle grounds his direction to women to be silent in the 
churches, on the Mosaic history of her creation,} 
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Sueh are the chief arguments adduced and expanded by 
Holden with the view of establishing his proposition that the 
account of the fall should be understood in its plain and literal 
sense. We cannot enter into a detailed examination of them 
singly, else it might be shewn that they are vulnerable. The 
inquirer will perceive, that not a few ‘of them assume that 
the fact of the fall is denied by those who object to the hteral 
acceptation of the narrative. But ae is by no means the case. 
Such as advoeate a mythus, parable, or allegory r necd not, and 
some of them do not rejeet the fact of the fill. Besides, the 
allegorical and mythice il are not distinguished by the eritic in 
these his reasomlugs mn favour of the ‘literal sense. He also 
builds on the mspir ration of the New Testament writers ecrtain 
things which may be questioned, making no allowance for the 
principle of accommodation they sometimes employed. In short, 
the arguments addueed require sifting. They are loosely con- 

Ἐν ἘΝ and sometimes entirely eon If we understand 
a (lie authors who rejeet the literal sense, they do not deny 
the ” fact of the fall. The mythic interpretation does not compel 
the resolution of the narrative into baseless fiction ; nor does the 
allegorical necessarily subvert all traces of a foundation contain- 
ing elements of true history. The narrative as mythieal may 
contain a germ of truth. 

2. Another method of interpreting the history 15 the allegorical. 
By hie is meant “that latent and more refined wi iy of deliver- 
ing truth, under the dress of fiction or fable, which was praetised 
chiefly ἢ in ancient times, and by the sages of the Eastern world.” 
Philo advocated this sort of explanation. According to him 
Paradise represents the goverming part of the soul ; the tree of 
lite, piety towards God; the tree of knowledge, understanding 
or prudence ; the serpent, pleasure by which our first parents 
were beguiled ; the river which wi atered the earden denotes virtue 
in general ; ad the four streams into which it was divided, the 
four cardinal virtues, prudence, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice. It is doubtful whether Josephus held the same prin- 
ciples to any great extent; that he partly believed them may be 
inferred from his own statement im the preface to his Jewish 
Antiquities. The allegorical method was adopted by Origen 
and some others of the father rs; while in modern times it has not 
been without adherents, the most prominent of whom are Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, 5. T. Coleridge,? and Dr. Donaldson.* 

We cannot approve of this allegorical interpretation. It im- 


* Middleton, Essay on the Allegorical and Literal Interpretation of the Creation 
aud }all of Man, p. 124. 
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plies that a fictitious clothing 1s deliberately thrown over truth fcr 
the purpose of concealing it. The record itself contains no hint 
of such a purpose. Its simplicity is repugnant to allegory. 
“This mode of interpreting the passage,” says Knapp, ‘“ was 
resorted to merely for the sake of avoiding certain difticulties, 


Θ 
some οἵ which seem to arise from the ercat simplicity of this 


narrative, and others from the great ἀρ πη: in the man- 
ner of thought and expression from that which is found in this 
cultivated and refined age. The interpreters of this passage 
thought it necessary, therefore, to make the writer say some- 
thing of higher import and more philosophical than is contained 
in the simple words ; and proceeded, with regard to Moses, very 
much as the later Grecian interpreters did with regard to 
Homer.’’”! 

But while disinclined to the allegorical explanation, we do 
not coincide with the reasoning of Horsley, who contends that 
either the whole is an allegory or the whole literal history. 
Even were there no alternative between these two interpreta- 
tions, the validity of the argument urged on behalf of the one 
or the other exclusively i is questionable. When Horsley reasons 
in a categorical and imposing manner like the following, he will 
deceive none but the unreflecting: “ No writer of true history 
would mix plain matter of fact with allegory in one continued 
narrative, without any intimation of a transition from the one 
to the other. If therefore any part of this narrative be matter 
of fact, no part is allegorical. On the other hand, if any part 
be allegorical no part is naked matter οἵ fact: and the conse- 
quence “of this will be that ev ery thing in every part of the 
whole narrative must be allegorical. If the formation of the 
woman out of the man be allegory, the woman must be 
an allegorical woman. The man therefore must be an alle- 
gorical man; for of such a man only the allegorical woman 
will be a meet companion. If the man is allegorical, his 
paradise will be an allegorical garden; the trees “that grew 
in it allegorical trees ; the rivers that watered it allegorical 
rivers 3 and thus we may ascend to the very beginning of the 
creation and conclude at last that the heavens are allegorical 
heavens, and the earth an allegorical earth. Thus the “whole 
history of the creation will be an allegory, of which the real 
subject is not disclosed; and in this absurdity the scheme of 
allegorising ends.’ 

The principle here assumed will not be allowed by the candid 
expositor. It is quite possible for allegory to exist tn the part οἵ 
a narrative and not in the whole. Necessity sometimes requires 


1 Theology, translated by Woods, p. 237. 2 Bib, Crit., vol. 1. p. 9. 
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a resort to it. If the intermixture of the literal and figurative | 
without any intimation be usual in Scripture; if the language | 
of parable be interrupted by literal expressions; uniformity of 
interpretation should not be demanded in regard to allegory. 
Thus in the allegory of the vine contained in the eightieth 
Psalm, we read in the sixteenth verse, “it is burned with fire ; 
it is cut down; they perish at the rebuke of thy countenance,” 
where a literal clause is appended to the figurative representation. 
So also in the ninth chapter of the Book of Judges, Jotham’s 
address must be explained as parabolical in part and literal in 
part. Wherever the literal sense involves what is inconsistent 
with the character of God or with reason—where it contradicts 
another part of scripture or implies an absurdity—necessity de- 
mands the application of the parabolical. Some parts of the 
history of the fall and creation may be narrated in language 
partly allegorical. If it can be shown that there is an absolute 
uecessity for it, the allegorieal should be applied. 

But, though Horsley’s reasoning be built on a mere assump- 
tion, difficulties lie in the way of an allegorical interpretation, 
which demand its rejection. It appears to us, that the method of 
explanation advocated by Origen and others is liable to serious 
objections. It would be better to take the account as partly 
allegorical and partly literal. Fewer difficulties would then 
appear. 

3. A third way of explaining the narrative is that which has 
been termed the mythical, assuming either that the history is 
enwrapped in a veil of table and is only true in part, or that 
it consists of certain philosophical conjectures thrown into 
the historical form without describing what r ally happened. 
Most critics who have adopted the mythical interpretation look 
upon the description of creation and the fall as Philosophical 
mythi or philosophemes not historical mythi, i.c., as ancient 
opinions devised by human genius and presented in a historical 
form that they might be more palpable to the apprehension of 
others. Perhaps it will be best to state some circumstances 
adverse to the literal aceeptation, as introductory to a favourable 
view of the mythic. Here we proceed upon an’ undoubted prin- 
ciple of interpretation, viz., that every part of Scripture must be 
explamed in such a manner as is consistent with neht reason 
and the known attributes of the Deity. Just conceptions of the 
Supreme Being should precede and regulate the method of eXpo- 
sition. 

(a) The earth is divided into Eden, the garden in Eden where 
the first human beings dwelt, and the land of Nod in which 
those expelled from Eden’s garden wander. <A river divides 
Hiden and the garden, and thence becomes four rivers—Dison, 
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Gihon, Tigris, and Euphrates. Two Edens are elsewhere men- 
tioned in “he Bible ; vet the present can be identified with 
neither. This is intimated by the very punctuation which the 
Masoretes give to Eden in Genesis. (See Amos 1, 9 and Ezek. 
xxvu, 23). In all ages men have been ignorant of its situation. 
Yet ie we finder as literal history is bemeg strictly guarded 
by cherubim and a flaming sword the implication is that it was 
still accessible to man after Adam’s expulsion. The first man 
was not far removed from it after being driven out; and his 
descendants must have been planted and settled on all sides of it. 
There is not however the slightest record of it in the history of 
those antediluvian ages. Hence the difficulty of conceiving that 
it existed in a particular part of the world. The multitude of 
hypotheses, says Munk,! relative to the topography of Eden— 
hypotheses always very arbitrary, which have led to no result, is 
the best proof that the garden is a ereation of the ima aiation, 
and belongs to the mythie geography of the ancient East. A 
certain loc ality indeed was “indistinctly identified with Eden, 
and therefore the historical element is not wholly wanting. 
Although we find the Semites in Armenia, when the first know- 
ledge of their movements appears, that country ean scareely 
have been their cradle. The Semite race had reminiseences of 
an anterior geography indistinetly floating among them—a 
geography which lost its early signification to them. Two of 
the prnnitive names of the rivers were altered by the Hebrew 
redactor of Genesis, into others better known; for the Tigris 
and Kuphrates hardly belong to the same geographical sy stem 
as the Pison and the Gihon. The region which best. satisfies 
the condition of these early chapters 15 that of the Imaus; where 
the inductions of Burnouf, Lassen, and A, von ILwnboldt place 
the cradle of the Arvan race. There alone can it be said, with 
some degree of probability, that four rivers proceed from the 
same source, the Indus, Ilehnund, Oxus, aud Jaxartes. The 
Pison appears identieal with the Indus in its upper course. 
The land of Hlavilah is the region of higher India, where are 
eold, precious stones, and bdellium. [t is associated with 
Ophir, which cert tainly denotes a region not far from the mouth 
of the Indus. The Gihon is the eae: which still bears the same 
name (Jihoun); and Cush is a vague word, denoting a distant 
country indefinitely. Thus the tradition was changed, after it 
had passed from the East to the IHebrews, among whom it got 
another aspect and colourmg. The Indian tradition was, that 
four streams flowed into all parts of the world out of the one 
origimal water, or the holy Meru. 
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If this view be probable, the Pison cannot be the Phasis of 
Colchis, nor the Gihon the Araxes of Cush (the Cossaeans or 
Medes, in a wider sense). The four rivers are not historical and 
geographical ; as Reland and many later scholars have maintained. 
It sounds plausibly to start with the two well-known ones, the 
Tigris and Euphrates; and then to look for two other historical 
ones, the Phasis and Araxes; but various features of the des- 
eription do not agree with Armenia: for example, the bdellium, 
onyx, and cold ; and Cain’s wandering to the land of od, 
Ww hich was cast of Eden. In giv ine the word Nod as the name 
of a country, the writer may liave ‘had a vague knowledge οὗ ἃ 
country eastward of Eden, Hanod or Hind ; ‘the name of which 
was connected with the banishment of Cain, by ἃ sheht change 
of the term. Neither does the account of the eher ubin, placed 
at the east of the garden, agree well with Reland’s view, revived 
as it has been by Von Lenegerke, Kurtz, and Bunsen. 

Another opmion from which we dissent is, that while the 
Tiers and Euphrates are the well-known rivers of Armenia, 
the Gihon and Pison are the Nile and Indus respectively, Thus 
rivers were taken to complete my thieally the analogy to the 
upper <Asiatie tradition. This 15 ‘the opinion of Tuch,! whom 
Kalisch® follows. It is unlikely that a Hebrew writer would 
have connected the Nile with three rivers of Asia; and therefore 
we cannot agree with J osephus, Volney, Gesenius, and Tuch, m 
identifvine Gihon with that river. 

(b) The planting of the garden in Eden by God, like an hus- 
bandman ; the wondertul properties attributed to the two trees 
prominently set forth by the narrator; the human method in 
which the Almighty is deseribed as wi alkine about m the eool of 
the evening in the earden, and as entertaining jealousy of the 
aspling man (11. 9, 8, 22) ; the serpent speaking ‘and the nature of 
its punishinent ; the circumstance of the first pair hearing the voice 
(rusthne) of the Lord God in the garden, and of the “Almighty 

callme to Adam in his hiding place among the trees, together 
with the cherubim placed at the cast of the carden, and the 
flaming sword to prevent access to it or “keep the way of the 
tree of life,” are adverse to a literal aeceptation. Accordingly 
we find Orgen wilting in this strain: ‘t Who so silly as to think 
that God, like an τ ἘΣ planted a garden, and in it a real 
tree of life to be tasted by corporeal teeth; or fiat the know- 
ledge of good and ill was to be acquired by eating the fruit of 
another tree?” And as to God’s walking in that earden, and 
Adai’s hiding himself from him among the trees he says—‘' no 
man can doubt that these things are to be taken figuratively 


1 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 75, et seqq. 
* Communtary on Genesis, p. 92, et seqq, 
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and not literally, to denote certain mysteries or recondite 
senses.” ! 

(c) To the tree of life is assigned the property of strengthening 
the power of physical hfe and rendering it indestr uctible. The 
first man should become immortal by eating the fruit of a certain 
tree. Surely this is at least highly impr obable. We admit that 
Omnipotence may have endowed a particular tree with the virtue of 
conferring immortality ; but it is most unlhkely. Besides, admit- 
ting the possibility, it has been pertinently asked, how the effects 
of the tree of life could be extended to Adam/’s posterity in every 
part of the world ? How could they everywhere partake of its 
fruit? IJtis easy to say with Holden, that “we ought not to be 
staggered, should it be beyond our ability to discover how the 
effects of the tree could be extended to Adam’s ΠΟ ΤΙ ea 
perhaps we shonld not be over-eurious in the matter; but the 
difheulty is one that will suggest itself to a reflecting mind. 
According to the narrative, God imparted such a power to the 
tree of lite as he could neither recal nor alter, since he expelled 
Adam from Paradise, lest the latter should eat of it and live for 

ever Gr, 2 Led. ): The words mn 11. 21, 22, imply that man was 
created mortal at first, and that he would have become immortal 
by partaking of the tree of life. They also involve the idea that 
Elohim was jealous lest the first pair, after they had attained to 
one divine prerogative—the knowledge of good and evil—should 
arrive at another such prerogative—viz. , imnortality, Elohim 
therefore sent them forth from the garden, and appointed euards 
to prevent access to it. It 15 true that the present meaning 
of the text is thought to be erroneous by those who hold 
the literal view of the narrative; but their assumed explana- 
tions are unnatural. Thus when the sense 15 elicited, ‘ Behold 
the man has attempted to become as one of us, to know good 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and attempt 
to take of the tree of lite, @ the vain expectation of living tor 
ever, he shall be expelled from Paradise: therefore the Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden of Eden ;” the words 
are grievously misinterpreted. ‘It is wholly incorrect to say 
with Maedonald, “the language determines nothing as to the 
possibility or impossibility of such a result; it only expresses 
a purpose which might be aimed at.” ? If words have a natural 
sense, those of the saered writer do mean the possibility of the 
thing aimed at. The Hebrew will not fairly bear the assumed 
interpretation. Still more untenable, because absurd, is Mae- 
donald’s interpretation of the clause—the man is become as one of 
us, te, “he became by redemption like God, for he was re- 


1 Philocalia, cap. i. pp. 12, 13. 4 Dissertation on the Fall, p. 76. 
δ᾽ Creation and the Fall, p. 471, 
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newed in the spirit of his mind!” Nor is Preston’s translation 
more consonant with the Hebrew origimal than those we have 
quoted,—‘ The man was at first lke one of us—sparitnal beings 
—capable to distnguish between right and wrong; but now 
that he has chosen the evil, and eaten of the forbidden fruit, it 
is not to be permitted that he put forth Ins hand, and take of the 
tree of lite too as well as of the forbidden frmt, and eat and 
live for ever.” ! Equally incorrect is another sense, according to 
which the passage is understood ironically—* Behold the result 
of the serpent’s promise. The man, forsooth, is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil; and now, lest with equal success, he 
put forth vie hand and tale also of tlic tree of lite, and eat, aa 
buoy himself up with the vain hope that, by so domg he shall 
live for ever, he shall be expelled from P aradise. ‘Therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden.’ We may 
aflirm that any interpretation of the passage, which represents 
Adam aud Eve as expelled from the garden for some other reason 
than that lest by cating of the tree of life they should become 
immortal, is directly contrary to the plain meaning of the origi- 
nal words. Hence the Deity is supposed to have invested the 
tree with a virtue which he could neither recal nor alter. 

() In hike manner, the property ascribed to the tree ot know- 
ledge partakes of the marvellous and unprobable. It is sup- 
posed capable of awakenmg and increasing spiritual power—of 
inparting higher knowledve. The perception of good and evil, 
right and wrong, is repr csented as the effect of its fruit. It may 
well be asked therefore, how could a httle fruit communicate 
moral msight, or awaken the conscience to a sense of the 
difference between good and evil? Here again, by means of 
other interpretations than the only natural one, an attempt is 
made to uphold the literality of the narrative. Some suppose 
that the tree was so Ghee trom the event; man, by eating of its 
fruit, having made a sad experiment of the ditterence between 
the mood 4 in his he a mnocence, and the evil of the condition 
which followed his transeression. But Vitringa has refuted this 
hypothesis, argue among other things very justly, that ‘* to 
know good and ev cle? in the language of Scripture, is to under- 
stand the nature of good and evil or right and wrong, not to 
experience it. Surely the Alnighty w ould hardly style it the 
tree of knowledge of good and ev il trom an event which introduced 
nothing but sin und misery mto the world. Others suppose, 
that the tree was so called because 1t was « test of good and 
evil, by which our first parents were tried whether they would 
be good or bad, Ifere again Vitringa has done good service 


Δ Phrascvlogical Notes on the Iebrew text of the Book of Genesis, p. 2 
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by refuting the proposed hypothesis.t As surely as the tree of 
life possessed the property of lengthening natural life; so surely 
had the second tree the virtue within itself of imparting a moral 
perception of right and wrong. As soon as one comes to have 
a full perception of evil—when he has the capacity of noting 
the evil and improper wherever it presents itself, he Anows good 
and evil in the sense here intended. Such etheacy 1s ascribed to 
the tree—an efhcacy which at once lifts children and childish 
men from their infantine state of mental development to that of 
ripe self-knowledge of evil. 

(6) The account of the chernbim and the fiery sword does not 
comport with the literal sense. Surely God’s simple command 
was sufficient to prevent the re-entrance of the banished pair into 
paradise, without an angelic guard and flaming sword. And 
how ean such a guard be. thought necessary when the garden of 
iden most probably lay under the curse ‘as well as the whole 
earth ? Here the cherubim have an employment assigned them 
of which no notice oecurs elsewhere. In other parts of Seripture 
they appear as supporters of the divine throne. The writer 
deviates therefore from the prevalent view of the cherubim. 
It 1s unnecessary to allude particuarly to the ditterent methods 
of explaining the verse in which the cherubim and fiery sword 
are mentioned so as to obyiate the objection to the literal sense 
founded upon it. The dreams of Hutchinsonian writers about 
the cherubim may be seen nm Parkhurst and others of the same 
school. The cherubic figures can only be compared with the 
fabulous griffins, which are represented by various writers as 
guarding gold in the northern parts of Asia; especially as the 
term cherub has no Semitic etymology, but belongs to the same 
root as the Greek γρύψ, griffin, viz., gribh, Pers. In any case a 
literal guard is umprobable. 

(f) ‘The creation of the woman from a rib in the side of the 
man presents another obstacle in the way of the literal explana- 
tion. Adam’s male posterity are not deficient in that part of 
their bodily organisation; aud therefore he himself could not 
have been so after a rib was taken from him. What the writer 
wishes to shew, is the companionship of the woman to the man. 
She is dependent on the man, and at the same time his attend- 
ant, helpmate, and associate. 

In connexion with this argument may be mentioned the sen- 
tence on Eve. The pain of conception is represented as the conse- 
quence of her transgression. But she mest have pain in childbirth 
from her physical constitution. The existing effects of parturition 
suggested the words of the sentence passed upon her. All that 


1 Observationes Sacrac, Lib. iv. cap. xu. § 4, et seqq. 
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Holden can say against this amounts to nothing. Ie thinks it 
not impossible that, had the woman continued in a state of inno- 
eence, she might have experienced no pain in conception ; and that 
some alteration, sufficient to produce existing effects, might hace 
taken place in the structure of her body. It is also suggested 
that God might originally fashion her to suit a fallen state. 
Assumptions like these need no refutation. 

(g) In the nineteenth and twentieth verses of the second 
chapter, it is related that the beasts of the field and fowls of the 
air were brought to Adam to receive names. Accordingly he 
named all tame and wild mammalia, together with the fowls of 
the air. Zoologists however tell us that this is impossible, 
becanse animals are exclusively adapted to the respective regions 
they inhabit. It is contrary to their nature to be assembled 
in one place. Of course a miracle could at once cause the thing 
to be done; but even the advocates of the literal sense are averse 
to call in the aid of the miraculous in this instance. By drpos- 
sible we mean xoologically so, ww conformity with the natural 
habits and instincts of animals. 

In answer to this argument it is said that only a number of 
the newly-created animals were brought together. l// were not 
brought. Ifolden also thinks, that only those are meant which 
were within the precincts of the garden of Eden, and that they 
came at successive times to receive names.) This is contrary to 
the plain view of the narrative. “And out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of the field and crery towl of the 
air, and bronght them unto Adam to see what he would call 
them: and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that 
was the name thereof.’ As surely as the statement is to the 
effect that God created all the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air, so surely did Adam give names to αὐ that were ercated. 
If he only named some, it must be consistently maintained 
that he created some. 116 named as many as are said to have 
been created. The account is wholly opposed to the idea, that 
only the animals within the precincts of the garden of Eden wero 
included; for the expressions, “every beast of the ticld, and 
every fowl of the air,’ are too plain to be restricted. .And as to 
the sweeessive naming, there is no hint of it in the aceount. It 
is an arbitrary assumption. Τί will thus be seen that we coin- 
eide with Bochart? and the ancicnt expositors, in interpreting 
the narrative in the most extensive sense; though that cele- 
brated writer failed to shew the possibility of the whole 
anunated creation being assembled. 

(1) Without at present discussing the entire question re- 
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specting the serpent, we shall merely deduce from it an argu- 
ment against the literal acceptation, on the supposition that the 
brute serpent was concerned in the first temptation. The punish- 
ment inflicted, whether the animal was merely the instrument of 
the devil, or led to the transgression by eating of the fruit in 
obedience to its native instinets, cannot be reconeiled with eternal 
justice. Why should an unoffending animal suffer Ὁ 

In answer to this, Holden refers to the sovereignty of God, 
who has a right to dispose of all his creatures as he pleases. 
That is not in point, because the question is, Would the Almighty 
punish an innocent animal? Is it consistent with his justice 
and goodness to do so? We believe not. The same writer 
questions whether the serpent’s sentence can be regarded as a 
real punishment. Surely punishment is intended when we read, 
“because thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast of the field ; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go, and dust shalt thou eat, all the days of thy life,” ete. It 
is absurd to lay down, as Holden does, a definition of punish, 
i.e., to inflict misery, and then argue that the serpent has no 
pain or misery, beeause punish often means ἐο inflict with loss. If 
a being is deprived of what it had before, it is so far punished. 
When it is farther argued that important benefits resulted from 
the vengeance exercised upon the serpent, the point im dispute 
is evaded. | 

An casier way of escaping from the difficulty is that appa- 
rently adopted by Leland,’ followed by Macdonald,* in which it is 
supposed that the curse was only and properly directed against 
Satan, who actuated the creature called the serpent. Thus the 
animal serpent is excluded from all direct participation in the 
punishment denounced. It is easy to see that if a real serpent 
were employed in the transaction by an intelligent agent, both are 
included in the punishment. This is plain from the terms of 
the curse, which cannot, without arbitrariness, be lunited to Satan 
himself. They are not only accommodated to the condition of 
the creature actuated by Satan but are excessively metaphorical 
on the hypothesis of the exclusion of the hteral serpent from 
punishment. Indeed they include it; without which they seem 
unsuitable to a being simply spiritual, 

(ὃ Other particulars serve to strengthen the impression which 
the preceding evidences of wiliterality are fitted to make on 
the mind of the reader, such as, the Lord God making coats of 
skins and clothing the first pair. ‘There is no occasion for 
denying, with the generality of commentators, that the coats of 


1 Dissertation on the Fall, chap. ii. see. 6. 
2 Answer to Christianity as Old as the Creation, Part II., p. 516; 1733. 8το. 
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skin were made immediately or directly by God . . . .. 
The garments were God’s gifts—God’s contrivance.” Such is 
the language of Macdonald. We should not hke to have his 
conception of the Deity. The cursing of the unoffending earth, 
and making the act of eating a little fruit from a tree to be 
visited with so severe a penalty point towards the same conclu- 
sion. We know that in the act of eating the fruit was involved the 
erime of disobedience to God, which justly deserves severe punish- 
ment ; but to make abstinence from the fruit of a tree the test 
of οἰ δῦ to the divine will, scarcely accords with the known 
character of Deity. In view of the entire narrative of the in- 
troduction of evil, with which that of creation is so closely 
connected that both must be interpreted in the same manner, 
the patient reader of the Bible will perhaps come to the conclu- 
sion, that the things to which we have called his attention are 
unfavourable to a literal acceptation. Repeated study of the 
account will probably incline him to some other mode of inter- 
pretation. Such a reader, however, will not dogiratise. 

Before proceeding to indicate the conclusion to which we come, 
it may be desirable to consider eho or what is meant by “tho 
serpent,” in the third chapter. There are three leading views. 

1. Some, as Horsley, suppose that the devil or Satan was the 
only agent in the temptation. According to this view, the ser- 
pent is a symbolical name for the devil. The going upon the 
belly and cating of the dust in the malediction, are figura- 
tive expressions “descr ibing in images taken from the life of the 
common serpent a state of degr adation and perpetual mortifica- 
tion of appetite to which the deceiver is condemned. The 
serpent 1s selected to represent the devil on account of his pro- 
verbial cunning and the very general antipathy with which 
mankind regard this class of animals. When he holds commu- 
nication with the woman and induces her to disobey the divine 
will, the description is necessarily figurative, i conformity 
with the nature of a created spirit. 

However plausible this hypothesis, it is inconsistent with the 
record itself, Thus it docs not agree with 1. 1, “the serpent 
was jnore subtle than any beast of the field,’ which will not 
bear Horsley’s foreed paraphrase—“ a certain serpent was cun- 
ning beyond any beast of the field, alee of the serpent or of 
any “other kind.” Nothing else is mtimated than that the ser- 
pent itself was one of the beasts of the ficld. In like manner, 
111. 11 is adverse; where the punishment plamly refers to a 
literal serpent. “ Going upon the belly” cannot be frttered 
away ito the sense of ‘ Pabject t degradation,” whatever meaning 
be attributed to eating dust. 

2. Others think that a real serpent is spoken of in the narra- 
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tive, no other agent being meant as a tempter. This opinion is 
held by Abarbanel, Dathe, Herder, Tuch, IXnobel, and most Ger- 
man eritics in recent times. It is favoured by the fact, that the 
seducer is never mentioned by any other name than the serpent ; 
nor is any intimation given that another being is intended 
under that symbolical appellation or lurked under the serpentine 
form. The thoughts that arose in Eve’s mind are represented, 
agreeably to the genius of orientalism, under the figure of a 
conversation. They are pictonally set forth in the form of a 
dialogue. In early ages it was usual to represent the lower 
animals speaking. The terms of the curse agree with this view, 
because they reeognise the serpent alone. The seed of the woman 
i.e, mankind shall bruise the deadly part and so kill the 
serpent tribe ; while the animal shall bite and injure the least 
mortal part of the human body, the heel. We hold, therefore, 
that the writer thought of nothing else than a serpent; though 
later readers either introduced Satan besides, or adentified the 
serpent with Satan. 

In opposition to this it has been said, that the expressions in 
the text imply as plainly as words can do, a real conversation 
between Eve and the serpent. This is mere assertion. With 
greater plausibility it has been stated by way of refutation that 
in the Persian myth, which presents more resemblance to the He- 
brew narrative han the Greek, Tibetan or Indian ones, the 
evil principle Ahriman causes the first man to be tempted ; for 
which purpose he eomes to earth in the form of a serpent. 
Jewish tradition speaks of the devil, as the tempter. Accord- 
ingly the Book of Wisdom says, “through envy of the devil 
came death into the world” (ii. 24). The “Targum of Jonathan 
(on Gen. 11. 6) has, ‘and the woman saw Sammael the angel 
of death and was afraid.” In Rey. xu. 9, the great dragon, 
that old serpent, is synonymous with the devil and Satan. 
The same epithets are apphed in Rey. xx. 2. In like manner 
in John vii. 44, the devil is called a “murderer from the 
beginning,” with pererenee to his agency in tempting the first 
par to sin, and so introducing death. The christian fathers, as 
is natural, take the same view of the tempter. 

These considerations are by no means decisive. Later Jewish 
views of the temptation must not be taken as a guide in ascertain- 
ing the historical interpretation of a passage in their ancient 
books. The New Testament writers partook of various Jewish 
ideas current in their time. The record itself speaks of nothing 
but a serpent, who must either be taken historically or my tho- 
logically, aceording to the character of the entire narrative. 

3. A’ third view regards the devil as the principal agent 
who employed the serpent as his instrument for electing. his 
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purpose. The brute serpent reasons and speaks because it is 
the organ of an evil spirit; and the sentence ef condemnation 
refers to both. This hypothesis satisties some requisitions of 
the case. But it is not free from objection. According to it 
the devil has the power of working miracles. It is very doubt- 
ful whether wy created spirit in the mnirerse possesses natural 
powers adequate to produce miraculous results. ‘To our own 
mind the miraculous character of the transaction is an insuper- 
able objection, Supposing Satan to have had the power of 
working miracles, is it probable that the Deity would allow him 
to exert it for the purpose of ruining man’ [5 it likely that 
the great enemy of God, filled with envy at the happiness of 
our first parents and contriving a plan to destroy it and so mar 
the beauty of the divine workmanship and introduce disarrange- 
ment into the newly made world, would be permitted to abuse 
one of God’s good creatures by making it his instrument im the 
destruction of the father of the human race? If he «as able to 
effect a series of miracles in order to ruin the lord of this lower 
world, made im the image of God, would he be allowed to put 
them into operation ἐλ the manner stated, abusing the body of an 
innocent animal for the purpose of destroying the master -work 
of God’s hands? We believe not. The divine goodness 18 
adverse to it. All the attributes of his nature, as well as his 
known conduct in relation to man, forbid it. Besides, when 
the Jchovist wrote, Satan was not conecived of by the Jews as a 
bemg independent of Jehovah and possessing a power to do 
evil of lumnself. He was not so thought of till near the eap- 
tivity, when the conception of him was dev eloped under 
astern Asiatic influences. At the time the book of Job was 
written he still belonged to the council of the Almighty ; and 
was so far from being the independent head of a host of other 
evil spirits, that he required the express permission of the Deity 
to put Job to the trial. It would therefore be inconsistent with 
the proper period of the Jchovist, to suppose that he represented 
Satan as the principal agent in tempting Eve. 

It is mnecessary to notice the unseriptural assertion of 
Horsley that the “tempter assumed, perhaps by neeessity, the 
form of the serpent, being permitted to asstune no better than 
that of a mean reptile.” Wine the Almighty had before pro- 
nounced all his creatures good, the idea ‘of meanness In any 
before the fall must be rejected. 

From this survey of the leading views of the serpent who was 
active in the temptation it will appear, that the only admissible 
one requires a nythieal character in the narrative. The tra- 
dition was a national mythus. 

Let us now recur to the interpretation of the entire nar- 
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rative. Various arguments were adduced against the literal 
explanation. The nature of the serpent, the manner in which 
he is said to have proceeded, the dialogue between him and Eve, 
the sentence pronounced, militate against that mode of inter- 
pretation. The speaking of the serpent must ever be a strange 
thing in literal history. Indeed it is too like the ancient fable 
of inferior animals having been endowed with reason and speech 
to be accepted as history. What then is the most probable 
explanation of the account given of the temptation and fall of 
man? If it be neither an allegory nor a literal history, what 15 
it? Constrained as we are to rejeet both hypotheses, what 
reply can be given to the question, How should the narrative 
be regarded ? 

The mythic hypothesis én some form is the only one that com- 
mends itself to the reflective mind. LBefore proeceding more 
particularly to speak of it, two or three observations must be 
preniised., 

1. Kither from misapprehension or ignorance of its nature, 
it has been regarded as hostile to the Bible. Thns one of 
whom better things might have been expected writes: “ We 
could not consistently adopt it unless we went with them (the 
German antisupernatnralists) to the infidel length of denying 
any positive revelation.”! It is incorrect to say by implication 
that none but antisupernaturalists adopt the hypothesis in 
question. Some supernaturalists do so. As to the consest- 
eney of denying any positive revelation if this hypothesis be 
held, we are unable to perecive it. Consistency does not de- 
mand the conclusion. If it did, the hypothesis should be repu- 
diated. With equal truth might it be said, that the allegorical 
view is hostile to the idea of a positive revelation, as denying 
the literal history of the account. Yet “we have the assurance 
of Bishop Horsley, that the Chureh of England does not 
deyand the literal understanding of the document contained 
in the second (from verse 8) and third chapters of Genesis as a 
point of faith, or regard a different interpretation as affecting 
the orthodoxy of the interpreter.’ 

2 From ignorance it has also been said that the mythical 
view “is incompatible with every idea of divine inspiration.” 
If by inspiration be meant infallible knowledge, the assertion 
may be true. But the thing so called was a spiritual apprehen- 
sion on the part of the sacred writers which admitted of many 
degrees—some persons being more highly inspired than others. 


2 
If their knowledge of divine things was graduated, they could 


not be infallible. 
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3. “ We have in a speech and the epistles of the apostle Paul, 
references to this very initial part of the book of Genesis, in 
such expressions as seem to imply the A7storiea? sense, and can, 
by no fair means of interpretation or of analogical argument, 
be gue compatible with a mythic character (Acts xiv. 15, 
2 Cor aye. 

This Ἵν εν is weak and inadeqate. Even if it were 
apposite, which it is manifestly not, we could not allow the 
apostle’s interpretation of the early part of Genesis to be neces- 
sarily and unquestionably the true one. Modes of interpretation 
current among the Jews had some influence on apostolical ideas 
and arouncntation. The advocates of the literal interpretation 
cannot ‘fairly aud consistently adhere to it. They are compelled 
to have recow'se to figure, to restriction of the plain gram- 
inatical meaning of the text, and to gratuitous miracles. “They 
reject the my thical explanation and resort to methods which 
ave no better. Sometimes they afhirm, “we have not under- 
taken to decide that the literal sense is in all eases the only 
true, or the most correct one. Weare disposed rather to adimit, 
that in those things which transcend altogether the hmits of 
human knowledge, and which he beyond the reach of the tests 
that may be applied to other subjects of inquiry from the 
collateral light of history and philosophy, there is often room for 
a more mystie sense”? ete. Sometimes they say that the proper 
and sole reference of inspiration is to religious subjects, and if that 
be rejected affirm the inevitable conclusion, “that we must 
impute error to the Spirit of God.’ Yet withal the literal 
truth of the Mosaic cosmogony is contended for, as well as its 
agreement with geology. Sometimes they assert that ‘the 
Scripture does use lancuage, even concerning the highest and 
most awful of objects, God. and ΠΝ perfections and operations, 
which we dare not say is literally true, or that it 1s according 
to the reality of the things spoken of,” and yet reject the idca 
of myths. At other times they speak of “ explaining language 
by stripping off the figurative covermg, and drawing forth the 
snnple truth, which ve “then express in some kind of abstract 
phrase metapbysically more aceurate 3? and yet speak most 
strongly against myth. Sometimes again they afhrm, that the 
“Author of revelation spoke to mankind in such language as 
they were accustomed to use, such as they eould most readily 
understand,’ while foreed to admit that it is scientifically 
inaccurate. Surely it is better to adopt the mythical explanation 


* Smith's Scripture and Geology, p. 523, third edition. 
2 Voare’s Veraecity of Genesis, Pps τῦ; 911. 

3 Smith's Scripture and Geology, p. 311. 
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than attribute error to the Almighty ; as is reaily done by those 
well-meaning christians who hold that He spoke i in condescen- 
sion to the τ Π ἀπὸ of illiterate men. In our view, it is in- 
consistent with all proper notions of His character to hold 
that He spoke 1 any other way than that which is strictly 
true and correct. And after all, Dr. Smith’s “stripping off 
the figurative covering and drawing forth the simple truth,” 
is not. very far from a process equivalent to the mythic ex- 
planation. 

The preceding observations will help to prepare the way for 
what follows, as well as to indicate that form of the mythic 
hypothesis which we submit to the reader’s notice. In ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the New Testament, we must 
find in the narrative such truths only as accord with right ideas 
of the Deity, with the moral character of man, with the in- 
dubitable declarations of pure reason, and the word of God 
generally. 

The myth is a philosophical not a historical one, in which 
reflecting Israelite sets forth his views of the origin of evil. 
The narrative was not intended to teach, as is often supposed, 
the origin of man’s universal sinfulness, but that of evil gene- 
rally in the world. The author’s object was not to trace the rise 
of moral corruption and its transition from one man to all his 
posterity. Original sin, as it 1s called, hardly appears as a doc- 
trine in the Old Testament. The nearest approach to it there is in 
the fifty-first Psalm. Much less do we meet with the tputation 
of the guilt of Adau’s sin to his posterity mm the Jewish canonical 
Scriptures. The writer of Gen. ii. intended to explain the 
origin of suffering, toil, and death in the world. This he deduces 
from the violation of God’s law respecting the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. Transgressing a divine pro- 
hibition, the man passed from a state of innocent unconscious- 
ness of evil to one of higher development, but at the same time 
of self-will and conscious pride in his mental and moral rela- 
tions. Thus while the philosophical Israclite sets forth lis 
views of the origin of evil, he also shows man’s advancement 
from simple innocence to conscious freedom and responsibility. 
The original state in which he is described is not one of holiness 
and perfection in knowledge. It is rather that of indifference 
to good or evil. In the language of Paul, Adam was a heing 
soul or natural man. He was of the earth, earthy ; not πνευμα- 
τικός but wvytxos. He was a man with a soul (ψυχή) not with 
a spirit (πνεῦμα). No part of Scripture intimates that the 
primitive condition of the human race was one of holiness. 
Many indeed have thought that the divine image in which man 
is said to have been created consisted of holiness, either wholly 
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or in part. Thus we read in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith : ‘ God created man in his own image, in knowledge, 
righteousness and holiness, with dominion over the creatures.” 
In hike manner, Lutheran theology explains the image of per- 
fect holiness and wisdom. In proof of this, Coloss. 1. 10 and 
Ephes. iv. 24 are adduced. But here it is assumed without 
proof, as Julins Mueller has well remarked,! that the new crea- 
tion by redemption is essentially nothing else than a restoration 
of the condition in which Adam was before the fall, One thing 
is certain, viz., that the image of God was not lost by the fall, 
for it is still assumed as remaining (Gen. ix. 6, and Psalm vin. 
6). It appears to us that the image consisted in the con- 
sciousness of God in man—the divine spirit communicated 
to him. 

Some may perhaps regard it as doubtful whether the main 
wea of the myth hes in the endeavour to set forth the origin 
of evil in the world or the mental advancement of man—his 
transition from a state of wature to that of spirit, in which he 
resembles beings of a purely spiritual nature and even God 
himself, The former appears to us the more probable view. 
But it implies the latter. Man is impelled to obtain the know- 
ledge of good and evil. He aspires to such knowledge, and 
takes the ‘step to acquireit. In other words, scope is given to his 
nature; and in the development of his moral consciousness he 
rant ines manly and noble, emerging from the sphere in which 
he resembles the lower anal τὸ fats in which he clearly dis- 
cerns good and evil. But iv doing this, he tranusgresses the will 
of God. Zhe manner in which his moral powers unfold them- 
selves is evil. He exeeeds the boundary fixed by God and 
therefore sins. Thus a transition from the primeval age of 
childish simpheity to one marked by toil and trouble is de- 
scribed aloug with elevation to moral freedom and independence. 
In its present form, the myth was intended to shew the origin 
of misery in the world, by presenting it under the more eeneral 
aspect of man’s ady aucement to freedom from the childishness 
of nature. In emerging out of this original condition he 
was greatly elevated ; for the discernment of good and evil 
lifted him at onse to the sphere of spiritual reflectiveness ; ; but 
while making the step, he disobeyed the Creator. It was a step 
at once downwards and upwar ds. Innocence was lost, but the 
possibilty of spirituality attained. Such appears to be the 
essence of the myth. eis superfluous to observe, that the 
problem of the origin of evil is not solved. Neither was the 
mythus invented by the Jehoyist but taken from the eal 


Ἧι Muller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, translated in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for 1849 
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traditions. Its first form proceeded from a plhilosophieal He- 
brew ; and its present shape may be somewhat different from the 
primitive one, 

It will be seen that we do not assent to the opinion of Tho- 
luck! and Jul. Mueller’, that the myth is historical. Though 
clothed in a historical garb it is a philosopheme. By bringing 
it into the Jehovist’s later period of refleetion, we do not intro- 
duce any variance between its nature and the ancient character 
of the language and style, as Mueller imagined. Nor 15 it any 

valid objection, that the deep, meditative piety of an Israelite, 
exercising his imagination on the holy traditions of the first 
parents of the race, “would not have dared to represent his own 
maginings as history ; ; because the reflecting Israelite merely 
clothed them in the dress of history. He did not represent them 
as history. 

If this interpretation be correct, we have in the beautiful 
garden furnished with all manner of trees, the prohibition to 
eat the fruit of certain trees, the heense to partake freely of all 
except such as are forbidden ; in the nakedness of the first pair, 
their sense of shame after disobeying the divine prohibition, the 
dialogue between the tempter and the woman and other out- 
ward circumstances nothing more than symbolical narrative, or 
the form in which truths are clothed. The mind of Hve 
suggested that she should give scope to her own will; ant 
Adsan followed. Before the: transeression, both were in a state 
of childish simpheity—their intellectual and moral powers dor- 
mant; after it, those powers received a wonderful expansion. 
Their awakened faculties in the act of bemg enlarged made 
them like to God in one point of view, and separated them from 
Him in another, because the temptation which a higher know- 
ledge brought with it prevailed. 

TV. Caistre axp Serurre Geyeanocins ΙΝ ran Fourra 
AND Fern Cuaprers.—The mythic view of the first three 
chapters of Genesis 1s corrobor ated by the suececding narrative ; 
for it is apparent that the fourth chapter, giving an account of 
Cain, originally stood in a very different connection from that in 
which it has been put here, and presupposes a different theory of 
the origination of mankind. It belonged to a tradition of another 
form and extent. The fourteenth verse of it presupposes the 
existence of other human beings beside the first-born of the 
first man. Jabal, the last of Cain’s posterity is said to be the 
originator of nomad life (iv. 20); whereas Abel was a keeper of 


5 Φ 
sheep (verse 2). Surely it is strange that a descendant of Cain 


1 Die Lehre von der Siinde und vom Versvhner, Dritte Beilage, Ὁ. 214, et seqq. 
Sixth edition. 
2 Trauslated in the American Bib. Sacr. for 1849, p. 262, 
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the tiller of the ground, should be represented as the onginator 
of that kind of life to which the pious posterity of Seth were 
addicted. At first the genealogical theory had no connection 
with Cain and Abel. If'so it cannot be historical. 

The genealogy in the fifth chapter may be called the Sethite ; 
that in the fourth (verses seventeen and eighteen), the Cainite. 
They are parallel accounts resolvable into one and the same 
gencalogy ; as Buttmann first showed.’ ‘The Cainite table con- 
tains apparently but seven generations; the Sethite has ten; 
yet the former assigning three sons to Lamech has the names 
of ten antediluvian pate iarchs. From the coincidence of several 
names in the two, as Enoeh, Lameeh, να and Jared, Cain and 
Canaan, Methusael and Methuselah, Mahalaleel and Mehujael, 
we infer that the same names furnished the basis of both lists. 
The older of the two or that in the fifth chapter, which refers 
to the West and is Elohistic, seems to us the Sethite. But 
When im process of time the Hebrews obtained a knowledge of 
the eastern Asiatics, they too were derived from Adam through 
Cain. Out of the older Sethite table names were taken and 
transferred to the later Cainite table. The ditterences of the 
two are apparent. The Sethite one intimates that Seth was the 
first-born of Adam (y. 3, 4); the Camite represents him as the 
third son (iv. 25). The former presupposes the eating of flesh 
in the time of Adam; the latter intunates that it began with 
Noah (ix. 3). As usual, therefore, the Elohist and Jehovist give 
different representations. Bunsen has tried to shew the identity 
of the two in a peculiar way, thinking that the Jchovist one is 
the older.? Both are certamly forms of a tradition relating to the 
primeval age of the world; but whether the Seth of the one be 
the old Semitic name of God is doubtiul. Adam and Enoch 
are obviously the same. Ewald conjectures that Seth is iden- 
tical with Cam; and that the four express nothing but man and 
child, Sather and son, old humanity and young.’ = This is very 
precarious. It is more likely that Lamech and Enoch were 
looked upon as demigods in the more ancient form of the myth. 
The names must not be taken as those of individuals. They 
refer to races, periods of humanity, demigods; or express ideas 
which were no longer apprehended rightly. Confused τ 
fraomentary reminiscences of distant times make Up pat το] 
them. When the traditions embodied in the two genealogies 
became unintelheible, they were thrown together. Thus Cain 
and Abel are merely πιο οἵ humanity in ἃ state 
of sin—otf the two primary modes of life, husbandry and 


ὁ Mythologus, vol, i. p. 170, et seqq. 
2 Bibelwerk, ead Mans 305 et seq. 
3. Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 1, p. 353, Second edition. 
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nomadism. The myth bodies forth the idea that a very 
aneient people dwelt in the Hast, among whom early civi. 
lisation prevailed, but who could not prejudice the nobility 
of the Western Asiaties beeause the latter possessed peeu- 
har rights from God. The ground-tilling people, living far 
in the East, were separated from the nomads, and under 
the divine eurse. The essenee of the myth is the flight 
and divine outlawry of Cain, intimating the impassable separa- 
tion and distinction of peoples personifying the privileged 
and unprivileged of God—the Western <Asiaties and a remote 
eastern race. The ideas of those among whom the myth 
was entertained respeeting the superiority of nomacdie life 
are obyious. The narrative has no historical eonsisteney in 
itself; though it has sufficient points of connection with the pre- 
ceding aeeount of Adam/’s fall. The second genealogy however 
is attached to the posterity of Scth, without knowing anything 
of Cain and Abel, and shews a difterent writer—the Elohist. 

After the deluge, the traditions are more real. There the 
genealogies are made up for the most part of the names of 
countries, such as Canaan, Aram, Arphaxad; of mountains, 
as Mash, Riphath; or of towns, as Serng and Sidon. Some 
words too denoting events oceur, as Peicg. Et is usual to 
regard tribes as individuals, and to group them in artifieial 
families. Thus to say that Heber is the son of Arphaxad ineans 
that the tribe came from the eountry of Arphaxad.! 

V. Loxeeviry or THE ANTEDILUVIANS. — The extraordin- 
ary longevity of the antediluvian patriarchs should be ex- 
plained on the same principle as the aeeoufit of the fall, and 
in conformity with the character of the whole narrative in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. As it forms part of a 
mythical history, it should be regarded as mythical. Analogous 
ideas of longevity appear amone other oriental nations. Thus 
among the Hindoos, the life of man is supposed to have de- 
ereased in the four periods of the world, from four hundted to 
three hundred, two hundred, and one hundred years. To take 
the ages literally, is to run eontrary to the known laws of 
physiology : and to mtroduce a miracle in support of the literal 
is arbitrary. Ifere commentators have often laboured in vain. 
They have perplexed themselves to no purpose by idle attempts 
to uphold the longevity as purely historical—a thing simply 
impossible. Even Whately supposes the influenee of the tree of 
life to have eaused longevity ; whereas the words in which the 
exclusion of Adam from Paraclise is related, shew that neither 
the first man nor any of his posterity partook of τύ. 


1 See Renan’s INistoire des Langues Semitiques, p. 28. 
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VI. Antiaurry or Man.—We may remark on the present oc- 
casion once for all, that the Bible chronology ecnerally cannot 
be regarded as historically correct. Sometimes geological evi- 
dence shews this. Thus there is sufficient evidence to shew 
that the human race has existed mueh longer than the Bible 
represents. Instead of its having commenced four or five 
thousand years before our era ; twenty thousand would aecord 
better with the testimony. Baron Bunsen cannot be far from 
the mark when he supposes it to be so. Sueh antiquity of the 
human race is demanded by geological evidence derived from 
deposits of mud mixed with τ en deltas, 
where a regularity of deposition can be shewn to have taken 
place. The careful experiments of Mr. Leonard Horner in the 
delta of the Nile, have placed this in a clear and satisfactory 
light, proving that men haying a certain amount of civilization 
lived in that region upwar ds" of thirteen thousand years ago 
at the least.!. Evidence to the same etfect has also been derived 
from caverns in Wlich human remains or nnplements of human 
art have been discovered mixed up with bones of animals long 
since extinct and eovered by other deposits. ΔΙ. Boucher 
de Perthes, Faleoner, Prestwich and others, have brought to 
heht interesting fragments from the eaves of Rane e, Sicily, and 
England. Proof has also been derived from eravel beds whose 
eeological age is ascertained, and where the remains of man are 
also imbedded with those of other animals; as Prestwich, MI. 
Buteux, and M. Ifebert, have pointed out. In consequenee of 
the accumulated evidence thus obtained, the chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible in telation to man’s duration on the elobe must 
be placed in the same category with its natural “history or 
astronomy. Certainty does not attach to it. It is no part οὗ ἃ 
divine revelation properly so called; but may be freely can- 

5564," like any other subject of human research. 

VU. THe Detuce.—lItishardly necessary to enter uponaformal 
discussion of the subject of the deluge described in the sixth and 
following chapters of Genesis. Much has been written on the one 
hand to shew that it was witzcrsaZ; on the other that it was partial, 
A previous question relates to the Aisforveal or mythical character of 
the narrative. The former view has been justly abandoned by all 
good eritics, who see at once that the ditheulties connected with it 
are iInsupe) rales ; such as the existence of the vegetable kingdom 
after the flood had continued for a year; the eathering together 
of all the animals, with their appropriate food, from the “entire 

1 Philosophical Transactions for 1855 and 1858, pp. 105, 53. 

* Antiquites celtiques et autediluvicmes, 2 vols., ὄνος, 1847 and 1857. — Proeeed- 
ines of the Roy: ul Soe ely for May 26, 1859. 
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surface of the earth by Noah; the continuance of rain over the 

earth forty days and forty nights ; such an overflow of the sea 
as covered the tops of the highest mountains to the depths of 
fifteen cubits; the safe navigation of the ark over the billows 
without rudder, keel, or sails ; the insufficiency of air and light 
—only one small aperture in the huge vessel affording both to 
the thousands of living creatures within; and that too not 
having been opened for 190 days. It is impossible to give any 
rational explanation of these and other particulars in the nar- 
rative, on the assumption of its historical aecuracy. The whole 
is mythieal, embodying the old Hebrew belict m the retributive 
punishment of sin. And every reader is struck with its poetical 
character. It 1s in faet a grand poem, whose colouring 15 
simple and childlike. What gave rise to the mythus, was the 
yearly inundations whieh happen in most countries. The legend, 
as it stands in the Bible, bears the marks of a country lke 
Mesopotanua, where the Tigris and Euphrates overflow their 
banks at certain periods of the year and cause a great flood 
deluging the country. ‘The scene of the legendary flood, 
as depieted in the popular belief of the Hebrews, was not 
Canaan, but the land whence their forefathers were supposed 
to come. 

We shall not trace the legends of a deluge, which are found 
among most nations of antiquity and resemble one another, 
more or less, in their peculiar features. Some of them were 
evidently derived from the same origin as the Biblical one ; 
perhaps the Chaldean, given by Syncellus ; while others were 
developed independently, as exemplified, perhaps, by the Hindoo 
account. The fundamental ideas embodied in the myth may 
be regarded as unfolding themselves in parallel narratives, 
which owed nothing to the Bible-legend but grew up inde- 
pendently. 

If the account of the deluge be a poetical myth, it 1s of no 
importance to inquire whether the catastrophe was partial or 
universal. Those holding the literality of the account, should 
consistently maintain the universality of the flood; beeause the 
terms are too plain and exaet to be explained naturally on any 
other assumption. The earth is spoken of throughout as the 
scene of the waters; the fountains of the great deep (or ocean) 
are broken up; the windows of heaven are opened; two and 
two “of all flesh, wherein is the breath of lite,” go into the 
ark; and “all the high hills that were under the whole heaven” 
are covered. “ Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered.’’? Other expressions are in 
conformity with these, constraining the interpreter who takes 


ole 
the narrative as literal history to view the deluge as universal, 
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Philology admits no other explanation. We must therefore 
express our dissent from the divines who maintain both the 
historical character of the description and the partial nature of 
the deluge. The one part of their belief requires an unhesita- 
ting assent to the universality of the flood; since they set out 
with adopting the historical interpretation. It is the pressure 
of insurmountable difficulties that usually drives the most re- 
flecting adherents of the narrative’s historical literality to a 
partial deluge. But this expedient cramps the language of 
Senpture. Universal expressions are divested of their univer- 
sality; and “all the high hills that were under the whole heaven” 
dwindle down into the hills of Mesopotamia or of the adjoming 
regions. Yet they are certainly right im rejecting the univer- 
sality of the deluge—a hypothesis opposed alike to all geologi- 
ΑἹ evidence as well as to the known laws of science. The 
physical constitution of the globe is such as to negative the 
occurrence of a universal flood. No marine inundation could 
extend over the highest mountains, without subverting the law 
of gravitation which maintains the stable equilibrium of land 
and ocean. The quantity of rain said to have taken place for so 
many successive days 1s inpossible, according to the composition 
of the atmosphere. Zoology and comparative anatomy are op- 
posed, to the radiation of all living things from a common 
Asiatic centre. The dimensions of fhe ark, its form, its ven- 
tilation, shew that so many pairs of all animals could not have 
been preserved in it alive for an entire year, Authentic Egyp- 
tian history ignores the existence of a general flood, to which 
there is no‘allusion in the aunals from the epoch of Menes, the 
founder of the kingdom of Eeypt, p.c. 38463, till its conquest 
under Darius Ochus, B.c. 840; whereas the period of the Noa- 
chian deluge is said to be about 2348 B.c. At the latter time, 
when the wholo human race is supposed to have been reduced to 
a single fanuly, the Heyptian people must have attained to a 
flour ishing and civilised state—indeed they were civilised and 
in some degree settled before Menes united them into one great 
enipire—/e., towards £000 3.c. The uninterrupted existence of 
them annals from Menes till Ochus, as well as the absence of all 
reference to a general flood, proves the non-oceurreuce of such a 
disaster. We are not surprised that thinking hteralists feel the 
force of these and other difficulties connected with physical 
science so much as to compel their adoption of a partial deluge ; 
though it is contrary to the plain requirements of the language, 
and exposes them to the charge of inconsistency. 

How then, it may be asked, do we interpret the description ἢ 
It is a poetic Ὁ] myth embodying the popular belief of the old 
Hebrews in punishment as the necessary cousequence of sin, and 
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in the’ repeopling of the earth. That popular notion attached 
itself to local inundations. To the poetical colourmg of the 
myth belong the various circwnstances of the animals being 
brought together_and preserved in the ark ; the annual duration 
and universality of the flood; the incessant rain for forty days 
and forty nights; the overflow of the ocean ; the sending forth 
of the dove and raven ; the non-destr uction of the vegetable 
creation, exemplified in the freshness of the olive after the catas- 
trophe ; ‘and other particulars. It is only when these and the 
like features are viewed as poetical embellishments, that the 
night explanation is obtained. Poetry disdains the ordinary 
rules of sober reason, and overleaps the barriers of natural 
science.  Hspecially does Hebrew poetry of the most ancient 
type do so; because it proceeds from the infantine simplicity 
of an uncivilised state of society. It takes no account of the 
difficulties which philosophy presents to the lineaments employed 
for filing up a picture. But though in the primitive develop- 
ment of the myth a loeal deluge was contemplated, which poetry 
amplified into a umiyersal one, there could have been Ihittle 
ditference in the mind of those who first curployed this beautiful 
illustration of their ideas of retribution in the world, between a 
partial and universal deluge; because their limited horizon was 
bounded by their native land. The earth was considered to be 
an extended circle, on the exterior edges of which rested the 
solid concave vault of heaven. There was no knowledge among 
the ancient Hebrews of its vast dimensions. What they thought 
of its figure is not clearly expressed in any passage of the Bible. 
They seem to have conceived of it as a eirenlar plain; for we 
read in Isaiah, “It is he that sitteth upon the οἱ οἷο of the 
earth :” in Proverbs vin. 27, “when he set a compass upon the 
face of the earth.” Isaiah xi. 12, and Jeremiah xlix. 26, do not 
contradict this in speaking of the four corners of the earth and 
the four 15 of heaven ; for these expressions mean the four 
cardinal points The geographical notions of the inhabitants of 
a country were often included within the horizon of the country 
itself. Hence it is casy to see how a poetical description founded 
ona partial deluge—one inwidating the greater part of a people’s 
native land—would merge into the grand delineation of a uni- 
versal deluge covering the outstretched earth. The ideas of the 
peoples who bodied forth their belief in a poetical form would 
scarcely distinguish the local from the general in respect to the 
extent of inundation ; especially as poetry deals in the exag- 
gerated. 

VIII. Tne Sons or Gop anp Daucurters or MEN ConaBIrina. 
—In Genesis vi. 1, 2, etc., 1t 1s written, “ And it came to pass, 

1 See Munk’'s Palestine, pp. 426-7 
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when men began to multiply on the face of the earth, and 
daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose.” 

Tlere the meaning of the “sons of God” is disputed. The 
phrase has been understood chiefly in three ways. 

1. Some think that the sons of the great an’ powerful are 
meant, who carried off and married women « lower degree 
from among the common people. This nationalistic view was 
taken by tlie Sanaritan ; by Jonathan, Onkelos, and the Arabie 
versions; by Sy mmachus, Abenesra, Rashi, Kimehi, Mercier, 
Butimann, ete. It is now justly abandoned, the objections to it 
being insuperable. 

2. Others think that it means the Sefhites who intermarried 
with Caiuite wives called “the daughters of men.” So Calvin, 
Piscator, Le Clere, Vatablus, Hengstenberg, Redslow, and Bun- 
sen suppose. A modification of the same view which refers the 
sons of God to the pious part of the Sethites taking wives out 
of the mass of unbelieving women, is held by Seb. Schmidt, 
I. D. Michaelis, Sehulz, Hensler, ete. On the contrary, Igen 
supposed that the Caimites were so called on aceount of their 
inventions. Akin to this is the imeorrect view of Poole, that 
the worshippers of false gods are meant.! 

The arguments adduced for the Sethite view are of little force, 
- such as fhe connerion—the fourth chapter giving the history of 
the Cainites, the fifth the Instory of the ἘΠ ἢ the sixth the 
mixing of the two lines and the corruption thence resulting ; 
the words “they took unto them wives,” implying legitimate 
marriages ; and the addition, “all that thev chose,” unplying 
choice according to selfish lust, which does not suit demons but 
men. Although this view is found in Chrysostom, Cynril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret and many later theologians, and is de- 
fended by Ifengstenberg, Hivernick, Keil, Dettinger, as well as 
ΠΤ ΟΝ ‘divines, it is wholly untenable. Such marriages as 
these would Hol have been so very displeasing to Gou. Be- 
sides, the origin of giants is not thus explained; though the 
context shews that a race of giants sprung from such intercour 50; 
or αὖ least that the giants were supposed to have origmated in 
this manner. The expression daughters of men ΟΥ̓ rather daugh- 
ters of Adam signifies women in general, without distinction of 
race or religions position. It 15 of wuyversal import, not being 
restricted by anything in the contest. Why then should the 
antithetical expression sors of God be restricted to certain 
persons ἢ 

3. Others suppose that “sons of God” mean angels. This 

* Genesis of the Earth and Man, p. 39, et seqq. 
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opinion has found many supporters both in ancient and modern 
times, It appears in the text of the Septuagint; at least in 
many MSS., which have ἄγγελοι τοῦ θεοῦ. It was held by Philo, 
Josephus, and most of the Rabbins. It is in two old apocryphal 
books—viz. the so-called Pook of Enoeh, and the little Genesis 
(λεπτὴ γένεσις). It is indicated in the Epistle of Jude and the 
second epistle v" Peter. The oldest fathers of the Church, as 
“ustin, Clemeu, of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Laetantius maintained it. In modern times it is adopted 
by Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, Von Bohlen, Tueh, Koeppen, 
Hy, V. Meyer, Twesten, Nitzseh, Bleek, Drechsler, Hofmann, 
Baumgarten, Delitzsech, Kurtz, Knobel, Stier, Dietlein, Huther, 
Ewald, Hupfeld, Maitland, ete. Thus the weight of eritical 
authority is in its favour. Indeed it is the only tenable one, 
because it rests on undeniable evidence as 


(a) The usus loquendi ΟΝ ‘33. In all other places the 
phrase refers only to angels, as Psalm xxix. 1, Ixxxix. 7, Job 
τ Daniel aie 2: 

(0) The expression daughters of men agrees only with this 
view; for if the sons of God were also human beings, there 
would be no proper opposition. 

(ὁ) This view alone aceounts for the origin of the giants men- 
tioned in the context. They were the offspring of such inter- 
course. The expression in the fourth verse, “mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown,” agrees with the supposition 
of giants being the fruit of these strange intermarriages and 
with that alone. 

(2) Jude 6, 7, and 2 Peter 11. 4, favour it, and 

(e) It is only on this supposition that the necessity appears 
for destroying the whole human race by a flood and pro- 
ducing a better one. 

Objections derived from the context, especially the fourth 
verse, have been made to the explanation. It has been said that 
the verse in question intimates that nephilim or giants sprang 
not merely from the connexion of the sons of God and daugh- 
ters of men, but from other not unusual eonnexions. If the 
sons of God had been angels, those begotten by them must have 
been specially distinguished from all others. This inference 
from the verse is decidedly erroneous; for it does not state that 
siants arose besides those springing from the intercourse of the 
sous of God with the daughters of men. Neither in the phrase 
3 ΠΝ can the writer refer to the Palestinian giants or ne- 


philim in the time of Moses. The right translation of the 
phrase is this :— 
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“ My spirit will not always be humbled in man ; 

So far as he goes astray he is flesh. 

Then let his days be an hundred and twenty years. 

There were giants on the earth in those days (and also after 
that) because the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men; 
and the latter bare children to them. These are the heres 
who were of old men of renown.” The sense is: angels who 
are pure spirits must not be allowed to debase themselves to 
a lower and lower degree by such an unnatural mixture with 
hinan beings, since that were to perpetuate sin for ever. Man 
as fur as lic sins 1s hable to death, and must not therefore by 
such union of the divine with him live for ever; Ict his life then 
be shortened to 120 years, to see if he will repent in that space 
and so check the progress of sin within him. Thus in the days 
before the flood there were giants, and also after the flood, be- 
cause the sons of God did so ead so, ete. 

About the dogmatie grounds urged against this interpretation 
we are not much concerned. It has been argned from Matthew 
xx1i. 30 that angels are purely spiritual and incorporeal, and 
therefore the dea of their lusting after women, cohabiting with 
them, and begetting sons of huge stature, 1s foreign to their 
nature. Phere 15 ‘forec in this areument, which. Hotinann, 
Delitzsch, Iturtz, and such writers us contend for the literal 
history of the statement in vain try to turn aside. Those who 
adopt the mythological view are not required to defend the 
statement even agi ainst doctrinally correct notions of angels. 
When we consider it as the Semitic tradition of Titans or 
heroes, the true nature of the myth is indicated. Neither is it 
needful to consider the question whether we should understand 
angels already fallen, or falling now for the first time. The oldest 
witnesses unanimously favour the latter; for what reason it is 
not easy to discern. The question may be discussed by the ad- 
herents of the literal and historical; to others it is of no mo- 
ment. Kurtz treats it as a grave point; in which respect he 
and his compeers, Hofmann, Delitzsch, ete., act Cou {ΠΥ 


IX. On tue πη; ΑΡΡΉΑΤΊΟΝ oF Derry—Enouim. The 


use of the plural aids as an appellation of the Deity has been 


noticed as a peculiarity. More attention has been given to it 
than it would otherwise have received, from its being drawn 
into the region of dogmatics. We shall notice the various 
Views. 

1. Tt is an old opinion that this plural contains an intima- 
tion of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, the sacred Trinity. 
Its union with a ‘singular verb, whieh is almost always the case, 
assumes the tact of a L plurality existing in the divine wuty. 
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The objection to this hypothesis is, that when the book of 
Genesis was written and still later, the Jews had no conception 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. Even at the time when the 
book of Proverbs, or at least the first part of it was composed, 
the three attributes were not hypostatised. Hence the Hebrews 
could not convey a tenet in their writings which did not 
become one till after the usage of plural appellations of Deity 
with singular adjuncts had been long established. Besides, 


poets subsequently formed a singular ΠῚ.  Intimations of 


the Trinity onght to become clearer and more frequent as the 
belief in it grows more definite, according to the natural 
tendency of beliefs and the progress of revelation. The later 
formation of the singular is adverse to such development. That 
our remark respecting the Jewish belief in the Trinity 1s correct 
is acknowledged by Dorner; who admits that im Proy. vin., 
wisdom is not hypostatised. Intimations of the Trinity in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, prior in time to Prov. viii. should be adduced, 
before this can be entitled to consideration. It is too late in the 
day to quote for that purpose distinctions between Jehovah as 
invisible and Jehovah as manifested, in the Old Testament; and 
to reason from angel of Jchovah or messenger of the covenant ; 
because it shews total misapprehension of the subject. Lyen 
Dorner’s work might point out the true interpretation of such 
phraseology. Delitzsch rightly says that the Trinity-plural here 
is a thing which has too much of the New Testament in it: and 
the learned Jewish scholar Munk affirms, that Mosaism 7s 
opposed to the philosopheme of the Trimty.' 

2. Gesenius explains it as the plural of excellence or majesty ; 
pluralis exeellentiae or majestaticus.? Nordheimer assents, afhrm~ 
ing that the Hebrew idiom employs names of the only true 
God to denote superior dignity or pre-eminence. They are, 
he says, plurals of pre-eminence’ In opposition to this, Ewald 
distinctly affirms that nothing is so false as to suppose the 
present Hebrew language to have any feeling for the so-called 
pluralis majestatieus.* 

8. Von Bohlen thinks, that the plural in question is a 
remnant of the polytheism which had prevailed among the 
Israelites at an earlier period in Mesopotamia and Egypt. And 
he finds a confirmation of the fact that Elohim was originally 
understood to imply the plural number in the circumstance that 
in many eases, particularly when speaking of idolatry or hold- 


1 See his eramen in Cahen'’s La Bible, vol. u. p. 4, ete. 

2 Grammatik, thirteenth edition, p. 192. 

8 Critical Grammar of the Hlebrew Langnage, vol. 11. p. 44. 

4 Ausfithrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Spraches, tifth edition, p. 344. 
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ing imtercourse with heathens, the name is connected with a 
plural verb and adjective! 

This explanation implies too great a remnant of polytheism 
in the monotheistic religion inculeated by Moses on the people. 

4. Rosenmitller attaches no meaning or significance to 
the plural appellation in question, affirming that the Hebrew, 
in common with other languages, employs the plural occa- 
sionally for the singular, as in Job xviii. 2, 3; 2 Sam. xvi. 20, 
and xxiv. 14. These passages, however, may be explained on 
other grounds; the speakers connecting themselves mentally 
with others. It appears to us that there is a reason for the 


usage of Sx. It cannot well be resolved into nothing. 


9. According to Baumgarten? it is ἃ περ) σαὶ plural, 
originally denoting God and angels together. 

6. Dehtzsch ealls it, not very happily, an dfenszve plural, 
meaning that it includes in itself an imternal manifoldness. 
What gave rise to the plural was not the coneeption of angels 
vlong with God, which is a heathen idea, but its polytheistie 
reference, of which when divested it came to denote God as 
uniting in his single person all the fulness imparted to the gods 
of the heathen. This leads to what we regard the correct 
explanation.* 

7. It is a plural of abstraction, according to Hofmann and 
others.! 

8. The noun sds seems to have remained in the plural 
from remote times, because the Deity was conceived of as 
existing in manifoldness and distribution of power. Tlis in- 
ternal resources were regarded as infinite and yet united. It is 
with referenee to such multiplicity of the manifestations of 
divine power, that the plural £vohin was employed by mono- 
theism. Whether it was retained from polytheism and thence 
transferred by monotheism to the God of yods; or whether the 
latter chose it purposely, is difficult to determine. ‘The former 
Is more probable. It is remarkable that DDI, penates, is 
always used in the plural, even where it denotes a single image 
(1 Sam. xix. 13, 10). The use of DY, holy one, God, which 
cecurs oecastonally, is based on the same coneeption of manifold 
and communicative power (Ilosea xii. 1; Prov. ix. 10 5 xxx. 9). 


So too DIN, ford, equivalent to TIN; and by 9, lord, in the 


' Introduction to the hook of Genesis, edited by Heywood, vol. 1. p. 143. 
* Theologischer Commentar zum Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 6. 

3 Commentar ucber die Genests, Pp. OG, 67. 

* Der Schriftbeweis, vol. i. p. 77, second edition. 
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plural, with the suffix of the third person singular yoy, his 
lord. | 
The word ΟΝ has not always singular adjuncts. In a 


few passages it has its concordant plural. When idols or false 
gvods are denoted, it is so construed as a matter of course. 
Expressing the true God however, it has the plural in Gen. 
xx. 13. Perhaps Abraham used it here in compliance with 
the notions of Abimelech. But in xxxv. 7, a similar expla- 
nation will not apply. Neither will it in 2 Sam. vn. 23, 
or Ps. lvin. 192. In Ex. xx. 8, Llohin is used for the plural 
noun judges, and has therefore the plural verb. 

The question now suggests itself, Is there any additional 
reason for the use of the “plur al Elohim when the Divine Being 
is represented as speaking of or fo Himself? Thus in Gen. 1. 26, 
we read, “And God said, Let ws make man in ovr image, 
according to our likeness.” So too in chapter 11. 22: “ And 
the Lord God said, Behold the man is become as ove of us,” ete. ; 
chap. x1: 7, “Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language,” ete. ; and Isaiah vi. 9, “ And I heard the voice of the 
Lord saying, Whom shall I ἜΝ and who will go for us,’ ’ ete. 
In these passages language appropriate to sovereigns is trans- 
ferred to God. We know that kings issuing proclamations and 
decrees are wont to employ the plural we; as is exemplified in 
Kizra iv. 18, vii. 94, The Supreme Being is considered as an 
elevated monarch ; and when he enters on a great work like 
that of creation or is about to put forth his power has elevated 
and solemn language ascribed to Him. The usual plural is 
employed in such ἃ manner and in svch context as to indicate 
the writer’s purpose to make him speak like a great sovereign. 
If we be asked to prove the customary use of the plural number 
by sovereigns among the Jews at the period when the Pentateuch 
was written, we are no more required to do so than objectors are 
to prove the contrary. There are examples of such phraseology 
in the book of Ezra at least. Who shall say that it was not 

eatlicr ? We cannot approve of the hypothesis of Delitzsch 
aud various Rabbins, that the language is addressed to angels, 
to whom the Almighty communicates his purpose previously to 
some of his acts. As a monarch is surrounded by his nobles 
and dignitaries, so is God depicted in council with his most 
distin guished angels. It is thus the p/uralis communieativus, 
in which the Deity includes angels with himself.* But the 
Elohist never mentions or alludes to angels. And we cannot 


1 See Roediger’s edition of Gesenins’s Hebraische Grammatik, Siebzehnte Auflage, 
Ῥ. 208; and Ewald’s Lehrbueh, p. 344. 
* See Die Genesis ausgelegt, p. 7S. 
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adinit that the whole tenor of Scripture confirms the notion, 
as Delitzsch supposes. The passages he quotes to shew it are 
insufficient. 

X. Forry-xintu Cnaprer or Gevests.—In this chapter 
the patriarch adduces the tribes according to the successive 
ages of their ancestors. Hence the six sons of Leah come 
first, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulun, and Issachar. 
According to evel 17-20, Tssachar should stand before 
Zebulun. Next come the four sons of Bilhah and Ailpah, 
Dan, Gad, Asher, and Naphtalh. Here too according to 
xxx. 0-18, Naphtali should follow Dan immediately. Finally, 
the two sons of Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, are noticed. 
Of all these Jacob speaks in the third person; with the ex- 
ception of Reuben, Judah, and Joseph, who were the three 
principal sons. The most important tmbes are favourably spoken 
of. Judah, and Joseph (1.6., Ephraim and Manasseh) oceupy the 
juost prominent place in the father’s heart. Naphtali is touched 
upon more briefly, but favourably ; his heroic deeds and poetic 
discourses being referred to. So is Asher noticed in relation to 
his productive territory. Gad is spoken of in a tolerably fa- 
vourable manner; for though he should be oppressed, he should 
be victorious in the end. That Zebulun should dwell on the sca 
coast 1s not a distinguished fortune. The utterances respecting 
Issachar giving himself to agricultural labours as an ass; re- 
specting Dan lurking ἢ in the way hke a serpent and adder, and 
Benjamin ravening like a wolf desirous of his prey, contain a 
mixture of disapprobation. The announcement relating to 
Reuben who lost the privileges of the first-born by his over- 
heated excess of passion ; and those pertaming to Simeon and 
Levi, who for their accursed deeds of violence to the Sheche- 
mites were to be scattered throughout all Israel, are entirely 
unfavourable. 

Critics have entertained various views of Jacob’s discourse. 

1. The old hypothesis is that it presents the declarations of 
the dying patriarch as they were uttered. The address, it is 
supposed, came from his lips just as it is given. It is of no 
moment whether Joseph wrote down the discourse of his father, 
and so delivered it to his descendants; or whether the sons 
gencrally put together in writing the words relating to each. 
Many objections” “have been urecd against this opimion, espe- 
ΟἹ ially by Hlemrichs. It is thought inexpheable that such a 
prophee y, with its verbal allusions to the names bestowed on the 
twelve at their birth or paronomasias, its images, 1ts boldness 
amd power, its beautiful parallelism, and its highly poetic 
character generally, should proceed from a decrepit, enfeebled, 
and dying. oldman. The knowledge too of the Israclitish tribes 
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which pervades the entire poem, of their localities and other re- 
lations as they existed long after Jacob, have awakened suspicion 
against the authenticity of the piece. The improbability of such 
a prophecy from a simple nomadic man has been adduced ; as 
well as the strangeness of the circumstance that the patriarch, 
intending to prophecy, carried down his predictions to the time 
of David and no farther. 

2. Others think it possible that Jacob, old, fecble, and dying 
as he was, may have had the Spirit of God im such a mea- 
sure as to sec distant events and describe them in figurative 
diction. Nomad as he was, they see nothing improbable in 
his prophesying; especially as he was not an ordinary man 
occupying a common position in the history of the chosen 
race. But though some of the arguments urged against the 
authenticity of his final address are invalid, they are inclined 
to believe that the highly poetic character and regular paral- 
lelism belonging to it are adverse to the opinion which holds it 
to have come from Jacob’s lips in its present state. That the 
substance and matter of it is his, they have no doubt. Perhaps, 
as Herder suggests,! the well known character of the sons sug- 
gested the germ of these predictions respecting the descendants 
of each: but the Divine Spirit aided the patriarch’s mind to see 
into the future. The language is not so clear in particulars as 
history written after the facts and incidents announced would 
have pourtrayed them. Thus they regard the wdeas as proceed- 
ing from Jacob. Zhe form and poetical character appear to 
belong to a later time. The substance has been put into shape 
by a poet. It may be supposed that the utterances were briefer 
at first; and were afterwards expanded into a poem with fine 
parallelism and many etymological allusions. The plays on 
words and most of the images are supposed to have come 
from him who digested the whole into a lyric. Nothing but 
the kernel of the address proceeded from the dying man. It 
is unlikely that he would have spoken in such a manner, with 
the verbal allusions, poetic parallelism, and numerous figures 
that appear. 

3. Most critics deny the authenticity of the prophecy and 
assign it to a late date. They do so, not merely on the grounds 
advanced by Heinrichs, but because all antiquity recognises such 
anticipations of the future on the part of the dying; and 
there is no evidence of this writer’s departure from the general 
belief; except that he attributed the gift of foresight in Jacob 
to the Spirit of God. But although we do not dispute the pos- 
sibility of the predictive spirit being 1m Jacob, we must reject 


1 Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend, Brief v. p. 62. 
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its utter improbability, in the case of any patmarch. The Deity 
did not see fit, as far as we ean judge, to impart to any man like 
Jacob the foreknowledge of future and distant events. Had he 
done so, he would not have left him in darkness respeeting the 
immortality of the soul and a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments. [16 would not have left him to speak on his death- 
bed like an Arab chief, of no higher blessings to his sons than 
rapine and plunder; without the least reference to another and 
better state of existenee on whieh he believed he should enter ; 
and in relation to which he might counsel his sons to aet con- 
tinually. The true way of dealing with the propheey, is simply 
to ascertain by internal evidence the time in which it was writ- 
ten ; on the only tenable and philosophical ground of its having 
been put into the mouth of the dying patriarch by a succeeding 
writer. It has the form of a prediction ; but it is a vaticinium 
post eventum. With regard to the time of 1ts composition, some, 
as Hasse and Scherer, put it in that of Moses and ascribe it to 
him; others, as Ewald, assign it to the last half of the period of 
the Judges ; > others still, as Puch, put it in the time of Samuel ; 

and others, as Heinrichs, Eek: von Bohlen, Knobel, in five 
age of David. The last three think it probable that Nathan 
composed it, 

We believe that the time of the prophetie lyrie falls under 
the kings. The tribes are referred to as dwelling in the locali- 
ties which they obtained in Joshua’s tune. The “announcement 
respecting Judah’s pre-eminenee brings down the composition 
much later than Joshua, sinee he is represented as taking the 
leadership of the tribes in subduing the neighbourme nations. 
We explain the tenth verse in sueh a manner as to imply that 
David was king over the tribes and had humbled their enemies. 
But a certain pre-emimence is also attmbuted to the tribe of 
Joseph, not ‘a perfect equality ” with the royal tribe of Judah, 
as Kalisch asserts; for the phrase FIN 2 does not imply ὦ 
kingdom of Ephraim; nor is it best translated “the erowned 
among his brethren,” as the same critic renders it. It simply 
means, the prince of his brethren, and certainly does not involve 
the royalty of the tribe. At the same time we admit that 
Joseph 15 delineated as a powerful tribe. Thus it was, however, 
in the time of David; enough so to satisfy the demands of the 
description here giy enof J oseph, in which personal traits mingle 
with characteristics of the tribe. The poem may have been 
composed in the time of David or Solomon. Nathan may have 
written it. Its prophetic nature and moral tone favour this 
conjecture, Kalisch’s argument, that it cannot relate to the 
reigns of David and Solomon, appears to us insufheient.! 


1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 745, et seqq. 
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XT. Surron ΙΝ Genesis xiix.—The blessing pronounced by 
Jacob on Judah is a prominent and important part of his final 
utterances relative to the fortunes of the twelve tribes that sprung 
from his immediate offspring. There is however great difliculty 


in one phrase, viz., by? SA'S ‘TW, rendered m the English 
version, “ till Shiloh come.” Opinions are exceedingly diverse 
respecting the true meaning of these words. Nor is it hkely 
that there will ever be perfect agreement among expositors about 
them. All admit that the clause is most difficult. Indeed the 
interpretations are so numerous and the arguments by which 
they are supported so abundant, that it is not possible in a brief 
compass to give a complete view of them. A mere outline 18 
all that can be attempted. 


What is Shiloh, or που in Hebrew? 
The reading must first be noticed. 
The common textual reading is προ Another reading 15 


row’. Ina few MSS. is bys. The anthorities for these read- 
ings need not be given in the present place, as they will be 
found elsewhere.’ It is better to abide by the usual text. 

What is the sense of Ἔν: «This word,” says Cahen, “18 
understood by no one, though there is not any expression 
throughout the Scriptures respecting which so much has been 
written, and which has served as the foundation stone for theo- 
logical systems, like this much disputed word.’ 

1. Some take it to be the Ephraimite city where the taber- 
nacle was ereeted after the Israclites had entered the promised 
land. During the time of the Judges the sanctuary remaincd 
there (Judges xviii. 31) ; there the yearly feasts were kept (Judges 
xxi. 19); there the pious assembled as in the religious centre of 
their long-promised land (1 Sam. i. 3; 11. 18; iv. ὁ, 1. Psalm 
Ixxvili. 60. Jer. vil. 12, 14.) ; and God revealed himself there. 
(1 Sam. ii.). In this manner the word is understood by Zirkel, 
Eichhorn, Ammon, Diestel, Bleek, Hitzig, Tuch, Ewald, Palirey, 
Kalisch, Bunsen, Preston; and the rendermg will either be 
“till he (Judah) or ore come to Shiloh,” or ‘as long as one 
(the people) assemble at Shiloh,” viz. for ever, in the sense of the 
speaker; which latter is the exposition of Tuch. Those who 
adopt the former imterpretation “ till fe or ove come to Shiloh” 
understand the patriarch to mean, that Judah should be the 
leader of the tribes during the march through the wilderness, 
till they arrived at Shiloh, the centre of the promised inherit- 


1 See my Hebrew text of the Old Testament, revised from critical sources, p. 11. 
2 La Bible, traduction nouvelle avec  Hebreu en regard, tome premier, p. 174. 
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ance. It favours this rendering that Shiloh ocenrs as the name 
of an Ephrannite town in every other passage ; and therefore it is 
natural to take it so here. Why understand the term in a dif- 
ferent sense from that which it bears elsewhere? Surely the 
presumption is against making a solitary place an exception. 

There is something unnatural in introducing the foreign sub- 
ject one or the people, to the verb NAY “till one or the people 
come ;”’ for thus a collective sense is assumed. Those who tran- 
slate, “till he (@e., Judah) come,” give a rendering much more 
probable than any other. What then is implied in Judah’s 
coming to Shilohy <All the tribes came thither; so that what- 
ever importance the city had in the national history, αὐ the 
tribes shared in it. Shiloh was selected by the writer as the 
spot of the national sanctuary. The expression f7// does not 
imply that the pre-eminence of Judah should cease as soon as he 
eame to Shiloh—that the seeptre and staff of authority should 
be laid aside there. Yet Bleck appears to believe so when he 
says, that after the conquest of the promised land the princi- 
pality passed from Judah to Ephraim. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that Judah had a pre-eminence belonging to none of 
the other tribes, both in the wilderness and in subjugating 
Palestine. In the two censuses it was the most numerous tribe, 
had the foremost place in the camp and march through the wil- 
derness, and went at the head of the Israelite army in tighting 
agamst the Canaanites. And when the conquered land was 
divided, it received its inheritance before all the rest, even at 
Gileal. [0 is true that the host in the desert was under the 
command of a Levite, and subsequently under that of an 
Kphramute ; but neither circumstance tnpairs the place of 
honour and rank held by the tribe in question. The blessing of 
Jacob refers to Judah as a frie: Moses and Joshua were dudi- 
riduals. It is vain therefore to deny with Hengstenbere, that 
leadership did not belong to Judah beeause Moses and Joshua 
did not belong to it; since the tribe tn general ix spoken of, 
hike all the others. Judah undoubtedly enjoyed the precedence. 
Shiloh as the resting-place of the tabernacle is selected for men- 
tion, becuuse the planting of the tabernacle there contained the 
first instalment 2nd sure pledge of the entire subjugation of 
Canaan. “Judah will be the leader of the other tribes. till 
Canaan be subdued, and atter obtaining a quict and sure abode 
in the country, shall still maintain its superiority.” Such ap- 
pears to us the sense of the passage. 

We cannot agree with Tuch! in translating “D-WY as long as. 
Judah's dominions shall continue as long as the people come to 


' Kommentar ueber die Genesis, p. 578, 
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Shiloh to serve the Lord there, @e., for ever, in the view of the 
poet. Here a sense elsewhere unknown to '3°7Y is assigned to 
it; for Tuch in referring to such passages as 2 Kings ix. 22, 
1 Chron. iv. 31, Nehem. vii. 3, where TY involves the idea of 
duration, leaves the 3, which is closely connected with ἽΝ out 
of account. Both together ἘΠῚ nothing else than until Hie 
Besides, a new subject. to the verb ΝᾺ is airoddee | by the pro- 


posed interpretation—viz., the people, which is foreign to the 
connexion. These remarks are equally valid agamst the ex 
planation of Kalisch who translates “ even Sante they come πὸ 
Shiloh,” zc, “the seeptre shall not depart from J udah, even if 
many flock to Shiloh and j join the crown of Joseph.” ! Tere too 
a sense is attributed to ‘3-4 which it never has. The passages 


quoted by Kalisch, Gen. xxviii. 15, Ps. ex. I, cxn. 8, are not 
parallel; none of them having ‘37 my. The subject to the verb 


coe 1s also arbitrarily Spree many. 

After these statements if is almost superfluous to answer ob- 
jections agaist the construction which takes Shiloh as the name 
Ὁ τε place, such as that there is nothing in the Hebrew history 
which would justity so great importance being assigned to its 
possession ; and that the general character of the poem cloes not 
accord with mention of the place, because the sanctity of the 
latter was not permaneut but only aceidental and temporary. In 
opposition to these statements it is easy to see, that the planting 
of the tabernacle there was tantamount to the occupation of the 
whole land. It implied the entire subjugation of the Canaanites, 
and the peaceful settlement of the Israelites in their territory. 

The interpretation in question, “till he come to Shiloh,” we 
hold to be the only natural and tenable one, notwithstanding 
Hofmann’s assertion that of all possible explanations it is the 
most unpossible. 

2. Many take the word to refer to a personal Messiah. In 
doing so, they arrive at that meaning in different ways. 


D 
Thus J onathan, Luther, Calvin, Knapp, and some of the other 


expositors take ab ‘tY to mean his sor, Judah's son, the Messiah ; 
supposing that 2% denotes soz and that ΤΊ is equivalent to } Ais. 


The word DtY sou is unknown to Hebrew. 
A very ancient interpretation is founded on the reading sbyi, 


which is pointed sje, 1.e., by for ἶν WN. The term YAY 


is then supplied from the ὉΠ ΤῊΝ context and the meaning 
is, “Judah shall possess the sceptre till #e comes to whom it 
belongs.” This rendering is in the Septuagint, ἕως ἐὰν ἔλθη 


1 Commentary on Genesis, p. 727, et seqq. 
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Ta ἀποκείμενα αὐτῷ, “till there come the things reserved 
for him;” or aecording to another but later reading, 6 ἀπό- 
kecrat, “till he comes for whom it is reserved.” In the 
same manner Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus translate. 
So too the Peshito renders, “he to whom it belongs.” Onkelos 
translates, ‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom.” In the Baby- 
lomian Talmud aby is adduced; and the Jerusalem Targmn 
agrees with Onkelos. In like manner, Saadias Haggaon in his 
Arabic version renders, he to whom tt belongs. Thus most of the 
ancicut versions favour the rendering in question. We cannot 
however adopt it. The reading 7 tt 15 only the defective or- 
thography of πο ; and the vowel pointing soy for ἣν ἽΝ 
assmes that the prefix for WS occurs in the Pentateuch ; 
whereas with few exceptions it belongs to the later books. 

Tt is often supposed that Ezek. xxi. 32, refers to this passage. 
‘The reference,” says Hengstenberg, “cannot be mistaken.” } 
jut the allusion is not of such a nature as to place it beyond 
doubt. The similarity between them is not very great. If there bea 


reference, pawn eorresponds to προ In oUr passage, since 
peace will be established through righteousness; or if it be still 
urged that the DEW b “tN ΝΞ ἽΝ of Ezekiel should re- 
gulate the meaning of ποῦ the translation of ws byes by Wb ἽΝ 


should be maintained. Tt is not consistent to deelare the latter 
sense mcorrect, and hold the phrase in Ezekiel to be a guide to the 


true sense of sees, When Hengstenberg affirms that the words 
bavn 5 ὮΝ ; which Ezekiel puts in the place of mitoses 
allude to the letters of the latter word (which forms the initials 
of the words in Ezekiel) ὦ being the main letter mI'N as 
shewn by the common abbreviation of it into ἐδ), and the * in 
by hemg unesseutial ; we do not clearly pereeive his meaning. 
As far it ἐξ perceptible, it represents Ezekiel as an ingenious and 
fanciful trifler. In the prophet’s allusion to Genesis xlix. 10, 
there is nothing more than a general reference ; his developed 
view of the Messiah being put into it. All the light which 
Kyckicl has shed upon the words should not be unphiloso- 
phically attributed to Jacob, as though the same fulness of 
Messianic knowledge cowld be assigned to the patriarch. 

Two considerations influence us in rejecting this very old ex- 
planation—viz., that it involves an Inappropriate contrast be- 
tween Judah and him to whom the sceptre belongs, because 


1 Christology Translated, vol. i., p. 85. 
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uplying that the sceptre does not rightfully belong to Judah ; 
and also, that Judah, on whom a remarkable blessing is pro- 
nounced, is said to lose the sceptre he onee had. Zhat is no 
blessmg, but the reverse. Although therefore this exposition 
has so great authority in its favour, and is supported by Jahn, 
Sack, Larsow, ete. in modern times, it must be rejected. Teller 
and Von Bohlen, while adopting it, refer the coming to some 
earthly ruler, to Saul, Jeroboam, or Solomon, which is wholly 
untenable. Zhe Messiah is the only true subject of the verb, 


if such be the right explanation of ibe, 
Others who refer the word to a personal Messiah derive it from 


the root πρὸ to be atrest. It is thus an abstract noun put for 
a concrete, rest-bringer, peace-bringer, t.c., the Messiah. This 
interpretation has been very extensively adopted. Vater, Muhlert, 
Plischke, Mossler, Justi, Gesenius, Winer, Schumann, Maurer, 
Rosenmiiler, Hengstenberg, Baumgarten-Crusius, Reinke, ac- 
cept 1 ; though many of these critics suppose the rest-bringer or 
pacificator, to have been a mere earthly ruler, lke Solomon. 
Forcible objections have been made by Tuch to the derivation of 


st’ from sty in the appellative sense rest ; which have 
been appropriated by Hengstenberge. In vain do Kurtz and 
Reinke endeavour to meet them by referring to the analogous 


forms “ΟΡ, 7", “3, none of which come as appellatives 
from verbs ab. Neither can Shiloh, taken as an appellative, de 
abbreviated from τὴ ἰδ, the final liquid disappearing and then 


the { being written as § (compare 133 2 Hallie we δ: ot 
1 Kings xi. 29; xu. 15), because this is done only im proper 
names. By the principles of grammar, an appellative sigmifiea- 
tion of the word as derived from sui is mpossible. 

There are other leading objections to the rendering of Shiloh 
as rest-bringer or man of rest implying a personal Messiah. 
It is opposed by the fact that the expectation of a personal 
Messiah was entirely unsuited to the patniarehal period. We 
will not say that it was unknown when the writer of the forty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis put this poem into the mouth of Jacob ; 
but it is probable that he would not have glaringly violated the 
propricties of time. Again, neither the Messiah nor any of the 
New Testament writers applied this text to him ; which is strange 
if they looked upon it as Messianic; especially as they employ 
many other passages which refer to him in a remoter manner. 


' See Tuch, p. 575. et 5664. 
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Stull farther, the structure of the sentence shews that Shiloh 
is the object not the subject. In this way the parallelism of 
members is best preserved. In the tr inslation, “ Till Shiloh 
come and to him the obedience of the nations be,’ there is 
no proper parallelism but rather a development of the same 
idea. By taking Shiloh as the object and supplying Judah 
from the preceding context as the subject we have, “ till Judah 
come to Shiloh and obtain the obedience of ie nations.’ 

Henestenberg himself virtually admits the superiority of our 
version Ww ‘lula resisting the argument, for he afhrins that the 
parallelism 15 “ slightly concealed.” Certainly the parallelism 
1s clearer and more palpable on the ᾿Ξ pothesis that Shiloh is the 
object. Besides, it is more natural to take Judah in the pre- 
ceecding context as the subject of the verb come, than to suppose 
the transition to another subject. The phrase *3-TY leads the 


reader to expect that something should be stated about Judah— 
some point or condition to which his uninterrupted possession 
of the clneftaimship should come; whereas if the subject be 
changed, this is wanting. It is indeed possible that there may 
be a change of subject, and that Shiloh may be the person 
making it; but it should nog be avsitned without a necessity. 


We must nie e hold that ΠΝ te cannot be the subject of the 
verb Na Again, m pronouncing the blessing upon Judah, it 


may be asked: how ean the patriarch look away from Judah so 
as to make the culinin: ating pont run into a person about whom 
it is not even hinted that τ: isa descendant of Judah Ὁ. Tleng- 
sterberg asserts, that although we are not told of Shiloh’s being 
descended from Judah, this is supposed to be self-evident ; but 
even granting the correctness of the assertion, the sense of 
Jacob’s prophetic utterance is futile on the supposition of 
Shiloh’s being the personal Messiah and subject of the verb. 
For what is fie meaning on this hypothesis, “Judah shall eon- 
tinue to rule till the ale PY sprung oon Judah shall beeome 
ruler?” Js it not tantumount to saving, that Judah shall rule 
fill he rule? And it Shiloh be the subject. of the second half of 
the verse, Judah being the subject of the first, how shall we deal 
with ie eleventh, which begins, * Binding his foal unto the 
vine, and his ass’s colt unto the strong vine.’ Iixegesis re- 
quires that Messiah or Shiloh be the subject of such de- 
scription ; if Shiloh were the subject of the verb come and οὐ the 
suflix to how preceding. 

The train of thought and tenor of Jacob's whole speech respect- 
ing Judah demand ἽΝ Shiloh be taken as the object. He is 


ey 
o 
ΠῚ 
il 
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spoken of as a conqueror and spoiler of his enemies,attaining 
to a state of final victory and peace and willingly obeyed by 
the nations. This description is continued in the eleventh and 
twelfth verses, where the peaceful condition into which Judah 
had entered is farther depicted in the luxurious fulness of his 
rich territory. When Hengstenberg says that ‘the tenor of 
the eleventh and twelfth verses is quite dittcrent from that which 
precedes,” he virtually severs their connection from the fore- 
going, and confesses the violence introduced by his view. It 
15 only by taking Shiloh as objecé that the Just sequence of the 
tenth, eleventh, “and twelfth verses is br ought out. 

If this reasoning be correct, we must reject an interpretation 
which has been offered by Gesenius, Viz. U1) 75. 1 τ the vest 
of the Messianie time come, and to him (Judah) shall be the 
obedience of the nations,” an interpretation which unnaturally 


assumes the reference of the suffix ib to Judah, thus returning 
to the first subjeet ; whereas the subject had been changed to suit 
2° in the intervening clause. Why should it be changed 
again back to its former self? The only proper subject in this 
ease would be that of Ν᾽ viz., Shiloh, which word would then 
have to be taken as a conerete. We must also abandon an 
explanation proposed by “an association of gentlemen,”? viz., 
“tell vest come, and unto it shall be the pbedienie of the Ge. 


where, besides the noun stots) beme subject and not object, the 


suffix Ὁ is referred, not to the nearest and therefore most 
natural antecedent but to the remote one, Ppa staff. 


Some Jewish expositors, who take Shiloh to mean the anointed 
King Messiah, separate "3 from FY, and regard the latter asa 
substantive denoting eferuity. The rendering accordingly is, 
“the staff shall not depart from Judah; for ever. For Shiloh 
cometh.” So R. Menasseh Ben Israel, followed by De Sola, 
Lindenthal, and Raphall. We do not think that this simplifies 
the meaning, as is alleged. It is true that TY as a noun often 
means efernity ; but we are not aware of its being used for auto 
eternity, for ever, without the preposition Δ before it. The 
Masora and punctuation which, it 1s said, are violated by taking 
ἽΝ and 3 together, need not μὲ rigidly followed since they are 
οἵ little acho. Few at the present day take Shiloh to be a 
proper name of Messiah. Delitzsch himself’ rejects it, and fixes 
upon the place Shiloh.? As Dr. Lee (Hebrew Lexicon) appo- 
sitely says, it “has neither anthority nor parallel in the Seriptures ; 


1 Bibliotheca Sacra for 1850, p. 171. 5 
2 Commentar ueber die Genesis, p. 598, third edition. 
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and especially it is directly opposed to the whole current of 
perc 
. Others who though holding the passage to be Messianic 


do not find a persona? Messiah im it, take abs δ᾽ as a concrete in 
the sense of resting-place, the place where rest is attained and 
render “ till he (Judah) arrive at the place of rest, and to Iam 
(Judah) be the obedience of the peoples.” Such is the opimion 
of Kurtz.!. We have already seen that the derivation of Shiloh 


from sty is grammatically impossible, as well as its etymology 
from Shiloni or Shilon, unless it be a proper name. The eritic is 
reluctant to abandon the Messianic idea, and preserves it thus 
ina general way. 
The proper translation of the verse is this :— 
“The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the statf of power from between his feet, 

Until he come to Shiloh, 

And to him the obedience of the peoples be.” 


We translate the word PPMP stuff of office or seeptire, because 
it agrees better with the parallelism PAY, corresponding to it 
in the untithetic line. That it has this secondary sense is proved 
by Num. xxi. 18; Psalm ix. 9. Those who adopt the primary 
sense of faugiver, ruler, suppose an cuphemism in the word 
translated fron between his feet, meaning posterity. A ruler shall 
verer fail. In support of this honesta genitalia description, 
appeal is made to Deut. xxviii. 57. But there it is used of 
a woman; so that the sex is not pertinent here. Hence it should 
be taken literally. Zhe staff of power between the feet is illus- 
trated by an ancient Oriental custom, proof of which exists on 
antique memorials like the ruins of Persepolis, where princes 
ae av sitting on the throne with the lone statf of rule between 
them feet. 

An objection has been made to our translation of Shiloh from 
the want of a preposition before the accusative after a verb of 
motion. ‘Tete is in reality no difierence between the construc- 
tion comry to the city, eoming to the gate, and that before us. 
Yet both those expressious dispense with a preposition (Jer. 
SAT aren, SNe Oval ears linet); 

In placing the fulfihnent in the time of Joshua, after the 
tribes were settled in their respective inheritances, we are aware 
that Henestenberg avers in the most positive terms that it can- 
not be sought for in any period prior to David. But this asser- 
tion rests on the false foundation that royal dominion and power 
alone are designated by the terms seeptre and staf’ of power. 


" Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. 11. p. 652, et seqq. 
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The words in question are used where royal dominion is πο 
meant ; the former in Judges v. 14, the latter in Nuinb. xxi. 18. 
What they denote is /eadership in relation to the tribe of Judah ; 
and therefore the fulfilment of the prophecy may have begun 
earlier than David, even when the tabernacle was placed at 
Shiloh. The 3 ἼΩ waéi/, has always a reference to the ferminas 
ad quent: and ineludes it; but that fermenus ad quent is not neces- 
sarily the last. It is one of special importance; in this case 
the first or incipient fulfilment. And if Judah should arrive 
at a secure resting-place there, he would never be dislodged from 
it; because the first was an earnest of a ligher position in the 
future. 

We have thus endeavoured to shew that the explanation 
which refers Shiloh to a personal Messiah is exegetically unten- 
able, and have also indicated the true meaning. The promise 
made to Abraham and repeated to Isaae, ewhminated in Jacob. 
So Jacob’s last blessings culminate in Judah; the crown of all 
consisting in Judah’s glorious, peaceful, eternal kingdom. [Ὁ 
might indeed have been argued, ἃ prvort, that a personal Messiah 
could not have been expected in the passage, since it would have 
been an anomaly in the patriarchal history. So far from Hengs- 
tenbere’s confident assertion “there cannot be any doubt that 
the promise of a personal Messiah in his kingly office, if it be 
found in the Old Testament at all, must exist in the passage we 
are now considering,’”! being well founded, it is destitute of sup- 
port. It may be safely said that the idea of a personal Messiah 
would have been unsuitable in the patriarchal period. There 15 
a concatenation of history with prophecy. The organic progress 
of each advances in correlative connexion; their suecessive 
stages mutually corresponding. Propheey is linked on to his- 
tory as its substratum. Arising out of history in the present, it 
takes its flight into a higher region. And the prophecy nust 
correspond to the historical point of attachment. There is a 
certain stage of the history which it does not and should not 
overleap. What then is the great aim of the entire patriarchal 
history ? It is the expansion of oneness into a munerous people. 
Accordingly the idea of a personal Saviour could not originate 
till after the patriarchs had actually become a great nation. 
When a single leader of the whole people had arisen, he formed 
the first point of attachment for the idea of a personal Messiah. 
The repeated promises to the patriarehs consisted in the an- 
nouncement of a numerous posterity with possession of Canaan, 
and of a blessing to come upon all nations through them. This 
blessing, though often spoken of in the patriarchal history from 


1 Christology Translated, vol. 1., p. 67. 
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Abraham to Jacob, is never unfolded more definitely. It con- 
tinnes im the sume stage of progress. It 1s possible that im 
Jacob’s case it may have at once taken a great leap im devclop- 
ment ; but as he stood on the same oT mid with his distinguished 
father is and under the same influences, it is not hkely that he 
was so far carried beyond them. The only progress which the 
blessing received through him, was in distinguishing Judah 
above Iis brethren ; Ae pointing to the one tribe whenee the 
Messiah was to spring. It is true, as Hengstenberg states, 
that all the blessings of salvation wich the church possesse Al 
at the time when Jacob’s blessing was uttered had come 
through single mdividuals ; and that single mdividuals are 
in the patriarchal period the depositaries of divine promises 
and the channels of divine hfe. But that by no means re- 
commends the idea that Abraham, for example, should be 
as fit a type of Messiah as David. The unity of the family 
had to be developed into the manifoldness of the people ; 
according to the promise im which the Messianic expectation 
wus bound up. In the promises made directly by Jehovah 
himself to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in which alone spiritual in addition to temporal blessing 15 
announced, the spiritual hes im the promises in such ἃ form 
as Mnplies the multiplication of the unity of the family into a 
people. Separation cannot take place first; since it would only 
remove the longed-for spiritual blessing (oe: back. The 
fanuly must Teenie a ereat people and possess the hud of their 
inheritance. Thus the night soil for the reeeption of a prophecy 

reiatine’ to ἃ personal ἢ was not prepared so early, 

An example will perhaps make our meaning more intelligible. 
Let us take Gen. xxvin. 14, where ΤΠ τ announces to 
Jacob, “ And thy seed. shall be as the dust of the earth, and 
thou ayant spread abroad to the west, and to the east, and 
to the north, and to the south: and in thee and in thy seed 
shall all the famihes of the earth be blessed.” These words 
shew that dispersion and multiplication must be the first state 
into which the spnitual blessing unfolds itself in history. The 
unity of the family is first multiplied Into a ereat people, out of 
whom unity 1s resumed und reconstructed in the person of a 
single deliyerer and ruler. There is no perceptible progress in 
the development of the promised blessing from the time when 
Abraham was called till that of Jacob. Why then should it 
take such a leap forward in Jacob? That it did not, appears 

from the blessing pronounced upon Judah, in which no trace of 
a personal Blexsinh appears. If Jacob saw so clearly, as is said, 

ἃ personal Messiah, how comes it that Moses, long after him, 

did not see the sane 2 Was the or Ce ῬΙΌΡΤΟΝΒ a prophecy 
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retarded between Jacob and Moses; or rather did it retrograde ? 
This reasoning holds good even if Jacob himself uttered the 
expressions recorded in the chapter, as many suppose. We 
believe, however, that another put them into his mouth. As 
the latter did not introduce the patriarch speaking of a personal 
Messiah, he either had no proper perception of the future de- 
liverer; or having it was sensible of the characteristics belong- 
ing to a former age. Shiloh’s mention shews that the present of 
the poct lay in the time when the tabernacle was at that place. 
And it suits well the age of the Jehovist to represent the 
assembling of the peoples as being to Judah ; because David and 
Solomon had then proved themselves nnghty conquerors. 

The earliest form in which prophecy refers to the Messiah 15 
that of Messianie hopes. The expectation of the people centred 
in befter times for the theocracy. These hopes (Joel i.) were 
gradually developed into the detinite and individual, out of the 
indefinite and ideal. They are first attached to the house of 
David (Hosea ii. 16-25, Amos ix. 11-15); then a descendant of 
David is conceived of as the restorer of the theocracy (Micah 
vy. 1, ete., Isaiah ix. 5-6). As the future Messiah was expected 
to be a victorious king, the notion of an tndividual Messiah could 
not originate till the kingly period. At different times the idea 
was more or less vague. After it had attached itself to a per- 
sonal descendant of David, we must not suppose that it became 
progressively clear and distinct. On the contrary, several late 
prophets return to the origmal imdefinite stand-point, as we see 
from Zephaniah (iii. 9-20) and the second part of Isaiah ; though 
Micah and Isaiah had pointed to a person; as Jeremiah and 
Zechariah also do. 

The promise of a Messiah was first announced to their nation 
by the prophets, who looking into the future with the fore- 
shadowing eye of inspiration found consolation there for weary 
spirits. ‘The experiences of the present were unsatisfactory to 
the religious mind, which must have been painfully affected by 
the discrepancy between the promises of religion and the out- 
ward phenomena of lite. The pure, high idea of the theocracy 
hovered over the imperfect reality, awakemng a longing desire 
for inward peace. No reward or restitution in eternity was 
known. Hope could not turn in that direction. It must find 
comfort on carth; and this was realised in the expectation 
of Messiah—a wise, righteous, victorious King, who should 
restore the theocracy in its completeness, and introduce a time 
of prosperity and peace. Then should Jehovah dwell among 
his people and their communion with bim be mtimate and un- 
interrupted. This promise of Messiah was truly divine. It 
lifted the spirit above and beyond the present, nourishing 

14 
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hope as well as purifying it, and furnishing a counterpoise 
to present imperfections. It was the flame that fed the 
inner hfe of the pious, and supplied their highest comfort. 
It must not be supposed that the kingdom about to be esta- 
blshed by the Messiah was conceived of otherwise than an 


earthly one peeuhar to the people of Israel yet destined to | 


extend over all nations and fill the earth with its blessings. 
The comfort which this great Messianic prophecy gave to the 
better portion of the Jews, it is impossible to appreciate at the 
present day. It was an elevating hope, the bud of a blossom 
about to unfold its bright colowrs “thereafter. Of divine origm 
it was linperishable, because be: arine’ the germ of the salvation 
of humanity. A new and better—the only true rehgeion—arose 
out of its bosom to bless the world. 

It 1s needless to refute such dogmatie assertions as Hengsten- 
berg indulges in when arguing for a personal Messiah im the 
passage before us. “There cannot be any doubt that Ezekiel 
found in Gen. xlix, the prophecy of a pei rsonal Messiah. They 
therefore who assert that no such prophecy is contained im our 
passage must at the same time assert that Hzekicl misunder- 
stood it.”! Before the time of Mzekiel, a personal Messiah was 
announced in prophecy, and theretore he may have taken the 
passage and treated it as such; but that fact does not imply 
that the words in the lps of Jacob referred directly to a_per- 
sonal Messiah. The germ of a personal Messiah is in them. 
When a personal Messiah had been reves led, the prophet Ezekiel 
may have expanded the gern into its alemate form. 


1 Christology Translated, vol. i. p. 87. 
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I. Contrents.—The book of Exodus may be divided in the 
following manner :— 

1. Notices of the Hebrew people till the time of their exodus 
from Eeypt, chapters 1.—xu. 36. 

2. The history of their departure out of Egypt and march to 
Sinai, chapters x1. 3/—xvil. 

3. Their encampment at mount Sinai; the giving of the 
decalogue with other laws and ordinances, chapters XIX.—-XX1V. 

4. Instructions respecting the making of the tabernacle, the 
dress and dedication of the priests, sacr ifices, and the observance 
of the Sabbath, chapters xxv.-xxx1. 

5. The first act of apostasy, with the golden calf, the ap- 
_pearance of God to Moses, and the new tables of stone with the 
ten commandments, chapters XxXxl1.—XXxXIV. 

6. The solemnisation of the Sabbath, the erection of the 
tabernacle, its dedication, and the consecration of the priests. 
chapters xxxv.—xl. 

In the first chapter, the great multipleation of the Israclites 
in Egypt after Joseph’s death is noticed. They became a 
powerful people, sufficient to excite the suspicion of a later 
Pharaoh, who, fearmg they might join his enemies, took 
measures for their diminution. ‘First he tried to overwhelm 
them with excessive toil; then he commanded the midwives to 
kill all male children at their birth ; and lastly, he ordered that 
all the new-born boys should be thrown into the Nile. The 
second chapter contains an account of Moses’s birth. After 
having been hidden by his parents for three months, he was 
put into an ark among the flags of the Nile. But he was found 
and saved by Phar aoh’s daughter, who adopted him as her own. 
When he grew up he killed an Egyptian who had ill-treated a 
Hebrew ; ane was obliged in consequence to flee from Pharaoh. 
He went into Midian, where he married Zipporah, and kept the 
flock of his father-in-law. Here, after forty years, he received 
a divine commission to return to Egypt and deliver the Israelites 
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from bondage. But he hesitated from a sense of ineapaeity for 
the work. "Hlonee God revealed to him Ths holy name; and 
ordered him to ask of Pharaoh permission for the Israelites, for 
three days, to worship in the desert. But He knew that 
Pharaoh would not consent, and was therefore determined to 
inflict fearful plagues upon [Ὁ eypt; after which the king would 
permit their departwre with great spoil. Dreading the unbelief 
of the Israclites, Moses receiv a from God three signs, which he 
was to exhibit before them to induce them to believe in his 
divine nission. Tlaving again hesitated to accept the office, he 
was promised the assistance of his brother Aaron in the enter- 
prise. Ile then asked and obtained leave from his father-m-law 
to return to Egypt. During the journey he incurred imminent 
danger, which was averted by the immediate circumcision οὐ his 
voungest son. Aaron, commanded by God, proceeded to mect 
his brother, and jomed him at mount IToreb. Both returned to 
Egypt, where they swmmoned the elders of the people, performed 
the three wonders, and were believed (1.-lv.). 

Afterwards the two brothers repaired to Pharaoh, whom they 
requested, m the name of the God of Israel, to permit the 
Hebrews to celebrate a festival to their God, at the distance of 
three days’ journey in the desert. Pharaoh refused, and ordered 
that henceforth no straw should be given to the Israclites for 
the bricks they made; but that they ‘should eather it for them- 
selyes and yet make up the same number of bricks as before. 
The people were unable to satisfy the increased demands of the 
lang, and therefore their overseers were harshly treated by the 
Egyptian task-masters. Yet though they complained to Pha- 
raoh, he merely repeated his tyrannical edict. Under these 
circumstances they reproached Moses and Aaron, the former of 
whom in erief of mind addressed himself to the Lord (v.) 

The Alnighty now reveals himself to Moses under the holy 
attributes of the self-existent, bimutable Being, promising 
Israels deliverance from Eeypt and their ὁ oceupation of the 
promised land. But though the servant of God reports these 
divine assurances to the people, thev seareely listen. The Lord 
speaks again to Moses, who objects, as before, on account of his 
deficiency of speech. The genealogy οἵ Moses and Aaron is 
then given by means of notices of the three tribes of Reuben, 
Seon and Levi: a more detailed description of the last being 
presented because Levi was Moses’s ancestor (vi.) 

Moses is again commanded by God to go to Pharaoh with the 
ICSAC that the children of Isracl should be sct free. Yot he 
ix told that the messuge would not be effectual till after severe 
ΠΟ θην, In the presence of Pharaoh Aaron’s staff is con- 
verted mto a serpent, and devours the serpents of the Egyptian 
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magicians. But the king persists in his obstinacy; and therefore 
the first plague is inflicted upon Egypt: all the waters of the 
river being turned into blood. But when the magicians did the 
same, Pharaoh refused the request of Moses. Tence seven days 
after the first plague, frogs were produced in great abundance, 
and covered the land of Egypt. But as the magicians, though 
they also produced frogs, could not remove the plague, Pharaoh 
requested Moses and Aaron to entreat the Lord for its removal, 
promising to allow the departure of the Israelites. At the 
prayer of Moses the plague ceased the following day. But the 
king withdrew his promise, and accordingly a third plague was 
sent. Aaron smote the dust with his staff afd it was converted 
into gnats, so that all the dust of the land became gnats. These 
the magicians tried in vain to produce ; and were therefore forced 
to acknowledge the finger of God. Pharaoh however persist- 
ing in his obstinacy, God brought swarms of flies over all the 
land, except Goshen where the Hebrews were. Hence the king, 
ealling for Moses and Aaron, requested them to pray for a 
removal of the insects, promising the Israchtes liberty to sa- 
erifice in the wilderness. The plague disappeared at the inter- 
cession of Moses, but Pharaoh remained obstinate. The next 
plague inflicted was the murrain among the cattle; after which 
boils on the skin were sent, followed by the plague of hail. Still 
Pharaoh’s heart was Minden: and the Israelites were retained 
in bondage. God next threatened to send locusts. The servant- 
of Pharaoh warned him to let the Israehtes go. Moses and 
Aaron appeared again before the king, but on hearing that all 
the people with their wives, children, > flocks and her ds, wished 
to go, he drove them from his presence. Swaris of locusts 
were then bronght to devour the entire vegetation. Upon this 
Pharaoh sent again for Moses and Aaron, confessed his sin, and 
asked them to pray for the removal of the plague, which they 
did accordingly ; all the locusts perishing in the Red Sea. But 
the king remained obstinate. Accordingly, thiek darkness was 
introduced over all the land for three days, after which Pharaoh 
coneeded that the children should accompany their parents mto 
the wilderness, leaving the flocks and herds of the uation as 
security. But this proposal was rejected. The king theretore 
forbad Moses to appear again before him under pain of death ; 
which the latter promised with an emphasis (v11.—X.) 

After this a divine message was delivered to the Israelites to 
ask jewels of their neighbours ; and Moses threatened Pharaoh 
with the death of the first-born. <A brief summary of the pre- 
ceding plagues and their want of effect on the heart of Pharach 
is given preparatory to the last infliction (x1.). 


Before the final stroke falls upon the Egyptians, which led at 
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once to the departure of the Israelites, God commands by Moses 
the ceremonies connected with that event. The passover is in- 
stituted to be a perpetual monument of it through future ages. 
The month Abib is constituted the first of the religious year ; 
precepts are given relating to the selection, killmg, roasting, and 
eating of the paschal lamb, as also the use of unicavened bread 
from the fifteenth to the twenty-first of ΑἸ; and the persons 
who should partake of the supper are described. On the four- 
teenth of Nisan, m the evening, while the Israelites are occupied 
as they had been div ely dirceted, the first-born of Egypt, both 
men and beasts, are destroy ed. The terrified Egyptians urge 
the Hebrews to go away m such haste that they had not time 
to leaven their bread. They left Egypt therefore laden with 
spoils ; and journeyed from Rameses to Suecoth towards the coast 
of the Red Sea. It is stated that the effective foree of the 
nation was six hundred thousand men (Χ11.). 

In the thirteenth chapter we learn that other laws were 
enforced in connection with the redemption from Egypt, viz., 
the sanctification of every first-bormm male of mankind and beasts. 
At the same time it was enjoined that the Justory of the 
deliverance from Egypt should be faithfully preserved, and 
handed oom from one generation to another. After this the 
march of the Israchtes is resumed, and the general direction 
pointed ‘out. They proceeded from Suceoth to Etham. It is 
also related that the Israelites took Joseph’s bones with them, 
in fulfilment of a promise; and that the Lord led them by 
means of a pillar of ead by day and a pillar of fire by 
night (xii.). 

‘God next commanded Moses to turn and encamp ΠΣ Pi-hahiroth. 
Pharaoh, therefore, thinking that they had lost their way, and 
repenting of having allowed them to go, pursued them with a 
ereat army. W hen the Israclities saw them approach, they 
reproached Moses with lis rash plans. But God encouraged 
hint by the promise of a wonderful deliverance. The pillar of 
cloud changed its Dae and stood behind the Israelites, separat- 
ing them frum the Keyvptians all mght. God eaused the sea to 
vo back by a strong wind, and the waters were divided. The 
Egyptians pursued, and went into te sea after them. But 
their chariots had great difficulty in following; and the people 
were afraid. In the meantime, the Israclites having crossed, 
the waters returned to their usual channel at the stretching out 
of Moses’s arm; and all the Egyptian host was overw helmed i in 
the flood.  Aceordingly the people feared and believed the 
Lord (aie): 

The fifteenth chapter contains a sublime hymn of praise after 
the successful passage of the Red Sea. It is then related that 
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the Israelities proceeded in a south-eastern direction to Marah, 
where they murmured against Moses on aecount of the bitter 
waters. But by the infusion of the wood of a tree, he prepared 
the waters for the people’s use. From Marah they eame to 
Elim, where they encamped beside springs and under palni-tree 
shades. From Elim they journeyed to the wilderness of Sin, 
where they arrived on the fifteenth day of the second month 
after the exodus. Here being distressed for want of food they 
murmured against Moses, and repented of leaving Egypt. God 
miraculously supplhed them with quails and manna. The last 
was to be gathered only from dav to day as required, not on the 
seventh day ; for on the sixth day they found a double portion. 
An omer of the manna was preserved as a memorial for future 
generations. This manna they ate forty years, till they came 
to Canaan. From Sin the people journeyed on to Rephidim, 
where they murmured against Moses on account of the want of 
water. But God sent a miraeulous supply from a rock in 
Horeb. Here the Israelites were attacked by the Amalekites. 
Joshua was appointed leader, and the latter were defeated. 
Moses was commanded to write the history of this event in a 
book; and erected an altar in commemoration, which he called 
Jehovah-Nissi. The utter extirpation of Amalek was decreed by 
God. When Jethro heard of the miraculous deliverance of 
Israel by Moses he came to him to mount [loreb, bringmg to 
him his wife and his two sons who had been sent back to 
Midian. On the next day, when he saw the burden of judicial 
labours resting on Moses alone, he advised him to divide the 
people mto companies οἵ tens, fifties , hundreds, and thousands ; 
and to set over each an interior judge who should determine all 
minor inatters, while the important ones should be brought 
betore Moses. The counsel was accepted and put mto execution, 
after which Jethro departed to his own land (xv.-xviu.). 

In the third month the Israelites arrived im the wilderness of 
Sinai, and encamped before the mountain. God out of the 
mount charged Moses to propose to the Israelites the question, 
whether they would obey Him and keep His covenant. They 
promised obedience. The Almighty speaking to him from the 
mountain, in the audience of all the people, commanded that the 
Israelites should sanctify themselves two davs, and be ready, 
against the third, for a divine revelation. ile appeared amid 


5 . 
thunders and lightnings, clouds and fire, to the trembling 
people. Moses and Aaron were called up the mountain, the 
people below having been warned not to approach. There the 
ten commandments were proclaimed by Jehovah. The people, 
afraid of the terrible majesty of the divine presence, wished to 


receive the precepts of God through Moses. He explained the 
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reason why God had thus manifested himsclf. Moses ascended 
the mountain again, and received individual laws. After a pro- 
hibition of idolatry the command was given to make altars with- 
out steps (XLX., Xx.). 

The twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty-third chapters 
contain a ninber of laws supplementary to the fundamental 
laws of the entire Mosaic legislation given im the twentieth 
ehapter. These have been called the » Judicial law, probably on 
account of the words in chap. xxi. 1—‘‘ Now these are the judg- 
ments which thou shalt set before them.’ But the term tran- 
slated judg gnents means rather rights; and the chapters im 
question comprise social and individual, religious and political, 
ermminal and civil, divine and human, regulations. At the 
conclusion of these (xxi. 20-53), Is an exhortation. to obey 
God, to avoid idolatry, and even utterly to destroy the idols 
eee they should be found; then would God send Ilis mes- 
senger poe the Israelites cal their enemies should be smitten 
with fea ; the promised land should come into their possession ; 
and Gina territory should extend from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Arabian desert to the Euphrates 
(XX1.=X Nid). 

After these laws had been enacted the covenant was ratified 
between God and IJsrael. Moses erected an altar and twelve 
pillars, offered holocausts and eucharistic sacrifices, sprinkled 
the blood on the altar and the people, and read to them the book 
of the covenant, whose precepts they promised to obey. He 
afterwards ascended the mountain accompaiied by Joshua. 
Clouds covered its top. Having waited there six days, the Lord 

alled him on the seventh into the cloud where he continued 
forty days and forty nights (xxtv.). 

The next communication which Moses receives relates to the 
provision of a suitable place for the national worship. This 
would serve as a visible centre of monotheism, where the 
religious ritual might go into operation. Accordingly a minute 
description is given of the construction of the tabernacle, with 
its various vesscls and fiwniture, in the twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-seventh chapters (sXVv.-XxXxvil.). 

It is next releted, that Aaron and his sons were set apart to 
the pricst’s offiee. Their official robes are described, a breast- 
plate with the {Ὑπὸ and Thummim, an ephod, a robe, a mitre 
with a golden plate, drawers, girdle, turban, and tessclated 
tunic. The four last were for rire ordinary priests ; the former 
for the high priest alone (xxviii). 

We have now an account of the ecremonies to be performed 
at the consecration of the priests. After bathing, they were to 
he clothed in their official attire, and anointed with oil; a bul- 
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lock was sacrificed for a sin-offermg, a ram for a burnt-offering, 
and another ram for a thank-offering; a loaf, a eake, and a 

wafer were prescribed as a wave- offering. These ecremonies of 
consecration were to be repeated daily through a week; atter 
which, sacrifices for the expiation of the altar and the daily 
sacrifices were prescribed. God promised to dwell among the 
children of Israel, to meet them in the holy tabernacle, and 
cause them to know that it was He who delivered them from 
Keypt (xxix.). 

The thirtieth chapter contains directions relative to the 
altar of incense, the ceremonies to be performed on it, and the 
kinds of incense to be used. Every Israelite above twenty years 
was to give half a shekel as ransom-money for the support of the 
tabernacle. Then the brazen laver in the court, with the pre- 
paration and ingredients of the holy oil, are described (xxx.). 

We have next a designation of the artisans who were to 
execute the directions already given; of whom Bezaleel and 
Aholiab are the chief, The law concer ning the sanctification of 
the sabbath is repeated, lest 1t should be thou ght that the work 
of the tabernacle released them from the observance of that rest ; 
and God delivers to Moses the two tables of the law engraven on 
stone (XXX1.). 

In the absence of Moses, the people urged Aaron to make a 
golden calf, as an image of their God who had delivered them 
out of Egypt. For this purpose they gave their gold ornaments. 
The calf was made, an altar was built, burnt-ofterings and peace- 
offerings were brought, and there was a great feast. This image 
did not represent to the people the Egyptian Apis, but the 
Semitic god Moloch, the horrible king, who appears either as a 
heifer with human face, or a heifer in all its parts. God is 
indignant, 1s minded to destroy them and elevate Moses with his 
posterity to the privileges they should forfeit. But at the 
intreaty of Moses, the anger of the Lord is appeased. In des- 
cending from the mount with the tablets in his hands and 
hearing the revelry of the multitude, Moses throws them down 
violently on the ground, aud they are broken. The calf 15 
melted, and the fragments thrown into the water which the 
people are made to drink. THe expostulates with Aaron ; whose 
reply is a very feeble but natural excuse under the cirewm- 
stances. Then he calls upon all who are for upholding the 
divine arrangements to rally around him. The sons of Levi 
having obeyed the summons are commanded to kill the pro- 
minent offenders, and accordingly three thousand are slam. He 
returns to the mountain to pray ‘for the people’s forgiveness, but 
is assured that only the actual smners will be punished. God 
farther assures Moses that though He will deliver Canaan into 
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the possession of the Israclites, He will not appear among them 
in personal presenee, but w ill effect ΠῚ: purposes by an angel 
instead, on account of the rebelliousness of the people. This 
announeement diffuses grief throughout the camp. The people 
put off their omaments and mourn. As a sign that God was 
reconciled, Ife consented to take His place in the midst of the 
people. Moses took a tent and pitched it outside the eamp, 
ealling it the tabernacle of the congregation. As Moses entered 
this ects. the cloudy pillar desecnded in view of the 
people ; shewing that the Lord, who had hitherto manifested His 
presence on the distant summit, took his abode as king in the 
midst of Israel. God communes with Moses there who asks to 
see Hhis full glory but is reminded that such is impossible for ¢ 
human being. Y ct He promises to reveal to him all His attmbutes 
of mercy. Ac ‘cordingly the Lord commands him to hew two other 
tables of stone, and τὶ the mountain. ‘There God descends 
in agloud and proclaims His merey and justice. Moses entreats 
God Inmscelf to accompany the people; and is answered by the 
announcement of observances previously enjomed, which they 
would be required to keep. Moses stays forty days and forty 
nights on the mount; durmg which time he writes down the 
words of the cgeenant. AY. hen he returns to the people with 
the tables of the law, his face shines with the rays of a divine 
glory, and he puts a vail on it when he does not commune with 
God (XxXxil.—xxxiv.). 

After enjoming the strict observanee of the Sabbath, Moses 
calls npon the people to bring free-will gifts for the ΠΕ 
of the tabernacle and its furniture, as well as for the holy gar- 
ments ; to which they responded so liberally that it was necessary 
to ἐπ ἢ their generosity. Bezaleel and Aholiab are called to 
the work, which they commence accordingly, proceeding with 
the curtains, the boards, the bars, and the vails. Bezalcel then 
makes the ἜΝ aud its staves, the merey seat with cherubin, the 

table of shew-bread with its vessels, the candlestiek w ith its 
lamps and instruments, the altar of ineense with the anointing ΟἹ] 
and sweet imecnse. Next he makes the altar of burnt-ottering, mie 
brazen laver, the eourt with its pillars and hangines. The 
amount of gold, sitver, and brass contributed is given ; and in the 
last plaee, an account of the making of the ephod, the breast plate, 
the robe of the ephod, the τὰ mitre, and @irdles. After all 
things had been completed, they were brought to Moses for 
examination ; who approved of them as in ἐπι Τὴ Ὁ with the 
divine conn: imdment, and blessed the people. On the first day 
of the first month, in the sceond year, Moses was commanded to 
set up the tabernac le, to anoint it and all its furniture; to wash, 
clothe, and anoint Aaron and his sons. After he fie all these 
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things, a cloud covered the tabernacle, and the glory of the Lord 
filled it. When this cloud was taken up from the tabernacle, 
the Israelites proeeceded on their journey; when it rested they 
eneamped (xxxv.-xl.). 

Il. Tire Puacurs or Eaypr.—It is now desirable to make 
some observations on the nature and peculiarities of the plagues 
wrought in Egypt; after which we shall inqure whether the 
magicians wrought read miracles in unitation of those performed 
by Moses. 

The plagues are the following : 

Ist. The river Nile and all other water throughout the land of 
Eevpt was converted into blood. The meaning: seems to be that 
the waters assumed a red, blood-like colour. This is agree- 
able to the words of Joel ii. 381, “the moon shall be turned into 
blood,” ¢.c., into the colour of blood. But Kaliseh objects,! that 
the transmutation stated in Ex. vii. 18, is not consistent with it ; 
just as if the advoeates of the proposed explanation denied that 
while converted into such colour it was not necessarily de- 
structive of animal hfe, or unimpregnated with a substance 
eapable of producing the two effects of colour and noxiousness. 
The same critic likewise objects to the analogy of Joel 1. 31, 
because the poctical diction of the prophet can prove nothing 
for the plain historical style of the narrative in Exodus; and then 
quotes Josephus as if Ais authority were worth notice. We 
cannot see that prose and poetry destroy the analogy in question. 
The redness of the Nile water is a regular annual phenomenon. 
The river assumes a reddish tint for above twenty days in the 
month of June, when it is rising or subsiding. In 1823, 
Khrenberg found the whole inlet of the Red Sea, 1 the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai, stained a blood-red colour by Cr yptogamie 
plants. Hence the wonder does not lie in the colour of the 
water, but in the faet that it happened αὐ the beginuing of the 
year; that what was in the vessels was changed, and that the 
fish died. It is also implied that the Israchtes had pure water, 
beeause it is not said that they dug for it hke the Egyptians. 

2nd. The second plague consisted in an imnunerable multitude 
of frogs, occupying not only the rivers and all waters, but enter- 
ing the streets and houses of the Egyptians, penetrating into 
their bed chambers and disturbing their repose. This must 
have been disgusting and distressing in the extreme. The 
marshy valley of the Nile is sueh that these animals sometimes 
become a plague, but are destroyed by serpents and storks. The 
wonder consists in their coming and disappearing at Moses’s 
command, and in the Israelites bemg unmolested. 


1 Historical and Critical Commentary on Exodus, p. 122, 
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3rd. The third plague consisted in this, that all the dust of 
the land became enats, which attacked both men and beasts. 
The obscure word 2°33 we take to mean marsh grats, not lice as 


Bochart has tried to prove. They were a kind of mosquito, 
which flies into the eyes, nose, and ears, stinging these sensitive 
parts. If it be said that guats would probably be included under 
the flies of the next plague; that depends on the genecrie aeccepta- 
tion of the term so rendered, which we hold to be imeorrect. 
H[ere agam we have a natural phenomenon of the country. 
The wonder of the plague lies in the gnats being suddenly called 
into existence by Auton, and in their not touching the Israclites. 

4th. The fourth plague consisted of swarms of the beetle, 1.6.. 
the Blatta orientalis. Many authorities however are in favour of 
the doy-fly as the animal denoted by JY. 

dth. The fifth plague was a pestilence among the cattle, so 
that they all died; those at least belonging to the Leyptians. 

6th. The sixth plague consisted of a leprous-hke disease which 
attacked man and beast. Black eruptions were common in 
Eeypt, and continue till the present day, arising from the pre- 
valence of marshes m various parts. 

7th. The seventh plague was a great hail-storm, which not 
only destroyed the erops and herds of the field but killed men 
and beasts. 

8th. The eighth consisted of a prodigious swarm of locusts. 

9th. The ninth plague was an_extraordmary and palpable 
darkness. The fearful hot wind Chamsin usually continues 
three days, during which the sun is darkened. The Israelites 
however had hight in their dwellings. 

10th. The tenth consisted im the death of the first-born in the 
land. This is “the plague” of which Egypt is almost the 
parent soil. It commonly appears at Cairo towards the end of 
March, or at the commeneement of Apnil. The first-born of the 
heyptians died of it; while the Israelites were saved. 

These visitations are related as extraordinary and muiracu- 
lous. They ave founded upen ordinary phenomena in Egypt. 
But they are represented as taking place at a season contrary 
to the ea occurrence of such “phenomena, and appearing 
in rapid suecession ; as occurring at the time foretold by Moses 
and at his command, while they commonly ceased at his interees- 
sion; and as passing over the Israelites. “Such a combination of 
circumstances is unusual. The country presented its analogies 
to them all; yet there are points of difference which shew ‘the 
supernatural character of the phenomena as related. That the 
ten plagues were all actual and historical events we fully believe. 
Bunsen has done mueh to prove them such. It is only their 
costume or drapery that is poctical. Thus the last one, the death 
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of all the first-born, simply means that the plague did not spare 
the dearest and most beloved ones. It visited all, high and low. 
Even Hengstenberg admits thus much. ‘It must not be in- 
ferred,” says he, “that none of the first-born remained alive in 
the land, or that none besides the first-born died.” Ὁ Travellers 
inform us that certain districts are not touched by it, while 
others are desolated; and that it attacks cattle as well as human 
beings. In regard to the miraculous element connected with 
these plagues, it appears to us that the national traditions ac- 
count for all that appears as miraculous. Exaggerations of 
periodical visitations or of the regular phenomena of Keypt, 
along with every thing of the wonderful, are an embodiment of 
the popular traditions. Moses performs extraordinary deeds as 
the law-giver of the nation. This was a general belief among 
the ancients. We resolve what is miraculous in the plagues 
into a traditional element naturally shaping itself, among the 
Israelites, into the form presented by the naratives. The 
Almighty does not violently interfere with the eternal laws of 
nature which he established at first ; for these laws are sufficient 
to effect whatever he intended to bring about in the history of 
redemption. When he established them, he foresaw all that 
they should be required to accomplish. If therefore a miracle 
mean an tterference with, or a suspension of, nature’s fixed laws, 
we cannot assume its existence ; especially as we are ignorant of 
many such laws, as well as of the effects they are capable of pro- 
ducing. 

171. Conpucr or THE Macicrans.—In considering the pro- 
ceedings of the magicians, there are some views which must be 
discarded as untenable ; especially that which supposes, either 
that God himself empowered such persons to work real miracles 
and gave them an unexpected suecess; as Fleetwood believes ; 
or that while the magicians used their enchantments, expecting 
assistance of the demons to whom they applied, God himself was 
pleased to interpose and to effect a real change of the rods into 
serpents, according to Thomas Scott.” To represent the Almighty 
as interfering to give the magicians success, is injurious to his 
character, because it implies that he acted in opposition to hin- 
self. Equally untenable is the hypothesis that these miracles of 
the magicians were performed by the co-operation of the devil 
or evil spirits, as A. Clarke and others imagine. The apparent 
necessity for such baseless hypotheses arises from a false view of 
the pertormances of these magicians, as though they were truly 
supernatural. We do not believe that they were real miracles; 
because veal miracles were not wrought by the hands of Moses 

1 Eeypt and the Books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 129. 

2 Commentary on the Bible. 
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and Aaron. Whatever be the nature of the performances, it 
was the same in both cases. The language represents the magi- 
cians as wielding miraculous power ; though less in degree than 
that of the Ifebrew brothers. “Now the magicians of Kgypt, 
they also did in like manner with their enchantments’”’ (Exodus 
vii. 11). “And the magicians of Egypt did so with their en- 
chantments” (vu. 22). Here the words are express ; excluding 
modern theories which aseribe their feats to jugglery. We are 
prevented from such an assumption by the obvious text; and 
need not have recourse to the Haje serpent, which charmers 
ean make like a stick by its becoming intensely inflated and 
rigid. The mythical and traditional clement pervades the 
whole. If Moses and Aaron did not perform proper miracles, 
it cannot be thought that the magicians exeeeded them in ability. 
Their feats as well as those of the Israclite leaders are exalted, 
the one to enhanee the other. <An air of exaggeration is thrown 
over them by the imagination of later times. It will be ob- 
served, that when both parties are represented as performing 
miracles, 1t must have been believed that there were other gods 
besides Jehovah, though inferior to him in power. 

Bryant! has endeavoured to trace, with much ingenuity, the 
το ΕΣ adaptation of the miracles wrought by Moses to display 
the vanity of the idols and false gods adored by the Egyptians; 
by which means the Israclites were warned at the same time not 
to fall into the like idolatry. But he has pushed his observa- 
tions too far when he endeavours to shew that αὐ the plagues 
except the tenth had a direct reference to Kgyptian superstitions. 
Thus in the case of the plague of gnats, of murrain among the 

cattle, of leprous diseases, of the beetle, of hail, as well that of 
locusts, no such allusion is apparent. 

IV. Duration or tie Isrartires ΙΝ Ecaypr.—How long 
were the Israchites in Egypt? According to Exodus xii. 40 
they were 450 years ; the number £00 in Genesis being a round 
number and therefore less exact than the same with a fraction. 

There are diflienlties connected with 480 years as the 
time of the Israelites in Egypt, which are embarrassing. 
Kohath, the son of Levi, who had gone down into Egypt with 
a father (Genesis. xlyi, S$; 11), Tis ed only 1838 years (Exodus 

1. 18). Amram his son, the futher of Moses, lived 137 years 
odie v1. 20). Moses was eighty years old when he led the 
children of Isracl out of the land. These added together make 
but 350 years, not 490, Besides, Kohath’s age when he went 
down into Eeypt should be subtracted, as also the years during 
which the fathers lived with the sons. 


δ On the Plagues of Egypt, 1811, Sve. 
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To remove this diffeulty some alter the text and appeal to 
the authority of the Samaritan copy, as well as to the Septu- 
agint. The former reads, ‘“ Now the sojourmng of the children 
of Israel and of their fathers whieh they sojourned in the land 
of Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 years.” The 
latter has the following, “‘ Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel which they sojourned in the land of Egypt and in the 
land of Canaan was 430 years.” The Vatican text, in some 
copies 1s more conformable to the Samaritan text by the imser- 
tion ‘they and their fathers” after ἣν παρωκησαν. By adopt- 
ing this reading, the period embraees the time from Abraham’s 
entranee into the land of Canaan till the exodus. Thus from 
that patriarch’s coming into the sacred land till the birth of 
Isaae was twenty-five years (Gen. xu. 4, xvi. 1, 21); Isaac was 
sixty years old when Jacob was born (Gen. xxv. 26); and Jacob 
was 130 years of age when he ummigrated into Egypt, making 
the number 215 years, 1.6., 20 + 60 +180. This leaves 215 
years for the aetual sojourn in Egypt. 

We cannot approve of the expedient, though John Morin, 
Cappell, Kennicott, Houbigant, Geddes, ete., resort to it. The 
Hebrew text is entire; and the addition of the words supplied 
by the Samaritan and Septuagint is foreign to the scope of the 
narrative. Why the previous sojourn 1 Canaan should be in- 
serted does not appear ; and it would certainly be inappropriate. 
The supplementary words were manifestly interpolated by men 
who thought that they could remove the difficulty of the place 
by means of them. The more difficult reading is generally to 
be preferred; as in the present ease, where almost all authority 
is on its side. And it should be observed, moreover, that the 
words καὶ ἐν γῇ χαναάν were not in all copies of the Greek 
version; for aceording to Theophilus of Antioch, they were 
wanting in the most ancient ones belonging to the sceond cen- 
tury of the Christian era. But supposing the Masoretic text to 
be genuine and uncorrupted, to which all the evidenee un- 
doubtedly leads, is it possible to elicit from it ὦ sense equivalent 
to that which the Samaritan effects? So some imagine, think- 
ing that a double synecdoche lies in the passage ; the children of 
Israel ineluding their fathers, and Egypt comprehending Canaan. 
Agreeably to this method, Jonathan, the Chaldee interpreter, 
paraphrases, “and the days which the ehildren of Israel re- 
mained in Egypt were thirty times seven years, that 15, 210 
years; and the number 4830 years is from that time when the 
Lord spake with Abraham—viz., on the fifteenth of the month 
Nisan, between the divided parts of the animals.” The reference 
is to Genesis xv. 10-I4. The same computation 15 followed by 
the apostle Paul in Gal. i. 17, where he makes 430 years clapse 
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from the covenant made with Abraham till the giving of the 
Mosaic law. ‘The obvious sense of the passage is against the 
twofold syneedoche; and whether we compute the 430 years 
from the ratifying of the covenant with Abraham, or from the 
entrance of that patriarch into Canaan, the difficulties are 
neither removed nor lessened. ‘ The oppressive measures of the 
Keyptian king for checking the increase and annihilating the 
encrgies of the Israelites, must have commenced at least 100 
years before the Exodus, because Moses was then eighty years 
old, and already a considerable time before his birth the cruel 
policy of the king had been carried into effect. Now, is it in 
any way probable, that a family of sixty-nine persons should, in 
not more than about 100 years, increase to a nation so formid- 
able as to make the powerful king of a great monarchy tremble 
at the idea of their possible resistance ?” } 

As there ean be little doubt that the Masoretic reading is 
correct, and that the sense of it is such as to include merely the 
sojourn in Keypt, we must seek for some other method of re- 
moving the difficulty. The most plausible is that proposed by 
Koppe,? who conjectures that all the genealogy of Levi is not 
given, but that several intermediate generations between Kohath 
and Airam, or between the former and Moses, are dropped. 
The same critic appeals for confirmation to Numbers 111, 28, 
where the family of Kohath is said to have consisted, even in 
the time of Moses, of 8,600 souls. Dividing that uumber be- 
tween the four sons of Kohath, Amram, Izhar, Hebron, and 
Uzzicl, the posterity of Amram who had only two sons would 
appear to have increased in one generation to 2,150 males, which 
is ineredible. Henee Kohath cannot have been the grandfather 
of Moses. It appears very probable, that all the heads of 
families from Levi to Moses in a direct line, are not mentioned. 
This solution is exposed to no serious objection. Perhaps the 
specifications of the ages belonging to heads of families were 
derived from another source than that which supplied the ac- 
count of the whole time of sojourning in Eeypt from a less 
exact one. Others think that the number is mythical or tradi- 
tional, as in the case of other numbers, both ages of men and 
periods of time. Accordingly Bunsen conjectures that the so- 
journ in Eevpt lasted 1,440 years ;? while Lepsius makes it but 
ninety.’ Tf we departed from 430, we should much prefer the 
hypothesis of Bunsen, since it allows ample time for the increase 
of the Keyptians to the great host of 600,000 fighting men, 


Kaliseh’s Commentary on Exodus, Introduction, p. 13. 
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besides women and children. Perhaps 480 years is not too 
small a period for so great increase. A careful computation may 
shew that it 1s at least possible. 

V. PassaGr oF THE Rep Sea.—lIn conformity with historical 
characteristics elsewhere observable in Exodus, the narrative of 
the passage across the Red Sea must not be viewed as literal 
history. It is history penctrated with poetry or legend. Later 
traditions exaggerated the event, surrounding it with wonder. 
The originally few and simple particulars were subsequently 
enlarged ; being invested with a garb woven for them by the 
admiration of a younger race looking back with pride to the 
history of their fathers. 

There is an ebb and flow in the Arabian gulf. This is well 
attested both by the aneients and moderns. It is but natural to 
suppose that Moses, who was acquainted with the peculiarities of 
the sea, took advantage of the ebb tide whieh was assisted by a 
strong north-east wind. At the time of the ebb, the channel 1s 
easily forded in the neighbourhood of Suez. Niebuhr, Napoleon, 
Russegger, Carne, and Tischendorf, rode through it, north of 
Suez. Arabs accompanied Niebuhr on foot. Parallels occur in 
ancient times, when great generals taking advantage of the tide 
led their armies through waters, to the astonishment of after 
ages. Josephus mentions, in connexion with the occurrence, the 
passage of Alexander the Great through the Pamphylian Sea, at 
Phaselis.! Of Callisthenes who accompanied Alexander in his 
expedition Eustathius says he wrote, “how the Pamphylian 
Sea did not only open a passage for Alexander, but, by rising 
and elevating its waters did pay him homage as its king.” ” Of 
Seipio, Livy relates that as he was besieging new Carthage, 
when it was about mid-day and a strong north wind blew along 
with the ebbing tide, the place became so shallow that he led 
his warriors through the water. The thing was given out as a 
prodigy, as thongh the gods had turned the sea to allow the 
Romans to cross. 

Various hypotheses have been resorted to for the purpose 
of clearing away the difficulty arising from the fact that 
such a multitude of people as two millions could not cress 
at a single ebb-tide. The numbers however may be exag- 
eerated; or the strong wind may have retarded the flow of the 
tide for a longer period than usual. The narrative as 1t now 
stands is a poctical legend. The reflection subjoined by Jose- 
phus to his account of the event is singular: “1 have given 


Y Antiqg: IL. παῖς δὲ 

2 Notes to the third Book of the Iliad. See Strabo, Book xiv. p. 666; Arian 1. 
26; Appian Bell. civile 2, p. 522; Plutarch Alex. 17. 

3 Hist. Rom. xxvi. 40. 
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every particular of this story Just as 1 found it in the sacred 
books. But let no man be surprised at the strangeness of it, 
that such an ancient and innocent people should find a way 
opened for their escape through the sea, either by the will of 
God, or the concurrence of natural causes. Since m a like case 
as it were of yesterday the Pamphylian Sea retired before Alex- 
ander King of Macedon, and opened him a passage, where there 
was no other way for him, when God had a mind to put an end 
to the Persian empire. And this is affirmed by all who have 
written of his actions. But for these things let every man take 
them an what sense he best likes.” ! 

VI. Mosgs’s Sonc.—The song of Moses in the fifteenth 
chapter was not written by Moses himself. It is a Palestinian 
production. If any part of it was sung at the time the 
IIcbrews crossed over, it was probably the words of the first 
verse— 

Sing unto the Lord 
For he hath triumphed gloriously ; 


The horse and his rider 
Hath he thrown intv the sea. 


This was probably repeated with some variations by the 
singers and musicians. Allusions are made in it to a time con- 
siderably after the song is said to have been first sung; for 
example in the seventeenth verse— 


Thou broughtest them in and plantedst them 

In the mountain of thine inheritance ; 

In the plaee, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 
In the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established. 


Here the temple on mount Zion seems to be meant. If so, the 
poem was not prior to Solomon’s time. The name M! for AYA 
also oceurs in the second verse, which was not formed till the 
practice of abbreviating names and connecting them with others 
began. Except in Exodus xvii. 16, where it is used by the 
Jchovist, and in Solomon’s Song viii. 16, it never oceurs but in 
late writings, such as the Psalms. The poem as we now haye it 
is Elohistie. 

Though the prose account in the fourteenth chapter differs 
from the poetical one in the fifteenth in various particulars, we 
ean hardly determine which is the more ancient. An able 
writer considers the song the older; especially because of the 
nineteenth verse (xv). ‘The hand of the Jchovist appears in 
the fourteenth not in the fifteenth, and therefore the latter is 
older. 

VIL. Tne DecaLrocus.—On comparing the decalogue as 
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recorded in Ex. xx. 2-17 and Deut. v. 6-21, it will be ob- 
served, 

1. That it 1s equally said of both, “ God spake all these words” 
(Ex χὰ 1. Deut.v..22): 

2. Notwithstanding such express declaration, the following 
diversities occur. In Deut. v. 12, the term seep corresponds 
to remember in Ex. xx. 8, and the last elause of the former verse, 
“as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee,” 1s wanting in 
Exodus. In Deut. v. 14, is the addition, ‘“ thine ox nor thine 
ass,’ as well as the clause, “that thy man-servant and thy 
maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” Again in Deut. v. 16, 
two new clauses are supplied, “ And that it may go well with 
thee,” and, ‘as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee.”’ The 
copulative conjunction is prefixed to the last four command- 
ments in Deuteronomy. In the ninth and tenth the terms 
“falsehood” and “covet”? are not the same as in Exodus. The 
tenth has also the first two elauses in a different order from that 
in Exodus, and adds “ his field.” 

3. The above diversities shew that the ipsissima verba spoken 
by God cannot be in both, beeause both do not exactly agree. 

4. It is possible, however, that the ¢psissima verba may be in 
one or other. Accordingly the majority of expositors take the 
record in Exodus for the exact one, supposing that as Moses was 
speaking to the people in the latter case, he recited from 
memory not from the tables of stone, and therefore there 15 
some variation of terms. A few however think that the record 
in Deuteronomy is the more exaet, because when Moses re- 
corded the words in Exodus he had heard the deealogue pro- 
nouneed ; whereas when he repeated it in Deuteronomy, 10 was 
in his hands. anseribed in permanent letters. 

d. If the rigidly literal meaning of the phrase, “ God spake 
these words,” is not adhered to in the ease of the one record, it 
need not in the case of the other. Or, if the cognate clause 
used in both books, “that God wrote them on two tables of 
stone,” be not hter ally pressed in one ease, there is no necessity 
for doing so in the other. It seems probable to us, that the 
record in Exodus is the more exact. That in Deuteronomy has 
an amplification corresponding to the style of the book. 

6. We suppose that the record in Exodus is the older one. 
Yet it would be hazardous to assert that it is the exaet original, 
It is very improbable that both proeceded from one and the 
same writer, beeause on the prineiple of strict Qterality of language 
he contradicts himself. Both are substantially the decalogue ; 
but Moses did not write both. Indeed he could not have 
written either in its present form, because that in Exodus is 
Jehovistic, and older than the record in Deuteronomy. If we 
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have the decalogue in spirit and substance it is sufficient ; as 
we certainly have it in both, without insisting on the literal and 
rigid interpretation which assumes that the articulate words 
were pronounced by Jehovah in the air and hearing of men; or 
that He wrote them with His finger on the tables of stone. As 
far as the language consists with the true nature of Deity, it 
may be said that commandments were communicated and 
written by Tim, @e., through the mind of Moses his servant 
who was peeuliarly suited for the work. 

The ten words in their original form were very short. They 
were simply ten commands, uttered at first ma loud voice anud 
the rolling thunder and flashing lightnines. Moses carried the 
tables in his hand; hence they must have contained but a few 
words. Ile afterwards enlarged them by supplementary terms, 
in which form they were entered in his corenant-book. 

VIII. Firsr [xstrrutron or THE SABBATH.—As the sabbath 
is spoken of at ercation, some have supposed that it was first 
instituted at that time. Dut this appears to be incorreet— 

rst, Beeause we find in Nehemiah, where the favours con- 
ferred by Jehovah on the Israelites who had lately come out of 
Kevpt are enumerated, “Thou ecamest down also upon mount 
Sinai, ete... .. and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, 
and commandedst them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand 
of Moses thy servant” (ix. 13, 14). These words cannot properly 
be explained of renewing the law of the Sabbath, because making 
known does not apply to what has been already given and is 
consequently known before. The same conclusion tollows from 
Ezck. xx. 10, 11, 12, “ Wherefore I caused them to go forth 
out of the land of Egypt, and brought them into the wilderness. 
And I gave them my statutes, and shewed them my judgments, 
which if a man do he shall even live in them. Moreover also, 
T gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign between me and them,” 
ete., clearly shewing that ritual precepts and sabbaths were 
eiven together in the wilderness. 

Seeondly, The Israelites kept the first sabbath mentioned in 
Neripture, in the wilderness, on the twenty-sceond day of the 
second month (Ex. xvi.). The fiftecuth of the same month was 
spent In murnnwing and marching. If therefore they observed 
the sabbath before the twenty-sceond, they must haye kept it on 
another day. 

Thirdly, The Seripture never speaks of the sabbath having 
been kept hefove the time of Moses. This is exceedingly strange 
if such wn institution, so sacred and important to the human 
race, had been appointed at the beginning of time. In all the 
journeys of the patriarchs recorded in Genesis, no cessation is 
hinted on account of the seventh day. Amid the frequent men- 
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tion of priests, offerings, altars, sacrifices, groves, prayers, giving 
of thanks, vows and “such like, not a word about the sabbath 
occurs. The silence respecting it from Moses to the end of 
David’s reign, which was no more than four hundred and forty 
years, is by no means analogous. 

Fourthly, The testimony of the fathers is unanimous in favour 
of this view: Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, might be 
quoted. 

If the sabbath was a part of the Jewish law promulgated at 
mount Sinai, it follows that it was given to the Israelites alone. 
This 1s plainly declared in Exodus, especially in the thirty-first 
chapter and thirteenth verse, “ Verily my sabbaths ye shall 
keep, for it is a sign betireen me and you, throughout your gene- 
rations,” ete., compared with the seventeenth verse, ‘it is a sign 
between me and the children of Isvracl for ever.’ There is no 
proof that it was borrowed from the day of Saturn in ancient 
heathenism particularly that of Egypt. 

Some have tried to find an indication of the day in Gen. iv. 3, 
where the phrase BY! } p> at the cud of days, occurs; but the 


interpretation is erroneous. And the word, remember, mm Ex. 
xx. 8, does not imply the previous existence of the institution ; 
it 1s only designed to call attention to the day as one to be 
remembered. 

When it is said, that the law of the sabbath, being placed 
among other moral laws, should itself be considered moral, 
and therefore of perpetual obligation : the argument 1s irrelevant 
becuuse very dissimilar laws are put tog ether in the Peutateuch ; 
and if the decalogue be a summary of the entire law, as sore 
suppose, it must exhibit together precepts of different kinds, 
moral, judicial, and ceremonial. Even if it contain the moral 
law alone, as many theologians have supposed, we must yet 
assume that it has an unessential as well as essential, a per- 
manent and a changeable element; that 1t has Jewish particulars 
and a Jewish form. But indeed the decalogue is merely a com- 
pendious statement of what is especially forbidden and what 
should be principally observed in a theocracy. It is neither a 
system of ethics nor an abstract of all commandments. The 
attempt to explain it spiritually by transferring the superior 
morality of the christian religion to the old law, is contrary to 
sound principles of interpretation. Yet this has been done by 
the Westminster divines and others, who discover all our duties 
to God and man abundantly in the brief abstract prescribed to 
Israel under the theocracy. Writers hke Macdonald® boldly 
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speak of its perfections, and hold that its morality is equal to that 
of the gospel; not perceiving that such praises of Judaism dis- 
honour Christianity. All the commands of the first table are 
mainly directed against idolatry, with which the fourth com- 
mandment agrees; for the observance of the sabbath was an 
avowal of the Jewish belief in creation, contrary to the Gentile 
notion of the eternity of matter. We do not hold that the 
fourth commandment is moral. It was a positive institution, 
and has therefore disappeared with Judaism.! 

It is almost supertlous to say, that the Zord’s day, or first 
day of the week observed by Christians in commemoration of 
Christ’s resurrection, has nothing to do with the Jewish sabbath. 
The one was not changed for the other, nor has it come in 
place of the other. Each rests on its own basis. The seventh 
lay was expressly commanded to be kept as a day of sacred rest 
by the Jews, with whose economy it has passed away. The 
first day of the week rests on no divine precept in the New 
Testament. Its observance depends on the authority of ¢he 
church, or the general consent of Christians. Expediency alone 
is all that it has to commend it. The apostle Paul plainly 
teaches that all days to the Christian are alike sacred in 
themselves, because the only thing that hallows a day is the 
performance of one’s appropriate duties. A day spent in the 
manner which Scripture and Providence direct, becomes sacred 
by that means. Destitute of holiness in itself, it is conseerated 
by the spirit brought to it. 

IX. Division or tHE Ten CommManpMENts.—With regard 
to the division of the ten commandments a good deal has been 
written, though the subject is of little importance. The tables 
are said to have been written on both sides (Ex. xxxii. 15); 
and the number of the commands is stated to be fen in Ex. 
xxxly. 28, Dent. ivy. 18, x. 4. The points in which diversity 
of opinion is entertained are the way of making up ten com- 
mandments, and the number eontained in each table. 

1. How the number ten is made up. Tere there are three 
ways of arrangement. 

(a) Following the authority of Augnstine, the Romish and 
Lutheran churches make the first commandment embrace 
ix. xx. 2-6. The ninth ts, “thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s house,” and the tenth, “thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,” ete. The others are as usual. Augustine himself, 
however,” following the text of Deuteronomy in preference to 
that of Hxodus, takes the ninth to be, “thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s wife,” and the tenth, “thou shalt not covet thy 


' See Hessey’s Bampton Lecture on Sunday, pp. 1-128. 
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neighbour’s house,” ete. In this order of the ninth and tenth, 
but few have followed him. Sonntag! does so. In favour of 
this division the accentuation has been quoted. The text is 
furnished with a twofold aceentuation, and the upper of the two 
comprehends all Ex. xx. 2-6, in one verse. But this accentua- 
tion seems to have been made for the purpose of public reading. 
The division into paraschs or sections has likewise been adduced 
for the Augustinian arrangement. But in relation to the 
Sethuma dividing the last commandment into two (Ex. xx. 14), 
many good MSS. and editions do not contain it. Different 
Jewish traditions probably led to these diversities in the appa- 
ratus of the Masoretic text. 

(ὁ) The modern Jews make the preface, “I am the Lord 
thy God,” etc., the first commandment, and begin the second 
with the words, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
What are the ninth and tenth in the preceding arrangement 
make here the tenth only, viz., Ex. xx. 14. This view was 
adopted by Julian the Apostate; and is found in the Talmud 
(Gemara, Makkoth 24a), in the commentaries Mechilta and 
Pesikta, in the Targum of Jonathan ; in Abenezra, Maimonides 
and others. 

(6) The third view 15 that current in the Greek and Reformed 
churches as well as among the Socinians. According to it the 
second commandment begins, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image,” ete., the first being, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.’”’ The oldest testimony in favour of this 
is that of Philo? and Josephus.* The coineidence of these 
Jewish writers shews that they did not give their own private 
opinion merely, but the prevailing one of their nation. Origen! 
and Irenaeus’ adopt the same. So too Greg. Nazianzen and 
Ambrose. The form of the second verse in Ex. xx., “1 am the 
Lord thy God which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage,” is against its being con- 
sidered the first commandment. It is a simple assertion. The 
third and fourth verses are materially distinct, and relate to 
different things, viz., polytheism and image-worship. Hence 
the third verse must be taken as the second commandment. 
The last commandment naturally consists of the fourteenth 
verse, and cannot be separated into two. We can conceive of a 
division according to the Deuteronomic recension, viz., first the 
desire of impure gratification, and then that of lucre, thus 
making two commandments; but the Exodus recension is the 
original and better one. 


1 Studien und Kritiken for 1836, 1 Heft; and 1837, 2 Heft. 
2 Quis rerum diy, haer. $35. De deealog. § 12. 3 Antiqq. v. 5. 
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In the succession of several commandments there is also some 
diversity. In favour of the Masorctic text are the LAX. on 
Deut. v., Josephus, and Matt. xix. 18. But im Ex, xx. the 
LXX. put the prohibition of adultery and stealing before that 
of murder. On the other hand Philo, Rom. xii. 9, and Clement 
of Alexandria, arrange the three commandments, “thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” “thou shalt not kill,” “thou shalt not 
steal.”’ 

2. (a) In relation to the number of commandments in each table, 
the Philonian view is that there are five in cach. The first refers 
to our love to God, the second to our love towards our neighbour. 
The duty to parents is put into the first because that command- 
ment has also to do with love to God, our parents bemg God’s 
earthly representatives to their children. It certainly forms 
a natural transition to the second table. The New Testament 
favours this opinion, for in Matth. v. 21 “thou shalt not kill” 
is Introduced as if it made a new paragraph or the beginning 
of a new table. We do not look upon Ephs. vi. 2 either as a 
proof for the command respecting parents beginning the second 
table, or for its belonging to the first. 

(4) Ambrosiaster makes the first table consist of four eom- 
mandments, the seeond of six.) This view is adopted by Calvin? 
aud by the Westminster Divines in their two Catechisms. The 
objection made by the Genevese Reformer to having the com- 
mand respecting parents in the first table is that it confounds 
the distinetion between religion and charity, and is opposed to 
the words of Matthew xix. 19. 

(c) The Augustinian view followed by the Lutheran and Catho- 
he Church 15 that the first table consists of three, the seeond of 
seven commandments. What influenced Augustine in favour of 
the three was the doctrine of the Trinity. This is absurd. The 
numbers three and seven are certainly sacred numbers in the 
Bible. 

We have little hesitation in following the Philonian division, 
as best attested by ancient evidence, most aceordant with the 
sense, and most favourable to symmetrical strueture. Five com- 
mandments in each table is the most natural allotment. Geff- 
ken,* Ochler,! snd Meier,® among others may be referred to as 
advocatng the old Philo-Josephus view of the commandments. 
The Augustinian is defended, with great learning, by Sonntag 
and Kurtz.® 
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AX. WHAT IS MEANT BY Gop SpEAKinc.—“ God spake all 
these words” (Exodus xx. 1).—To understand the language of 
the Old Testament aright, it 1s necessary to recollect that 
it contains a revelation in the general sense of that word, or 
an uncovering of truth; the development of that truth by 
mind under the influence of God’s Spirit. It 1s a record of 
the growth of human intelligence in relation to the Deity— 
of the revelation made by Spirit to spirit. When therefore 
God is deseribed as speaking to man, he does so in the only way 
in which He who is a Spirit can speak to one encompassed with 
flesh and blood; not to the outward organs of sensation but to 
that mtelligence which is kindred to Himself the great Fountain 
of knowledge. The feeble consciousness of God in man ex- 
presses itself in that form. Thus it is not to be supposed that 
the Eternal Being spake the Deealogue audibly in the air, in 
articulate sounds, simply because the writer says, “God spake 
all these words, saying” (Ex. xx.1). In like manner, when He 
appeared to the patriarchs, called to them, addressed them by 
name, commanded them to do certain things; or when Lis angel 
appeared, which is only a different expression for Hinself, we must 
resolve the thing into a strong manifestation of the spiritual 
consciousness in man. When the soul is powerfully impelled by 
a sense of the divine to give expression to its thoughts, one may 
enunciate the act of its doing so by making the Deity speak in 
an audible and external manner as thongh he were a man 
speaking to men. It is of some importance to understand the 
visible appearances and spoken words of Deity in the Old Testa- 
ment books, especially the earliest ones, because they are fre- 
quently apprehended in a sense materially literal, from the rude 
conceptions of the writers having so described them. This is 
hardly compatible with the nature of the Divine Being. The 
only true, philosophical, view of all such manifestations as 
are related in the form of outward phenomena or sensible 
signs, is to consider them nothing more than forms of er- 
pression indicative of spiritual conceptions. God spake to 
Abraham is tantamount to saying, that the consciousness of God 
in Abraham was a strongly impelling motive. That patriarch 
was the first who became divinely impressed with the idea of a 
pure and holy God, and who determined to obey him. His heart 
and conscrence spake within him of one God totally different from 
the gods of the nations ; and he acted accor dingly. All the com- 
munications of Jchovah to Moses must be explained i in the same 
way. The divine intelligence in that distinguished lawgiver 
led him on from step to step. It was not by the audible voice 
and visible appearances of Deity that the leader of Israel from 
bondage was guided ; but rather by his own mind and conscience 
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enlightened from on high. His reason and heart were spiritu- 
ally exalted above his age. This principle of interpretation 
should be applied to the instances in which the Supreme Being 
is depicted as talking with him, or appearing to him in a visible 
form. 

Our observations will commend themselves to him who per- 
eelves that the mode of revelation we have been speaking of 
relates to a mythic and traditional period described by later 
writers. The Jews were mainly influenced by outward things, 
especially in the carliest time of their history. The sensuous 
proceeds from the crude apprehension of a rude age. In the 
infaney of man’s history abstract ideas are reached with dif_i- 
culty. Anthropomorphism is common. The development of 
man’s spiritual nature is presented in an outward and palpable 
form, not merely because the writers themselves did not pene- 
trate beneath the letter, but because their contemporaries occu- 
pied a lower stand-point. Removed too from the period 
described, the sacred authors apprehended the old history of 
their nation as moulded and magnified by tradition. In the 
progress of oral transmission, the supernatural arises out of the 
natural in the record. The Deity is frequently introduced as 
holding immediate converse with his favoured servants. ILeroes 
are invested with attributes of transcendant excellence. The 
outward form, therefore, of expressing the God-consciousness in 
man is the only natural one when that consciousness is feeble 
and imperfect. Thus the sacred authors are to be regarded as 
nothing more than representatives of the intelligence of their 
age in relation to the Deity. The consciousness of the divine 
to which the national mind had attained at the period is re- 
flected in them. In the progressive development of truth among 
the Hebrews the writers mark its different stages. Not that the 
people generally had attained to their conceptions ; but that such 
representatives stood at the head of the religious growth of 
humanity, and were therefore selected to carry ‘it forward. 
While participating in many ideas of their contemporaries, 
they were often in advance of them. The great and eternal 
One reveals himself through and by man, in conformity with 
the gradual development of the human mind. The growth of 
man’s apprehension of God marks the progress of revelation. 
The deine in man—that which allies him to the Omniscient— 
unfolds itself in harmony with the law of its nature, giving ex- 
pression to itself in sensuous forms. God speaks to man, or man 
speaks of God, agreeably to the era described or the idiosyneracy 
of the writer. A knowledge of the Supreme more or less im- 
perfect characterises such communications. The communica- 
tions are human; but they are also divine as being the utter- 
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ances of the divine in man αὐ the tune. They are, in short, a 
divine revelation. 

The truth of our observations is evident from the same writer 
saying in Exodus xxxiv. 1, “And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Hew thee two tablos of stone like unto the first: and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were in the first tables, 
which thou brakest ;”? and in xxxiv. 28, “He (Moses) wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten command- 
ments.” In the Jehovist’s view it was a matter of indifference 
whether he said “ the Lord wrote,” or ‘ Moses wrote.” On 
comparing too the two copies of the decalogue in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, it will be found that the words spokeu by God are 
given in both—the same which are said to have been written by 
Him in both—though the words of the two copies are not iden- 
tical, shewing that the exaet letter and form of the record should 
not be urged but rather the edea conveyed in it, viz., that the 
decalogue was delivered to the Israelites by Moses under divine 
guidance. In that decalogue the ethies and monotheism of the 
distinguished Israelite are embodied, evincing an advanced 
stage of the divine consciousness in him. It does not follow 
therefore from the prefatory words, ‘the Lord spake unto 
Moses,” that the law so introduced was timediately dietated to 
the Jewish leader by the Divine Mind. The arrangement was 
one of Moses himself. Thus we read in Nun. xiu. 1, “ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Send thou men that they may 
search the land of Canaan.” The Deuteronomist writing at a 
later period, of the same arrangement, represents the people 
proposing the measure to Moses, who on consideration resolved 
to execute it, because it approv ed itself to his heart and con- 
science : “‘ Ye came near unto me every one of you and said, We 
will send men before us, and they shall search us out the land ; 

. and the saying pleased me well, and I took twelve men of 
you, one of a tribe” (Deut. i. 22, 23). In the same manner, an 
important social arrangement is declared to have been made by 
Moses at the suggestion of Jethro his father-in-law, who says in 
proposing it, “ ‘if thou shalt do this thing, and God command 
thee so, then thou shalt be able,” etc. (Ex. RV t2o) Duta 
Deut. 1. 9, ete., Moses speaks of the same institution as his own, 
without any reference to Jethro, or the divine command of 
which Jethro spoke. 

It will be seen from these examples that laws prefaced by 
such words as “the Lord said unto Moses, ‘promulgate such and 
such,’’’ must not be supposed to have emanated directly from the 
divine mind. They were conceived in the mind of Moses him- 
self—the judgment, sagacity, and wisdom which were in him 
being the gifts of God. Accordingly such laws were sometimes 
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qualified or repeated. Fither Moses himself, subjected to a dis- 
eiphne which tended to his own improvement as well as the 
people’s, saw fit to change or modify certain laws in the pro- 
eress of time; or they were altered by the experience of a 
subsequent age. Their defects were supplied, or better mea- 
sures devised. The progressive legislation of the Pentateuch 
proves that it did not come directly from God; since the Divine 
Bemeg does not make himself wiser by experiment. It is true 
indeed, that his administration has regard to the condition and 
benefit of those whom it concerns, leading them on by suecessive 
arrangements from one step to another ; “but He knows the end 
from the beginning, and eannot be supposed to dictate to one age 
what is repealed in another. Progress in spintual knowledge 
comes from hun only fudieetly, thr ough men enlightened by his 
erace. The dey elopment i is human ; though there is no impro- 
pricty In vepresenting it as dive, because the laws and institu- 
tions of the Israchtes were the expression of the most enlight- 
ened men belonging to the period of their establishment. In 
Ifis communications to the creatures, God adapts himself to their 
condition and benefit through the mstrumentality of his intelli- 
eent creatures themselves. He teaches them the highest lessons 
by representatives selected from themsclyes, who, under a divine 
unpulse, carry them onward mn the career of progress, eivilisa- 
tion, and purity. 

These remarks are confirmed by what is related in Ex. 
20-22 compared with xi. 1-35; xn. 55; where Jehov te 15 
deseribed as cominanding the Israelites fo borrow of the ᾿ρνγ- 
tians gold and silver, jewels and raiment, and so to spoil the 
Egyptians. Whether the narrative admits of an explanation 
that clears the Israelites tn what they did trom the charge of 
robbery, 15. ἃ re that need not now be investigated. Tf the 
words in Tix. mi. 20-22 be taken /teradly or jiston ically, they 
represent Jeho ai as commanding an immoral thing. Hence 
that method of mterpretation must be abandoned. The writer, 
elving expression to his own moral consciousness, represents the 
Deity as directly enjoming the people to do a thing dishonest 
in itself. This shews the imperfect development of the divine 
to whieh the suthor’s age had attained. To a transaction 
occurring in the history of the chosen people under divine pro- 
vidence tie transfers the divine tutention, and writes accordingly. 
Tt is even said that the Lord gave the people furour iu the sight of 
the Egyptians, so that the latter lent the Israclites, and were 
spoiled by them. As God cannot command «a thing immoral in 
itself, τῷ is apparent that the language employed by “the writer is 
the reflection of the God-consciousness within him—an imperfect 
consclousness. IIe wished to shew that the action of the 
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Israelites had the sanction of God, which it could not have had. 
We cannot see any fair way of clearing the Israelites from the 
charge of robbery and deceit. It makes no ditference whether 
the verb translated borrow means to ask or demand. The re- 
presentations made to the Egyptians by the Israelites when they 
borrowed or asked the jewels was, that they were gomg a three 
days’ journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to the Lord God. 
They conveyed the impression that they were about to return. 
Here were the deception and dishonesty, which cannot be justitied 
by any ingenuity such as that of Josephus. Interpreters may 
imagine justifying circumstances on behalf of the Israelites; che 
tert itself knows nothing of them. 

If further confirmation were needed, we might also refer to 
2 Sam. xxi. 1, etc., where it is related that there was a famine 
in the days of David during three years, and when he imqured 
of the Lord the eause of it, “ Zhe Lord answered, It is tor Saul 
and for his bloody house, because he slew the Gibeonites.”” Δί 
this time, the legitimate sons of Saul were dead, and their 
children too, except Mephibosheth. The vengeance demanded 
fell therefore on Saul’s daughter’s sons, whose murder was to 
atone for the sins of their grandfather and stay the famine 
in the land. Surely Jehovah could not decree the slaughter 
of innocent grandchildren, nor even sanction such barbarous 
cruelty. Tis answer resolves itself into a priestly sentnnent 
calling for vengeance. In this case the sentiment is both 
human and revolting, opposed to Ezekiel’s utterance that the 
son should not bear the iniquity of the father. Passages hke 
this are sufficient to make the reader of the Bible cautious 
in supposing that Jehovah spake audibly to men, because the 
language Jiterally bears that meaning; or that where He 15 
said to have spoken, the utterance is direct/y sanctioned by 
Him. What is attributed to Him is only the idea of the person 
or persons who assume to speak fn His name. It must be 
judged by the standard of morality unplanted in the breast of 
common himanity and not yet effaced. Its absolute rectitude 
cannot be determined otherwise than by the pure reason of man- 
kind. No remark is necessary to shew the atrociousness of the 
priestly response relative to Saul’s descendants, which is alike 
revolting to justice and benevolence. 

The observations now made will prepare the reader tor 
receiving the proposition that whatever is reported by the 
Hebrew writers to have been commanded or sanctioned by God 
is not necessarily right or just because they used the formula 
God said, or God commanded, or God gave the Israelites Jacour in 
the sight of others. Such formula indicates nothing more than 
the ideas of the narrator or actors at the time, which may, of 
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course, have imperfeetly represented the eternal primeiples of 
justice and moralty. Even the law respeeting the water of 
jealousy (Nun. v. 12, ete.) 1s prefaueed with, ‘and the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saving,” as if it were of divine origin ; 
whereas it does not show even a just legislator ; because the man 
escapes without any pubhe disgrace, though he has falsely and 
publicly defamed a woman who undergoes the ordeal and is 
pronounced innocent. Jn like manner, we read in Josh. vn. 24, 
that Joshua took Achan and his sons and daughters and stoned 
them with stones, after which “the Lord turned from the fierce- 
ness of his anger,” .6., Jehovah was well pleased with an action 
forbidden in Deut. xxiv. 16; and not only so, but forbidden 
under has own drrection and sanction. A cruel and unjust thing 
represented in Deuteronomy as prohibited by the Deity, is done 
by Joshua with His appro ‘al, and propitiates ITis favour ! 

It is of primary importance towards aequiring just ideas of 
the Supreme Being, that our statement should be admitted, 
otherwise the most holy, merciful, and loving Father of man- 
kind will fail to be apprehended aright; and things will be 
attributed to His direct agency which are abhorrent to ΙΒ 
nature. It will else be supposed that He required the sacrifice 
of bloody vietims on His altar to propitiate His favour, and even 
enjoined the particular animals to be offered up; whereas all 
nations presented similar victims from a superstitious feeling. 
It will be beheved that God would not lead the Israclites 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, lest seemg war 
they might repent and return to Egypt (x. xi. 17). It will 
be believed that Jehovah met Moses on the w ay from Midian 
to Egypt, and sought to kill him. In short, it will be believed 
that the Almighty, was continually interfering with the attairs of 
meh even in trivial matters; that He πον ΠῚ the destrue- 
tion of ΠΠῚ5 own creatures by the hands of others, contrary to the 
immutable law of moral equity implanted in the human mind 
not to do to another what you would not have another do to you; 
that He commanded or approved the preservation of thirty-two 
thousand Midianitish virgins for the use of the Israelite warriors 
(ΝΣ αν τις 153° 21), 25, 91, 35); that Ie put the plague of 
leprosy a house (ἃ thine which shews the unperfect medical 
knowledge of the tine, converting mouldiness 1 oT wall of a 
damp house into a disease like lepr osy) (lev. xiv. 3+); that He 
authorised Moses to enact such a law as that given in Deut. 
xxn. 15, ete., which, as physicians know, is based on evidence 
so fallacious as would oftén lead to the putting of innocent 
persous to death; that He sent out lying spirits among men 
CIPS ines ΠΟΤῚ 93), and commanded as a religious duty the 
cutting off of the foreskin—the taking away w hat Ie himself 
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had made, though He makes nothing in vam; and that he 
sanctioned the belief in witchcraft by enjoming a wizard to be put 
to death; whereas we know that such belief was a superstition 
(Lev xx. 27). 

The application of what has been stated to the communica- 
tions of the prophets is obvious. When it 15 said, Zhe word of 
the Lord came, ete.; Thus saith the Lord; Son of man, write thee 
the name of the day; Gird up thy loins and speak unto them all 
that I command thee;—nothing more is meant than that inspired 
men gave expression to their inward consciousness. It is not 
intended that the Deity really spoke to their external organs of 
hearing, or that they received @ distinct commission to write. 
They were moved by their own spiritual impulse to utter or write 
the extraordinary intuitions of truth which the Spimit had en- 
abled them to reach. Zhe very werds were not dictated to them, 
nor need it be thought that they spake on every occasion because 
they received a special impulse from above to speak at that very 
time and in the very way recorded; nor that they recorded by the 
special command of God that which they did write; all that 1s 
fairly implied is that they possessed a consciousness of the divine 
which is represented aecording to the ideas of the age as coming to 
them directly from God, and were umpelled to body it forth in a 
way resulting from the circumstances of their condition. They 
said that the Holy Ghost spake by them or uttered such words, 
when their inward prophetic consciousness was revealed to others. 
The phraseology in question refers to a subjective process in the 
prophets; not to objective phenomena acting upon them from 
without. It is the external reflexion of their spiritual intw- 
tions. In short, God spake to them not by a miraculous com- 
munication foreign to human experience, but by the ward voice 
of spiritual consciousness which daily and hourly tells every one, 
if he will listen, what his work in this world 1s, and how he 
should do it. It is by human discourse, not a voice in the air, 
that the divinest presence of the Holy Spirit manifests itself. 
Well does Strachey say, “When it is taught and received for 
orthodox that God only revealed himself to men m former times 
by certain oeeasional and external miracles, and that our know- 
ledge of Him is limited to what has been written down of such 
communications, we have reason to fear that we have too little 
sense that God is always actively present with us now, and to 
suspect that our belicf is mechanical, and seeptieal, and supersti- 
tious at once.” ! 

Such as suppose outward and audible words spoken in the aw 
by Jehovah to his servants, should consistently understand in a 
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literal sense the Lord’s ae forth his hand and touching the 
mouth of Jeremiah (Jer. 1. 9); or the sending of a hand to Eze- 
kiel with the roll of a ee in it (Ezek. 1. 9, m.1). Yet they 
aduut here, that a material image is employ ed to express the im- 
ward experience of the prophets. Why then shonld they not 
allow the use of outward machinery in the other case for the 
same purpose ὕ' 

In explaining these passages as we have done, it will appear 
that such of them at least as contain narratives of facts of which 
Moses had personal experience cannot be assigned to the authorship 
of Moses without supposing him to have had rnder coneeptions 
of the Deity than we ean reasonably believe. He would not 
have encouraged the belief that such and such cords direct ly pro- 
ceeded from God—words often trivial and mean, conveying no 
moral or religious scntiment, but tending rather to fix the mind 
on objects of superstition. Who can suppose, for example, that 
after all the solemn preparation described in the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Exodus where the elders of Israel are summoned into 
the visible presence of Deity see him and live; Jehovah 
spake to Moses outwardly in the air in this strain: ‘ Tell 
the children of Israel to bring me an offermg. From every 
one Whose heart 1s willing to give, ye shall take my offer- 
ing. «And these are the ‘ollerines which ve shall take from 
them: gold and silver, and brass, and blue and purple, and 
searlet and fine nen, ὙΠ] goats’ har, and rams’ skins dyed red, 
and badgers’ skins, and shittim wood ; oil for the heht, spices fee 
anointing ol, and for sweet meense, onyx stones, ‘and stones to 
be set in the ephod, and in the breast-plate. And let them make 
me a sanctuary that 1 may dwell among them. According to 
all that I shew thee, after the pattern of ‘the tabernacle, and. the 
pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall ve make it. 
And they shall make an ark of shittim wood: two cubits and a 
half shall be the le eth thereof, and a cnbit and a half the breadth 
thereof, and a ait and a half the height thereof. And thou 
shalt overlay it with pure gold, within and without shalt thou 
overlay it, and shalt make upon it a crown of gold OU about. 
And thou shalt east four rings of gold for it,’ τος οἷον SVith 
such trifling directions no Jess than seven chapters are yi 
directions which can neither have hterally and directly proceeded 
from God hinself, nor can have been supposed by Moses to have 
done so. The mide conceptions of an age later than his assioned 
them to the Deity in the way they ὁ recorded and wrote them 
down agrecably to such belief. 

The explanation now given might be viewed in eonnection 
with the Jewish conceptions of Gan and his operations. He 15 
represented mn the Old Testament as continually active in nature, 
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preserving and upholding it. Ordinary phenomena are directly 
coupled with his agency, as snow, hoar-frost, ice, cold, the melt- 
ing of ice, ete. (Psalm exlvn. 16-18), the drops of water forming 
ain, the spreading of the clouds, the noise of thunder, weaving 
for himself a garment of light, the winter storm and tempest of 
hail by which he carries on a war with the earth, ete. (Job. 
XxXv1. 26-33; xxxvin. 8, etc.) 116 is the God of thunder, which 
is called His roice (Psalm sax > Job xXxxviie2-0)., Te as the 
imunediate author of physical evil, as plague, famine, pestilence, 
clisease, ete. (Amos 1 131. 6; Hx. vu.-xil.; compare Psalm xxviii. 
44- ple eV. 29-9502 2 cae xxiv. 15; 2 Kings xix. 3); Joel. 
and 11. ; Jonah i. 4, ete.), which are sent for the punishment and 
amelioration of mankind. [16 teaches the fingers of the success- 
ful in battle to fight (Psalm exlhv. 1). Skilful artificers are 
filled with his Spirit (Ex. kxxi. 3). His will is considered 
as arbitrary, no general plan of government being ascribed to 
him; ior is at hinted that he rules by general laws established 
from the beginning. Ifence the fr equent introduction of won- 
ders and miracles ; his forsaking or neglecting and again shew- 
ing pecuhar favour, to an indiv idual ΠΡ ἀπ lo soos eli, 
3 24; Ex. xxxiiit. 19); his loving some and “hating i 
(Mal.1. 2,3). Hven moral evil is ascribed to his agency, as the 
smiting of all the first-born in Egypt in one night (ux. xin.) ; 
the prompting of David to number the people, which was a sinful 
thing (2 Sam. xxiv. 1); and the act of hardening Pharaoh's 
hear (Eaves 21) ΒΜ spirits come from him, causing melan- 
choly and dark passions (1 Sam. xvi.). Lying spirits come forth 
from him to tempt men (1 Kines xsii. 23). The language of 
the Old Testament is ahaa with this national and one- sided 
pragmatism, even where acts are not ascribed to Jehovah. Thus 
lofty mountains are mountains of God ; very tall cedars are sini- 
larly described ; mighty hunters are hunters before God; an 
Immense city 3s one e that is great unto God (Jonah 111. 3) ; a most 
powerful and strong one is one powerful and strong mito the 
Lord (Isaiah xxvii. ὍΣ ; ἃ most powerful flame 15 a flame of Jah 
(Cant. vill. 6); a very profound sleep 1s a sleep of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 12). Such is the genius of oriental temperaments 
and tongues, founded on so viv id an apprehension of the divine 
agency as to ascribe to it every earthly process. All important 
acts are associated immediately with the agency or name of Deity. 
The God of the Hebrews was constantly interfering with the 
actions of his creatures, as well as with the operations Sof nature. 
He hated whom he would, and had merey upon whom he would 
have merey. Ignorant as the Israelites were of western meta- 
physics, they did not scruple to connect interference on the part 
of the Supreme Being with things that we know to happen 
16 
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according to the unchangeable principles of his moral law or 
the τ agency i nature which he established at first. But 
the majestic laws of all-suflicient wisdom by which the universe 
is regulated, are inflexibly maintained for the good of bound- 
less creation, without being altered in relation to the fancied 
fortunes of ΠΕ τ hat are ealled ‘ providential imter- 
positions” imply an nndignitied idea of Tim who knows the end 
from the beginning, and could wisely adapt nature beforehand 
to per form all the purposes of His will. 

tespecting aaa 7.¢e., manifestations of God to man by 
actual appearance, they should be viewed. as fiction, embodying 
that cravine in the human heart for a near, human God as it 
were, W hich many pious men feel; or rather as giving ontward 
and secnsnous expression to the Supreme Being rev ealine him- 
in the world. They have no literal objective truth. God did 
not appear 1 under a corporeal vail to any of his creatures. The 
consciousness of the divine in the Old Testament writers repudi- 
ated belief in their reality. This is proved by the definite con- 
viction clearly enunciated, that no man ean see God (Ex. xxxiil. 
20; compe dudes vie]? sii, 225-1 Sam. Vie 29): by the 
arbitrariness of the fiction, both 7 the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, especially in those symbolical transactions which are 
associated with theophanies by the prophets; and by the ditlerent 
usage observed 1 setting forth the theophanies. Thus while the 
Blohise hasan few theophanies (pei 2 SI ins oe ͵ι: 
3), they are simple and snitable. But the Jehovist introduces 
them very frequently ; and descends below the dignity of the 
subject by attributing acts and laneuage to the Deity which are 
very Iinnan. Tow “differ ently Ezekicl and Jeremiah employ 
these theophanies is obvious to the reader. We conclude there- 
fore that all the appearances of God in corporeal form are the 
fictitious dress or oriental dr apery of legendary narratives and 
poetry, serving to set forth in vivid form the idea of a Div imty 
unveiling himself in the world of mind and matter over which 
he rules. In this manner only ean the infinite Jehovah be 
worthily apprehended, by regarding him as pure spirit. Yet 
some Christian writers do not Hecate to sav, that ‘* whenever 
God visibly appeared to any of lus people, it was under the 
lamman form” (Gen. xvin.); and “a suftheient vindication of the 
language in question (anthropomorphic and anthropopathic) 15 
the distance! and correct conceptions which it conveys of the 
Great Being thus bronght down to human apprehension.’ 
From such correct conceptions” of the Divine Being we hope to 
be preserved. They degrade his nature. 

AI. Exopus or tie [srarLires IN CONNEXION witit Eayr- 
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TIAN History.—The exodus of the Israelites has been con- 
nected with Egyptian history by means of a fragment of 
Manetho preserved in J osephus, which runs thus: Ameno- 
phis, a pious king, desirous of obtaining a vision of the gods 
sueh as his predecessor Horus had enjoyed, had been advised 
by his namesake Amenophis, an inspired man, to clear the 
land of all impure persons and those who laboured under 
any bodily defeet. He aeeordingly coileeted them to the 
number of 80,000, and confined them in the quarries east- 
ward of the Nile, along with the separated portion of the 
other Egyptians. It happened that among the leprous persons, 
who in virtue of the edict were confined to this region and eon- 
demned to labour, were some learned priests. The soothsayer 
who had given advice to the king to clear his land, was alarmed 
when he thought of the hostility which he should Gna down ou 
the part of the gods by the violence offered to their ministers, 
and put an end to his life, leaving behind him a written predic- 
tion that the impure persons would obtain auxiliaries, and be 
masters of EKeypt for thirteen years. The king, mov ed by their 
sufiermes, assigned them as an abode the Typhonian city " 
Abaris, w hich had once been oeeupied by the Shepherds but wi 
then deserted. Here they chose for themselves a leader, τς 
one of the priests of Heliopolis. He formed them into a con- 
federaey, whose principle was hostility to the religion of Eeypt 
and opposition to its laws and eustoms. Jfaving fortified their 
city, they sent for aid to the Shepherds, who had been expelled 
by Tethmosis and then occupied Jerusalem, and invited them to 
invade Eevpt by the promise of re-establishing them in the 
eountry from whieh they had been expelled. Two hundred 
thousand men obeyed the call, and Amenophis went to mect 
them with 300,000 men; but, thinking that he was aeting in 
opposition to the divine will, withdrew with his forees into 
Ethiopia, leaving behind him his son Sethos, called also Ramesses 
from Rampses his father, a child of five vears old, having first 
colleeted together the most honoured of the sacred sale and 
warned the priests to bury their images. Here he remained 
during the fated period of thirteen years, while the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem and the j impure men of Egypt committed all man- 
ner of outrages, plindering the temples, mutilating the images 

f the cols, and compelling the priests to kill and cook the 
cre animals. The priest Osarsiph changed his name to Mose 
when he jomed this race. At the end of the thirteen years, 
Amenophis returned with a great force; and with his son 
Rampses attacked the Shepherds and the impure persons, and 
pursued them to the borders of Syria.! 


‘Contra Apion, 1.26527, 
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Does this account really relate to the departure of the Jews? 
Manetho certainly gives it as such; whether he regarded it as 
authentie or not. It has been supposed that it merely exhibits 
the popular belief not his own, because he introduces the narra- 
tive with the remark that We is about to write “tabulous and 
traditionary ἡ things concerning the Jews; and in speaking of 
Osarsiph altering his name to "Noses uses the expression ‘it 1s 
Saick.~ >) ns scrutiny is too minute to subject his words to. If 
Manctho does not erpressly state his own assent to the popul: .r 
behef, he speaks, at least, as if he did not reject it. It 15 in 
favour of Manetho’s own beeen m the authenticity of the narra- 
tive, that Chaeremon, whose relation is extracted from Manetho, 
identifies the expelled lepers with the Jews; with the exception 
of the fact that he makes Moses and Joseph whose Egyptian 
numes he mentions, to be their leaders. 

Josephus rejects the tale as undeservi ing of credit. But it 1s 
not necessary to follow his judgment, which was so often at 
fault. And the fact of his thinking it worth while to give the 
story at all, may be supposed to Sie that he did not really 
think as lightly of it as he pretends. It appears to us an 
original ictal tradition, perverted and diseuised by length 
of tune and national feclinos of hostility to the Jews. It shews 
the rehgious aversion of the Jews and E eyptians. The record 
in Exodus vives the entire nwuber that went forth from Eevpt 
GO0,000 men, besides women aud children. This derees pretty 
well with ΕἸ τυ τς nuwnbers, viz., 290,000 Israclites and 

880,000 Tlyksos. There can be ttle doubt, we think, that 
fier emo understood the 880,000 as the Hyksos ; while both 
he and Manetho suppose them to have united with the Israelites. 
And this agrees with the statement in Exodus, that ‘a mixed 
multitude’? went up with the Israelites; who may well have 
been a remnant of the Hyksos population that was left in the 
country cast of the delta, because the expulsion of the Ifyksos 
had not been complete. The exodus of the Israclites was accom- 
punted with disaster to the Egyptians ; as both accounts relate. 
Still it must be admitted, that the two narratives differ ina ereat 
munber of particulars. | Knobel specifies the following cireun- 
stances as unknown to the Hebrew tradition! 

I. That the Hebrews had an admixture of unclean Eeyptians, 
or UU only m unclean persons. 

That they dwelt in the whole land, and were brought 
touethe into the province cast of the Nile. 

That they were expelled fron Egypt for the sake of puri- 
fal ing the country. 


* Exegetisches Handbuch on Exodus and Leviticus, pp. 116. 117, 
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4. That they were obliged to work i the eastern stone- 
quarries. 

5. That they were led to Avaris (Pelusium), which they fort 
fied and defended. 

6. That they chose there a Wehopolitan priest for their leader. 

7. That they entered into a confederacy against the Egyptians, 
and invited the Palestinians to join them, which they did. 

8. That in union with these they made war upon Egypt, 
compelled the king of that country to Hee with his army inio 
Ethiopia, and exercised a fearful dominion over it for thirteen 
years. 

9. That they and the Palestinians were overcome in battle by 
the Egyptians, expelled by force from Egypt, and pursued to the 
borders of Syria, 

Notwithstanding this striking dissimilarity we cannot doubt 
that the same historical event, viz., the exodus of the Israelites, 
forms the basis of the Scripture and Manethonian narratives. 
If it be considered that all circumstances connected with the 
departure fron Egypt are not related by the Jewish historian ; 
that national hatred and contempt are strongly expressed in 
the Eeyvptian account; and that the Hebrew tradition 1561} 
may have been altered in some respects from what it was at 
first, in the course of cral transmission, Jess reason will appcar 
for dissevering the two records. Thus it 1s by no means mn- 
probable that many of the Hebrews were leprous, as numerous 
precautions against that disease are incorporated in the lew; 
though the real motive for leaving Egypt was not their impure 
state. Nor is it unlikely that a considerable remnant of the 
Ilyksos race was left behind (their expulsion not having been 
complete), who united with the Israelites and contributed to swell 
their numbers to such an extent as to alarm the native kings. 
But it cannot be thought probable, that Palestinian Hyksos were 
summoned to the aid of the Israelites to enable the latter ts 
effect their deliverance. The name of Amenophis creates a difi- 
culty, if he be regarded as the last of the eighteenth dynasty ; 
but he may have been introduced into the story, as Kenrick 
conjectures,! without regard to chronology; or rather, Manetho 
put him too late while endeavouring to mcorporate the popular 
tradition with the histery taken from the sacred writings. 
Ixnobel adduces several reasons for supposing that the narra- 
tive of Manetho contains the Egyptian tradition of the exodus 
of the Philistines ; but the difficulty of Amenophis the last king 
of the eighteenth dynasty being the person, according to Manetho, 
under whom that event took place presses upon his hypothesis ; 


1 Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i, p. 322. 
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so that he is obliged to assume an interchange of that king with 
-\menoplis the τ 16] the same dynasty.! Ht is better to con- 
sider the Manethonian account as the Egyptian tradition of the 
exodus of the Hebrews, distigured by national hatred as well as 
by lapse of time. 

There is another passage in Manetho, which has also been 
preserved by Joscphus, relative to the Shepherd kines. It is 
this: “We had once a king called Timacus, under whom, from 
some cause unknown to me, ae Deity was unfavorable to us, and 
there came unexpectedly from the castern parts a race of men of 
obscure extraction, who boldly invaded the country and easily 

vot possession of it by force, without a battle. Having subdued 
the princes of it, they savagely proceeded to burn the Cities, and 
rased the temples of the φοίία, inhumanly tres iting all the natives, 
murdering some of τἠν: ead carrying the wives and children of 
others into slavery. In ale end they established as king one of 
themsclyes whose name was Salatis, and he resided at Me 4mphis, 
exacting tribute trom both the upper and the lower country, and 
putting garrisons in the most suitable places. With especial 
care did he strengthen the parts towards the east, fores eeing that 
on the part of the Assyrians who were then power ‘ful, there would 
he a desire to invade their kingdom. Finding yor etore in the 
Saltic (Sathroite according to ‘Syncellus) name a city very con- 
veniently placed, lying ἐπὶ of the Bubastie river, and ealled in 
some old theological account Auaris, he built it wp and strength- 
ened it oreatly with walls, putting there a large number of 
heavy- -armed coldiers, to the wnount of 24,000 men for a guard. 
Hither he came every year about the time of harvest, partly to 
distribute the rations of corn and pay the tr oops, partly to exer- 
cise them carefully by mustermes and reviews in order to terrify 
foreign nations. ‘He died after a reign of nineteen years. After 
him Στ king called Beon reigned forty -four years 3 after 
him another, Apachnas thirty-six years and seven inonths, then 
Apophis sixty-one years, and Jannas fifty years and one month. 
Last of all Assis forty-nine vears and two mous These were 
their first six rulers, alw: ays carrying on war and destving rather 
to extirpate the Keyptians, ihe cree nation wus called 
Hiyksos, %e. Shepherd kings ; for Lyk in the sacred language 
signifies kine, and sos is a shephe rd in the common dialect. By 
putting both together we get Hyksos. But some look upon 
them as Arabians.” Josephus himself then says, * In another 
copy LT have found that Ilyk denotes not shepherd but captive 
Shepherds, for Hyk or Hak with the aspirate distinetly means 
captives : and this uppears to me more credible and accordant 


1 Exegetisches Handbuch on Exodus and Leviticus, p. 119. 
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with ancient history.”” Manetho continues: ‘These Shepherd 
kines and their descendants were masters of [gypt for five 
hundred and eleven years. After this the kings of the Thebaid 
and the rest of Egypt rose up against the Shepherds, and a 
ereat and prolonged war was carried on against them. Under 
a kine whose name was Misphragmuthosis, the Shepherds were 
expelled by him from the rest of Keypt after a defeat, and shut 
up ina place having a cireuit of 10,000 acres. This place was 
called Auaris.” Manetho says frther that.“ ‘he Shepherds sur- 
rounded it entirely with a large and strong wall, that they nught 
have a secure place of deposit for all their possessions and all their 
plunder. Thuthmosis, the son of Misphragniuthosis, endeavoured 
to take the place by siege, attacking the walls with £80,000 men. 
Despairing of taking it by siege, he made a treaty with them 
that they should leave Keypt and withdr aw, without injury, 
whithersoever they pleased; im virtue of which agreement they 
withdrew from Egypt with all their families and possessions, to 
the number of not fewer than 240,000 men, aud traversed the 
desert into Syria. But because they feared the power of the 
Assyrians who were at that time masters of Asia, they built a 
eity in that which is now ealled Judea, which tania suffice for 
so many myriads of men, and ealled it Jerusalem.” 

In another book of his, Egyptiaca, Manectho says, that this 
nation who are called Shepherds are described as captives in 
their sacred books. Josephus adds that this aecount is the 
truth ; “for the keeping of sheep was the ancient habit of our 
forefathers, and they were not unnaturally described as captives 
by the Egyptians, sinee our forefather Joseph declares himself 
to the king of the Egyptians to be a captive, and afterwards at 
the command of the king sent for his brethren into Egypt. 
Into these things however I will hereafter inquire more ac- 
curately.” 

Such is Manetho’s account of the mvasion, reign, and ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherd kings. Does it identify the Iiyksos 
with the Israelites?’ It does not. Zather does it identify 
them with the builders of Jerusalem, i.c., the Jebusites. Jose- 
phus, however, interprets Manetho as though he did identity 
the two; in wich he has been followed “by The eophilus of 
Antioch and Tatian. Yet it is an erroneous assumption, to 
whieh the whole narrative of Manetho is opposed. There is 
no point of similarity between the ancient Hebrews who went 
into Egypt and the Shepherds, except their Palestuuan des- 
cent and their retreat into Palestine. We shall not enmnerate 
the reasons adduced by those modern eritics who coincide 
substantially with Josephus in identifying the Hyksos with 
the Israclites, The arguments advanced for that purpose by 
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Hofmann, Ifengstenberg, and Delitzsch are effectually disposed 
of by Kurtz.! Of course those who look upon both as the same, 
regard the two narratives of Manctho as different forms of one 
and the same tradition ; ; since the second evidently imphes that 
the expelled lepers were the Israelites. But the two accounts 
are so different that the latter presupposes the former, and 
clearly distinguishes the I[yksos from the lepers by representing 
the ILyksos as called in to the aid of the Tsraclites and uniting 
with them. We are unable to recognise a common historical 
basis in the: two narratives: :--or 10 “identify the Hyksos and 
Israclites. Certainly Manctho separated the two peoples, how- 
ever Josephus may confound then. 

But though we look upon the ILlyksos and Israelites as 
cdistinet, we believe them to have belonged to the same Senntic 
race : perhaps the Hyksos belonged to the carlicst inhabitants of 
Palestine who had been driven away by the incoming Canaanite 
race; for though the immigration of the Cannan: into Pales- 
tine scems to have been peaceable at first, it is easy to suppose 
that they would soon begin to eneroach upon the old inhabi- 
tants, and compel them by oppression to abandon their country, 
All the similarity between the ILyksos and Israelites seems to 
have been that both belonged to the same Semitie family, but 
remotely, not in the close connection assumed by Josephus. 

We are now prepared to take up the question of rclationship 
between the Hyksos and the Hebrews who went down into Egypt 
with Jacob, The friendly reception which the Israelites met 
with, and the readiness with which the district of Goshen was 
assigned them, agree best with the supposition of the Iyksos 
race being on the throne. That Joseph would have been raised 
to the rank of vizir, that the king would have so kindly 
welcomed the family to which he belonged and promised them 
the best of the land, is scarecly compatible with the existence of 
a native dynasty reigning at the time. Neither is Jacob’s 
blessing the E gyptian “kine consonant with the haughty aver- 
sion which a native monarch must have felt and “expressed 
towards the despised shepherd-chief. At the death of the old 
man too, the whole court and all the nobles go into mourning, 
and accompany the funeral procession out of Mgypt, thus 
conveying in solemn state the body of one who must have been 
looked upon as unclean by a native dynasty. According to 
1 Chron. iv. 18, Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh marricd 
Mered an Israclite, which shews some fricndly fecling for the 
Shepherd race of Palestine, on the part of the reigning family. 
It has been said indecd on the other hand, that everything about 


1 Gcschichte des alten Bundes, vol. i}, p. 180 ct seqa, 
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the court in the time of Joseph and Jacob was the national- 
Egyptian. An interpreter was necessary for communication 
between the Israelites and Egyptians. A repugnance of tastes 
existed between them. The language, manners, usages, cere- 
monials, and worship were proper Ἕρν ptian. But if the ILyksos 
had been established two or more ecuturies in Egypt when the 
Israelites immigrated, they would have adopted the language 
and manners of the conquered people, as we know to have 
been the case in other countries, like the Tartars in China. 
We admit with Lepsius! that the occupations of the people, 
the court ceremonial, and other phenomena, shew regular 
and peaceful times, not the tyrannical sway of foreigners 
who plundered the country and burnt the temples; but the 
description given by Manctho of the ravages committed by the 
ILyksos, applies only to the first six kings, and seems strongly 
tinged with national hatred of the foreigners. The process 
of subjugation lasted for a considerable time, durmng which 
barbarities were practised. But when the storm subsided, 
and the native dynasty was foreed to submit, becoming tributary 
to the new rulers of the land, the state of soclety settled into 
recularity and calmness, and the conquerors gradually adopted 
the customs of the conquered. 

The dominion of the Hyksos lasted for six and a half cen- 
turies, and belongs to the fifteenth, sixteenth, aud seventeeth 
dynasties of Egypt. Or to speak more precisely, the Ilyksos 
period extended to five hundred and eleven years ; and with the 
one hundred and fifty-one years of the Thebaid kings, six hun- 
dred and sixty-two years. It had theretore beeun before 
Abraham. It “is remarkable that the Shepherds left so few 
traces of themselves in the country ; but this may be accounted 
for in a great measure from their rule having been a military 
one, and from separate kingdoms existing throughout the time 
of their dominion both at Thebes and Xois. The probability is, 
that the descent of the Israelites belongs to the seventeenth 
dynasty, which continued, according to Manetho and Syncellus, 
five hundred and eleven years. 

A new dynasty 15 implied i in the language “a new king arose 
who knew not Joseph.” Native sovereigns had reaseended the 
throne, and in less than ἃ eentury succeeded in expelling 
the Hyksos ; after which they looked eoldly wpon the Israelites 
who had been conneeted with the banished race ; endeavoured to 
check their increase ; and oppressed them with intolerable 
burdens. According to many, Amosis the first kine of the 
eighteenth dynasty ‘drove the Shepherd kings forth trom the 


1 In Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vol. 1. p, 146. 
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country. But Bunsen makes the event fall in that of 
Tuthmosis III., the fifth of the dynasty. It has been asked, 
Why were not the Israclites, the friends of the Hyksos, driven 
out of the country along with their protectors? ΤῸ this no 
satisfactory answer can be given, from the absence of contem- 
poraneous details. It would seem, however, both from the 
second Mancthonian narrative and the language of Ex. xii. 38, 
that the expulsion of the Shepherds was not complete; but that 
many had been left behind, with whom the Israelites would 
readily unite. Accordingly Moses led forth a composite people, 
not merely the posterity of Jacob, towards Canaan, 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the Pharach of the 
Exodus. Manetho gives Amenophis. But who was he? Ap- 
parently the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the same 
as Menepthah. We doubt whether this be the same Menepthah 
or Menophres, in whose reign the commencement of a Sothiae 
cycle took place, i.e., a eycle embracing the time between the 
heliacal rising of the brilliant Sirius (called Sothis by the 
Leyptians), and its similar rising again, equivalent to 1461 
Julian years. More probably the cycle in question begins with 
the Menepthah or Amenophis, who was the fourth king in the 
twenty-first dynasty; though Lepsius and Bunsen take the 
other view, and make him Menepthah, 1520 n.c., @e., Afene- 
pthah of the nineteenth dynasty. Lepsius agrees with Manetho, 
identifying Amenophis with Menepthah, which is very easy, 
since Africanus has Amenepthes instead of Amcnophis, A being 
prefixed. But he caleulates generations, neglecting dates between 
Moses and Solomon, and so brings out the interval 318 years, 
which, added to 1000 5.0. for the age of Solomon, certainly 
gives 1318 z.c. for that of Moses. Bunsen too follows Ma- 
netho in making Menepthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Others think that Thothmes III. expelled the Hebrews, and 
allege that his history agrees better with the assumption 
than with that of any other monarch 10 was more con- 
nected with brickmaking than any king; and on a tomb at 
Thebes belonging to the superintendent of the great buildings 
in his reign, the operation of briek-making is represented, men 
being compulsorily employed in it who are not Egyptians but 
foreigners with a Jewish physiognomy. These considerations 
only shew, that Thothmes IIT. oppressed the Israclites. The 
arguments of Lepsius who thinks that the descent of Jacob falls 
within the eighteenth dynasty, long after the expulsion of the 
Iyksos, have been answered by anticipation in the preceding 
renurks. The narrative in the Bible does not necessarily shew 
that a native dynasty was then on the throne, as he supposes. 
Ifis shortening the Israclites’ residence in Egypt to ninety years 
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appears to us singularly improbable ; especially as it involves the 
supposition that the son, or at most the grandson of the king in 
whose favour Joseph stood so high, should have no knowledge 
of a vizir who rendered such signal services to the nation. It 
is much better to calculate by centuries than by generations of 
thirty years cach ; though we admit the difficulty in the 
langnage of the promise to Abraham, “thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years. But in the fourth 
generation they shall come hither again” (Gen. xy. 13-16). No 
better explanation can be got than by taking the term genera- 
tion in the sense of century. 

With Lepsius and Bunsen we follow Manetho in identifying 
Amenophis with Menepthah, who reigned twenty years, Moses 
was thus born under Ramesses II. or Miamun, whose reign 
lasted sixty-six years, aud who was the father of Menepthah 
under whom the exodus took place. 

It is needless to refer to the hypothesis of Saalschiitz, viz., 
that the new king who began to oppress the Israclites (1x. 1. 
8) was the first Hyksos king; and that the destruction of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea coincides with the downfal of the 
Shepherd dynasty. According to this a native dynasty was on 
the throne at the descent into Egypt. The hypothesis 18 
encumbered with many difficulties; and his view of the Hyksos 
is wholly improbable. But why was every shepherd an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, if the Shepherd kings had not pre- 
viously inflicted sufferings on the people of the land, which 
they well remembered ? Does not this language imply the 
recent expulsion of the I[yksos? Not necessarily, though 
Wilkinson thinks so,! because it is the remark of the historian, 
not of Joseph himself. The suggestion of Joseph to his family 
that they should call themselves Shepherds that the land of 
Goshen might be assigned to them, is supplemented by the 
narrator’s remark, “for every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.” Why? Because though the Hyksos must have 
adapted themselves in part to the manners and customs of the 
Eeyptian people, they could not essentially alter the prevailing 
modes of thought. Though they tried to make their yoke toler- 
able every nomadic shepherd was abominated by a cultivated and 
settled people like the Egyptians, both from association and 
prejudice. The feeling seems to have been a religious one; 
shepherds being aecustomed to kill the sacred animals. It 
could not have originated with the Iyksos, because among the 
Egyptian people themselves shepherds constituted a large and 
indispensable class. 

1 Ancient Egyptians, vol. 11. chap. iv. p. 16, 
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AIT. Docrrine or ImMorrauiry ΙΝ THE PENTATEUCH.-——The 
words of Tix. 11. 6, “ Moreover he said, I am the God of th? 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” viewed in relation to Matt. xsi. 382, suggest the 
inquiry, whether the Pentateuch promulgates the doctrine of 
immortality. It is probable that Moses knew the doctrine, 
having learned it from the Egyptians; and that he developed 
it better than they by virtue of the Spint of God in him. but 
it must be admitted that if he had the same sentiments as they, 
he could not have entertained an exalted opinion of the nature 
of the soul. The dvvd of immortality held by the Egyptians was 
not an elevated one, since they supposed that unless the soul 
remained in union with the body by some secret method it 
could not continue alone but must pass from body to body, per- 
forming its circuit in three thousand years. In this way it 
is not an independent entity but subjected to body. However 
Moses may have purified this δι τ: of immortality in his own 
cogitations and brought it to the true ideal, he could not intro- 
duce it into his religion beeause it could not be proniulgated 
apart from imythology,—a thing which he keeps remote from 
his system—and because it might give occasion to the worship 
of the dead. Nor was it acrecable Yo the design of the Mosaic 
code as a system of state legislation to propose motives derived 
froma future state. It may also be true, as Warburton argues,! 
that Moses being assured of his divine mission had not the samo 
necessity with other teachers, for using threatenings drawn from 
a future world. The IIcbrew people were prone to idolatry. 
They were carnally minded, oecupymeg a low position in the 
scale of intelligence and civilisation. Bodily wants and appe- 
tites enslaved yen: so that they lusted after the flesh- -pots of 
Egypt even after deliverance from slavery. Their leader out of 
the house of bondage found them contumacious and refractory. 
The idea of a just and holy God whose power might be visibly 
displayed was what they necded; not One whose rewards and 
punishments were afar off IHenco the pencency. of the Mosaic 
discipline was to fill their minds with the fear and love of a 
present Deity, that they might have experiniental proot of a 
present avenger of Ilis holy lew, and a present protector of the 
pious. Accordinely Mosaism places the happiness of the pious 
upon earth. Terrestrial felicity is promised to the mehteous, 
The fruits of the earth in abundance; victory over enemies ; 
Jone hfe and good health ; a numerous offspring , and such like, 
are sct before those who should diligontly keep the divine laws. 
All this is associated with the presence and communion of God. 


! Divine Legation of Moses, Book ii. 8. l—v. s. 5. 
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In the same manner punishments in the present life are threat- 
ened to the wicked—the absence of terrestrial good ; premature 
death, etc. The patnarchs, ike weary travellers full of years 
and satiated with the earthly blessings they had, looked upon 
death with calmness as the resting-point of their pilgrimage ; 
without any belief in the happiness of continued existence. 
Yet the Hebrews did not think that the soul was material and 
perished with the body. Their psychology it is true was very 
imperfect, for they connected the soul with the blood through 
which it gives life to the body, and with the breath ; yet ‘they 
thought of it nevertheless as an emanation from God (Gen. Metts 
and susceptible of the divine spirit. It was also supposed to con- 
tinue after death: but here their ideas vere vague and indistinet. 
Hence the pa to be gathered to his people (Gen. CLV. 0, MEV. 
29; Numb. xx. 24, ctc.) implying a union of the dead ; and the 


word Sin sheol denoting a large subterranean abode into which 


the spirits of the dead were received (Gen, Sees) sxe 
xliv. 29; Numb. xvi. 30, 33). An obscure intimation of a 
blessed life with God is contained in the myth respecting Enoch, 
which finds its parallel in that of Iwhjah. It is said that God 
took him. But neither the wish of Balaam, “let me die the death 
of the righteous ;” nor the words of dying J acob, “1 have waited 
for thy salvation O Lor d;” nor the laws of Moses against necro- 
maney prove a general belief in the immor tality of the soul in the 
time of the divine lawgiver. Sueh a doctrine is foreign to the 
religion he promulgated. All that can be afhrmed with truth 1s, 
that the germ of the doctrine is in Mosaism—a germ out of 
which a definite knowledge of future reward and punishment 
might afterwards be developed. This is warranted by the 
reasoning of Christ in opposition to the Sadducees, from Ex. 
ni. 6, Te God eall Himself the God of Abraham, Isaae, and 
Jacob long after their death, those patriarchs were still living 
with Him. It cannot be said that because the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews deduces the patriarchs’ expectation of 
a lite after death from snch texts as Gen. xlvil. 9, they 
themselves believed in immortality. We sum up our obser- 

vations by repeating, that the doctrine of immortality is not 
promulgated in the Mosaic books; though the lawgiver himself 
probably held it. It is consistent with the belief of Macdonald 
to hold, that “ the doctrines of a future state and a resurrection 
are taught i in the Pentateuch and were believed from the earliest 
times.” No true critic, however, will ever agree with him, or 
conelude that his proof is aught but the w eakest. It is enough 
to say that he makes the cherubim teach Adam a higher life 
than any thing of which the first man could have had a concep- 
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tion before. The death of Abel is invested with similar power.! 
Some vague, mdirect intimations of the doctrine may be traced. 
A few Hebrews before and at Moses’s time may have had a 
dim foreshadow of it; especially as the human mind reflecting 
on man’s destiny lon os for immortality, in order to make higher 


Ὁ 
advances in that moral and spiritual life where the attainments 
of the best are here so poor. The eraving is a natural one, and 
would seareely have been implanted not to be gratified. But 
the notion of immortality could not have risen, even in these 
few exceptions, to a definite belicf. It was vague and obseure ; 
hke the twinkling of a little star hardly perceptible from its 
remoteness. 

AIL. Tue Gorpen Carr.—The manner in which the golden 
calf was reduced to powder has been the subject of many speeu- 
lations. Commentators have looked to men of science, who 
have examined it in the light of modern advaneement, A oanied 
that knowledge possessed “by the Israelites has been lost, and 
have offored claborate explanations of the process supposed 
to have been employed. None of the expositions advanced 
accords with the description eiven by the writer or wiiters of 
what Moses did; or with the known simplicity of the operations 
of workers in metals in those remote times. The truc and 
obvious meaning has been obscured by scientific claboration. 
It has been sought for in the processes of modern chemistry ; 
whereas it is to be found on the surface of antique scicnee. The 
refinements of chemical science are altogether imapplicable ; 
since the operators could only be acquainted with the simplest 
processes of metallurgy. 

Two passages describe the action performed by Moses, viz., 
Ex. xxx. 20 and Deut. ix. 21. An attentive consideration of 
these would have suggested the correct explanation to any 
intelligent person acquainted with the common processes of 
separating metals from the quartz and other matters in whieh 
they are found in nature. 

Tn preparing ores of gold and silver for the smelter, it is neces- 
sary to employ stamps or massive beams shod with iron, which 
sometimes weigh as much as cight hundred each. These 
are lifted by machinery, and allow od to tall on the ore contained 
in iron troughs. The process of stamping 1s one requiring 
great vigilance and judgment; because if continued too long, 
the metal is st unped too small, and is techmiecally said to be 
“stamped dead,” or reduced to such infinitesimally small par- 
ticles that they float away with the water and cannot be re- 
covered by any known device. Metals are liable to loss from 
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this cause in proportion to their malleability. And as gold 
possesses that property in a much higher degree than any 
other metal, it is more hable to be wasted by overstamping. 
The gold of which the calf made by the Israelites was com- 
posed was designedly and indignantly overstamped. “1 burned 
it with fire,” 1.6., smelted it, “and stamped it and ground it 
very small.” Being cast upon the water in this state, it would 
unavoidably float away; and it is certain that the Israelites 
knew no way of recovering it. 

Gold in a state of such minute division, suspended in water 
might be drunk with the water without producing any injury 
to health. No taste would be unparted to the water; so that the 
ingenious supposition of the soluble gold rendering the water 
peculiarly nauscous and offensive, is wholly gratuitous. 
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J. Coxrents.—The book of Leviticus may be thus divided :— 
" The general law of offerings, chaps. 1.-vil. 

. A historical section describing: the consecration of Aaron 
ae his sons, their first oficrings, with the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, chaps. Vill.—x. 

3. Ordinances re specting uncleanness and its removal, chaps. 
ie aye 

4. Injunctions about purity in the people and priests, chaps. 
ΧΙ. -χΧΊ]. 

Miscellaneous laws relating particularly to holy scasons or 

fostiy als, with an appendix referring to vows, chaps. XXl1L.—XXvi1. 

In the first chapter voluntary regulations are given respect- 
ing animal offerimes. Tf οἵ ἃ quadruped, the victim was to be a 
male without blemish of the herd or of the flock, ἦ.6., a bullock, 
he-goat, or ram; if of birds, the victims were to be turtle-doves 
or young pigeons. The next chapter treats of vegetables or 
unbloody offerings termed mecat-offerings. These consisted either 
of fine flour, with oil and frankincense poured upon it; or bread 
prepared in three different ways; or corn unground. Salt was 
to be mixed with meat-offerings in all eases, and o1} in all but 
two. Leaven and honey were forbidden. Peace-oflerings are 
next noticed. Here the vietim might be an ox, a sheep, ora 
coat, male or female. The offerer havi ing laid his hand on the 
cal? s head, as in the ease of the holoc ἘΠῚ: it was slaughtered 
at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation ; the blood 
sprinkled on the altar, and a small part of the animal consumed. 
The fourth chapter treats of sin-offerings, for the priest and for 
the congregation, on behalf of which a young bullock was to be 
presented in cither ς ease; for a ruler, who was to offer a kid; 
and for a common citizen, a kid, a female without blemish. 
The trespass-offerings are next described. These relate to per- 
sons who sin in concealing their knowledge of swearmg, in 
touching unclean things, or in making an oath, and consist of a 
female lamb or Kade but if the parties are too poor to afford one 
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of these, two turtle-doves or two young pigeons are prescribed ; 
and if not equal to so much as this, the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour. The trespass-offering in sacrilege was to be a ram 
without blemish; in sins of ignorance, and those done wittingly, 
the same. This 1s followed by a description of the ceremonies to 
be observed in the holocaust or burnt-ottering, the meat-offering, 
and in the offering at the consecration of a priest. In like 
manner, the rites connected with the sin-offering, the trespass- 
offering, and the peace-offering are detailed. Fat and blood are 
forbidden to be eaten. The priest’s portion in the peace-offering 
is afterwards described. The wave-breast and heave-shoulder 
are assigned to him. The eighth chapter describes the conse- 
eration of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood, in presence 
of the elders and principal men of the congregation who repre- 
sented all the tribes. The solemnities and forms of the saerifi- 
cial ritual performed by Moses on this oceasion, and continued 
throughout a week, are described in the twenty-ninth and 
fortieth chapters of Exodus. On the eighth day, the first after 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons, Moses calls on Aaron to 
exeeute his pontifical funetions in the presence of the elders and 
a large body of the people. Accordingly the latter, under 
Moses’s direction, offered a young calf and a ram as a sin-offer- 
ing and burnt-offering respectively, for himself. On behalf of 
the people, he brought a sin-offering of a goat, a burnt-offering 
of a yearling calfand lamb, a bullock and ram for peace-offerings, 
and a meat-ottering mingled with oil. After all had been done 
in the manner already preseribed, Moses and Aaron blessed the 
people ; and a miraculous fire sent forth from the divine pre- 
senee consumed upon the altar the burnt-offering and the fat. 
The tenth chapter relates the tragieal fate of Nadab and Abihn, 
Aaron’s two eldest sons. It is said that they offered strange 
fire before the Lord, and were therefore miraculously consumed. 
Instead of filling their censers with coals from the altar where a 
supernatural fire had been kindled and was continually kept 
burning, they filled their vessels with common fire. Such was 
the crime laid to their charge. It has also been supposed, with 
some probability, that they were in a state of intoxication, be- 
cause a prohibition to the priests of the use of wine or strong 
drink when engaged in the functions of their office is immedi- 
ately subjoied, in the ninth and tenth verses. It may be also 
that they encroached upon the funetions of the high priest ; for 
some think that the expression “offered before the Lord” means 
that they advaneed into the most holy place, and presume to 
present incense before the Sheehinah, thus invading Aaron’s 
prerogative. The severity of the punishment was called for, 
both because of the persons and the time. The ceremonial was 
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commencing. If therefore any of its regulations might be 
violated, and that too by the ministry, its sanctity would dis- 
appear in the eyes of the people. The system needed to be 
protected at the present juncture from desecration and dis- 
honour. Aaron and his sons are forbidden to adopt the usual 
signs of mourning, ; after which follows the prohibition of wine 
to the priests while engaged in their sacerdotal functions. And 
as the goat of the sin-oflering, instead of being partly consumed 
and partly reserved for use, had been entirely consumed, Moses 
Jemonstrated with Eleazar and Ithamar on the neglect. But 
-\aron makes his afiliction his excuse for not feasting, and Moses 
is content. The eleventh chapter treats of the distinction of 
animals into edean and unclean. <All that is meant by these 
epithets can hardly be reduced to usual and not usual for food, as 
if we ourselyes made a similar distinction in using the flesh of 
some animals and rejecting that of others, though not expressing 
it in the same words. The design of the enactments relating to 
different beasts as proper for food or not, falls under a general 
head which we shall consider hereafter. At present, without 
stating the fundamental idea at the basis of all the regulations 
respecting cleanness, it is apparent that the effect of these enact- 
ments respecting different beasts as proper for food or otherwise, 
must have been to keep the Hebrews apart from other nations ; 
that as a distinct people they might be preserved from idolatry. 
If certain articles of food common among other races were in- 
terdicted, the effect would be to break up social intercourse 
between them; by which means the Jews would not be in so 
much danger of learning their barbarous customs and falling 
into their superstitions. Thus the separation of meats into 
(lean and unclean was most salutary to a monotheistic people, 
ret apart as the chosen depositaries of the knowledge of God, 
aud exposed on every side to polytheistic tribes. 

Whether Moses was influenced by dictetical considerations is 
uncertain, though not wholly improbable. Some kinds of flesh 
have a tendency to produce certain diseases; and therefore a 
regard to health prompts to their rejection. Michaelis! re- 
marks, that we should not seek for a dietetical reason in all the 
prolibitions sinve some of the unclean animals were wholesome. 

Intellectual and typical reasons for these laws must be 
rejected. Some ascribe to the eating of certain animals a 
peenhar ifluence on the disposition. Thus the flesh of the 
swine 15 supposed to promote sensuality and grossness of tempera- 
ment. Dut if there be such an influence, of which the proof is 
hy no means suflicient, it is so slight as to be no just cause of 
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prohibiting certain kinds of animal food. The typical consider- 
ations adduced by Bush are fanciful. According to him the 
unclean beasts symbolised the depraved Gentiles ; the clean ones 
the upright and obedient Israclites.} 

From impurities of food the writer passes to impurities of 
person. Accordingly the twelfth chapter is occupied with laws 
respecting the purification of women after child-birth. Such an 
one was unclean forty days, if she had borne a son, and eighty 
days if a daughter ; immediately after which she had to present 
at the tabernacle a burnt- offering and a sin-offermg. The thir- 
teenth chapter treats of the leprosy ; for distinguishing which 
ininute rules are given. ff a person had any mark in his skin 
which resembled the incipient symptoms of leprosy, he was 
required to present himself before the priest for Inspeetion. 
Should the priest think that there was ground for apprehension, 
the individual was to be shut up seven days to afford time for a 
more accurate judgment, and then to be re-examined. If the 
priest saw no change in the symptoms, the period of separation 
was prolonged over seven days; and if at the expiration: of that 
time no material alteration had oecurred, he was to be pro- 
nounced clean. But if after all the leprosy lurked in the 
system, the scab spreading in the skin, the priest was to give 
his verdict of unclean. The leper pronounced unclean was to 
dwell alone without the camp, to wear tattered clothes, go 
abroad with his head bare, with a covering on the upper lip and 
ery, ‘Unelean, unclean.” The chapter concludes with the 
leprosy of clothes. What is meant by that term applied to 
earments is now generally understood to be unsoundness in the 
materials 5, shewing itself much in the same way as leprosy in 
the skin. The law of the purification of the leper follows. The 
priest was to go forth to him at the borders of the camp ; and if 
the leper were healed, he was to take two healthy clean birds, 
with cedar wood, searlet, and hyssop; one of them was to 
be killed over an earthen vessel filled with fresh water; 
whereas the living bird with the cedar wood, searlet, and 
hyssop were to be dipped in the bloody water, which was to be 
sprinkled seven times over the leper. After having shaved off 
wl his hair and washed, he was allowed to come into the camp, 
the living bird being at the same time let loose. But he was 
not pe mitted to ΟῸ into his own tent for seven days; at the end 
of which time the recovered leper was to present various offer- 
ings aud perform different ceremonies, in order that his puriti- 

cation might be complete. In the case of poor lepers, the 
offerings were less costly and abundant. The number and 
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complexity of the ceremonies relating to leprosy shew a wise 
precaution to guard as much as possible against a disease so 
pestilential, and to allay the uneasiness of the people. But in 
addition to sanitary considerations, it was doubtless intended 
to symbolise the pollution of sin. 

We have next the laws relating to the detection and cleans- 
ing of /eprosy in houses, an expression which should be figur- 
atively explained as in the case of garments. It is a saline 
efflorescence which corrodes and consumes the walls of houses, 
and is called salt-petre by the Germans. The stones on which 
it appears give a damp and unhealthy taint to the atmosphere 
of the apartment, and require to be entirely removed. The 
symptoms are declared to be green or red spots. When any 
appearance of this sort took place, the owner of the house 
wes commanded to report the case to the priest, who, in the 
first place, required that all the furniture should be removed, 
that nothing might impede a right examination. Having 
inspected the house, the priest closed it for a week; and if on 
the seventh day he found that the leprous infection had spread 
in the walls, he was to order the removal of the affected stones, 
and to cause the whole house to be scraped and plastered afresh. 
Should no other stones have the mural incrustation, the house 
was pronounced clean, and the same ceremony performed which 
made part of the ritual in the case of the leper. But if notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, the taint of leprosy still 
manifested itself, the building was to be thrown down, and 
the materials cast away into an unclean place. Any one going 
into the house under these circumstances incurred defilement 
during the rest of the day. 116 that ventured to eat or lodge in 
it was required to wash his clothes. The utility of these regu- 
lations respecting the cleanliness and soundness of houses is 
obvious. They would contribute not only to the health of 
the inmates, but to the stability of the dwellings themselves 
in consequence of a careful selection of materials, and ulti- 
mately to the saving of labour and expense. The fifteenth 
chapter treats of various personal uncleannesses and_ their 
purifications. | Gonorrhca is mentioned as rendering a man 
unclean; and then the rites are prescribed by which he is 
purified. The impurities of women in certain states are also 
described, with the cleansing of them. The sixteenth chapter 
is properly a continuation of the tenth, the intervening five 
chapters having interrupted the narrative. It refers to the 
annual day of atonement, and is therefore supplementary to 
Ix. xxx. 10. On the tenth day of the seventh month, the high 
priest having bathed and put on the holy garments, was to offer 
for limself a bullock for a sin-offering. He then went to the 
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two kids of the goats intended for the congregation, cast lots for 
them, and offered that on which the one lot fell as a sacrifice for 
the people, while the other was let loose into the wilderness 
after the high priest had laid his hand upon its head and con- 
fessed over it the sins of the people. Having laid aside his 
white vestments and assumed his splendid robes, he offered a 
ram for himself and another for the people. The day was re- 
carded as a solemn sabbath wholly devoted to religious services 
of the strictest kind. It was the only legla fast. The seven- 
teenth chapter contains four enactments, the first two relating 
to the killing of animals for food at the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, where they were to be dealt with as peace- 
offerings, the blood and fat being applied as in such sacrifices, 
and the rest being eaten by the offerer. 'The third refers to 
abstinence from blood; and the fourth to abstinence from the 
flesh of animals dying of themselves or torn. The eightcenth 
chapter treats of chastity and its violations; warning the 
Israelites against the incestuous and vile practices in which 
neighbouring nations indulged. The general law of incest is 
announced in the sixth verse; and then incest 1s forbidden with 
one’s own mother, with ἃ step-mother, with a sister, with a grand- 
daughter, with a half sister by the father’s side, with a paternal 
aunt, a maternal aunt, with a paternal uncle’s wife, with a 
brother’s wife, with a step-daughter or a grand-daughter, with 
a wife’s sister during the life of the wite. Other forms of 
sexual commerce and sodomy are forbidden, followed by general 
dissuasives. The nineteenth chapter contains various laws which 
had been given before, besides some new ones. Some are moral, as 
reverence of parents, the prohibition of idolatry, stealing, lying, 
false swearing, and defrauding, perversion of Justice, tale bear- 
ing, hatred, uncharitableness, revenge, the enjoining of just 
measures, weights, and balances, the prohibiting of prostitution 
at idol temples, a generous liberal spimt towards the poor in 
leaving gleanings for them, abstinence from intercourse with a 
bondmaid betrothed ; others are ceremonial, such as peace-offer- 
ings, the sabbath, the eating of blood, and various superstitious 
observances; others are judicial, as against mixtures in cattle, 
seed, and garments, relative to the fruit of trees, ete. Spencer 
has shewn! that several of these enactments refer to heathen 
practices and eustoms, such as cutting the flesh and tattooing 
(verse 28); linsey-woolsey garments, which were the dress of 
the Zabian priests at their devotions, ete. 

The twentieth chapter specifies the punishments annexed 
to transgression of the laws contained in the two preceding 
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chapters. JTfere the punishment of death is denounced against 
such as should offer their children to Moloch; who consulted 
wizards and soothsayers ; who cursed parents ; and who violated 
the laws of chastity mm various methods. 

The twenty -first. and twenty-scecond chapters relate to the 
persons and muuistrations of the priests, specifying a variety 
of things which wonld operate as impediments in the discharge 
of their functions. They were not to contract defilement and 
so disqualify themselves for the service of God by touching a 
dead body, by commg ito a tent or house where a dead body 
lay, by touching the grave or bearmg the dead. Certain 
near relatives are excepted. The priest 1s to avoid practices 
common on such occasions among the idolatrous nations. But 
in the case of the high pricst no exception is made. He is 
not to observe the ceremonies of mourning though his father or 
mother should dic. The priest 1s prohibited from marrying an 
unchaste, profane, or divorced woman ; and should his daughter 
become unpure she 15 to be stoned to death. The Ingh priest 
must marry a virgin, not a widow or any impure woman. 
Directions respecting personal blemishes im relation to the 
priestly office follow. If the priest attempt to officiate, or to 
eat of the holy offermgs while he is ceremonially unclean 
he must be cut off. Strangers, sojourners, and hired servants 
are interdicted from cating the holy things; and if a priest’s 
daughter marry out of the sacerdotal line, she loses her 
right toa share of the Levitical maintenance while at home in 
ne father’s house. But when she is left a widow, or has 
been divorced without children, she is permitted to return 
and become a member of her father’s family as before, partaking 
of the offerings which supply his table. Should one eat of the 
holy things unintentionally the offender is obliged to pay the 
value afxed to what is caten, by the priest, as well as a fifth 
part of the value in addition, to mspire the utmost caution 1n 
respect to holy things. All sacrifices made by way of present 
or frec-will offering to God must be perfect, without blemish. 
Animals arc not to be sacrificed before the cighth day; nor 
are the mother and her young offspring to be both sl langhtered 
on the same day. The ehapter closes with repeating a rule 
already given respecting thank-oflerings. 

The twenty-third chapter contains a republication of certain 
statutes. Those relating to the annual feast, the feast of 
trumpets, and the three great annual festivals, are brought 
together along with the law of the sabbath, with additions to 
the ceremonies before described scattered throughout.  <Atter 
inentioning the sabbath, the passover is spoken of with the 
feast of unleayened bread, ‘The second day of unleayened bread 
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was to be distinguished by the offering of a barley sheaf accom- 
panied by a particular sacrifice, as soon as the Israelites came 
into Canaan. The mode of determining the time of the feast 
of pentecost 1s then explained, and the manner in which it 
should be kept. The feast of trumpets is then instituted ; which 
was intended to sanctify the beginning of the civil year, ‘and on 
which a holocaust was offered. The details connected with the 
day of atonement are briefly given, and then the feast of taber- 
nacles is described at length. On the third week of the month 
Tisn, the Israelites were to dwell in booths made of branches 
of different sorts of trees. Every day of the seven, sacrifices 
were to be offered; and on the eighth day was a holy eonvo- 
cation. This feast was celebrated with more outward rejoicing 
than any other. 

The twenty-fourth chapter treats of various details in the 
daily service of the sanctuary. It commences with directions 
respecting the lamp of the tabernacle and the shew-bread. 
Twelve loaves were put on a “ pure table,” @e., one overlaid with 
pure gold. After this 1s inserted a historical narration respect- 
ing the son of an Israelitish woman (but his father was an 
Egyptian), who blasphemed the name of Jehovah and cursed. 
Accordingly he was put in custody till the will of God should 
be known respecting his punishment. 116 was brought forth 
without the camp and stoned. The present transaction gave 
rise to a law on the subject. Why this historical piece should 
be inserted here in the midst of ceremonial laws, 10 1s impossible 
to explain. It is then intimated that both native Israchtes and 
sojourning proselytes were to be subject to the same penal laws ; 
which leads to a statement of some of the penalties for trans- 
eressors. 

The twenty-fifth chapter contains the law of the sabbatical 
vear. On the seventh year the land was to rest. In it the 
Hebrew was not to sow his field or prune his vineyard. All 
agricultural operations were to be suspended ; for the produce of 
every sixth year was promised to be such as would support the 
inhabitants till the harvest of the minth year. The sixth year 
was by a particular providence to bring forth food for three 
years. Michaelis thinks! that this was an economical arrange- 
ment to prevent want or scarcity recurring at intervals of time. 
By economising the abundance of their harvests they would be 
proteeted against famine. It has also been thought, that the 
soil enjoying a rest would be made more productive, and so fitted 
to sustain the people dependent upon its crops, notwithstanding 
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the imperfect state of agriculture in those days. Its fertility 
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would be enhaneed. Lesides, religious life would be promoted 
by the leisure thus afforded ; for the people would be strongly 
reminded of the goodness of God, and have more leisure to 
attend to spiritual exereises, while released from many outward 
oceupations. Ifenee at the feast of tabernaeles in this year the 
law was publicly read in the hearing of all the people. It 
must not be supposed, however, that “the year was a time of 
idleness. Many things would necessarily be done now, whieh 
would otherwise be negleeted; especially the repairing and 
manufacturing of buildings, furniture, and clothes. All indoor 
occupations would be proseeuted in connection with the social 
and salutary pursuits that tended to improve the mind and 
cement the ties of brotherhood. We have next the institution 
of the year of jubilee. This began on the first day of the 
month ‘Tisri, or the eivil new year’s day; and was celebrated 
every fiftieth year, but proclaimed on the forty-minth. As in 
the sabbatical year so in this, all agricultural labours were sus- 
pended. All land that had been sold by one proprietor to 
another now reverted to its original owner. It would appear 
from the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth verses (chapter twenty- 
fifth), that the land might be redeemed at any time before the 
jubilee, by the proprietor’s receiving a proper compensation ; 
but at this time the patrimonial estate neeessarily reverted to its 
original owner or his posterity. Thus landed property could 
not be alienated from the Jewish citizen. He had always a 
stake in the ecommonwealth—a permanent provision of which he 
could not be deprived. All houses in the country whien had 
been sold were likewise returned at that time, or eould be 
redeemed sooner; but dwelling-houses in walled eities, unless 
redeemed within a year, belonged to the possessor in perpetuity, 
exeept in the ease of the Levites’ houses which eame under the 
jurisdiction of the general law. All slaves had their hberty 
restored at the beginning of the jubilee year, and returned to 
their families and paternal possessions. All poor Israclites who 
had sold their serviees to proselytes meght be redeemed at any 
time, but were infallibly set at hberty at the jubilee. 

The twenty-sixth chapter contains a general enforcement of 
all the preeepts in the Levitical code by promises of reward in 
ease of obedienee, and threatenings of punishment in ease of 
disobedience. ‘The blessings promised are fertility of the land, 
peace, freedom from foreign invasion, power; the threatenings 
denounced against disobedience are barrenness of soil, scarcity, 
subjugation, “eaptiv ity and divers diseases, distmion and deso- 
lation. Gracious assurances of returning favour are given, upon 
humble and sineere repentance. 

The twenty-seventh chapter relates to vows. Under the influ- 
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ence of religious impulses individuals sometimes consecrated 
themselves their children or estate to God. In certain cases 
such vows might be remitted; peculiar circumstances having 
occurred to render their performance inconvenient or impossible. 
Here therefore provision is made for the redemption of the per- 
sons or things so dedicated. When one devoted hinself or his 
child to the service of the sanctuary, he might commute that 
service by paying a certain equivalent varying according to sex 
and age. But if he who made the vow were not able to pay 
the estimated value, the priest was to fix it according to the 
abihty of payment. Beasts vowed, provided they were snit- 
able for sacrifice, could not be redeemed. If one attempted to 
substitute any other beast in its stead, he was to be mulcted in 
both. Ifan unclean beast were devoted, it was at the man’s 
option to leave it with the priest, or pay him the price at 
which he had valued it, viz., a fifth more than was declared to 
be its proper value. In the same way a devoted house or field 
might be redeemed. Firstlings were not to be vowed because 
they already belonged to God by virtue of a law; but if the 
firstling was of an unclean animal it might be redeemed 
as before. One kind of consecration by vow admitted of no 
remission. ‘This consecration is called Cherem. In this way a 
person devoted an ox, a cow, a field or some person belonging to 
him, imprecating a curse on himself if he withheld what he 
vowed or ever reclaimed it. Tither a child or a slave might 
be consecrated in this way. Israelitish parents or masters had 
thus the power of devoting their children or slaves to death. 
The law of tithes is then introduced, because it admitted of 
similar commutations, except in the case of animais suitable for 
sacrifice. 

II. Stix anp Trespass-Orrerincs.—Cuarrer V.—The dis- 
tinction between sz and trespass-offerings has perhaps not 
been satisfactorily ascertained in all respects; though many 
attempts have been made to find it. It 1s needless to enumerate 
the very numerous opinions which have becn entertained re- 
garding it. The most probable are the following : 

1. Michaelis supposes that sin-offerings were presented for 
offences of commission, and trespass-offerings for those of omis- 
sion. This is epposed to Levit. v. 17, where a trespass-oftering 
is enjoined on one who has committed a positive violation of 
law. ‘The critic felt the force of this passage so much, that he 
assumed the reading to be incorrect, 

2. Outram thinks that trespass-offerings were presented by 
such as were in doubt about the sin they committed ; or because 
it inflicted injury on their neighbour. This approaches the 
right view. . 
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3. Carpzov thinks, that the difference depended on the mere 
will of the legislator. Gesenius has the same opinion. 

4. Palfrey imagines, that it was discretionary with the priest, 
having looked at the aggravating or mitigating circumstances 
of an offence, and perhaps too at the personal circumstances of 
the perpetrator, to class it with sins or trespasses. This re- 
sembles Rinck’s view. 

5. De Wette conjectures, that the true reason of the dis- 
tinction which at first existed between the sin and trespass- 
offerings passed into oblivion at a later period and was neglected; 
without the distinction itself being abolished. 

ὁ. Bahr supposes, that the trespass-offering was a subordinate 
kind of sin-oftering, referring to more special theocratic trans- 
gressions, and occasioned by the self-contession of the guilty 
party. iwald’s opinion is nearly the same. 

7. As the trespass-offermg is always spoken of separately 
from the sin-offering, though often named along with it, we 
must assume a decided distinction between them. While both 
were ultimately committed against God, the otfences to which 
the word trespass-offertug DUS is applied always involved some 
violation of the rights of one’s neighbour, and rested upon 
an indemnification of him who had suffered harm.  ‘Trespass- 
offerines were always presented for particulary persons, and were 
the same for all. But sin-offerings had respect to the whole 
congregation, and varied according to the theocratic position of 
the offender. In the former, the guilty party was viewed princi- 
pally in his civil and social capacity ; in the latter, as a member 
of the theocracy. As therefore the person for whom a trespass- 
oflermg was prescribed sinned chietly against his neighbour, 
from some mistake or infirmity, his lite was not looked upon as 
forfeited, nor was his blood to be shed. Accordingly the sacri- 
ficial victim, aleays a sheep, was not reckoned a substitute for 
the lite of the party; as in the case of the sin-oflering. The 
blood was not to be poured out or brought before God; but 
merely sprinkled round about the bottom of the altar of burnt- 
offerme. The sin-offering consisted of all kinds of animals fit 
for sacrifice, without being restricted to the sheep as the 
trespass-offermg was. If the offender was poor, he was allowed 
to bring two turtle-doves or a meat-offering ; so that it varied 
with his means. On the contrary the victim in the trespass- 
offering was always the same. In the case of the sin-ottering, 
the blood was brought to the tabernacle of the congregation, ie. 
before the Lord, in which respcet it dittered from all other sacri- 
fices. The flesh of the trespass-offering always belonged to the 
Deets but in the more important sin-ofterings, it was also 
1711, 
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Whoever wishes to ascertain the points of differenee between 
these two elasses of offerings must earefully read Lev. vy. 14-26, 
and vi. 1-10 relating to the trespass-offerme; and v. 1-18, 
vi. 17-23 which refer to the sin-offermg. He should par ticularly 
guard against the mistake of referring v. 9, 6 to the trespass- 
offering ; since it relates to the siv- offering alone. ‘The passage 
says, that if one be eulty in any of the things mentioned 
in v. 1-4, he shall confess that he has sinned and bring his 


IDSs his debt, his due Se or simply his offering. The 


word has the same sense in v. 15; Num. v. 7. Nothing can be 
more incorrect, than to afhrm with Katto, that the same offerings 
are called interchange ecably sin-otterin es and tr espass-offerings in 
Lev. v. 6-9.1 The word DUN has three meanings, v1z., guilt as 


in Gen. xxvi. 10; debt, or what is due for contracting ate ; and 
sacrifice for certain sins, 1.6. séu-offering. Thus the term Di 


15 not appropriated to trespass- -offerings wherever it occurs; but 
is of wider significance. The oceasions on whieh the two elasses 
of offerings were made cannot with truth be pronounced the 
same ; nor were the ceremonies nearly alike ; though these 
assertions have been made. The occasions and ceremonies of 
both were different. Many other conjectures respecting the 
difference between these two elasses of offermegs may be seen in 
Knobel.2 We believe that the view adopted by that eritie is 
the correet one. It agrees substantially with the sentiments of 
Brentius and Osiander. 

Iii. Tur word AzAzZEL, RENDERED SCAPE-GOAT IN TILE ENnG- 
LisH Version.—The word Azazel in Lev. xvi., translated seape- 
gout in our version, is dithenlt of explanation. The chief 
opinions respecting it are four. 

1. Some understand by it the name of the goat itself which was 
sent away into the desert. This is supposed to be favoured by the 
words of the eighth verse, which are paraphrased, “ Aaron shall 

east lots upon “the two goats, one lot for the goat to be saeri- 
ficed to the Lord, and the other lot for the goat which was 
to be sent away into the wilderness.” ‘The sense assigned 15 
thought to be corroborated by etymology, as if the word were 


compounded of TY a goat and ὃν to go away; @ goat sent away. 
The ancient versions coincide. ine Symimachus has τράγος 
ἀπερχόμενος; Aquila τράγος ἀπολυόμενος ; Theodotion τράγος 
ἀφιέμενος ; the Vulgate caper emissarius. With this agree Luther 
and the English version. The Septuagint rendering is also 
interpreted by Theodor eta and Cyril of Alexandria as equivalent, 
ὁ ἀποπομιταῖος---ὁ ἀποπεμπόμενος ; but this isa mistake. It is 


1 See note in Pictorial Bible, second edition. * On Levit. p. 394 et seqq. 
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strange that such a compound should be formed, consisting of 
two appellatives, when there are two common terms in the lan- 
guage which would have been far more intelligible. And in 


the tenth and twenty-sixth verses the b prefixed to Azazcl 


clearly shews that the goat is distinguished from Azazel. It. 
can only mean 70)" or fo, in relation either to place or person ; 
the latter, as determined by the antithesis. Jehovah the first 
party is a person; and as the expression is the same in regard to 
the other, in the 8th verse, it is most natural to consider Azazel 
also as a person. Hence we look upon the proposed sense of the 
word as entirely indefensible. The objection of Bochart and 
others that TY is a she-goat, not a he-goat, is valid, because the 
word 1s not masculine according to usage, neither is it epicene. 
There are other terms for a he-goat ; whereas this one is not so 
employed. 

2. Some think it the name of the place to which the goat was 
sent. So the pseudo-Jonathan in his Targum appears to have 
understood it, for he renders in verse 10, “to send him away to 
death in a rough and rocky place in the desert of Tstk.’? The 
Arabie versions translate “to the rough mountain :᾿ and 


Abenezra explains it as if the word were compounded of St and 
INTY, z.c., rough place of God, as in Psalm xxxvi. 7, niountains 
of God mean high nionntadus. Rashi is of the same opinion. 
More recently Bochart has espoused this view, supposing the 
word to be an Arabie pluralis fractus, denoting separations, with- 
drawments, separated or reniote places, Jie from Jj to separate 
or remove! But there is no trace of the pluralis fractus in the 
I[ebrew language. Deyling, Reland, Carpzov, Dathe, and 
others adopt this view. That the word cannot mean a place is 
clearly shewn by the tenth and twenty-first verses, where a dis- 
tinction is made between it and the place. To the wilderness, 
ΓΙ vert and sT A ΕΝ ato a deserted land, both specify 
place im connection with Azazel, of which they cannot be exege- 
tical. And the antithesis in the cighth verse, fo Jehovah, de- 
mands a personal sense. ILenee we cannot refer it to place, 
whether a definite rugged mountain not far from Sinai, or lonely 
wilderness generally. . 

3. s\ecording to Tholuck it is a pealpal form from oy to 


remove, and means “ for complete removal.’”” Thus an analogy 
uppears between the rite and that of the purification. offering in 
Lev. xiv. 4, ete., where a bird Ἰοὺ loose symbolises the deliver- 
anee of the leper from his uneleanness. This view is adopted 
1 WMicrozoteon T,, p. 745, et seqq. 
ὁ Das alte Testament in nevem ‘Testament, p. 93, third edition, 
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by Winer and Philippson, and defended by Bahr. But Heng- 
stenberg and Kurtz object to it on philological grounds ; though 
we beheve that 10 is justifiable in that respeet. The context, 
however, 1s adverse, as the former has well shewn. In the 
eighth verse, ‘a lot for Jehovah and a lot for complete re- . 
moval,” presents an incongruity. The lot is not to be carried 
away. If it be translated “a lot for the animal devoted to 
God, and a lot for the animal destined for removal,” that 
will not suit the tenth verse; for “the goat on which the lot 
fell for Azazel” cannot mean, “for the animal destined for 
removal.” It can only signify “ for complete removal,’ 


also in the last clause of the same verse. And if the prefix 6 
in both instances in the tenth verse can only be interpreted jor 
(denoting purpose), it is Improper to translate it in the eighth 
verse 70)" (denoting possession). The antithesis in the Sth verse 
requires that Azazel be understood as a person. Thus we cannot 
adopt the opinion that the noun is an abstract, although the 
LXX., inconsistent with themsely es as they often are, translate 
in the latter clause of xvi. 10, εἰς τὴν ἀποπομπὴν, and in xvi. 
26, εἰς ἄφεσιν. 


4, The most probable explanation ‘is that which refers the 
word to an evil demon or goblin. The following considerations 
render this view probable. 


(a) The antithesis in the eighth verse requires that Azazel 
denote a person ; if so, only a demon ean be intended. 


(0) The cireumstance that lots are cast implies that Jehovah 
is made the antagonist of a being with respect to whom the 
unlimited power ‘of Jehovah is exalted, so as to exelude all 
equality of such being with him. Thus there is no reason for 
the lots that were cast, if a demon be not meant by Azazel. 

(c) Being a word of infrequent occurrence, Azazel is best 
fitted for a Y designation of some demon. In every other expla- 
nation the question remains unanswered, Why is the word 
formed for this occasion, and why is it never found except 
here ? 

(d) The popular belief of the Jews was, that deserts and deso- 
late places were the dwelling-place of foul fiends. Malignant 
spirits were supposed to haunt burial places and sohitudes. ” And 
those deities were generally thought of as having the shape of 
goats, rough shagey creatures, corresponding to the satyrs of 
the Greck and Roman my thology. Accordingly the prophet 
Isaiah, speaking of the destruction of Babylon, says, ‘ wild 
beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses shall be full 
of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there,” where the noun Dy is equivalent to he-goats, 
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satyrs, wood-demons ; because these demons were supposed to 
resemble goats and live in deserts, The same word is used in 
Lev. xvii. 7, “and they shall no more offer their sacrifices unto 
devils (goats),” ete. Compare also Isaiah xxxiv. 19, 14; 
Baruch iv. 85; Tobit viii. 3; and Matt. xii. 48, where the 
unelean spirit having left a man is represented as walking 
through dry and desert places, Rev. xvii. 2. 

(ὁ) “Whether the rite had an Leyptian reference is not very 
clear. It indicates a pre-Mosaic belief; but whether that was 
borrowed from the Egyptians is uncertain. 

In Eeypt, as in most other countries, dualism was current. 
Every bad influence or power of nature was there personified 
under the name Typhon. The desert was assigned to him as his 
residence, wheuce he made destructive inro ads into the conse- 
erated land. In opposition therefore to the Egyptian view 
which implied the necessity of yielding respect even to bad 
beings, if men would be protected acainst them, this nite was 
intended to shew Isracl that foreiveness of sin ean only be 
obtained from God; and when this is done, the bad spirit can 
do them no harm, As the Egyptian idol-worship still lingered 
among the Israchites, this reference to the rite is not improbable 

The sense of evil demon ἢ is confirmed by the LAA. who trans- 
late κλῆρον ἕνα τῷ ἀποπομπαιῷ, one lot to the sender away or 
AVEVPUNCUS (verse 8), and perhaps even in verse 10, εἰς τῆν 
ὠποπομπῆν, Jor the averting (ot evils). The Greck word 
ὠποπομπαῖος 18 properly of aetive signification, as Bochart has 
proved ; ot passive as some have ‘supposed, referring to the 
goat itself. Josephus confirms this sense attributed to the LAX. 
“the gout 15 sent away alive into the remote desert, as an 
averter of ills (ἀποτροπιασμός), and a satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole people.”! Origen also writes, “116 who is called in 
Leviticus ἀποπομπαῖος, and whom the Hebrew Seriptures call 
Azazel, was no other than the devil.”’? The same conclusion 
was drawn by Juhan, whom Cyril endeavoured to refute. 
Among the Rabbins, Menahem makes Azazel one of the four 
principal demons ; and in Dirke Eheser it is related that Azazel, 
to whon a goat is sent on the day of atonement, is the same 
demon as camel. In the book of Enoch, ἈΠ χὰ] Is one of 
the chict demons, by whose teaching and instigation the earth 
was corrupted. Aaong the Gnosties the same name signified 
either Satan or another demon. From the Hebrews and 
Christiaus the name passed to the Arabians; and therefore in 
the more recent magical books, Azazel and Azaél are ranked 
among the demons who preside over the elements. «And with 


1 Antiqg. iii, 10, 3. 2 Contra Cels. Lib. viii. 399, 
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this agrees the most suitable etymology, viz., Linty, for ΜΝ 


from by to remove or separate, equivalent to avCrruneus, 


ἀλεξίκακος, or the ἀπομπαῖος οἵ the ΤᾺΝ, ἠδ., the averter. All 
words formed in the same manner are conercte not abstract ; as 
may be seen in Gesenius’s Lehrgebiiude and Ewald’s Ausfiihr- 
liches Lehrbuch. The last two radicals are reduplicated; and 
then the final consonant of the root passes into a vowel to 
facilitate utterance. 

The objeetions urged against this interpretation resolve then- 
selves for the most part into ore theological sentiment, viz., that 
it is contrary to the entire spirit of the Mosaic law, as well as 
the express preeept in Lev. xvi. 7, that an offering should be 
made to any evil spirit. But such an offermg to Azazel to 
appease him eannot be supposed, for the following reasons given 
by Henegstenberg 

1. Both coats are designated in the fifth verse as a sin- 
offering. Ifence being taken together as one offering, it cannot 
be thought that one was offered to Jehovah and the other to 
Azazel ; “neither can an offering made to an evil being be a sin- 
offering. 

2. Both the goats were placed at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the Lord. Both therefore belong to 
Ilim. When one is afterwards sent a ray to Azazel; this takes 
place according to the will of Jehovah, and without destroying 
the original relation. 

The casting of lots shews that both are considered as 
ΓΙ to Jehovah. The lot is nover employed in the Old 
Testament except to obtain the decision of Jehovah. 

4. Before the goat assigned to Azazcl is sent away, he is 
absolved, as stated in the tenth verse, where it should he, “to 
make an atonement over or ypon hin,” the goat 1050] being the 
subject of atonement, because the nature which the dead goat 
possessed is in ἃ manner transferred to the living one; and 
therefore the 5115 on the head of the living one which are con- 
sidered its own, have to be atoned for before 10 1s dismissed. 

5. <Aecording to the twenty-hrst verse the already forgiven 
sins of Israel are laid on the head of the goat. Where there 
is forgiveness there is no more offering. 

6. The goat is sent alive into the w ‘ilderness. But according 
to the Old. Testament, no offering of an animal is made without 
shedding of blood.! 

Thus “though the one goat fell by lot to Jehovah, and the 
other to Azazel, it cannot be supposed that they belonged to 
both respectively m the same sense. Indeed the very difterenee 


1 Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 173 et seqq. 
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of treatment is intended to indicate that the evil spirit is 
wholly difterent from the true God. The Egyptian view was, 
that the evil principle being equally power ful with the cood 
should be propitiated in the same wi ay; whereas it 15 shewn 
that they are dissimilar. he Eeyptian worship 1s therefore 
not continued, but altered. Why the second goat 1s 1 a man- 
ner consigned or devoted to the evil demon, whereby the 
eyptian ‘belief of a demon dwelling in the desert is recognised, 
it is not easy to determine. The leading idea conveyed ‘by the 
ceremony 15 the putting away of sin—sending it away from the 
people to an evil demon, to whose sphere and person it is ap- 
propriate. The Hebrews having brought with them out of 
Heypt the superstitions reverence of Typhon, would naturally 
think of him as the personification of the evil principle, but 
they would not think of offering an animal to appease him ; for 
the second goat was not sacrificed. On the contrary they must 
have conecived of the evil spirit as unclean and sinful, since the 
unclean goat was sent away to be his companion. Ifcngsten- 
berg and Soci err in ide ntifying Azazel with Satan, who does 
not. appear in the Pentateuch nor in any of the old canonical 
Ifebrew Scriptures; and was not supposed to inhabit the 
wilderness. ITence ‘though Origen long ago, and in modern 
times Speneer, George, Reinke, Baunear rten, Vaihinger, ete., 
have held this view, ‘it must be rejected. The two passages of 
Στὸν which Spencer adduees to shew that the desert was 
reckoned the devil’s αὐτὸ πε sics in the age of Moses, viz., 
Ley. xvn. 5, 6, 7, and xvi. 19, 21, 26, are που for that 
purpose.! ee is an evil demon of the pre-Mosaic religion, 
as Von Coelln, Gesenius, Ewald, Meier, Rosenmiuller, De Wette, 
Maurer, Bleete and Icnovel rightly ele, 

It is searcely worth while to refer to objections to the view 
of Azazcl here given derived from modern modes of thinking, 
such as the offensiveness of bringing an evil spirit into pro- 
minenee in areligious rite, and even putting him in juxta- 
position with Jehovah. The manner in which the evil spirit 18 
introduced is by no means honourable or flattering. Demon- 
worship is discountenanced by it; though disc ountenanced in a 
way which would lead the Isr aclites oently from it. The new 
word which seems to have been made for the oceasion and is 
appropriated to it, favours the idea of a person or personification. 
Au unusual term was adopted to convey the idea of @ spirit 
to whom the writer pointed in a very obseure manner. 

TV. Marriage VProwprrions i Ciaprrer xvit.—In Lev. 
xvi. G-18 are a number of specific prohibitions which have 


1 De Legibus Hebracorum, ete., Libr. it. Dissertat. 8, p. 1440, ed Lipsiae, 1705. 
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given rise to much discussion: ‘None of you shall approach 
to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness: I 
am the Lord. The nakedness of thy father, or the nakedness of 
thy mother, shalt thon not uncover: she is thy mother; thou 
shalt not uncover her nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s 
wife shalt thou not uncover: it is thy father’s nakedness. The 
nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy father, or daughter 
of thy mother, whether she be born at home, or born abroad, 
even their nakedness thou shalt not uncover. The nakedness of 
thy son’s daughter, or of thy daughter’s daughter, even their 
nakedness thou shalt not uncover: for their’s is thine own 
nakedness. The nakedness of thy father’s wife’s daughter, 
begotten of thy father, she is thy sister, thou shalt not uncover 
her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
father’s sister: she is thy father’s near kinswoman. Thou shalt 
not uncover the nakedness of thy mother’s sister: for she is thy 
mother’s near kinswoman. Thou shalt not uncover the naked- 
ness of thy father’s brother, thou shalt not approach to his wife: 
she is thine aunt. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
daughter-in-law: she is thy son’s wife; thou shalt not uncover 
her nakedness. Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy 
brother’s wife: it is thy brother’s nakedness. Thou shalt not 
uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, neither 
shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or her daughter’s daughter, 
to uncover her nakedness; for they are her near kinswomen: it 
is wickedness. Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to 
vex her, to uncover her nakedness, beside the other in her life 
time.” Let us consider the passage in its chief points of dif- 
ficulty. 

The words ofthe sixth verse are, “None of you shall approach 
to any that is near of kin to him, to uncover their nakedness: i 
am the Lord.” A question has arisen whether the phrase “to 
uncover the nakedness”? means nothing more than that iheit 
connection to which the terms fornication and adultery are ap- 
plied; or whether the sexual intercourse included in the idea of 
marriage be not also conveyed. If the former, then the passage 
has nothing to do with incestuous marriages, but relates entirely 
to such extra nuptial-pollutions as had prevailed among the 
heathen—to incestuous fornication and adultery. If the latter, 
the sense will be more general, including the conjugal inter- 
course of married parties as well as the ilheit commerce com- 
monly designated fornication and adultery. We think that the 
language should not be restricted. The import of the terms, 
the general scope of the passage, and the circumstances under 
which the law was promulgated, favour the most general sense, 
Connubial intercourse is not excluded; while it is not the sole 

18 
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thing intended to be prohibited. The prohibitions do relate to 
marriage: though we do not believe that they relate exclusively 
to it. 

Of more importance is the phrase “near of kin,” mya NY 


hterally, flesh of his flesh, that is, blood-kin. But while it cannot 
be denied that the expression means b/ood-kin, it has been asked 
if it also include affinity or relation by marriage. Is it restricted 
to consanguinity or not? Let us consider the term NY. It 
also occurs in the twelfth and thirteenth verses, where bdlood- 
kindred alone 1s meant. It bears the same allusion in Lev. xx. 
19; xxi. 2; Num. xxvii. 11. Inheritance went only by blood 
not by affimty. It passed over near relatives by affinity to 
go to blood- relations belonging to the same division of a tribe 
as the deceased proprietor, “however remote. The noun NY 


therefore in this instance, especially as it has along with it 
iva of his flesh, kin of his “flesh must mean b/oed- ΤΉ ἢ There 


is no place where the same phrase as that here used includes a 
more extensive relationship. Nor is there anything in the con- 
text which idicates a wider sense. Henee it must be restrieted 
to blood-relationship, i the verse under consideration. What 
then is the relation of the sixth verse to the following? It may 
conta a general principle, of which the following specitica- 
tions are only specimens given for the purpose of illustration ; 
or if may state the general principle, the speeitieations that 
follow defining accurately and precisely the cases to which it 
should be apphed, so that no ease is included in the law which 
is not specified ; or the verses following may contain such am- 
phification and application of this general rule as is necessary 
to remove doubt in all cases where doubt coulé: possibly exist. 
We apprehend that the last 1s the true view. 

The first cannot be nght, because, aecording to it, an element 
is introduced into the verses immediately succeeding, viz., afh- 
nity through a man’s personal marriage, whieh does not lie i in 
the sixth verse. We have seen that the latter refers to blood- 
relationship alone; and if affinity by one’s own marriage be 
forthwith introduced, something of another kind is brought i 11, 
which as of wide extent; ἰὸν the “implied cases are more hunicrous 
than the specified. Besides, specifie eases of incest are referred 
to in sixteen instanees, In subsequent parts of the Bible, and yet 
there is not one among them which is not distinctly specified in 
Lev. xvin. 6-17. Surely this is strange when the implied cases 
are many. It is also observable, that the cases supposed to be 
left. to inference are for the most part the very cases in which 
marriage is most likely to be contracted. Generally speaking, 
the cases forbidden are those of the nearest relatives ; whereas 
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those left to impleation are more remote relatives of the wite, 
where the law would be most probably broken. The barrier is 
weakest where strength 1s most needed. Besides, if parallels 
by affinity are ineluded in the specified blood-relations, and 
equally prohibited with them, what is the meaning of the spe- 
cifie prohibition of marriage ‘with ἃ τὸ ife’s mother in the seven- 
teenth verse, after the prohibition of marriage with a mother 
in the seventh verse ; because the parallel by aflinity to the latter 
is the wife’s mother. Why this immediate repetition of the 
same thing? In like manner, why prohibit marriage with a 
wite’s sister, whieh lies, as Hiroe who argue for the inclusion of 
affinity by marriage in affinity by blood affirm, in the eighteenth 
verse, after marriage with a sister is prohibited in the ninth 
verse ; for here the parallel by affinity is the wife’s sister? Such 
repetitions are uscless, if a system of inferences be intended. 
For these and other reasons, the first view of the relation 
between the sixth and sueeeeding verses cannot be sustained. 

The seeond view, though ably advoeated by Sturtevant! cannot 
be safely followed, beeause a nan is not forbidden to marry his 
daughter. The specifications therefore are not absolutely eom- 
plete. They do not make up a full system by themselves. In 
reply to this, it is said by Sturtevant, that a man eannot marry 
his daughter without transgressing the letter of the seventeenth 
verse; but that is a mistake. The eife’s daughter is there pro- 
hibited, not a man’s own daughter. There 1s also no speeifie 
prohibition to marry one’s grandmother. When it is said of 
this case that it 1s left to the law of nature and not to umplica- 
tion, the whole view is virtually abandoned. 

The third view alone remains, whieh is exposed to no serious 
objection. According to it, the specifications of the sixth verse 
wlueh follow it are the chief ones requir ed. Those eases in which 
any doubt might reasonably exist in the mind of a Jew are thus 
rendered indisputable. All needful explanation of the sixth 
verse 18 guvei. 

In the seventh verse a man is forbidden to marry his mother. 

The eighth prohibits marriage with a step-mother. 

The ninth forbids marriage with a sister. 

The tenth verse prohibits it with a grand-daughter. 

The eleventh with a half-sister. 

The twelfth with a father’s sister or paternal aunt. 

The thirteenth verse forbids marriage with a mother’s sister 
or maternal aunt. 

The fourteenth prohibits it with a paternal unele’s wife. 

The fifteenth with a son’s wife, or daughter-in-law. 


e 
1 Biblical Repesitory and Observer fog 1842, vol. vill. p. 423 et seqq. 
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The sixteenth with a brother’s wife. 

The seventeeth with a wife’s mother, daughter, or grand- 
daughter. 

The eighteenth allows of marriage with a wife’s sister, except 
during the life-time of the wife. But this verse has been much 
canvassed, and very different senses are assigned to it. 

Leaving out of view the disputed eighteenth verse, we find 
six degrecs of blood-relationship prohibited, viz., mother, sister, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt. 
Four degrees of affinity by blood, “ce. arising from the marriage 
ot blood-relatives, are also forbidden, viz., step-mother, patcrnal 
uncle’s wife, son’s wife, and brother’s wife. There are also 
three degrecs of affinity by marriage forbidden, viz., wife’s 
mother, daughter, and grand-daughter. The specification of 
these three and no more, is an argument agamst the application 
of all the preeeding prohibitions to the like degrces of the wife’s 
kindred, because there could not have been the least doubt 
respecting them. The three nearest of the blood of the wife’s 
body are separately forbidden, while the more remote and 
doubtful cases are passed over, though ¢hey most needed distinct 
prohibition. The degrees of blood and blood affinity are pro- 
hibited. Three or at the most four prohibitions relate to affinity 
by marriage. “ And when now we regard the uncertain and 
depressed condition of the Hebrew wite, and the high account 
made of blood-kindred im all the eivil and social relations of the 
Hebrew people, these considerations and this inequality seem 
sufficient to render the position at least doubtful, that @ffinity as 
well as consanguinity ts treluded in the general prohibition.” The 
eighteenth verse proceeds to speak of the wite’s sister as a 
fourth of the wite’s relatives. With her the probability of a 
marriage is ereater than that of the others mentioned; and 
therefore she too is introduced. ΑἸ] that is stated respecting 
her is, that a man should not marry her dure the life of her 
sister ; whenee the natural inference is, that he might marry 
her after the death of his wife. But the verse has been under- 
stood thus: “Thou shalt not take one wife to another to vex 
her during her life-time.” Viewed in this ight it simply pro- 
hibits polygamy. Against such a sense may be urged the fol- 
lowing objections : 

1. Why did not polygamy cease after this direct prohibition ? 
Surely the passage was not understood as prohibiting that 
practice, else many pious men such as David, Solomon, Joash 
the king, and others, must have lived in open violation of it. 
But it is not to be conceived that pious I[ebrews lived in 
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habitual transgression of the precept ; and therefore it could not 
have been inter preted by them as pr ohibitine polygamy. 

2. Instead of a direct prohibition of polygamy, the Mosaic 
law tolerates and regulates it. The practice was restricted and 
limited so as to le: ad to its gradual extinction. The divine legis- 
lation not only recognised its existence, but provided against 
its abuse. In Deut. xxi. 15-17 and Ex. xxi. 10, it inay be 
seen how the practice 1s regulated, not forbidden. 

3. If polygamy be forbidden here, it is a sin whose penalty is 
death ; for atter completing the series, it is written, ‘* whosoever 
shall commit any of these abominations, even the souls that 
commit them shall be eut off from among the people.” “ Now 
suppose the crime thus threatened to have been that of marrying 
two wives. Then we have the absurdity of an express law 
against bigamy, declaring that bigamists shall be punished with 
death, and then afterwards a law requiring all bigamusts to 
inake a fair disposal of their estates among the children of their 
two wives. For in Deut. xxi. 10 we read, ‘if a man have tio 
wives, one beloved and the other hated, and they have bora 
him children, both the beloved and the hated, and if the first- 
born be hers jing was hated, then it shall be when he maketh 
his sons to inherit that which he hath, that he may not make 
the son of the beloved first-born before the son of the hated.’ 
Now this is a strange law to come in after a law that had 
denounced death on any one that had two wives. For 18 the 
first law was executed, the second would be super fluous.””! 

4. The phrase “ἃ wife to her sister,’’ DAN by ΓΝ and 
the corresponding, ‘fa man to his brother,”’ YN ON ty ss ean- 
not be understood im this place of ‘one to another,” according 
to a Hebrew idiom. The former oceurs nine times, viz., Ex 
xxvi. 3 bis, 5, 6, 17; Ezek. 1. 9, 11, 24; and the present 
place; and in all except this the rendering is “one to 
another,” or some phraseology equivalent. So im the twenty- 
five instances of the corresponding masculine form, the render- 
ing of our translators is uniform, “one to another.” Hence the 
question arises, whether the literal version m this place is 
warranted, beeause it involves a departure from common usaze. 
There are no less than thirty-four cases in which the phrase 
oceurs in an idiomatic sense. Does not this overwhelming 
majority decide the pomt in dispute here? Jé does not, for in 
the other nine eases where “one to another” femme occurs, 
the things added to one Ἄς are animate objects of the 
feminine “eender ; and the subject of discourse 15. first men- 
tioned, governing the import of the τὰ ase. besides, in every 


1 Bush’s Note on xviii. 18, pp. 195, 196. 
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other case the expression has a reciprocal import; a@ number of 
things (contained in a plural nominative followed by a plural 
verb) are sai to be added one to another. But here there is no 
trace of reciprocal action or relation. One object is taken in 
awddition to another, and that is all. The suffixes too attached 
in the singular to the subsequent words, viz., er nakedness, 
beside her, in her lifetime, limit them to two specific indi- 
viduals, w ho have no mutual reciprocal action one upon the 
other. Add to all this, the terms here translated το and. siséer 
ure the same which are so translated m the preceding verses, 
Be 11. τ σης lbs, 1 6: 

5. All the ancient versions give the interpretation, “a wife to 
her sister.” So the Targum of Onkelos, the Samaritan, Syriac, 
and Arabie versions. The Septuagint also has, γυναῖκα ἐπ 
ἀδελφῇ οὐ λήψῃ, thou shalt not take a woman to her sister ; though 
in other places it renders the phrase by one to another. 

For these reasons, the argument drawn from the supposed 
Hebrew idiom in the verse must be abandoned, and the hteral 
rendering, @ wife to her sister, allowed to remain. But there are 
some, Who while admitting the received version will not allow that 
the verse merely regulates the marriage of a wife’s sister without 
prohibiting it except in the life-time of the wife. They construe 
the words thus: “ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister to vex 
her as long as she lives.” According to this, the word 712 is 


referred to the nearer verb ven, vie not to the remote one take. 
The nearest verb, however, is to wvcorer, ete. Why then not refer 
her life-time to that 2? It is a cunrions thing to refer her life-time 
to the midd’e verb of three sneecessive ones, Satie than the first 
or last. The arbitrariness of domg so 1s apparent. Besides, the 
Septuagint is agaist this construction, for it translates, érs ζώσης 
αὐτῆς, while she is yet alive. We cannot allow of the sense ae- 

cording to which polygamy is merely restricted not prohibited. 
The meaning of the verse must be somethin o else than ‘ You are 
not to take a step which will be sure to cmbitter the lot of the 
first wife durme the whole period of her life. The consequence 
of your rashness or indiscretion, or malevolence will be, that she 
will know peace no more as long as she lives.’ The phrase ἐγ 
her life-time, to a plam reader, certainly i appears to legitnnate, 

after the death of the one sister, amarnage which was forbidden 
before. To say with Bush that sneh implication i is ἃ QTOSS NON~ 
sequitur or wholly { gratuitous, is to use language contrary to the 
obvious meaning. Aceording to him anid. otra rs who adopt the 
sense fo ver her all her life, the passage was designed to dis- 
countenance the practice of taking two sisters sinuuiltancously 
to wife, as one τ to engender rivalries, jealousies, and feuds. 

We adnnt this to be the reason of the prohibition of the marriage 
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for a time. But where the one sister is married only after the 
death of the other, the reason does not exist. Hence if the 
prohibition was made to counteract a particular evil, it does not 
apply where the evil has no existence. Consequently, a man is 
at liberty to marry one sister after the decease of another. Our 
conclusion from the verse is, that it presents no barrier to a 
man’s marrying the sister of a deceased wile, but rather aZlois 
and provides for it. 

The main points of the Biblical argument are thus enunciated 

most clearly and correctly by Raninsod: 

1. “The tenure of marriage among the Hebrews was un- 
certain and precarious; and the Hebrew wife was little more 
than the servant of her husband. 

2. “That hence there was among the Hebrews a strong dis- 
tinction between consanguunity and affiuity by marriage; the 
former being permanent and sacred, the latter comparatively 
temporary and vague. 

3. “That theretore laws prohibiting marriage with a female 
relative by blood, did not necessarily and per se prohibit mar- 
niage with the wife’ s relatives of the like degree. 

4. «That consequently, in respect to aflinity by marriage, the 
Hebrew was bound only so far as there were specific prohibi- 
tions, viz., in the case of the mother, daughter and grand- 
daughter, of his wife. 

do. “That there was no such prohibition in oe ease of a witfe’s 
sister, except during the life-time of the wife.” 

Re} ectine the rule which has been plied to the passage 
ioe us, viz., that a man is as near of kin to his wite’s blood- 
relatives as he is to his own ; we must also reject another rule 
as still more gratuitous and unauthorised by Leviticus, viz., that 
when a man 15 forbidden to marry any relative in a gener ‘ation 
prior to his own, he 1s by implication forbidden to marry one of 
the same nearness of blood, in a generation following” his own. 
Any table of the prohibited deer ees in marriage, biilt wpon one 
or other of these rules, or both together, we “yeoard as falsely 
constructed out of the Old Testament. 

We do not believe that the Levitieal law of marriage is of 
perpetual obligation, and therefore binding on δι  Ν Τί 
was evidently intended for the Jewish states in which the 
woman was very subordinate to the man. It is inadequate to the 
necessities and ane to the circumstances of modern Christian 
socicty. The genius of Christianity rejects specific enactinents 
on the subject of marriage, relying on sound ethical prin- 
ciples to preserve the purity of society. And it is because 
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writers have carried their notions from a Christian state of society 
to a Jewish, putting the woman on an equality with the man, to 
which Christianity alone has raised her, that they have drawn 
inferences from the passage which are eutirely gratuitous. ‘These 
precepts respecting certain jnarriages, occuring in the midst 
of enactments confessedly Levitical, were abrogated by Christ 
along with the ceremonial law. They are not now’ obligatory 
because they are here. When it 15 said, “1 they are not now 
obligatory then it follows that we have nothing in the compass 
of the whole Bible regulating the subject of marriage-alliances— 
nothing to ferbid a man InarryiMg his own mother: sister, or 
daughter "Ὁ the reasoning 15 fullacious. There ἐν something 11 

the New Testament which regulates the subject, viz., the en- 
hehtened and comprehensive. morality of the sospel. That 
morality, according with the voice of nature within, and seeing’ 
the injurious tendency of certain practices, effectually discown- 
tenances several marriages which are distinctly pr ohibited in the 
Levitical eode of the ows. Certaim marriages are unlewful 
now, not because they are prohibited in the ‘Mosaic code, but 
been they are repelled alike by the moral instinets of men 
and the enlightened spirit of the Christian religion. Those who 
live under the Christian system will have little difficulty an 
deciding what marriages are proper or mmpreper, without specific 
divine τι: 

Vi. DINGS CLEAN “AND ΤΟ ΧΕΕΑΝ ἀνθ Tire. ΤΥ, ΟἸΑΡΤΡΕΗΣΞ 
xr.—xv.—Purification among the Hebrews was a neler by which 
the members of the congregation and things connected with 
them passed out of a state of uncleanness that rendered them 
unfit for Jehovah’s presence, into a condition for belonging 
again to Ilis communion. In certain circumstances, persens 
and objects became unclean, and rites were prescribed for their 
purifying. 

It is not our intention to classify and discuss the numerous 
degrees of uncleanness spoken of in the Pentateuch. Books of 
ΠΑ͂ΜΕ antiquities may be consulted on the subject. What we 
now wish to notice is the idea lying at the basis of theocratic 
impurity : 

There are three kinds of impurity : 

Irst. Uneleanness of nature, which is found in animals and 
makes them unfit for food. 

Sccoud. Uneleanness of impermanent phenomena, which are 
peculiar to persons, their bodies, clothing, houses, ete. 

Third. Uneleauness of death, which is ecinen both to 
animals and men. 

On what principle did the distinction between clean and 
unclean in the Mosaic legislation rest ? Whence did the laws 
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regarding uncleanness arise? Here we find great diversity of 
opinion. 

1. Some account for uncleannesses by a reference to a kind of 

natural horror or general aversion to certain things. This is the 
view of Ewald and Scholl; as also of De Wette and Winer in 
art. 

2. Others find the origin and significaney of purifications in 
educational objects. They think that the distinctions of clean 
and unclean were meant to implant in the people a distaste for 
disgusting things, and so imbue them with a finer taste, to 
cherish feelings of honour, chastity, morality, to promote mar- 
riage and fruitfulness, to make polygamy more dificult, and to 
keep alive reverence for Jehovah and His’ sanctuary. Such was 
the » opinion of Maimonides. 

3. Some explain them on political and hierarchical grounds, 
beheving that they were made either for the purpose of separat- 
ing the “people from other nations, or increasing the influence 
of the priests. The former is held by Liess Τὴ part ; the latter by 
Grambere. 

4, Others think they proceeded from motives of a dictetie or 
sanitary purport. This is the opinion of Michaelis, Schmidt, 
and Saalschiitz. It must be observed, that various objects are 
combined by several writers, so that thea views cannot be 
strictly classified. A full enumeration of them would require 
the separate mention of each one’s opinion. This 1s exemplified 
in Spencer, who adopts various ais in the laws belore us; both 
the Rabbinical one of Maimonides, and others. The same is 
true of Hess and De Wette; of the latter in is Archaeology at 
least. Nor is such an idea improbable in the ease of some regu- 
lations, as those of clean and unclean animals, leprous houses, 
ete., where dietetic and sanitary considerations may have been 1m 
the legislator’s mind, in addition to a higher aim. Still there 
was a fundamental object that formed the real and primitive basis 
of all. 

5. Others refer the distinction of clean and unclean to dwalesm. 
The people addicted to dualism ascribed one class of annals to 
Ahriman, the other to Ormuzad. Bleek, who holds this view, 
thinks that the idea of a whole class of animals having been 
produced by an evil principle may have originally prevailed 
among the Hebrews as elsewhere. Von Bohlen pereeiving the 
inconsistency of this with the first chapter of Genesis where 
the whole creation is declared good, attributes the distinction to 
the influence of Persian ideas on the Ilebrew writer. But the 
distinction is met with where a dualistic basis did net exist, viz., 
in Manw’s law book. There it is most developed in its resem- 
blance to the Old Testament form of it. The explanation m 
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question is too narrow. It refers to animals merely, and fails 
to account for other uncleannesses. Even m relation to them, it 
does not solve the question. Probably some fundamental feclin σ 
in the human mind lay at the basis of the distinction between 
elean and unclean animals, which was modified by the relations 
of different systems. The Indians, Persians, Ieyptians, and 
other ancient nations, did not borrow in the matter from one 
another. 

6. Bahr supposes that finite bemg, as such, is viewed in con- 
trast with absolute Beige, or the corporeal nacune as such in 
contrast with spirit of ach it is the defiling principle. The 
unclean refers to birth and death, the beginning and end of 
ae bemeg, which is set over against the ἈΝ ΤΕ being ethically, 

also ental and mnpure.! 

na Somer reduces all to the idea of death and corruption. 
The image of death and corruption in the hying man is on 
one hand the leprosy, on the other, certain conditions of the 
sexes, 11 which, without the persons’ co-operation or knowledge, 
proceed issues fron: the interior bearmg the qualities of dis: 
solution and nnpurity. Now death is the standing memorial of 
sin. Henee the legislator intended to represent death, the 
wages of sm, as a thine to be avoided and abhorred by persons 
in communion with Jchovah and his holy people? ‘All the 
adverse, horrible, and repulsive,” says Kurtz, “which sin has 
upon atl im eit culminates in death and images 161 
uneovered and in full development. But m death, even the 
sensible appearance is congruous with the ethical eeienic the 
ethically repugnant and Ἔν ΤΙ becomes the physically re- 
pulsive and horrible; physical uncleanness turns into ἃ bodily 
one; the savour of death, foulness, mould, and dissolution are 
thie sum of all that is earthly and unclean.’’? 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to reduce all the particulars con- 
tained in the clean and unclean to a common principle. Some 
explanations suit one class of phenomena best; others, another 
class. All that is common and characteristic in the eonditions 
pronounced unclean as well as in the rites prescribed for their 
removal, can hardly be redueed to one source wide enough to em- 
brace it. Care should be taken neither to propose too complex xa 
principle, nor one alien to the genius of the Hebrew theocraey. 
Israelite doctrines and views must be regarded im any solution 
that is offered. Nor is it necessary that it should embrace every 
single case of uncleanness and inode of removing it. It is suffi- 
cient that it account for the majority m a simple ‘and natural way. 


1 Symbolik, vol. 11. Ὁ. 459 et seqq, 
2 Piblische Abhandlungen, vol. 1. p. 183 et seqq. 
3 Inthe Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1816, p. 096, 
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The essential, characteristic peculiarities are all that need to be 
explained. Had the mtual proceeded from Moses in its present 
state, we should then have been more anxious for a principle 
comprehensive enough to include all phenomena. But it is in 
part a growth ; various portions beme of later origin than the 
ereat legislator. The Levitical ritual does not he ‘before us in 
a compact system; and we shonld beware of introducing our 
modern philosophising into it. 

The views of Bahr and Sommer must be rejected because of 
their complexity. Indeed the latter has refuted the explanation 
eiven by his predecessor. His own is more plausible, and far 
more ingeniously supported. Thongh adopted and recommended 
by Kurtz, Leyrer, and Keil, we cannot assent to it. Its main 
support is the view taken of de ath, which, however just on the 
ground of philosophy and. the New Testament, is not warranted 
by the spirit of Hebraism. The proposed view of death and 
corruption does not enter into Hebraism in connection with sin. 
And it is diffieult to see why αὐ the exeretions of the human 
body ejected as foreign to the living organism, and not merely 
some of them, come ‘under the conditions of uncleanness. If 
traces of decomposition and putrefaction are found m some 
human issues specified by the law, they are in others omitted by 
the law. 

By recolleeting that distinctions of things clean and unelean 
existed before Moses we may perhaps arrive at a simpler view 
of the subject. The human mind has a natural aversion to some 
things. Persons avoid their presence and touch, because they 
have a tendeney to excite disgust. It is well known also that 
acrid animal humours coming into contact with the skin readily 
generate diseases in the hot climates of the East. Now Moses, 
building upon these natural feelings respecting pollution, and the 
ΕΠ ΤΕ: they had given rise to ainong very ancient nations, 
brought them under a new aspect. His prescriptions respect- 
ing them had a religious purpose. Ife incorporated them with 
fhe theocracy as 1 αὶ symbols. This could be done the more 
easily because ideas of purity and holiness are allied. The tran- 
sition from outward cleanness to mward purity was natural and 
facile. Accordingly the wise legislator connected them. Ths 
object was to lead the mind from external to inward cleanness— 
to suggest the one by the other, and keep it before the mind as a 
remembrancer of what a member of the congregation should be. 
So far the Levitical ritual was an admonitory institution—a 
symbolical exhortation to moral purity. In one sense it was 
edueational, and adapted to impress upon the mind of the 
Israelite an aversion to wncleanness, and lead him to self-pnri- 
fication. Instinctive disgust to certain impurities was employed 
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as the means of mplanting an analogous aversion to moral defile- 
ment. In this yew of the ritual, its coincidence with the age, 
the people, and the design of God to prepare the world for a 
better dispensation, is apparent. It assumes a didactic character, 
harmonising with the genius of Old Testament tines. 

That part of the purifications relating to the red heifer and 
sacrifices of cleansing must have proceede id from Moses hinsclf: 
They were not retained from a former time. 

VI. On Sacrivice.—The question of sacrifice has been dis- 
cussed by theologians of different schools. The chief points of 
interest about it are, Was it of divine or hwnan origin—ex- 
pressly commanded by God himself, or the fruit of dic mind’s 
spontancous promptings ? Again, W as it expiatory 2? In re- 
lation to the former eit is usually stated in the way we have put 
it, with the two sides essentially different. We believe, however, 
that they ought not to be separated with so much sharpness. 
Those who take a neght view of what constitutes a revelation 
from God to man, cannot sanction that method of statement ; for 
the divine comes through the human, from which it cannot be 
strictly divided. They are too closely interwoven for that. 
The influence of the great God on His rational creatures 
operates through, and by means of, the reason He has given 
fem. Ile dues not dictute or enjoin certain things otherwise 
than through the God-consciousness which is in men; asleep 
though 11 ihe in the vast majority. When such conseiousness 
becomes active, the Deity, in Seripture phraseology, conmanids 
or preseribes the thing to which it impels. If this be correct, 
we see the ΒΕ εἶν eness of the argument which has beau 
adduccd fron Ifallett! down to Pye Sinith? anck Πα, yiz., 
that because Abel’s sacrifice was veceptable to God it must hace e 
been of divine mstitution, else it w auld have been an act of ἐεἰ}- 
worship, Which is condemned in the cternal maxim of all true 
region, In vain do they wor ship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of mem.” [t is only when modes of wor ship 
are devised by the human mind under certain conditions, that 
they come under the uppellation of ve7i/l-worship. To affirm that 
all kinds of religious honiage snot erpressly appointed by God in a 
way external to man’s senses and intellect are presumptuous, is 
iL baseless assumption. We admit that erery mode of honour- 
110) Tim which Ife has not himself warranted is vain. But we 
deny that THis warranty should be of the nature which many 

1 Continuation of Pciree on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 12. 

* Four Discourses on the sacrifice and priesthood of Chiist, p. 231 et seqg., sceond 
edition. 

3) On Primitive Sacrifices, p. 183. 
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require, that is, an explicit prescription. This anthropomorphising 
of the Divine Being by making Him speak audibly in the air, 
or kindle fire on an altar, or assume a bodily appearance on 
earth, or do something that strikes the organs of sense, 15 de- 
rogatory to His attributes. An erplicit prescription other than 
what comes through man’s pure reason under divine miluence, 
is a fiction; as is evident from the old hypothesis of fire from 
heaven sent to shew re espect to Abel’s offering by kindling the 
faggots on the altar. 

In intnnating our opinion of the origin of sacrifice, we do not 
allow that the two phases of the question which have been set 
over against one another are intnnsically different. If oftermes 
to the Divine Being proceeded at first from the best feclings of 
the human heart, Phe source may be termed dicine, m1 one 
sense, because it hes in the πνεῦμα or spirit—the pure reason 
allied to the divine, and acted upon by spimtual influence. But 
if they were express/y commanded by Jehovah, we can perceive 
no rational method of His doing so in harmony with lis nature. 
How did he enjoin their observance at first ? Was it by an 
audible voice, by extraordinary signs, by miracles, or unusual 
phenomena in the air? None of these suppositions consists with 
the recognised method of commumeating His will to mankind. 
The honour of God is not maintained by representing the ap- 
pointment of sacrifice to have been made otherwise than through 
the consciousness of the divine in man. Lather is it injured by 
ill-judging advocates nmposing upon Him a procedure of their 
own 1nvention. 

No express divine command for sacrifice 1s on record. Serip- 
ture is silent on the subject. The offerings of Cain and Abel 
are spoken of without a word respecting their divine appoint- 
ment and authority. Nor can we logically infer from God’s 
acceptance of Abel’s offering a divine command for such wor- 
ship. The silence of the ible on so Ww eighty a point becomes a 
strong presumption against the divine ongin of sacrifice, when 
it is observed that the divine sanctification οὐ the sabbath is 
expressly stated. The mention of the sabbath joined with the 
omission regarding sacrifice is decisive agamst the divine ap- 
pomtment of the latter, as Warburton has conclusively shewn.! 
When it is argued that the animals whose skins were given for 
clothing to our first parents must have been slain im sacritice, 
and that their slaying was commanded, an inference is drawn 
for which there is no foundation. All that could be deduced 
from the fact would be simply this, as Davison argues ;? since 
the skins of the living creatures were granted for raiment, their 
lives might be lawfully taken for sacrifice. 


1 Divine Legation of Moses, Book ix. chap. 2. 2 Remains, p. 23. 
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Much profitless discussion has arisen about the cause of Abel's 
sacrifice being acceptable to God, while Cain’s was rejected. Τί 
lies m the nature of the myth, whose purport was to exalt 
nomadic above agricultural life. We need not, therefore, proceed 
to examme what are thonght the first ¢cnstances of sacrifice ; since 
the question whether the Deity originally commanded such 
offermgs cannot well be debated on unhistorical ground. Even 
if the record were historical, the attempt made by Magee! to 
find proof in the text for an actual command to Cain to offer 
placular sacrifice, is singularly unsuecessful. When Cain took 
it amiss that Abel’s offering was accepted and his own refused, 
God said to him, “ Why art thou wroth, and why is thy eoun- 
tenance fallen? If thou doest well is there not serenity in 
that? But if thou doest not well sin lurks at the door, like an 
animal watching for its prey, directing its greedy desire towards 
thee. And wilt thou overcome it?” It is proposed to render 
the last clause, a stn-offering coucheth at the door, i.e., an animal 
fit for a sin-offering is there, which thou mayest present in 
sacrifice and be accepted like Abel. The context is inconsistent 
with this interpretation, ‘‘and unto thee is its desire. And wilt 
thou overcome it?” Sin being personified as a power lying 
opposite man, ready to make him his prey, God here warns Cain 
against the movement of passion. He exhorts him to beat it 
down and overcome it at onee, lest it entirely master him. 
What is very near is said to be at the door, ready to seize upon 
one. Jxamphausen’s rendering in Bunsen’s Bibelwerk and in 
Studien and Writiken for 1861 (p. 116 et seqq.), we cannot 
adopt. 

At a very early period sacrifices were the most important part 
of divine worship among the Hebrews, as they were among all 
nations. The feeling out of which they sprung was one of 
gratitude. ‘To express their thankfulness for favours received, 
or to procure thar good will, peoples brought gifts to their 
deities. Such oblations eonsisted at first of things eatable or 
consumable ; because a sensuous age did not distinguish between 
the spiritual and material. The productions of the earth, plants 
and vegetables, seem to have been the primitive offerings. ‘They 
were probably accompanied by honey and milk. Animals were 
a later oblation. 

In deseribing the antediluvian and patriarchal times, the 
Jehovist living long after the Levitical system had been esta- 
blished, transfers it to the earliest period. There is an anachro- 
nism here, the knowledge of which would have saved Davison 
the labour of attempting to prove that the evidence for atoning 


1 Discourses on the Atonement, vel. i. p. 48 ct seqq. and Dissertations lxvi. lxvii. 
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oblations 15 wanting in the primitive and patriarchal rehgions, 
and of ejecting from Abel’s sacrifice the virtue ascribed to it by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews.! 

It has been thought, with considerable probability, that all 
sacrifices prior to the institution of the law were holocausts 
or whole burnt-offerings. Whether they were expiatory is a 
difficult point to determine, because the accounts of them pro- 
ceed from a subsequent writer, who transfers Mosaic rites 
to the earliest times. Even with the belict that all is chrono- 
logically aceurate, Davison undertakes to shew that the primi- 
tive and patriarchal offerings were not expiatory. [16 makes 
out his case, however, with doubttul success. One thing 1s 
unquestionable, viz., that some sacrifices wider the law were 
really piacular—those offered for such transgressions as were 
not punished by the laws of the state, or which were only known 
to the conscience of the individual—in other words, sin and tres- 
pass offerings. What then was the idea whieh the people con- 
nected with the slaying of animals appropriated to these cases £ 
What notion prompted the act of their presentation? We 
answer that they were regarded as possessing an atoning, 
expiatory power—that they were substituted tn place of the sinner 
who brought them, bearing the punishinent of his transgression 
and so procuring its pardon from God. By their means sins 
were taken away and covered. The Deity was appeased. This 
view is supported by Lev. xvii. 11: “ For the lite of the flesh 15 
in the blood, and 1 have given it to you upon the altar, to make 
an atonement for your souls: for it 1s the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.’ Here it is stated that the life of the 
animal, which was in the blood, was given for the life of the 
offerer. The 5) of the former was in place of the MWD) 
of the latter. The same opinion is contimmed by the tact of the 
blood being sprinkled; signifying that the life was scattered and 
annihilated. Something more therefore was tvtended than the 
mere slaying of the animals, as in the case of other bloody sacri- 
fices. The act of sprinkling was symbo/ica/, unplying that the 
person who oftered the sacrifice had fortcited his life; and that 
the life of the animal was forfeited instead. Another argument 
is founded on the analoyy of various other sacrifices. Thus in the 
covenant-sacritice, a heifer was divided into two pieces between 
which the contracting parties passed; signifying that if they 
were guilty of perjury, the same fate as the victum’s might betal 
them (Jer. xxxiv. 18, ete., Gen. xv. 17). Thus the penalty 
that would overtake the offending party was represented by the 
death of the victim. There is another rite which shews the 


1 Remains, p. 63 et 5064. 
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same idea. A murder whose perpetrator was unknown was 
expiated by the elders and judges of the nearest city washing 
their hands over a slain heifer, and asserting that they had not 
shed the blood of the murdered man. Their eult was thus 
supposed to be washed away and transferred to the victim. 
“ Be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Israel whom thou hast 
redeemed, el lay not innocent blood unto thy peeple Israel’s 

charge: and the blood shall be forgiven them’”’ (Deut. xx. 8). 
The substitution of the innocent for Sie euilty is also imphied ἢ) 
the ceremony of the scape-goat, where the sins of the whole people 
were transferred to the head of the goat let loose, that it might 
carry then away. Thus the idea that one creature might tale 
the place of another, and endure the punishment supposed to 
be due, is not foreign to the Old Testament. Vicarious satis- 
faction appears more or less plainly in various parts of the 
Bible. We see it in 2 Sam. xu. 14, 15, where the child born to 
Dayid was punished with death for the sin of the father; and 
also in the same book, where his crime in numbering the people 
was expiated by three days’ pestilence (xxiv. 10, “ete.) It is 
likewise contained in Tsaiah ΠῚ. +4, ete., where ‘the sufiermg 
nation atones by its sorrows for the sins that had been com- 
mitted; satisfaction bemg clearly intimated. In lke manner, 
the substitution of piacular victims in place of sinners 1s sup- 
ported by the use of the term NOM m Gen. xxxi. 99, where it 
means, with the accusative, fo atone for, literally to make good the 
loss of a thing, wnplying substitution and compensation. The 
notion of reparation which it here conveys presupposes that of 
substitution. The word is used of expiation or atonement, i the 
book of Leviticus. So the term 353 denoting the price of 
explation, ransom, a equivalent to another thing ; as appears 
from Isaiah xhi. 3, “1 gave Keypt for thy ransom.” ‘The noun 
comes from the verb 453 to exrpiate, primarily to cover, ἴ.6., 0 
remove or forgive sin; and sccms to shew that the idea of substi- 
fution is involved in the verb as applied to atonement.? 

Traces of the same idea of atonement are found in other nations 
of antiquity. By means of piweular victims, It was thought 
that the anger of the gods and impending punishment were 
averted, because the slain antnals suttered the penalty due to the 
offender, in his stead. Thus Ilerodotus relates, that among the 
Egyptians, impreeations were uttered over the heads of the vie- 
tums in these words: “Should any evil be impending over us 
sacrificing, or over all Kevpt, let it be turned upon this head.” 
The historian adds, that the custom prevailed throughout the 
land.” To the same effect Caesar writes of the Gauls, “ ale whole 


1 See De Wette, Opuscula, p. 20 et seqq. PALI Tene aoc 
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nation is exceedingly addicted to superstitious rites; on which 
aecount those who are visited with severer diseases, as well as 
persons amid battles and dangers, cither ummolate men for vie- 
tims, or vow that they will immolate them, and use the Druids 
as instruments in such saerifices, because they think that the 
iunmortal gods eannot be appeased otherwise than by giving up 
the life εἶς a man for aman, ete.’”! The Romans ade the same 
sentiments, as appears from Ovid: 


‘Spare; a small victim des for a small person, 
Take, I pray you, a heart for a heart, entrails for entrails ; 
We give you this life for a better one.’’? 


The author of the distichs bearing the name of Cato has the 
like idea.? The thing is aptly illustrated by a passage in Por- 
phyry: “ At first nothing with life was saerificed to the gods ; 
there was not even a law “respecting it, because it was forbidden 
by the law of nature. But at certain times the story is that 
they first offer a vietim, requiring a lite for a hife.’”? The Jewish 
doctors have the same view, viz., that a victim was offered up in 
place of him who brought it—an animal for ἃ soul.° 

Many objections have been made to this idea of sacrifice by 
Sykes, ‘Sueskind, Steudel, Klaiber, Bahr, and others. Yet it 
appears to us the most ἘΠ ἢ as 1t 15 most mn harmony with 
the notions of the ancient Hebrews. Biihr’s peculiar and arti- 
ficial theory of symbolical substitution has been nghtly rejeeted 
by Kurtz, ὃ De Wette,7 and Winer.’ 

Though the idea of expiation was not connected with the 
earliest sacrifices, we cannot deny the existence of piacular burnt- 
offerings before the law. We admit that it was not the primitive 
conception, or that whieh prompted the first offerings. Fruits 
of the earth were the oldest ; and along with them such things 
as milk, honey, ete. Tfenee the ori ginal “idea was that of erati- 
tude for benetits reecived. As they were in use among the most 
ancient peoples, Abraham must haye been aceustomed to sec 
them at Ur whence he emigrated. Because the gods were sup- 
posed to have bodily appetites like men, flesh was presented to 
them as an acceptable thing, either in a raw state or prepared in 
the way they liked best. This is a OTOSS Dey Ae not mupro- 
bable on that account. Sometimes the cleity ratified with 
the pleasant sayour, when it was supposed he did net partake of 
the flesh. Abraham continued the practice of sacrifice. But 


1 De bello Gallico, Lib. vi. cap. 15. 2 Fasti, Lib. vi. 160. 

3 See Grotius de Satisfaetione, eap. 10. 4 De abstinentia, Lib. iv. cap. 15. 

5 Sce chap. iil. of the book Reschith Chochma ; and Sepher Minhagim, tol. 44, 
chap. li 

5 ΕΣ Opfer, p. 32, et seqq. * Archaeologie, p. 267. 

8 Realwérterbuch, art. Stihnopfer, vol. ii., p. 544, third edition. 
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the God-eonsciousness that brought him forth from the sur- 
rounding idolatries, could not retain the heathen notion οἵ saeri- 
fice. In offering holocausts, he thought of the one true God, in 
whose immediate presence he lived and acted. The desire to 
preserve the favour of Jehovah, as well as gratitude for kind- 
nesses already received, prompted him to present his offerings. 
Whether his mind was wholly free from the anthropomorphism 
of the heathen may be questioned ; especially as we find a much 
later person, and one too who represented a national tradition 
not the oldest, employing the language, “the Lord smelled a 
sweet savour, and the Lord said in his heart, 1 will not again 
curse the ground any more,” ete. (Gen. yili. 21. See also Lev. 
1,395 Jo τὸν ref.) 

It is difheult to determine whether the idea of expiation 
which belonged to certain sacrifices under the law commonly 
termed piucudar, originated with Moses himself, or was a later 
conception. Perhaps sin and trespass-offerings were not insti- 
tuted by so wise a legislator with that intent; as if sins could in 
reality be expiated or blotted out by such means. We incline 
to the belief that, though he did not so appoint them, a later 
age viewed them in that light; for they are worded to imply 
it. They present in consequence a phase of deterioration. 
Burnt-oflerings generally, or holoeausts, to which a kind of 
piacular virtue had been long attached, were retained by Moses, 
who introduced the additional ceremony of imposition of hands, 
giving them increased significancy. It is well known that 
though the essential parts of the ritual in the Pentateuch pro- 
eceded from Moses himsclf, the composition and various portions 
did not. The Mosaic elements were in a high sense dvine, 
because the legislator had the Spirit of God in large measure. 
The idea of the theocracy was a revelation to him. Ths con- 
sciousness of the divine was remarkably pure. So far forth his 
Jegal appointments may be ealled divine. Of course he did not 
beheye that the blood of animals could in itself take away sin. 
Shun beasts were no more, in his view, than ethical sigus in- 
tended to stimulate the conscience and keep alive a sense of sin. 
Whether and how far Moses and the Jews throughout the 
period covered by the Old Testament writings connected the 
death of Christ with the expiatory saeritices of the law, we need 
not stop tomquire. The proof that he distinetly did so appears to 
us detective, at least in the canonical Jewish Seriptures. Indeed 
a suffering Messiah is not seen there; as all recent critics allow 
Who have examined the subject without prejudice. Yet this 
fact is not inconsistent with the hypothesis, that when Moses 
instituted sacrifice with a symbolical intent out of the high 
sphere of God-consciousness, he may have perceived their ulti- 
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mate object. His consciousness, clear though it was up to a cer- 
tain extent, may have been moyed, without his personal know- 
ledge towards the ordination of offerings of far-reachimg import. 
It is because many think that the expiatory sacrifices of the law 
were originally designed as types of the Redecmer’s atonement 
before the eyes of the Jews, that they assert a dict divine 
command for their institution. But it is wnphilosophical, as 
well as unscriptural, to separate the divine and human by an 
irreconcilable gulf, as though the latter could not be harmoni- 
ously blended with the former. Instead of saying therefore 
that the rite of piacular sacrifice was a symbolical action af ets 
commencement, we prefer calling it an ethical symbol, designed 
by Moses to influence the conscience. Awakened conscience 
prompted it. Moses perecived its natural operation on the 
hearts of a sinful people. It was to be a standing memorial 
of what the sinner deserved. There is no foundation in the 
Old Testament for asserting that the great legislator of the 
Jews intended it as a representation of the sutfermgs and death 
of Messiah, or a declaration of the doctrine included in that 
future fact. The latter part of Isaiah, rightly interpreted, does 
not justify that hypothesis; much less any psalm, or part of 
Daniel’s prophecies. 

Having thus considered the sin and trespass-offerings in rela- 
tion to their piacular power we may observe, that burnt-offerings 
generally, or holocausts, (msby), the most common of all saeri- 
fices, must be classed with the former so far as some idea of pro- 
pitiation was associated with them. They were older than the 
sin and trespass-oblations, which arose indeed out of them, as a 
species referring to specific transgressions. They were a general 
symbolical expression of pious devotion to God, presented to 
him to gain his favour. But we cannot exclude from ticm 
some notion of expiation, though it was neither definite nor dis- 
tinct, as in the ease of trespass and sin-offerings. We have thus 
arrived at an answer to the question whether the sacriaces 
offered prior to Moses were expiatory. Being holocausts, they 
were so; though the notion of expiation attached to them was 
vague and indefinite. It was of a floating nature, not having 
reached clearness or definiteness. In retaining them, Moses had 
ethical symbols in view. But his design was imperfectly appre- 
hended by a sensuous people, since we find that a specific power 
or efficacy to take away sin was afterwards attributed to them. 
Here was a return to the idea of ages prior to Moses, with the 
additional circumstance of giving it a fixity which it had not 
before. The cthical significancy was obscured in proportion as 
the offerings were supposed to haye virtue in themselves of mak- 
ing satisfaction for sin. 
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But although constrained to reject the view, that “the ancient 
sacrifices were originally designed as symbols, emblems, and 
representations of the great work, for the effecting of which the 
Messiah was promised to fallen man,”! we believe that the feel- 
ings of the human mind which prompted them at first belonged 
to the high region of consciousness which is akin to the divine, 
the image of God being init. That region of the mind has un- 
conscious, as well as conscious, aspirations. It gropes after unseen 
and future realities. In this case, as in others, it felt after the 
great fact that purity of conscience is needed in man to bring him 
up to his true position. Such purity could not be attained by him- 
self as he is. [Ὁ could only be realised in loving communion of 
spirit with God. The power of Jehovah appearing in humanity 
could alone effect it fully. fence the manifestation of Christ in 
his life and death was its ultimate accomplishment. The life and 
death of the Son of God in our own nature, becoming a motive 
power to raise men to be heirs of God, realised all the anticipa- 
tions that lay beneath men’s superstitious notions of sacrifice, 
cleansing the worshipper’s conscience from dead works and 
creating him a new man, with the hfe of God active within 
him. The manifestation of Messiah to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself, was the very thing in which the undefined 
longings of the human heart, w andering and wayward, could 
repose ‘with entire satisfaction. Their per rfect constmmation lay 
in that great fact. 


1 Pye Smith on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, p. 19, second edition. 
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I. Conrexts.—The book of Numbers may be divided into the 
following sections :— 

1. The numbering of the people by Moses, with Levitical re- 
gulations inserted, chapters 1.-x. 10. 

2. Description of their march from Sinai to Kadesh, with the 
occurrences at Kadesh and mount Hor, chapters x. 11—-xx1. ὦ. 

3. Breaking up of the encampment at Hor, with the march 
to Zared, and the conquest of Sihon or the country east of 
Jordan; journey to Bashan, and Balaam’s utterances, chapters 
xxi. 4-xxiv. 

4. Their settlement in the east-Jordan country, and second 
numbering of the people, with the law of inheritance, chapters 
XXV.—-XXV1. 

5. An additional section relating to offermgs and vows, 
chapters XxVill.-Xxx. 

ὁ. This division consists of various appendixes relatmg to the 
spoiling of the Midianites, the division of the prey, a list of the 
Israelite encampments, boundaries of the promised land, free 
cities, and a law about the inheritance of daughters, chapters 
XXX1.-XXXV1L. 

God commands Moses to take a census of the people. After 
mentioning the princes of the tribes, the number of every tribe 
is given. The census was made on the first day of the second 
month of the year; and included all the males from twenty 
years old and upward who were fit for war, except those of the 
tribe of Levi. The whole number was found to be 603,550, /.e., 
Reuben, 46,500 ; Simeon, 59,300; Gad, 45,650 ; Judah, 74,600 ; 
Issachar, 54,400; Zebulun, 57,400; Ephraim, 40,500 ; Manassch, 
32,200; Benjamin, 35,400; Dan, 62,700; Asher, 41,500; Naph- 
tali, 53,400. The tribe of Judah was the most powerful and 
numerous; that of Manassch the least so. The reason why the 
Levites were exempted was, because they had to attend to the 
service of the Lord. After this, the position of each tribe m the 
camp is determined. On every one of the four sides or the 
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tabernacle three tribes were to pitch their tents, each tribe 
under its own general, and each division composed of the three 
tribes with one exception commanded by the general of the most 
numerous of the three. The camp of Judah, in the east or 
front of the tabernacle, embraced the tribe of Judah with those 
of Issachar and Zebulun. The western camp, @e., the camp of 
Kphraim, embraced the three tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and 
Benjamin. The camp of Reuben on the south embraced the 
three tribes of Reuben, Simeon, and Gad. The fourth camp on 
the north, that of Dan, embraced that of Dan, Asher, and Naph- 
tali. The Levites are now numbered; that tribe having been 
set apart to the service of the Lord in place of the first-born of 
all the tribes. It now consisted of three families descended 
from Levi’s three sons Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. The 
entire number of them, including all the males above a month 
old, was 22,300, according to verses 22, 28, 34; but 22,000 
according to the thirty- ninth verse, hich latter is followed in 
the context : as we see from the forty-third and forty-sixth 
verses. Various hypotheses have been resorted to for the pur- 
pose of removing the contradiction. Thus Kennicott conjectures 
that instead of in the twenty-second verse, equivalent to 200, 
a copyist wrote by mistake "J final, 1.6., 500, which reconciles 
the numbers. But it is not likely that the final letters were so 
aucient. Honbigant and Michaelis account for the discrepancy 


by supposing the accidental omission of the letter 2 in YY 
(verse 28), whence the word became Wty six. It is more usual 


to regard 300 as the number of the first-born, which is deducted 
from ae eross amount of the Levitical family. But this solu- 
tion, as Kurtz remarks,! is untenable, because if the first-born 
are not numbered among the Levites, the point must have been 
regarded in the partial sums as well as the sum ‘total. — Besides, 
the small number of the first- born, 300, is ill-proportioned to 
that of the whole people, being in relation to 22,300 only one 
to seventy-four. Here, homeo it has been said without 
authority, that when flic first ΠΠ ἢ was a female, no first-born 
was reckoned in a family; and that first-born sons who were 
themselves heads of families did not come into the census. 
Equally unauthorised is Palfrey’s assertion that two, three, and 
four gencrations composed one family ; and that in cach do- 
niestie establishment there was reckoned only one first-born, 
who was the head of the family after the common ancestor.? 
Each of the three Levitical families under the direction of its 
own chief had a peculiar charge, to be excecuted by its males of 


1 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p. 336. 
2 Aeademical Lectures on the Jewish Seriptures, etc., vol. i. p. 317, note 
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an age from thirty to fifty years old. The number of the first- 
born males belonging to all the tribes being ascertained as 
273 more than that of the males of the Levitical ἘΌΝ for 
whom they had been exchanged, each one of the 273 was 
allowed to be redeemed at the price of five shekels; and was 
thus exempted from the priestly service. 

The fourth chapter contains a particular account of what the 
Levitical families had to do respectively ; with the entire number 
of each. The Kohathites, 2750 in number, were to have 
charge of the furniture of the sanctuary avon on the march ; 
removing and replacing it when the camp was broken up and 
formed. The Gershonites, 2630 in number, were to take eare 
of the curtains, coverings, and hangings of the tabernacle. The 
Merarites, 3200 in number, had charge of the boards, bars, 
piulars, sockets, pins, cords, ete., of the saered edifice; all the 
solid parts. The last two parties were under the direction of 
Ithamar, Aaron’s son; and all three under Eleazar. In the 
camp, the Kohathites were to pitch on the south side of the. 
tabernacle, the Gershonites on the west side, and the Mera- 
rites on the north side; whereas the tents of Moses and the 
priests were to be on the east, before the tabernacle. 

The direction respecting the exclusion from the camp of lepers 
and others affected with ecremonial uncleanness, was already 
given in the book of Leviticus (compare Lev. xiii. 46, xi. 89, 40, 
xv. 1-13). Why it is repeated here cannot be easily seen 
Nothing is ordained respecting the leper in this place that had 
not Wea said before. It has been thought by Palfrey,! that the 
law respecting lepers 15 repeated in order to’ be extended to the 
other eases of uncleanness, which, though before treated, had 
been subject to a less rigid regulation. Not very different is 
the opmion of Ranke,? who, in endeavouring to shew the pro- 
priety of the position oceupied by the verses v. 1—4, supposes 
that there is a farther development of the rule in Leviticus, to 
which reference is had, and which is shewn to be seriously 
meant as well as more rigorously enforeed. But where is the 
evidence that the reeulation here given is later than the cor- 
responding one 1n Leviticus? The truth seems to be, that the 
two betray different writers originally, though they are now 
in the Elohist. This is followed by a law respecting restitu- 
tion in the case of trespasses. In Lev. vi. 6, 7, it had been 
enacted, that the guilty person, besides the trespass-oftering, 
should make restitution to the agerieved party by giving a 
fifth part of the price at which ‘the injury done was rated. 
To this it is here annexed, that should the injured party 


1 Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures, cte., vol, 1. pp. 323, 324. 
2 Untersuchungen ueber den Pentatcuch, 1]. p. 140. 
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have died and left no legal representative, the faulty person 
should still pay to the priest the due amount of restitution. A 
more appropriate place for this additional poimt, would have 
been Lev. v. 19, ete., to which it is an appendix. Ranke! fiuls 
to justify its present place. It is added that it should be at the 
option of the offerer to give the oblation to whatever priest he 
pleased; to whom it should afterward belong. The rest of the 
chapter is oceupicd with the law of jealousies—an ordeal by 
which the innocence or guilt of a suspected wife might be esta- 
bhshed beyond question. We agree with those who think that 
the custom was more ancient ae Moses, and that 10 is not now 
enjoined for the first time by divine authority, as if it were a 
hew process, but is merely divested of its atrocities and placed 
under the supervision of the priests. An old test is retained in 
deference to the popular superstitions which it would not have 
been wise to resist altogether. Doubtless the ordeal prescribed 
would tend to prevent hie erme of adultery, operating as ἃ 
salutary check. The jealousy of the Orientals has led most of 
them to resort to similar expedients, of which we find numerous 
traces. 

The sixth chapter contains the Jaw of the Nazarites, “e., 
persons who voluntarily took upon them vows of peeular 
sanctity. It is enacted that they should abstain from the use of 
wine and strong drink, from every natural or manufactured 
product of the vine, allow their hair to erow long, refrain from 
mourning for nearest relatives, and not approach any dead body. 
Should they happen to be polluted by the sight of a dead body, 
ther were to be purified seven days in the usual way pr escribed. 
On the eighth day they were to “begin agai the series of con- 
secrated days ; and when the term: specified in the vow had 
expired, they were appointed to come to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation and offer sacrifices of all the different 
lands. It is probable that this was an Egyptian custom, not a 
new institution. The Egyptians and other ancient nations were 
accustomed to allow their hair to grow in honour of particular 
deities. The Hebrew legislator, howev er, exercising a prudence 
suited to the circumstances, id not suddenly abrogate the 
custom, though he manifestly disapproved of ‘it; but merely 
regulated it, prescribing such accompaniments as srould make it 
inconvenient, costly, troublesome, and infrequent. In this man- 
ner it would eradu: Uly fall into anes When practised it was 
performed with reference to the true God, and not in honour of 
idols. The manner in which the Nazarite vow is introduced 
favours the view of its having been an existing usage: “ When 
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either man or woman shall separate themselves to vow a vow of 
a Nazarite, to separate themselves,” etc. This is followed by 
the form of benediction which Aaron and the priests were 
directed to pronounce upon the people. 

The seventh chapter enumerates the offermes presented by 
the princes of the several tribes for the sanctuary. These were 
made, from Judah to Naphtali, in the order in which the re- 
spective tribes were arranged round the tabernacle. Each 
brought an ox; and every two a wagon for transporting the 
tabernacle at the breaking up of the camp. Each besides con- 
tributed a silver charger worth 130 shekels, and a silver bowl of 
70 shekels, both full of fine flour mixed with oil for a meat- 
offering ; one golden spoon, ten shekels m weight, full of in- 
cense ; one young bullock, one ram, one lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-ofterme, one kid of the goats for a sin-oflering, two 
oxen, five rams, five he-goats, and five lambs of the first year 
for a sacrifice of peace-offermegs. Hach prince brought his gifts 
and offerings on one day; Nahshon prince of Judah commenc- 
ine the series. <All these were free-will gifts, by which the 
princes manifested their zeal for the earthly habitation of 
Jehovah. The oxen and wagons were distributed among the 
Levites. The last verse of the chapter has a fragmentary 
aspect, as if it had belonged to a larger section and had been 
inserted in the present place without regard to the order or 
connection. ‘ When Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to speak cith him” (JS). Nothing appears in 
the context to which SAN alludes. Ranke refers to the parallel 
instance of Psalm οἷν. 2, where a pronoun stands abruptly in 
the same αν But the parallel scarcely Justities the pronoun 
without an antecedent, because Psalm civ. was either a part of 
the preceding one at first; or the name of God is designedly 
suppressed that the questions in the fifth and sixth verses might 
appear more natural and striking. Besides, poetry uses a lheense 
which prose cannot employ. If the pronoun’s reference be left 
for the reader to gather from the whole chapter, and from 
Ex. xxv. 22 more especially, this could scarcely be attributed to 
a writer like Moses, because it would shew loose maceuracy. 
Houbigant refers the pronoun to the eleventh verse of the 
chapter, where the Lord is represented as speaking to Moses ; 
and supposes that the relation in the eighty-ninth verse Is a 
continuation of the eleventh. But this is not natural. Rosen- 
miiller? again takes the verse as introductory to the eighth 
chapter. But in that case there is an unnecessary repetition, 
viz., verse 89, “and he spake unto him” immediately followed 
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by vin. 1, “and the Lord spake unto Moses,” ete. The verse in 
question seems to us a detached fragment originally belonging 
to a larger paragraph, which the redaetor put here without 
respect to order or connection, as Vater! long ago thought; and 
Ranke, with all his laboured wordiness, has not succeeded in 
justifying the propricty of the place it now occupies. Knobel 
merely contents himself with saying that it is loosely attached 
to the preceding context.” 

It has been thought by some that the seventh chapter oc- 
cupies a wrong place. It should, as they suppose, be after Ex 
xl. 16, where the ereetion and anoitmg of the tabernacle are 
described. Appeal is made to the expression BY en the day, in 
the first verse, the day of dedication ; and also to the tenth verse. 
It is evident, however, that no stress can be laid on the word 
B'S here ; for the literal sense of it 1s contradicted by the faet 


that the presentation oceupied twelve days. We are unable to see 
the alleged unsuitableness of the position occupied by the chapter. 
There is no reason for believing that these donations were made 
nninediately after the dedication of the tabernacle. This appears 
from the sixth and seventh verses, where the gifts of wagons and 
oxen are mentioned, and these were not needed till after the sepa- 
rate services of the Levites had been assigned, not long before 
the breaking up of the camp which suggested them. ‘The ar- 
rangement of the respective tribes round about the tabernacle 
made at the beginning of the second month is also presupposed ; 
masmuch as the donations of the princes are presented in the 
suine order. And it 1s not dificult to observe an increase in the 
liberality of the people. When the tabernacle with its furniture 
was erected, the congregation of Isracl had contributed most 
liberally, but they had done so at the request of Moses and the 
command of Jehovah (Ex. xxv. 2, xxxv. 5). While therefore 
there was nothing compulsory in their contributions, they were 
suggested from w vithout. Alter such eraclous manifestations 
of ‘God, it meht have been expected that the gratitude of the 
people would e1ye expression to itself in perfeetly spontaneous 
offermegs, of which the preceding were only a foretaste ; and 
this takes place accordingly. The free effusion of thankful 
hearts is exhibited in the donations specified in the chapter. 
ITence the liberality of the congregation had advanced to a 
hieher stage. 

The eighth chapter commences with directions respecting the 
lighting ‘of the lamps; after which the ceremonies for conse- 
cr rating “the Levites are eiven. The term of their service is then 
stated, somewhat differently from its mention before. 
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In the first fourteen verses of the ninth chapter, the passover 
was commanded to be kept on the fourteenth day of the first 
month of the second year after the exodus, and it was observed 
accordingly. A question arose respeeting its obscrvanee, whieh 
had now to be settled. Certain men who had been defiled by a 
lead body could not keep the passover on the day appointed, 
and consulted Moses about their duty. On asking the Lord, 
he received the direction that whoever was hindered by unclean- 
ness or unavoidable absenee from keeping the passover on the 
proper day, should observe it on the same day of the sceond 
month. This paragraph is followed by a statement of the signal 
by which the encampment and marches were regulated. When 
the cloud was lifted up from the tabernacle, the Israelites 
journeyed ; when it rested upon it, they abode in their tents. 

In addition to the visible signal of the fiery cloud, audible 
signals were appointed. ‘Two silver trumpets were to be blown 
by the priests for various purposes, civil, ceclesiastical, and 
mulitary. 

On the 20th day of the second month, in the second year, the 
Israclites took their departure from the wilderness of Sinai 
where they had been encamped for the space of eleven months, 
and rested in Paran. The order of their mareh is minutely 
given. Moses earnestly requests Hobab to remain with him as 
his guide. This appears to indicate that the pillar of cloud and 
fire did not supersede the neeessity of human prudenec and pre- 
eaution. It could not have served as a complete guide for every 
purpose, else the urgent request of Moses to Hobab would be 
unmeanme. The stopping and marching could only have been 
indieated by it m a gencral way, leaving considerable latitude 
for human judgment. The few words which Moses used when 
the ark removed and rested, are supposed by Palfrey,! with 
ereat probability, to have been the first verses of hymns em- 
ployed on these oceasions. 

The eleventh chapter commences with the relation of a fire 
which consumed persons that were m the uttermost parts of the 
eamp. It is said to have arisen because the people complained. 
Different explanations of the fire have been adopted. Some 
think that the eamp was struck by hghtning, and that this set 
fire to the dry shrubbery among whieh the Israelites had pitched 
their eamp. Le Clere and Faber refer it to the simoom, a fiery 
pestilential wind. Drusius, followed by Palfrey, refers it to the 
divine displeasure. According to this, there is a coneise state- 
ment in the first three verses of the pestilence afterwards related. 
The Israelites thought that the deadly disease was inflieted upon 
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them by God as a punishment for their murmuring. But we 
prefer the view which looks upon the camp as struck with light- 
ning; an occurrence which the Israelites, in common with all 
rude peoples, attributed to the displeasure of God. The manner 
in which the fourth verse is introduced is not very natural, on 
the supposition that the three preceding verses furnish a concise 
statement of the more detailed narrative commencing with it. 
The place was called Taberah, because of the fire. At Moses’s 
intercession the fire was quenched. Secareely, however, had it 
been extinguished, when the spirit of discontent, which had 
been smothered, but not wholly suppressed, appeared again in 
reckless complaint. The “mixed multitude,” or in other words, 
those who had accompanied the Israelites from Egypt, broke 
out mto mutinous language on account of their limited supply 
of food, so different from the abundant varicty they had enjoyed 
in Keypt. The discontent soon spread among the Israclites. 
Under such circumstances Moses complains of the heavy respon- 
sibility resting on his shoulders. In answer to the twofold 
complamt of his servant, Jehovah provides a twofold consolation 
and help. Ile is directed to choose seventy men who should 
divide the burden with him; and is commissioned to promise 
the people a miraculous provision for a whole month. Accord- 
ingly flocks of quails are driven by the wind, and spread round 
about the camp. But while the unwholesome food is yet be- 
tween their tecth, a pestilence breaks out, to which numbers fall 
victiils. 

When it is said that the quails were “two cubits high upon 
the face of the earth,” the meaning is not that they lay m heaps 
of that height round about the camp, but that they flew at that 
distance above the ground. The latter is given by the Vulgate, 
Jonathan, Philo, and others. But the Psalinist (in Ps. Ixxvin. 26, 
ete.) appears to have understood the passage in the former sense, 
when he says, * Ife caused an east wind to blow in the heaven ; 
and by is power he brought im the south wind. Ife rained 
flesh also upon them as dust, and feathered fowls like as the 
sand of the sea; and he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
round about their habitations.” ft is not necessary, however, 
to press this sense, as if it implied that the quails lay piled up 
m heaps of two cubits high to the distance of a day’s jour- 
ney on every side of the camp. The prefix 3 in BYAONS, as 
Kurtz remarks,! appears to forbid that interpretation. Nor is it 
meant that there were heaps of such height seattered here and 
there with empty spaces between, through which the people 
could go when gathering them; as Rosenmiiller after Bochart 
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imagines. In consequence of the great mortality among the 
Israclites from eating too many quails, the name of the plaee 
was called Kibroth-hattaavah. “Thence they journeyed to Haze- 
roth. 

The twelfth chapter relates the jealousy and disaffection of 
Miriam and Aaron against Moses. The eause is said to have 
been his having married an Ethiopian or rather Cushite woman, 
while his relatives intimate that Jehovah spake by them as well 
as by him. Miriam and Aaron were called out to the tabernacle 
of the congregation ; and Jehovah, descending in the pillar of 
cloud, announced om it that lis servant Moses was entrusted 
with all his house, and that there was none equal to him anong 
al the prophets. Miriam was smitten with leprosy. Aaron was 
spared, perhaps on account of his immediate repentance; and 
besought Moses to intercede for his sister. At his prayer aeceord- 
ingly she was healed, but was shut out of the camp, as unelean, 
for the spaee of seven days, at the end of whieh time the people 
removed from Hazeroth, and pitehed their camp in Paran. 

It has been questioned whether the Cushite woman whom 
Moses married be identical with Zipporah. Against their iden- 
tity it has been said that Zipporah was a Widianiée, not a Cushite. 
Boechart! has laboured to shew that the Maidianites and the 
Cushites are the same people, which hardly agrees with Gen. 
x. 6. The name Cush as a geographical designation 15. of wide 
significance, comprehending a large and undefined extent of 
territory. It is possible that Miriam and Aaron night have 
used the name in a limited sense, and with a contemptuous 
reference to Zipporah as a Cushite or Ilamite. It appears to 
us, however, that the additional elause in the first verse of the 
twelfth chapter, “for he had married an Ethiopian (Cushite) 
woman,” is adyerse to any other acceptation of the appellation 
than the usual and proper one. Nor is it hkely that Minam 
and Aaron would have become ill-affected against their brother 
now, on aeeount of a woman whom he had married for ty years 
before. The case is seareely met by the remark or asswnption 
that as Moses was now raised to so peculiar an authority over 
his countrymen, his alliance with a foreigner might be sc ized on 
as a ground of eomplamt, and his obligation to divorce her be 
urged. Although therefore this marriage is never spoken of 
in any other place, it is more probable that another than Zi fp- 
porah is meant. We must suppose either that Moses had mar- 
ried the Cushite woman before his flight from Egypt ; or that he 
had espoused her shortly before in the wilderness. According 
to the latter, Zipporah was dead; for the Mosaic law, though 
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tolerating, did net sanction polygamy. Cushites may have been 
found among the mixed people who had aceompanied the Israel- 
ites out of Eeypt ; or a Cushite tribe may have been in the 
desert with which Moses came in contact. 

At the command of God Moses sends out twelve men, one 
from each tribe, to explore the land of Canaan and report what 
kind of people and cities it possessed, They traversed the whole 
country from north fo south, and returned after forty days to 
the camp at Kadesh, bringing with them from a valley in the 
vicinity of Hebron, called Eshcol, a cluster of grapes, with 
speclinens of pomegranates and figs, in attestation of the fertility 
of the land. They related, however, that its inhabitants were 
so powerful and so well secured in their feneed cities, that it 
would be idle to attempt to dispossess them. Thus they brought 
back an evil report. But Joshua and Caleb were of a different 
opinion, and endeavoured to animate the people, assuring them 
that with proper energy, and confidence in the promises of God, 
they might at once make a successful inroad and conquer the 
land. This news led the people to murmur against Moses and 
Aaron, and to express a strong wish to return to Egypt under 
the leadership of a new eaptam. Though Joshna and Caleb 
endeavoured to still them, the people were only the more ex- 
eited, and had almost stoned them. God threatens to smite 
them with the pestilenee ; but Moses intereedes for them, and 
obtains pardon. They are told that theyshould not enter into 
the land, exeept Joshua and Caleb; but that their children 
should be br ought into it. The ten men who had returned with 
the evil report are suddenly cut off. Ashamed of their late 
fears, and deeply grieving for their misconduct, the people now 
persist in attacking a party of the inhabitants of the country 
contrary to Moses’s remonstranees, but are defeated with great 
slaughter, and driven back to Hormah. 

The fifteenth chapter contains some new Levitical regulations. 
Additions were to be made to the burnt-oficrings and peace- 
offerings, when the people should have come into possession of 
Canaan. The same law is also prescribed for the stranger or 
transient sojourner in the country. It 15 enacted besides, ‘that a 
loaf made trom the first gatherings of all kinds of grain should 
be bronght to the priests by each houscholder. ‘This of course 
was additional to the two loaves already prescribed, and was only 
to take effect after the establishment in Canaan. Whoever vio- 
lated these laws regarding offerings, ignorantly, was to manifest 
his repentanee by ‘presenting a sin- ofiering; but whoever trans- 
eresscd them presumptuously was to be cut off from the people. 
We have next an incident related of a sabbath-breaker, who 
was detected in the aet of gathering sticks on the sev enth Gay 
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After Moses had sought divine direction as to the manner in 
which exeeution should take plaec, the culprit is stoned. This 
is given as an example of the sins of presumption just men- 
tioned, and the punishment there threatened. The chapter 
concludes with a brief regulation respecting fringes and blue 
ribands on the national dress, as a sort of livery or badge, 
to remind the people that they were a kingdom of priests, a 
holy nation. 

While the Israclites were still at Kadesh a new rebellion 
broke out. The Levite Korah formed a conspiracy with the 
Reubenites, Dathan, Abiram, and On, to overthrow the new 
arrangements. <Alleging that the entire congregation was holy, 
they thought that Moses and Aaron had no right to raise them- 
selves above others. The intention was to place Korah at the 
head of a priesthood chosen out of the different tribes by the 
voice of the people, and to re-instate the tribe of Reuben in the 
lost privileges of birth-right. Two hundred and fifty leading 
men had been gained over by the conspirators. Moses separated 
the people from the tents occupied by the rebels. An earth- 
quake ‘ swallowed up all the men that appertained unto Korah, 
and their houses, and all their goods ;” while on the following 
day, a sudden plague eut off many thousands for their discon- 
tent, until Aaron presented himself with imeense on behalf of 
the people, and the plague was stayed. 

The seventeenth chapter relates how every one of the twelve 
tribes brought his staffemarked with the name of the prince of 
the tribe to the tabernacle, and awaited the divine decision 
respecting the precedence of one of their number, to be given in 
a miraculous form. When examined on the following day, 
Aaron’s rod was found to have budded, blossomed, and yielded 
almonds; while the other eleven remained m the state they had 
been, as deposited in the tabernacle before the Lord. Aceord- 
ingly the former was laid up in the holy of holies before the 
ark of the covenant, as a standing memorial against the rebels. 
Such is the miraculous testimony given in Aaron’s favour. Pro- 
bably the object of it was not to establish his priesthood, since 
that seems to have been already done by the divine judgment 
on the rebels; but rather to shew the heads of the tribes that 
he was superior to them all. 

The eighteenth chapter contains a repetition of provisions 
already given, with several additional ones, respecting the 
revenues of the saeerdotal order. The tithes are now appro- 
priated to the Levites, who are enjoined to give a tenth 
part of their tithes to the priests. The priests are to have no 
inheritance among the children of Israel, but are to be dis- 
persed throughout the tribes. 
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The nineteenth chapter prescribes a new ceremony for the 
cleansing of such as had been defiled by coming in contact with 
the dead. The ashes of a red heifer, slain without the eamp 
with certain formalities, are to be ἀπ πὰ into water, and that 
water kept for the purpose of sprinkling any person or thing 
that may have been defiled by a dead body or a grave. When 
sprinkling by a elean person took place on the third day after 
defilement, and also on the seventh, it was removed. Spencer 
has endeavoured to shew, with great learning,! that the ecre- 
monies respecting the red heifer were directed against the 
superstitious worship of the Egyptians; but there is much un- 
certainty respecting the allusion. 

The twentieth chapter commences with the arrival of the 
Israclites at Kadesh, apparently on the first month of the 
fortieth year after ane exodus. If they were at Kadesh before, 
towards the end of the second year, they come to if again 
after an interval of more than thirty-seven years. Thus there 
would be a large chasm in the history, between the last verse of 
the nineteenth “chapter and the first of the twentieth. <All the 
generation of grown men who came out of Egypt had died 
in the meantime, with a few exceptions. Miriam now dies. Dis- 
tressed by want of water the people murmur against Moses and 
Aaron. Upon this the two leaders are commanded to take the 
rod and speak to the rock, to bring forth water from it. On 
account of the offence the brothers committed in this transac- 
tion, particularly Moses, they are told, that they should not 
witness the entrance into the promised land. The sin com- 
mitted has been variously explained. In the twelfth verse we 
read, “ Because ye behev ed me not to sanctify me in the eyes of 
the children of Israel,” ete., but this does not specify the fault. 
Some suppose that Moses erred in smiting the rock with his 
stick when he was commanded to speak to it. This however 15 
improbable, because he was commanded to take his rod; whieh 
would have been unnecessary had words alone been sufficient. 
Others think that the act of smiting the rock twice instead of 
once, indicated a mind impatient “of delay and hesitating. 
Others again conceive, that Moses and Aaron claimed for them- 
selves the power to perform the miracle, instead of giving all 
the glory to God: “ Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you 
water out of this rock 7’ It appears that Moses was excited by 
the unbelieving obstinacy of the people, and lost at the moment 
that calm, thoughtful contidenee in God which became his posi- 
tion and character. Impatient and petulant he addressed the 
people in a harsh tone, striking the rock fwiee as if he doubted 
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whether the first sign should suceeed or not. His general air, 
manner, and language, betrayed feclings not right in the sight 
of God. The Psalmist says, that ‘ Moses spake unadvisedly 
with his lips” (evi. 83) so that he spake and acted rashly. He 
forgot his official position as mediator between Jehovah and the 
Israelites. The place was called Meribah, on account of the 
transactions which took place there. It is likely, that since the 
former unsuecessful attempt to enter Canaan from the south, 
the plan of invading it on that side had been abandoned. The 
course now proposed was to penetrate into it from the east, over 
the Jordan. The nearest way to this end led through the 
territory of the Hdomites. Hence Moses sent messengers to the 
king of Edom to ask an unobstructed passage along the king’s 
high-way or great road. But the request was refused; and 
therefore he directed the march of the people round the moun- 
tainous distriet they could not pass through. On its way the 
host arrived at mount Hor, where Aaron died after transferring 
his office with its insignia to his eldest son Eleazar. The people 
mourned for him thirty days. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with an account of the 
attack made upon the Israelites by the king of Arad, a district 
on the sonthern slope of the Canaanite high land, inhabited by 
an Amorite race. When he heard of the approaeh of the people 
by the way of Atarim, he fell upon them unawares, and took 
some of them prisoners. In consequenee of this, the Israclites 
vowed that if the cities of this king were delivered into their 
hands they would utterly destroy them. The proposed under- 
taking was suceessful, for several cities were plundered and 
destroyed. Henee the place was ealled Hormah, 1.6., anathema 
or utter destruction. After leaving mount Hor and passing by 
the head of the Red Sea they gained the unoceupied territory 
to the east of Idumea. Here being discouraged because of the 
way, they broke out into murmurings. Henee they were 
plagued with venemous serpents having a fiery bite. Moses in- 
terceding for the cure of those who had been stung, was com- 
manded to make the brazen image of a serpent, by looking at 
which they should be healed. After marching northward, the 
host arrived at Ije-abarim on the south-eastern border of Moab. 
Having crossed the Arnon and arrived in the territory of the 
Amorites, they sent a friendly message to Sihon the king, 
asking a free passage through his territory to the Jordan. The 
Amorite king not only refused their request, but marched out 
against them with an armed foree. The Israclites were vic- 
torious and took possession of all the Amorte country. Og, 
king of Bashan, seeing his country in danger, prepared to 
attack the Israelites, as Sihon had done. But he met with the 
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same fate, at Edrei. Having taken possession of Bashan, the 
Israelites encamped in the ‘plains of Moab, in sight of the 
Jordan, over against Jericho. 

Balak, king of Moab, alarmed on account of the vietories of 
the Israelites, now proceeded to take measures for securing him- 
self against invasion. With this view he entered into a league 
with the neighbouring Midianites. Not trusting however 
entirely to the power of the sword, and wishing to deprive the 
Israclites of the protection of their God and to conyert the 
blessing they enjoyed into a curse, he resolyed to summon to his 
aid a magician who lived in the distant east, Balaam, son of 
Beor, whose fame for supernatural powers was extensively 
spre ead. Accordingly Balak sent messengers to Pethor, in Meso- 
potamia, with large gifts, inviting Balaam to come and lay the 
Israclites under a curse which would paralyse their strength. 
But the diviner did not venture to promise without having 
first consulted God and reeeived his answer. This was un- 
favourable, and therefore he refused to aceompany the mes- 
sengers on their return. Balak, however, sent a second depu- 
tation consisting of more honourable men, prepared to make still 
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more liberal promises. The magician refused to go beyond the 


word of Jchovah. But instead of sending them away forthwith, 
he tried once more to obtain God’s consent. Accordingly he 
was told by night to go with the messengers, but to do only 
what he should be divinely enjoined. Upon this he eagerly 
availed himself of the permission, and departed with the mes- 
sengers. By the way, an oceurrence happened which was well 
adapted to convince him of his perverse purpose. The anger of 
the Lord was kindled; and an angel met him on the way r with 
drawn sword, as though he would oppose his progress. But the 
seer’s eye was blinded by the lust of earthly possessions ; so that 
he was unaware of the threatening danger. The ass he rode saw 
the angel of the Lord, and turned aside out of the way mto a 
field. After the terrified ass had been repeatedly smitten by 
Balaam, the Lord opened her mouth, and she expostulated with 
him on the harsh treatment. The magician’s eyes were now 
opened, and he saw the angel with drawn sword standing in the 
way. He then confessed his sin, and with half-hearted sub- 
mussion to the divine will offered to return. But Jehovah 
would not allow that ; and Balaam continued Ins journey with 
the messengers. Arrived at Balak’s camp he was received 
with great “distinetion by the king; whose joy however must 
have been damped by the declaration of the seer that he was 
come to say nothing but what Jehovah should put into his mouth. 
On the morrow Balak took Balaam to the heights of Baal, 
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seven altars were erected, on each of which not only Balaam 
himself, but Balak also, sacrificed a bullock and a ram to pro- 
cure Jehovah’s favour. On this the scer withdrew, repairing 
to a hill to prepare himself, after the manner of heathen sooth- 
sayers, for prophetic utterances. Returning thence, he an- 
nounced the words which Jehovah had put into his mouth. 
Displeased with the oracular utterance, which brought blessing 
instead of cursing to his enemies, Balak consoled himself with 
the hope that the place chosen was unfavourable. Hence he 
took the magician to the field of watchmen, to the top of 
Pisgah, where but a small part of the camp could be seen. 
Here the same fermalities were gone through as on the heights 
of Baal; and Balaam took up his parable. When the second 
attempt had miscarried, Balak seemed inclined to have nothing 
more to do with Balaam, who had so grievously disappointed 
his expectations. Yet he resolved upon a third experiment, 
and took him to another place. This time he conducted him 
to the top of mount Peor, whence he had a full survey of the 
entire camp of Israel. There altars were erected, and victims 
offered as before; but the seer omitted the seeking of enchant- 
ments. When he lifted up his eyes and saw Israel encamped 
according to their tribes, the Spirit of God came upon him and 
he prophesied. At last Balak’s anger was kindled against the 
seer, and he drove him away from his presence. But before the 
latter took his departure, he was impelled by the Spirit to finish 
his discourse ; and therefore he informed the king of Moab what 
glory should attend Israel, and what destruction should come 
upon the hostile heathen nations. 

The twenty-fifth chapter relates how the Israelites were per- 
suaded by the Midianites and Moabites to commit whoredom 
and idolatry at Shittim, by joining in the superstitious and 
impure rites of the god Baal-peor. Hence Moses ordered the 
judges of Isracl to proceed with summary vengeance against 
the guilty. The anger of Jehovah also broke out in a plague, 
which cut off twenty-four thousand. In consequence of the 
zeal manifested by Phinehas in killing Zimri and Cozbi, he and 
his seed were rewarded with an everlasting priesthood. Upon 
this the Israclites were commanded to requite the hypocritical, 
cunning friendship of the Midianites wth open enmity. But 
before it could be carried into execution a new census must 
be taken. Accordingly the sum -of all the people from twenty 
years old and upward, was added up by Moses and Eleazar. 
And since this enumeration was preparatory not merely to the 
equipment of an army against Midian, bnt also to the division 
of the promised land which was about to be conquered, the com- 
mand to appoint Joshua as Moses’s successor is appropriately 
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appended. When the daughters of Zelophchad understood that 
their father’s family was to be excluded from a share in the 
territory of its tribe, for want of male representatives, they 
came to Moses sueing for an inheritance, who gave the law in 
all similar cases, viz., that if the possessor of land died with- 
out male children, his daughters were to inherit it; and in 
detault of direct heirs in the female line, it was to go to his 
brothers ; if he had no brothers, it was to go to his father’s 
brothers; and then to his nearest collateral kinsman. The 
numerical statements respecting the present census, compared 
with the former one at Sinai forty years before, are remarkable 
in some respects. The sum of the whole is less by nearly 
2,000, or exactly 603,550 — 601,730=1820. The differences 
in the tribes of Simeon and Manassch are most remarkable. 
The former is reduced by 37,300, ἡ ὁ., 59,300 — 22,000 =37,300. 
The latter is inereased by 20,500, ie., 52,700 — 32,200 = 
20,500. It has been supposed that the 24,000 who fell in the 
last plague belonged, for the most part, to Simeon ; for Zimri, 
a prince of this tribe, may have led many others astray by his 
example. The increase of Manasseh, on the other hand, has 
been explained by the Lord’s blessing upon the house of Joseph ; 
although this is properly no explanation at all, unless a miracle 
be arbitrarily assumed. 

The twenty-cighth chapter, as well as the twenty-ninth, con- 
tams particulars belonging to the Levitical legislation. | Some 
things already prescribed are repeated, and new particulars added. 
Thus in relation to the continnal burnt-offering it is enjoined 
for the first time, that the offerings on every Sabbath day 
should be tripled. The ritual for the celebration of the first 
day of every month is now specified to consist of a sin-offering. 
of a goat, and a burnt offering consisting of two young bullocks, 
one ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with appropriate 
accompaniments of flour and oil. Additions are made to the 
ritual of the passover and pentecost. So too with regard to the 
feast of trumpets and the day of atonement. The feast of taber- 
nacles now receives a new ritual. 

The thirtieth chapter relates to vows, prescribing such regu- 
lations as should tend to diminish their frequency. ‘The vows of 
men could not be broken. If a vow were made by an un- 
married daughter, it was not binding unless the father knew of 
it and gave his consent. No too the vow of a wife was of no 
force unless the husband were acquainted with it and gave his 
assent. The vows of widows and divorced women could not be 
broken. 

Tn the thirty-first chapter we are told that Moses was divinely 
commanded to take vengeance on the Midianites for their 
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recent treachery. Accordingly 12,000 armed men were sent 
forth to attack them. Their five kings and all the males were 
slain; Balaam among them. All the women had been taken 
captives and their little ones; but Moses was wroth at this, and 
commanded that they too should be put to death, except the 
females among the little ones, and the virgins. The division of 
the booty made by Moses and Eleazar is peculiar. The total 
consisting of 675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 32,000 
persons, was separated into two parts, of which one was 
given to those who had gone to the war; the other to such 
as had not been sent. A five-hundredth part of the warrior’s 
portion is allowed to the priests; and a fiftieth part of the 
other half to the Levites. The officers also presented a 
voluntary offering at the sanctuary. This arrangement was 
to regulate in future the division of spoil obtained in military 
expeditions. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad, who were very rich in cattle, 
now present a request to Moses and Eleazar that the territory 
east of Jordan, which had been recently conquered and was well 
adapted for grazing, might be allotted to them as their inheri- 
tance. Moses reproved them, supposing that their designs were 
not good or honorable. But they satisfied him that they were 
willing to take their due share in the invasion of the land west 
of Jordan. Accordingly he no longer refused their proposal, 
though he introduced a modification, viz., that the half tribe of 
Manasseh, which had been very zealous in conquering the land, 
should also have its inheritance there. These two tribes and 
a half, therefore, divided the eastern territory among them ; 
Reuben taking the most southern portion, Gad the middle, and 
Manasseh the northern part. Their next care was to rebuild 
and fortify a number of the destroyed cities, for the security of 
their families and flocks. 

The thirty-third chapter contains a list of successive stages 
which the Israelites travelled, from the time they left their 
adode in Egypt till they were ready to invade the promised 
land. Forty-two stations are given, which cannot comprehend 
the names of all the places at which they halted during their 
wandering, but only the principal ones—those where they 
stayed the longest. This is followed by an injunction given by 
Moses to the Israelites, that they should drive out the Canaanites 
from Palestine as soon as possession of it was taken, and destroy 
the monuments of their idolatry. All the country was to be 
divided by lot. 

In the thirty-fourth chapter there is a statement of the 
boundaries of the promised land. The southern boundary is 
represented by a line along the great desert of Sin to the Medi- 
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terranean. But the description of the boundaries is obscure, 
and perplexed with many difficulties. Twelve men, a prince 
from each tribe, are appointed to superintend the division of 
Canaan. 

When the distribution of territory should be made, Moses 
ordains that forty-eight cities with their suburbs, shall be 
assigned to the Levites, each tribe to give according to its in- 
heritance. Six of them are to be appropriated as cities of 
refuge from the avenger of blood. The object of this wise 
regulation was to guard against the abuses of an existing 
practice which still continues among the barbarous nations of 
the Kast. It is a point of honour for the nearest relative of one 
who had been slain to pursue the slayer, and not rest till he 
is destroyed. The institution of an asylum did not exempt the 
wilful murderer from deserved punishment. It secured a legal 

livestigation of the crime. If guilty, he was delivered up 
to the : avenger. If he had only committed manslaughter he 
was not to be put to death, but enjoyed a safe abode in the 
asylum where he was to remain during the life of the high 
priest, as the condition of his security. 

The thirty-sixth chapter contains a regulation which was 
made on account of a preceding one. In the case of Zeclo- 
phchad’s daughters it had been appointed that daughters might 
succeed to their father’s inheritance in default of sons. The 
heads of the tribe to which those females belonged represented 
to Moses the inconvenience resulting from the previous law ; 
for if the daughters married into “another tribe, the land 
would pass over with them into the adopted tribe, and so 
be alienated from its rightful possessors. The difficulty is 
removed by the rule that heiresses should not marry out of 
their own tribe. 

IT. Disposrrion or THE Camp, Cruarrer 11.—The camp was 
formed in a quadrangle, having three tribes on each side under 
one common standard. The tabernacle was in the centre, the 
interval between it and the camp being occupied by the small 
camps of the Levites who had charge of the tabernacle. The 
tents of Moses, Aaron, and the priests, fronted the entrance to 
the tabernacle, 7.e., the east side of it. Jewish writers affirm 
that the circumference of the whole encampment was twelve 
miles. The following diagram will give a tolerably accurate 
idea of the camp: 
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Simeon. Reuben. ‘Gad. 


It will be seen that the leading tribe oecupied the centre, and 
the two others on each side. We do not suppose with some, 
that the principal tribe extended along the entire outer line, 
and that the two others pitched beside each other within. 

Jil. THe Census 1n CHAPTER I. COMPARED WITH THAT IN 
Exopus xxxvu1.—A. question has been raised respecting the 
identity of the census described in the first chapter of Numbers 
with that stated in Ex. xxxvii. It certainly favours the sup- 
position of identity that the amount given in both instances 1s 
the same; which could hardly have been the ease even in 
the interval of a few months, had the enumerations been dif- 
ferent. In ease of their difference it has been pronounced 
exceedingly improbable that a second should succeed the first so 
soon. If they were identical, the mention of the census in 
Exodus must be anticipative, or retrospective in the first chapter 
of Numbers. But a careful examination of both chapters leads 
us to doubt the sameness of the censuses. They were made for 
different purposes, the former having been made for raising a 
poll-tax to meet the expense of building the tabernacle ; the 
latter to ascertain the military streneth of the people. In 
regard to the identity of the sum total it may be remarked, that 
in Numbers the sum of each tribe is given in even hundreds, 
with one exception, viz., Gad, where there is an even half 
hundred. Hence the enumeration seems to have been by tens, 
omitting units; and complete exactness was not sought. The 
similarity between two enumerations made at times so near to 
one another is not surprising, especially as it 1s probable that 
the one served as the basis of the other. It need not be 
thought that the latter was undertaken and conducted quite 
independently of the other; as this imphes useless labour. We 
conclude, therefore, that they were distinct censuses as to 
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purpose; but that the one was made use of in completing the 
other. 

TV. Discrepancy in Cuarter xxxv. 4, 5.—In Num. xxxv. 
4, 5, we read: “ And the suburbs of the cities, which ye shall 
give unto the Levites shall reach from the wall of the city 
and outward a thousand cubits round about. And ye shall 
measure from without the city on the east side two thousand 
eubits, and on the south side two thousand cubits, and on the 
west side two thousand eubits, and on the north side two thou- 
sand eubits; and the city shall be in the midst: this shall be to 
them the suburbs of the cities.” 

Here then is an obvious discrepaney, which the Septuagint 
translators have removed by reading in the fourth verse 
δισχιλίους πήχεις two thousand cubits, as in the fifth. But the 
Samaritan text and all the other versions agree with the 
Ifebrew. Josephus and Philo follow the LXX. The text 
should not be disturbed. 

Among the numerous methods of conciliation proposed, two 
are the most probable. 

1. That of Rosenmiiller, which takes a thousand eubits to be 
the length from the walls of the city, and two thousand the 
length of every side, so as to make eight thousand for all four 
sides. This is shewn in the following figure. 
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The objection to this solution is, that the dimensions of the city 
itself are reduced to a mathematical point, whereas they ought 
to soe a small square. 

2. Another method of harmonising the numbers has been 


proposed by Palfrey, who renders the words sy pn ona 
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ye shall measure outward for the city, i.e., outward from a eentral 
point. From this central point there would then be a measure- 
ment of two thousand cubits cach way for a square, including 
both eity and suburbs; while the interior square would have 
suburbs of the dimension described in the fourth verse. 

3. A third solution, which we adopt, is that of J. D. 
Michaelis. It takes the measurement from the wall of the city 
and outward to be a thousand cubits round about, or on each 
side. From any point in the city walls to the outside boundary 
of the enclosed space, was a thousand cubits. But by measuring 
the city wall itself, and the space in continuation of it on one 
side, there would be two thousand cubits, thus: 


1000 Cub. 1000 Cub. 


ee 
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V. ΠΟΤΕ or Tne Isrartires rrom Ecypr to Moan.— 
The entire journey of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan may 
be distributed into three portions. 1. From Egypt to Sinai. 
2. From Sinai to Kadesh. ὁ. From Kadesh to the plains of 
Moab. Let us illustrate each in its order. 

1. The materials for gaining a knowledge of this portion he 
in Ex. xiiixix. and Num. xxxi. The point of departure was 
Rameses, as stated in Ex. xii. 387, and Num. xxxiu. 5. This 
was the chief town of Goshen. Ewald, Hengstenberg, and 
others, identify it with Heroopohs in Wady Tumilat. The 
chief argument adduced in favour of this view is the Septuagint 
version of Gen. xlvi. 28, 29, “while the original text names 
simply Goshen, the translator has in verse 28: ‘but Judah he 
sent before hin to Joseph, that he might come to meet him at 
Heroopolis in the land of Rameses,’ (συναντῆσαι αὐτῷ Kal 
‘Hpwwv πόλιν εἰς γῆν Ραμεσσῆ), and in verse 29, ‘And Joseph 
prepared his ehariot and went up to meet Isracl his father at 
Heroopolis’ (καθ᾽ “ηρώων πόλιν). It is certain that ‘at Heroo- 
polis in the land of Rameses,’ is no arbitary conceit of the LAX. 
They took the designation ‘land of Rameses’ instead of Goshen 
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from Gen. xlvii. 11, where the author himsclf substitutes for 
Goshen the land of Rameses. In the phrase ‘at Heroopolis’ 
for the name Rameses which had gone out of use, Heroopolis, 
the current name in their time, was substituted. The city 
Rameses was to them the same as Heroopolis; the land of 
Ramescs, therefore, was situated in the vicinity of Heroopolis.””! 
This argument is radically unsound, beeause it rests on a false 
basis. The eritie assumes that the name Rameses had gone out 
of use in the days of the Greck translators, and that they sub- 
stituted for it the current one Heroopolis. But the Hebrew 
text does not justify this. Hferoopolis is net put as the substi- 
tute for Rameses, beeause in Gen. xlyi. 28, Rameses is not in 
the Hebrew text. That text says the land of Goshen, for which 
the ἀγροῖς has, the land of Raneses. The words καθ᾽ ἡρώων 
πόλιν are an explanatory addition and nothing more. Because 
the land of Goshen (for which the LAX. have land of Rameses, 
names which the Hebrew itself uses interchangeably), appeared 
indefinite and vague, the translators, knowing the locality, put 
‘at Heroopolis,” for the purpose of giving greater speciality. 
Hence the analogy adduced by Hengstenberg of the translators 
substituting for Ox of the original text in Gen. xh. 45 LHelio- 
polisithe Greek name, does not hold good. J{eroopolis does not 
stand for Rameses in Gen. xlvi. 28, as Henstengberg asserts. 
The narrative in Ex. xi.—xiv. sufficiently shews that Rameses 
and Heroopolis were not identical ; for as Ieroopolis lay very 
near the eastern boundary of Egypt, and the point of departure 
Rameses was in the neighbourhood of the royal residence, the 
alleged identity is impossible. Wherever the palatial residence 
be fixed, at On, Bubastis, or Zoan, Rameses was manifestly in 
its vicinity, and therefore could not be the same as Heroopolis. 
The French Savans fixed at Abu-Kcishid the site of the ancient 
Heroopolis ; and therefore Hengstenberg, Robinson, and others, 
make the point of departure Abu-Keishid. 

2. Another view is that of Lepsius who identifies Rameses 
with Abu-Keishid,? supposing, however, that Heroopolis should 
be fixed at the little sea or lake (Seba Biar) Mukfar. Denying 
the identity of Rameses and Heroopolis, he wishes to establish 
that of Rameses and Abu-Keishid. At the time of the French 
expedition to Egypt a group of three figures on a granite block 
was discovered, representing two deities with king Rames the 
Second between them, at Abu-Ieishid. Hence he infers that 
the city must have been built by him, or called after his name. 
The inference is illogical ; for surely memorials of the king may 
have been placed in different localities. 


* HWengstenberg in his Egypt and the books of Moses, translated by Robbins, p. 52. 
4 Chronologie I., p. 45 et seqq. 
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3. A third hypothesis, advanced by Stickel,' identifies 
Rameses with Belbeis, This rests on the authority of the geo- 
grapher Makrizi, who must have been well acquainted with his 
native land. The situation of Belbeis suits all the circumstances 
of the narrative. It lay on one of the most western points 
of Goshen, and on an old canal of the river Nile, by which it 
was connected with the southern parts of Egypt. 

Setting out from Belbcis the Israelites travelled most probably 
in an eastern direction to Succoth the first station. Their way 
lay through Wady-Tumilat (Ex. xii. 37, Num. xxxi. 5). The 
second station was Etham, which is said to be “on the edge of 
the wilderness,” 7.¢., the Arabian desert or Shur (Ex. xii. 20, 
Num. xxxii. 6). Here Moses received the command to turn 
and encaimp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zephon, ¢.¢., with Pi-hahiroth on the north, Migdol 
on the west, the sea on the east, and Baal-zephon on the south. 
The position of Pi-hahiroth is supposed to be that of ’Ajrud. 
Migdol must have been at mount Atakah ; whether the top of 
it, as Tischendorf conjectures, or not, it 1s impossible to deter- 
mine. Obeying the command, therefore, Moses did not go round 
the north end or head of the gulf of Suez, but remaining in the 
Keyptian territory, turned southward, and marched down the 
western side of the arm of the gulph. There he came to a 
district where his march was intercepted in front and on the 
two sides by sea and mountain; while it was shut in behind by 
Pharaoh’s host. All these conditions are answered by the plain 
of Suez, which is so extensive as to be able to contain two 
millions of persons. On the west and south-west, it 15. ter- 
minated by the mountain of Atakah. Supposing the Israclites 
to have marched from the north or north-east, this plain of Suez 
must have been their third station, from which they attempted a 
passage through the Red Sea. Accordingly the place of passage 
was the neighbourhood of Suez. Here accordingly it 15 put by 
Niebuhr, Robinson, Hengstenberg, Laborde, Ewald, Tischen- 
dorf, Kurtz. An east wind caused the sca to flow out. The 
word rendered east wind doubtless includes the north-east 
wind, which often prevails there. ‘A strong cast wind,” says 
Robinson, “acting here upon the ebb-tide would necessarily 
have the effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the 
sea which runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the gulph 
itself, leaving the shallower portions dry, while the more 
northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with water. 
Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or defence) to 


1 In the Stndien und Kritik for 1850, p. 367 et seqq. 
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the Israelites on the right hand and on the left. Nor will it be 
less obvious, that in no other part of the whole gulf would a 
north-east wind act in the same manner to drive out the 
waters.”? But it may be objected, and indecd has been, that 
the breadth of the sea here is only 3450 feet, in which case a 
return of the waters that had been divided by the cast or north- 
east wind would searcely have sufficed to drown the whole army 
of Pharaoh. It is generally supposed that the sea was much 
deeper then than now; and besides, the direction indicated 
by the wind and dependent upon it was not straight through 
from the east, but rather sonth-easterly where the sea, even 
as it now is, is deep and broad enough to submerge a whole 
army. 

Du Bois-Ayme? and Stickel think that the point of the pas- 
sage was at ’Ajrud. But no plain is there sufficient to hold 
upwards of two millions of souls; nor could the Israelites have 
been there shut in on three sides by the mountains and sea. 

Another view of the place at which the passage was effected 
has been recently advocated with great confidence by Von Rau- 
mer, Olin, Kitto, and others. It was first proposed by Sicard, 
who examined the whole district. According to it the Israclites 
passed down round Ras Atakah, and crossed opposite to Wady 
Tawarik. The breadth of the sca at this point offers a fatal 
objection to the hypothesis. It occupies six hours, being twelve 
geographical miles. The crossing took place by night, and was 
over at the morning-watch. Calculating two hours before the 
bed of the sea became dry by the blowing of the cast wind, two 
initlhons could not have crossed within the allotted time. Thus 
notwithstanding all that has been alleged against the passage at 
Suez, much of which is directed against the supposition of its 
lessening the miraculous, we must adhere to it as the only 
tenable view. 

After crossing the sea, the first station of the Israclites is un- 
known. Thence they marched in a south-easterly direction, 
along the eastern side of the gulf, for three days, passing 
through the wilderness of Etham, till they came to Marah, 
Where the water was too bitter for use. The modern Ayin 
Howarah is supposed by Robinson to be identical with Marah 
(Ex. xv. 23; Num. xxxiii. 8). But this is liable to objection ; 
and it is far more probable that Wady Amarah is the place, as 
Ewald and Bunsen have assumed. The next station is Elim, 
which is usually identified with Wady Gharandel (Ex. xv. 27; 
Num. xxxili. 9). It is more probable, however, that it was 
Wady Useit. From Elim they came into a plain near the Red 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. i. p. 83, first edition. 

Jn Rosenmiiller's Alterthumskunde, iti, p. 265, 
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Sea. If, as is certain, they travelled south, they must have 
come to the plain at the mouth of Wady Tayibeh where they 
next encamped, on the fifteenth day of the second month. Irom 
this their next station was in the wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1; 
Num. xxxiii. 11). Their encampment was in the north of the 
desert, perhaps near El-Murkah. The opinion of Von Raumer, 
Laborde, and Kutscheit, that the encampment by the Red Sea 
was at El-Murkah, and that the encampment in the wilderness 
of Sin must be sought either in Wady Nasb or Wady Mokatteb, 
thus placing Sin in the east of the great plain EI- Kaa, is less 
probable. It is not unlikely that the desert of Sin nearly coin- 
cides with El-Kaa. The peculiar views of Lepsius respecting 
Marah, Elim, the encampment near the Red Sea, and the desert 
of Sin, are refuted by Kurtz. 

As the last encampment was near or at El-Murkah, they 
turned through the Wady Schellal and then into the Wady Ba- 
dereh, whence they reached the rocky valley Kinch, opening to- 
wards the west, in which Sectzen found a place called El-To- 
bakkah, which he identified with Dophkah. Alush must be in 
Wady Feiran at Paran, perhaps identical with the latter (Num. 
xxxill. 12,13). Afterwards they reached Rephidim, where the 
people murmured for water. The position of this place can 
only be conjectured ; and accordingly travellers have fixed it at 
different points. It was somewhere in Wady Es-Scheikh, cither 
between the two defiles of Mokad Seidna Musa and «Abu Su- 
weirah, as Laborde thinks, or above the spring Abu Suweira 
where the valley enlarges, five hours distant from the point 
where Wady Esh-Sheikh issues from the plain Er-Rahah, as 
Robinson supposes. The conjectures of Lepsius and of Ritter 
respecting its site are not so likely (Ex. xvii. 1; Num. xxxim. 
14). From Rephidim the Israelites went along Wady_ [s- 
Sheikh till they came to the desert of Sinai (Ex. xix. 1; Num. 
Ex Siz 10); 

It has been disputed whether mount Serbal was the summit 
from which the law was given, or Jebel Miisa. Lepsius has 
adduced all that can be said in favour of the former. Ituppell 
proposed Jebel Katherin. The Biblical notices and localities 
agree with tradition in rightly assigning the ridge of Sinai 
at its northern end. The only questionable point, as appears 
to us, is, whether the summit Es-Siifsifeh, or the southern 
summit properly called Jebel Musa, be the place where the 
Almighty is said to have descended in fire. «According to the 
most recent researches, it is likely that the former was the sum- 
mit whence the law was promulgated, the plain of encamp- 
ment being Er-Rdhah. Robinson’s arguments in favour of 
the northern top Es-Siifsafeh being that from which the law 
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was given, rather than the southern one Jebel Misa, have been 
combated by Tiitter, Strauss, Krafft, and Kurtz, but not suecess- 
fully. <All conditions of the case are satisfied by the northern 

top, and the plain Hr-Rahah in front of it; but Wady Sebayeh 
below Jebel Masa does not smt the scene of encampment. The 
point is well stated by Stanley: “That such a plain should exist 
at all in front of such a cliff is so remarkable a coincidence with 
the sacred narrative as to furnish a stroug internal argument, 
not merely of its identity with the scene, but of the scence itself 
haying been described by an eye-witness. The awful and 
lengthened approach, as to some natural sanctuary, would have 

been the fittest preparation for the eoming scene. The Jow line 
of alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff “exactly answers to the 
‘bounds’ which were to keep the people off from ‘ touching the 
mount.’ The plain itself is not broken and uneven and nar- 

rowly shut in, like almost all others in the range, but presents a 
long retiring sweep, against which the people could ‘remove 
and stand atar off’ The cliff rising lke a huge altar in front 
of the whole congregation, and visible against the sky in lonely 
grandeur from end to end of the whole plain, is the very image 
of ‘the mount that might be touched,’ and from which the voiee 
of God might be heard far and wide over the stillness of the 
plain below, widened at that point to its utmost extent by the 
confluence of all the contiguous valleys. Here, beyond all 
other parts of the peninsula, ἢ is the adytum, withdrawn as if in 
‘the end of the world? from all the stir and confusion of earthly 
things. ..... There are two other points which meet here, and 
no where else. First, Moses is deseribed as descending the 
mountain without seeing the people; the shout strikes the car 
of his companion before they ascertain the cause; the view 
bursts upon him suddenly as a draws nigh to the eamp, and 
he throws down the tables and dashes them in pieces ‘ beneath 
the mount.’ Such a combination night oceur in the Wady TEr- 
Rahah. Any one coming down from one of the secluded basins 
belund the Ras Sufsafeh, through the oblique gullies which flank 
it on the north and south, would hear the sounds borne through 
the silence from the plain, but would not see the plaim itself till 
he emerged from the Wady Ed-Deir or the Wady Leja; and 
when he did so he would be nnmediatcly under the precipitous 
cliff of SufsAfeh. Further, we are told that Moses strewed the 
powder of the fragments of the idol on the ‘waters of the 
brook that came down out of the mount.’ This would be per- 
feetly possible in the Wady Er-Réhah, into which issues the 
brook of the Wady Leja, descending, it is true, from Mount St. 

Catherine, but still in sufliciently” close connection with the 
Jebel Δ] πα to justify the expression, ‘coming down out of the 
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mount.’ These two coincidences, which must be taken for what 
they are worth, would not occur cither at Serbal or in the Wady 
Sebayeh.”’?! 

It is stated that the Israelites departed from mount Sinai in 
the second year and twentieth day of the second month after the 
exodus. It appears, therefore, that they remained there nearly 
a year (all except ten days). Num. x. 11. 

From mount Sinai they marched through Wady Es-Sheikh to 
its most northern point, where Wady Ez-Zalazah branches off 
from it, and onward in a north-easterly direction. In this 
Way they passed into the wilderness of Paran. The first 
place mentioned is Taberah (Num, xi. 3; Deut. ix. 22). This 
does not seem to have been a station. Kibroth-hattaavah was 
really the first station after leaving Sinai. As it was three 
days’ journey from the encampment in the plain Er- Bae 
before Horch, it must have been near El-Ain (Num. xi. 34; 
xxxiil. 16). Their next station was Hazeroth, which ae been 
often identified with Ain El-Hudherah (Num. xi. 55; xxxiil. 17). 
From Hazeroth they encamped at Kadesh im the wilderness of 
Paran (Num. xii. 16; xin. 26; Deut. 1. 2-9). 

Some think that the site of Kadesh was discovered by Row- 
lands in Ain Nudes, which hes towards the east of the highest 
part of Jebel Halal, towards its northern extremity, about 
twelve miles to the east-south-cast of Moilahhi. The plain 
of Kadesh where was the encampment is described as a large 
rectangle about nine by five, or ten by six, miles. The rock 
with the fountain lies in the north-east of the plain. “The 
rock,” says Rowlands, “is a large single mass, or a small 
hill of solid rock, a spur of the mountain to the north of it, 
rising immediately above it—it 1s the only visible naked rock 
in the whole district.”’? The stream issuing forth from its 
base, when it reaches the channel, turns westward, and after 
running about three or four hundred yards, loses itself in the 
sand. “Although this view has been adopted by Kurtz, it is 
altogether untenable. Wherever Kadesh was, it is described as 
being “in the uttermost borders of Kdom” (Num. xx. 16). 
Hence it could not have been west of the Arabah, because the 
Edomites’ territory, in the time of Moses, did not reach far- 
ther. Again, in entering the promised land from Kxadesh, a 
mountain had i be ascended immediately (Num, xi. 17, xiv. 
44, 45, Deut. i. 24, 41). This is inapplicable to the place 
described, or ae where near it. The testimony of Eusebius and 
Jerome is inconsistent with the hypothesis. Both make 10 lie 
between Hebron and Petra. It is probable, as Nobinson sup- 


1 Sinai and Palestine, pp. 42-44, tenth thousand, 
2 Williams's Holy City, vol. i, Ὁ. £67, Appendix. 
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poses, that the name given by Rowlands, Kudés, is a blunder 
for l-Kudeirat—which is about the spot the latter describes.! 
It is surprising that Kurtz should have unhesitatingly ac- 
quiesced in the visionary hypothesis of an enthusiastic traveller. 

In regard to Kadesh there are three opinions respecting the 
stay of the Israelites there. 1. Some suppose that they were 
twice encamped at the place: the first time on their way from 
Sinai to the southern border of Canaan (Num. xili.) ; the second 
time, during the long wandering in the wilderness Et-Tih 
(Num. xx.). Such is the hypothesis of Von Raumer, Heng- 
stenberg, Kurtz, and others. In describing the particulars 
involved in it, we shall chiefly follow the last-mentioned critic. 
2. Stanley has endeavoured to identify Kadesh with Petra, but 
finds a difficulty in his way in Num. xiii. 26, where Kadesh is 
placed in the wilderness of Paran, whereas he places it in Sin. 
The difficulty in question is insuperable if the text be correct.? 
3. Robinson identifies Kadesh with Ain-el-Weibch, on the ex- 
terior of a great bend of Wady el-Jeib, where there is a foun- 
tain, and whence mount Hor is seen, not far distant. The 
list of stations in Num. xxxili. 18-36, seems to refer to the time 
between the first and second abode there; while Num. xiii. 
refers to the first stay. IJIence the question arises, which of the 
stations named in Num. xxxii. alludes to this first abode in 
Kadesh ; and why is the name Kadesh not specified on the first 
arrival there ? Some fix upon Tahath, others Bene-jaakan, and 
others Rithmah, as an equivalent to Kadesh.  Frics* has 
advocated the last. Wady-Retemat forms the entrance to the 
plain of Kadesh. In this manner the stations named in Nun. 
xxxiil. between Rithmah (Kadesh) and Kadesh denote the 
principal ones during the thirty-seven years’ wanderings in the 
wilderness, Of the names which occur there only two can be 
identified with certainty, viz., Ezion-gaber at the head of the 
Klanitic gulf, and mount Hor west of Petra. From Num. 
xxx. 37-49, relates to their journcying after leaving Kadesh 
the second time. It is observable that the names of the stations 
In Deut. x. 6, 7, and Num. xxxiil. 30-88, ocenr in a very 
different order; for whereas in the former the suecession is 
Beeroth, Jaakan, Mosera, Gudgodah, Jotbath; in the latter it is 
Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Tor-hagidgad, Jotbathah. It has been 
thought that the different character of the marches deseribed 
will account for the apparent contradiction. The stations men- 
tioned in Num. xxxiil. may have been merely the head-quarters 
of the people, or rather of Moses and the tabernacle. They lie 


' See Robinson in the Biblical Repository for May 1849, p. 377 et seqq. 
* Suni and Palestine, p. 94 ct seqq. 
° Τὰ the Studien und Kritiken for 1854, pp. 50-90. 
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in no geographical order because belonging to the periol 
when the Israelites wandered to and fro through the wilderness, 
taking all directions, north and south, zig-zag, backwards and 
forwards. But the stations in Deut. x. 6, 7, depend on a 
definite purpose. At that time the Israelites went round mount 
Seir, to enter the holy land from the east; and it is sup- 
posed that they would then make no unnecessary deflection 
from the shortest and most direct way. They had left Kadesh 
for the last time; whereas in Num. xxxin. 30-33, they had to 
return to Kadesh. Hence Deut. x. 6, 7, cannot be brought into 
parallelism to Num. xxxiii. 30-33, because the times are dif- 
ferent. It is only Num. xxxii. 37-49, which relates to the 
same march as Deut. x. 6,7. Taking the station Rithmah to 
coincide geographically with Kadesh, seventeen stations are 
mentioned in Num. xxxiii., between Kadesh and Kadesh. The 
last of them, viz., Ezion-gaber is at the northern end of the 
Elanitic gulf; and therefore the people must have gone from 
north to south. Of course in returning, they would be likely to 
stop at most of the same stations, and therefore the seventeen 
may be doubled. This would give more than a year at each 
place, which is too long. Had the writer given the entire list 
of stations, it is likely that the number would have excceded 
forty. It was not however consistent with his plan to mention 
again what had been specified already. The following view of 
the stations mentioned in the history has been given by those 
who advocate the present hypothesis. From Kadesh to Kadesh 
(Num. xxxin. 18-36) :— 
Rithmah (I<adesh) verse 18. Mitheah, verse 28. 


Rimmon-parez, verse 19. Hashmonah, verse 29. 
Libnah, verse 20. Moseroth, verse 30. 
Rissah, verse 21. Bene-jaakan, verse 31. 
Kehelathah, verse 22. Tfor-hagidgad, verse 32. 
Mount Shapher, verse 23. Jotbathah, verse 33. 
Haradah, verse 24, Ebronah, verse 34. 
Makheloth, verse 25. Ezion-gaber, verse 39. 
Tahath, verse 26. Kadesh, verse 36. 


Tarah, verse 27. 


The Israelites came to Kadesh in the first month of the third 
year. The creat difficulty connected with this station is, that in 
Num. xiii. 26, it is placed in the wilderness of Paran; but in 
Num. xx. 1, in the desert of Sin. To reconcile these statements 
it has been assumed, that there were two places of the name of 
Kadesh; or that the one place lay on the border of the two 
deserts, so that it might be popularly assigned to either. The 
former supposition is very improbable, to say the least; while 
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gcography 1s against the latter. It appears most probable that 
what is thought to have taken plaee at Iadesh, on the second 
abode there, viz., the murmuring of the people for water, Moses 
smiting the rock and sinning, ote., points fo the commeneement 
rather than the end of the forty years. The words ‘“ Wherefore 
have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us in unto 
this evil place? It 1s no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
pomegranates ; neither is there any water to drink”? (Num. xx. 
0), are seareely appropriate in the mouth of a second race 
which had not seen Egypt. They rather belong to their fathers. 
And with this agrees the state of mind presupposed in Moses 
and Aaron, whose faith was not yet firmly established, as we 
learn from Num. xx. The succession of events indicated in 
Deut. 1. 37, also appears to shew that Moses’s exclusion from 
the promised land followed soon after the message brought 
baek by the spies. In like manner, Deut. x. 6-8, favours the 
same opinion. We believe, therefore, that Num. xx. J, οἵδ, 
belongs to the same time as xn., xu, ze, the first (and ‘only) 
abode at Kadesh. The writer resumes in xx. 1, what was 
already said in xin. 1, and the words may properly read, ‘ And 
the children of Israel had eome,” ete. (Num. xx. 1). In xii. 
26, 1t may be conjectured that the name /adesh got into the 
text by mistake; perhaps from being an incorrect marginal 
remark. If so, a cifferent station is “tended Atos: 26° and 
xx. 1. It is singular that in the list of stations in Num. xxxii. 
Kadesh is not given at ILashmonah (verse 80), where we should 
expect to find it, but after Inzion-gaber (verse 36), in an inverse 
direction. If a transposition of the last clause of verse 36 were 
made at an early period, from the idea that Num. xx. 1, speaks 
of the forticth year and a second abode at I<adesh, ἃ}} is natural, 
The words, «And pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is 
Kadesh,” bemg Jomed to the thirtieth verse, make the whole 
read consecutively. “ And they departed from ITashmonah and 
pitched in the wilderness of Zin, which is Kadesh.” 

Ilow long the Israchites remained at NKadesh is not stated. 
In Deut. 1. 46, we read, that “they abode there many days.’ 
A year or more may be assumed as the time. They came to 
it in the third year, and left τὸ in the fourth. There Miriam 
died. At mount for Aaron also died soon after; not in the 
forticth year of the exodus, as Num, xxxib 38 states, but in 
the fourth. The number forty is a later interpolation. Tlaving 
been refused a passage through his territory by the king of 
Edom, it was now the aim of the Israelites to compass mount 
Serr, and so attempt the conquest of Canaan in a tedious, toil- 
some, and difficult manner. T’rom Hor they went straight to 
the brook Zered. Here began their war with the -Amorites, 
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whose two kings they succeeded in subduing, and in taking pos- 
session of their lands, which were divided among the two tribes 
and half. Thirty-six years were spent on the borders of the 
Arabian and Syrian deserts in fighting their way against the 
Amorites, of which scarcely aught 15 narrated; the memory of 
particular events having been lost before the writers of the 
Pentateuch lived because they had no theocratic interest. And 
the influence of tradition is perceptible in the very indistinct 
accounts of the stations of the Israelites and the succession of 
events, contained in the book of Numbers. The round number 
forty continucd in the memory of succeeding generations, as the 
period which elapsed from the exodus till the conquest of 
Canaan ; but the distribution of this number was indistinct. In 
the time of the Deuteronomist it was thought that thirty-eight 
years were passed from the stay at Kadesh till the arrival at the 
brook Zered (Deut. ii. 7-14), which is not consonant with Nun. 
xx. xxl. Perhaps he misunderstood Num. xx. I-xxi. 12. 

We regret that in these observations there has been a 
necessity for altering the text in some places, or supposing it to 
be corrupt. In Num. xxsiii. 38, four should stand for forty ; 
while verses 39 and 40 were later interpolations occasioned by 
Deuteronomy. The last clause of Num. xxxii. 36, belongs to 
verse 30, and in xiii. 26 Kadesh has been improperly inserted, 
instead of a station whose name has disappeared. 

The more usual hypothesis, which assumes two stoppings at 
Kadesh, labours under far greater difficulties. It assumes that 
in the third or fourth year of the exodus the Israelites went 
from Kadesh to Elath or Ezion-gaber, and returned thence in 
the fortieth year to Kadesh, whence they set out quickly by the 
same route, winding round Elath to make their way to the 
brook Zered, where they conquered two powerful Amorite king- 
doms and turned back into the plains of Moab. It is scarcely 
credible that they would have wandered about thirty-six years, 
inactive as regards the object to which their minds had 
been ever directed. Nor is it credible that they would have 
gone back to Kadesh under the guidance of their wise and 
cautious leader, through the formidable Arabah from the 
Elanitic gulf northwards; and that after being there refused 
a passage by the king of Edom, they should again make their 
way to the sea, amid terrible serpents and formidable dangers, 
of which they had already had experience. Two millions and a 
half could hardly have acted thus; especially as they were now an 
heroic and hardy race bent on the conquest of Canaan. The 
view we have adopted is that of Ewald,'! Vaihinger,? and others. 

1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 11. p. 249 et seqq. p. 29 et seqq. 

2 Article Moses in Herzog’s Encyklopaedie, vol. x. 
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Though not free from objection, it is encumbered with less 
formidable difficulties than the other. Goethe would not have 
turned it into ridieule, as he did the double stay theory. 

The hypothesis of Bunsen agrees so far with our sentiments 
as to make but one sojourn at Kadesh. Like all the opinions of 
the learned writer it is ingeniously supported. He supposes 
that the Israelites went first from Sinai along the Arabah to 
Kl-Ghor, as far north as mount Shapher, which is the eighth 
station according to Num. xxxiii. 16, ete. Seeondly, that they 
marched south from mount Shapher to Ezion-gaber : thirdly, 
that they returned from Ezion-gaber to Kadesh, marehing in 
a north-westerly direction: fourthly, that they went from 
Kadesh eastward (Num. xxxili. 37-39, Deut. x. 6, 7), then 
south to Akabah, and from the eastern boundary of Edom 
northward to the edge of the east-Jordan territory.! 

For the mode of bringing out these results, we refer to the 
work of Bunsen himself. We hesitate to adopt them, because 
of the assumptions neeessarily made, viz., that the death of 
Aaron on mount Hor, and the journey from Sinai to Kadesh, 
are unhistorical. It is also too violent a proeedure to sup- 
pose that the wandering in the wilderness terminated in the 
seventh or eighth month of the third year of the exodus at 
Zered; thus necessitating a sojourn in the territory east of 
Jordan of considerably more than thirty years. It is im- 
probable that the Israelites settled down here so long, as they 
were then near the land of promise; or that it took them so 
mueh time to foree an entrance into the goodly territory, 
inured as they had been to previous hardships. This east- 
Jordan territory plays too important a part in Bunsen’s specu- 
‘ations. Aceording to him, the greater part of the legislation 
in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, proeceded from Moses there. 
Knobel thinks that the Elohist makes the Israclites visit Kadesh 
twice; while the Jehovist, following what is called the book of 
rights, knows of but one stay there. This is not clearly dedueible 
from the narrative. It is founded on particulars stated, without 
sufficient allowance for things passed over, by the writers.? 

After leaving Kadesh we find the following places men- 
tioned :— 


Beeroth Bene-jaakan (Deut. x. 6). 
Mount Hor (Num. xxxiii. 37). 
Jotbath (Num. xxxii. 33). 
Hor-hagidgad (Num. xxxiti. 38). 
Zalmonah (Num. xxxiii. 41). 


' Bibelwerk, Zweyte Abtheilung, Bibelurkunden, Erster Theil, p. 191 et seqq. 
* See Excect. Handbuch, xiii, pp. xiv. xv. 
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Punon (Num. xxxui. 42). 
Oboth (Num. xxi. 10, xxxiu. 43) 


Tje-abarim or Tim (Num. xxi. 11, xxxin. 44, 45). 


It has been supposed with great probability by Kurtz, that 
the mountain or mountains of Abarim is a general appellation 
for the entire Moabite high land lying along the whole eastern 
eoast of the Dead Sea, from Wady-Ahsy to the plain of Hesh- 
bon.! Tje-Abarim will be some forehills on the south-eastern 
limit of Kerek. This solves a great difficulty in the notices of 
mount Abarim. After Ije-Abarim the Israelites crossed the 
brook Zered, identical with Wady Kerak (Num. xxi. 12, Deut. 
11.13, 14). Thenee they crossed the brook Arnon (Num. xxi. 
13, Deut. 11. 24). Then followed Dibon or Dibon-gad (Num. 
xxx. 45), now Dhiban. The next station was Almon-dibla- 
thaim (Num. xxxii. 46). After this we meet with Beer (a 
well) in the desert (Num. xxi. 16,18). The next are Mattanah 
(Num. xxi, 18), Nahaliel (xxi. 19), Bamoth (xxi. 19), Pisgah, 
part of the range Abarim (xxi. 20). Nebo was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Heshbon, about an hour westward, and is only a 
part of Pisgah, the highest point of it (Num. xxxi. 47). 
Thenee they went by the way of Bashan to the plains of Moab 
by Jordan, near Jericho (Num. xxi. 33, xxii. 1, xxxii. 48). 

The differences between the two lists of stations in Numbers 
xxi. and xxxill. have been observed by most critics, and variously 
explained. In the former we find this succession, [je-abarnn, 
Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, Pisgah, plains 
of Moab. In the latter, Tje-abarim, Dibon-gad, Almon-dibla- 
thaim, mount Nebo, plains of Moab. Regarding Pisgah and Nebo 
as practically identical, two names occur in Num. xxxin. which 
are not in Num. xxi., viz., Dibon-gad and Almon-diblathaim ; 
whereas in Num. xxi., there are six names which are not found 
in Num. xxxii., viz., Zered, Arnon, Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, 
and Bamoth. It is contrary to the usual method of Num. xxi. 
and xxxiil. that the former should be fuller in names of sta- 
tions than the latter. But this is explained by Kurtz? on the 
principle, that Numbers xxxiii. has solely a stational object, 
the writer of this catalogue merely intending to give the 
names of stations properly so called, or places at which the 
Israelites halted for a time and set up the tabernacle ; while 
the author of Num. x.-xxii. has solely a historical object ; 
and mentions between ITje-abarim and the plains of Moab 
more places than the other, because he gives stations from 
which attacks were made on the Amorites, or points from which 


1 Geschichte des alten Bundes. vol. il, p. 441. 
2 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. u., pp. 432, £53. 
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the Israelites went forth to conquer the whole territory of the 
Amorites. IfLence we should not look upon all the names in 
Num. xxi. as the names of places where there was a regular en- 
campment, including the setting up of the tabernacle. As the 
places occur withm “short distances of cach other, it is possible 
that two or more may have been oceupied at the same time. 

These observations will serve to correct the erroneous mpres- 
sion left on the mind of the reader by Nitto,! who argues that if 
Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, and Bamoth were stations, they could 
not have been on the north side of Arnon. Unquestionably they 
were on that side of the river; and the attempt to represent 
them as being on the south side is totally fruitless. They may 
or may not ‘have been stations proper, or exeampments where 
some stay was made. After crossmg the Arnon, the second 
halting place was Beer. Mattanah, the next station to Beer, 
has beet identified with Tedun, at the sources of Wady leds 
chum opening into the Arnon. Nahaliel has been identitied 
with Wady Ledsechum itself. Thence the Israelites went to 
Bamoth, or Bamoth-baal, which was near Dibon, perhaps as 
Henestenbere conjectures, halfan hour north of Dibon. There 
can therefore be no doubt that all these places were north of 
the Arnon. 

VI. Conptrioy or THE ITsraELITES tN THE Desexr.—The 
condition of the Israchtes, during the thirty-seven years they 
wandered to and fro in the wilderness, though not described in 
the sacred narrative, may be coneeived of with sufficient accu- 
racy to prevent crroneous Impressions respecting it. It was 
manifestly impossible to keep all the people compactly together 
as one host during the time. The barrenness and desolation of 
the eountry, which presents no extensive tract of pasture land 
adequate to supply the wants of so many people and of their herds 
for a long series of years, compel the assumption of a view very 
different trom the popular representation of the whole multitude 
roving about mm a compact mass. We must suppose that they 
dispersed in larger or smaller groups, and settled in spots where 
there were water and pasture, till neeessity or other cireumstan- 
ces induced them to repair elsewhere. Zhe place of the tabernacle 
was the rendezvous or head quarters. With it remamed Moses, 
Aaron, and the elders or chief men. A sufheirent guard always 
continued with it. The rest were widely dispersed in companies, 
roaming hither and thither, till, at the end of the thirty-seven 
years of punishment, they were reunited. How they were sup- 
plied with food for the period In question can hardly be deter- 
mined. But as the tracts im which they roamed were very 


1 In Pictorial Bible, note on Numbers xxxiit. 
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fertile in some places, producing a great variety of vegetables 
and fruit; as there were numerous v illa ges and posts throughout 
it; the Israelites were not without the natural and spontaneous 
productions of the earth. They tilled the oases and reaped the 
produee. It eannot, therefore, be supposed that they were mira- 
culously supplied with all their food. If indeed they had not 
dispersed and wandered about in companies, one place would 
not have suffieed for the maintenance of so great a popu- 
lation ; but, as the country of Arabia is not one aie eary desert, 

as it = enriched with numerous oases, a recourse to the eas 
lous is unnecessary for their sustenance. The stations men- 
tioned relate in all probability to the head-quarters of Moses and 
those with lim. <And if, as is apparent from the narrative, the 
eentral body of the Isr aelites was in the vicinity of mount Seir 
and the Red Sea, in the Arabah, during the greater part of their 
wanderings, there is less difficulty i in seeing how they could have 

subsisted. They had eome ont of Egypt with numerous flocks 
and herds ; they were well supplied with gold and silver; they 
were among Ishmaelites, Midianites, and Edoniites. from whom 
they eould procure many necessaries. The means of sustenance 
could be purchased, or taken by force from the tribes of the desert. 

The manner in which they were guided throvgh the wilder- 
ness is stated in Exodus xiii. 21,22. “ And the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of clond, to lead them the way; and by 
night, in a pillar of fire, to give them light ; to go by day and 
nicht. Ife took not away the pillar of ‘the cloud by day, nor 
the pillar of fire by night, from before the people.” 

The old Elohist does not mention the pillars of elond and 
fire; and eonnects the phenomena with the tabernacle. Only in 
the junior Elohist, the Jehovist, and the writers used by the 
latter does there appear a pillar of cloud, into which the 
popular belicf had transformed the Elohistic cloud. From 
being a sacred national signal accompanying the army on 
their march, in process of time it beeame miraculous, indicating 
the visible presence and dwelling-plaee of God. Fire was 
worshipped as holy among many aneient nations. The pillar 
could not have been really a enide in the wilderness, else why 
was Moses so anxious to engage the services of Hobab as one 
who knew the desert well? (Num. x. 29-32). Moses did not 
rely upon it asa guide; if he did, he had no need of Hobab to 
be to him and the Israelites ‘as eyes.” Thus the pillar was 
not truly supernatural, thongh the writer represents it as such. 
Simple history had been partly enriched with the legendary, 
even between the times of the Elohist and the Jchovist. This 
accounts for the greater artificiality of the latter in comparison 
with the former—the higher reflectiveness exhibiting itself not 
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only m a truer conception of many things, especially the spiritual 
and moral, but also m creating a wider region of the fictitious 
supernatural; the development of the national mind appearing 
in the clothing of plain facts with legendary and marv ellous 
features. Such is the natural process ; the miraculous increasing 
in proportion to the distance of time between events and the 
persons looking back upon them. The people were prone to 
superstition ; and so they both moulded their past history, and 
bodied forth their feclings, i in the shape of the marvellous. 

VIT. Bansaam anp nis Propuectes.—Num, xxiv. +-xxiv. 20. 
Various interesting and important questions arise out of this 
portion of scripture, of which the chief are the following : 

1. How DBalaam obtained a knowledge of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. 

2. What was his true character and position. 

3. What is the meaning of that peculiar prophecy, 


‘¢ T shall see him but not now, 

T shall behold him but not nigh, 

There shall come a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel,’ ete. xxiv. 17, 
+. What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam. 

1. The first question is of less consequence than the rest. It 

has been variously answered. The more usual view is, that the 
knowledge and fear of God possessed by Balaam grew up in 
heathen “soil, being a remnant of the ancient and pure mono- 
theism which once existed among heathen nations. In confirm- 
ation of this, appeal is made to Balaam’s country Mesopotanua, 
the abode of Abraham’s family, where an important branch of it 
scttled ; to Job; and to the influence of Jacob’s residence in the 
same territory. Balaam is thought to be paralleled in Melchi- 
zedck, «Among the moderns this hypothesis has been advocated 
by Tholuck.! Another view is, that Balaam’s religious perception 
was derived from the knowledge of the God of Isracl which 
had been spread by the covenant- =people during the Mosate time, 
among the surrounding heathen nations. This has been inge- 
niously and ably defended by Hengstenberg, on the following 
grounds? :—(a) The name Jehovah in Balaam’s mouth, w hich 
name never appears among those standing outside the circle of 
revelation. Thus Melehizedek, with all ‘the correctness of his 
monotheism, knew nothing of Jehovah.  (b) Not only does 
Balaann, like Melchizedeck, know the one God the Lord of 
heaven and earth, he is also acquainted with the God of Israel, 
What Ife had already done for Ils people, what He would do in 
“ermischte Schriften, vol. i. p. 406, is ul 


iy 
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the future. (c) Balaam’s prophecies rest throughout on the 
fundamental promises communicated in Genesis (compare Nun. 
xxii. 10, with Gen. xii. 16, xxi. 24 and xxiv. 9 with Gen. 
xlix. 9; xxiv. 17 with Gen. xhx. 10). A knowledge of snch 
promises could only have been got from the people among 
whom they were preserved. (ὦ) The powertul impression 
which the great deeds of Jehovah produced upon all the sur- 
rounding peoples (Exod. xv. 14, Josh. v. 1) favours the same 
opinion. The analogy of Jethro and Rahab is especially in 
point, who had arrived at the knowledge of the true God im 
the same way. 

The latter hypothesis is much more probable than the former. 
Whatever remnant of a prior knowledge of the true God may 
have lingered in the land of Mesopotamia, it 1s insufficient to 
account for the peculiar position of Balaam, and his clear msight 
into Israel’s place in the world’s history. Yet it seems unneces- 
sary to argue for the latter as though the former were entirely 
baseless. The one need not exclude the other. Perhaps Ba- 
laam’s knowledge of the true God was influenced ἠὲ part by the 
traditional reminiscences of a pure monotheism which were still 
alive among his forefathers. And though Bethuel and Laban’s 
posterity may soon have been sunk in heathenism, it 1s not um- 
probable that some seeds of religious truth were preserved among 
them, which the knowledge of Jehovah’s marvellous works m 
Egypt and in the desert quickened in Balaam’s soul. Thus we 
agree with Kurtz,' in not allowing the latter hypothesis to ex- 
clude every element of truth in the former. 

2. What was Balaam’s true character and position ? 

Here three views are entertained. 

(a) Some think that he was an idolator and soothsayer, whose 
spirit was uninfluenced by true religion and had just as much 
relation to the prophecies he uttered respecting [5080] against his 
will as the words of the ass had to its animal principle, accord- 
ing to the current view of the phenomenon as an outward thing. 
Ile was a mere sorcerer, who, by his insight into the sccret 
powers of nature and his incantations, had obtained renown i 
his own land. Of those who follow this opinion, some suppose 
that he was the high priest of Baal-peor, the same deity as Peor- 
apis in Egypt or Priapus in Greece, and the interpreter of his 
oracles. Many adherents of this hypothesis might be named ; 
such as Philo, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nyssene, Theodoret, 
Origen, Chrysostom, Basil in ancient, and Bryant, Gleig, Pal- 
frey and others in modern times. We do not think that it 
can be maintained. It is exposed to these objections: the 


1 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. 2. Ὁ. 456, 
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nature of the prophecies is such that they could scareely have 
proceeded from one who had no element of true religion, but was 
ἃ common deceiver. It may be safely asserted, that the Spirit 
cannot, consistently with his natur e, develop ne efhcacy within 
one w Hose mind presents no elenient of alhanee or sy mpathy. 
The bad clement may usually predominate ; but as long as there 
is an element of the better ‘sort, the Spirit can seize upon that, 
and influence it to such a degree as to make it entirely pr re 
nant. Even in the case of Saal and his servants, we have no 
reason for supposing that their uneodliness was thorough or total. 
Accordingly Balaam declares “ that he could not 90 bevond the 
word of the Lord his God to do either less or more,” which ean- 
not, with Gleig and others, be referred to his physical power, but 
to te will or imclination ; Dee Ins defence against Balak is, 
“Must I not take heed fo speak that which the Lord hath put 
inimy mouth?” Tad there been no fear of God in Balaam, ὦ 
would at once have aceeded to Balak’s request, or forged ¢ 
favourable answer. And especially after Balak’s second mes- 
sage when the temptation was so powerful, he would not have 
said, “1 cannot go beyond the word of the Var d my God, to do 
less or more.” Deve his prayer, ‘ Let me die the de: Hae of the 
righteous, and let my let end be "ie his,”’ is inconsistent with 
total opposition to the divine will. Indeed the very application 
of Balak to Balaam, coming from such a dist: ace to the seer, 
supposes mtereourse with the God of Isracl on the part of the 
latter—an intercourse which could rest only on his own eontes- 
sion. No surprise is expressed at the extraordinary revelations 
now made to him; on the contrary, his language implies that he 
had received such alt eady (xxiv. 3, 4, 15, tis And his ae- 
quaintanee with the name of Walon i is significant of more 
than the mere soothsayer or impostor. It is an exceedingly im- 
probable conjeeture to reply with Gleig, that “this narrative 
having been translated into the Hebrew language, probably from 
some ieeanent found in the possession of tlic soothsayer himself, 
or of some other Midianite killed in battle, Moses, who ines 
well by what God Balaam had been compelled to bless those 
whom he wished to curse, would naturally call that God Jehovah, 
whatever may have been the name given to him in Balaaim’s 
narrative.” ! 

(Ὁ) Others regard him as a pious man and true prophet. of 
God, who [01] through covetousness. This is the view taken by 
Vertullian, Jerome, hes Buddeus, Devling, Benzcl, ete. But 
it is equally objection: able with the last. “W hy is he called “the 
soothsayer ”’ appr (Josh. xin. 22), if he were nothing but a 


δ Stackhouse’s Ilistory of the Bible, by Gleig, vol. i. p. 609, 
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gennine prophet of God? He had recourse to enchantments 
and other arts of divination, which separate heathen soothsaying 
from theocratic prophecy. That a BBY or soothsayer cannot 


be looked npon as good is apparent, from the fact that Ὁ nialp 


soothsaying 18 expressly een by i law and assigned to 
the false prophet (Deut. xvii. 10, 12; 1 Sam. xv. 25; Ezekiel 
xin. 23; 2 Kings xvu. 17; Ezek. Nill. NNN ZO CCD, N1y, 
1). Besides, the life of God in him was not such as to shew a 
true servant; for he did not at once send away the messengers of 
Balak, notwithstanding his conviction that Israel was the people 
of God, but detained them from avarice. Although he knew 
the immutability of God, he tried to get permission to go with 
the ambassadors of Bedale the second Fine: ad. forthwith, seized 
on the permission to go with them, which he could only have 
done with the sceret intention of escaping trom the condition 
imposed upon him. Blinded by passion, he did not perceive the 
angel sent to warn him, for a considerable time. Indeed it is 
apparent that soothsaying was the usual method which he em- 
ployed for the discovery of seerect things; and that, m the 
present instance, he was elevated above 1t by an extraordinary 
atiatus of the Spirit. Tlence his stand-poimt, both in a religious 
and prophetic view, must haye been a low one. The Spirit of 
God in him had not raised him above the use of heathen ap- 
pliances, which no true prophet in Israel ever employed. In 
him it was feeble and inoperative. 

(c) The third view, which alone appears the correct one, is 
intermediate betaveen those just mentioned, and was first pro- 
posed by Hengstenberg.! It is only in its exclusiveness that each 
of the preceding hypotheses is incorrect. When the one is set 
over against the other and so maintained, both are certamly 
false. Yet there are elements of truth in them which, when 
coinbined, go to constitute the true view. Balaam was a heathen 
soothsayer ‘and a seer of Jehovah at the same time. The two 
departments border on one another, though totally diverse in 
character. Balaam was between the two. He was in an inter- 
mediate position. The stage at which he had arrived was one of 
transition, where he could not assuredly remain long.  En- 
tangled as he was in the meshes of incantations and magic, he 
had an incipient knowledge and fear of God, which might have 
led on to the full character of a genuine prophet, had it not been 
resisted. But he stood still. He did not allow the spiritual to 
be developed within him. Whatever germ of picty he possessed 
was checked by the inordinate love of ¢ gain. The dawn of the 
spiritual gift that appeared in his soul was darkened by 


1 Die Geschichte Bileam's und scine Weissagg. p. 11, 
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predominant passion. No thorongh transformation had been 
wrought upon his mward ἢ τον Ife was radically un- 
changed. Yet the Spirit of God was not wholly withheld. 
His intellectual nature had been quickened. — By the agency of 
that Spirit, individual rays of ght were imparted to him; the 
incipient gift of prophecy bursting through the mist of debasing 
desires, aiid lifting him beyond fie ΟΤΟΥ͂ velling position he he 
liked to abandon. No comprehensive ΠΤ of prophecy belonged 
to him: and indeed he can seareely be classed among true pro- 
phets. Yet he was not without the beginnings of such know- 
ledge and reverence of the true God as formed a point of union 
for the divine Spirit. ILence he can neither be termed a mere 
heathen soothsayer and impostor, nor a pious prophet of the 
Lord. 

3. What is the meaning of that part of Balaam’s fourth pro- 
pheey which is contained in Numbers xxiv. 17, ete. ἢ 


T sce him, but not now ; 

I behold him, but not nigh ; 

A star arises out of Jacob, 

Aud ἃ sceptre comes forth from Israel, 

And breaks to pieces the two sides of Moab, 
And shatters all the sons of tumult. 

And Edom shall be his possession, 

And they of Seir, his enemies, a possession ; 
While Israel shall do vali: intly ; : 

Out of Jacob rues [Jehovah] 

And out of the city (Zion) destroys them that remain. 


It is universally allowed, that by the star which should come 
out of Jacob, and the seeptre which should rise out of Israel, a 
glorious king and ruler is spoken of. But, when we come to 
inquire more particularly who 1s meant, there is considerable 
diversity of sentiment. 

(4) Some think that it refers to David, and appeal to the faet 
that he completely subdued the Moabites and Edomites as well as 
all the neighbourmg nations hostile to the theocracy (2 Sam. v 111). 
This opmion sutisties most of the conditions of the οἱ ise. It is 
no valid objection to it, that the Moabites and Ammonites after- 
wards asserted their freedom, as related in the Books of the 
Kanes; because the words do not say that the ruler should 
Wholly subjugate them for ever. In the nineteenth verse the 
prophet’s view stretches out into the distant future—far beyond 
David. Ils aspirations become, in a wide sense, Messianic. 
They long for and foretell a elorious time of conquest, of which 
David’s was but the prelude. After the signal vietory obtained 
by the conqueror over his enemies, Jehovah shall rule ont of 
Jacob, in the midst οὐ his people, qd complete the subjugation 
of all his foes. The conqueror David inscnsibly gives place to 
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Jehovah in the nineteenth verse. There is an imperceptible 
transition from the one to the other. We do not look upon the 
seventeenth and eighteenth verses as Messianic, except so far as 
David’s victories may have been connected in the mind of the 
seer with the ulterior and higher conquest in the golden age. 
Τὸ is strange that the verb J") is not preceded by a noun. We 


suppose therefore with Ewald, that 47 has fallen out ; because 


the words in Psalm ex. 2 floated before the writer’s mind.! 

(ὦ) Others as Calvin, Baumgarten, Delitzsch, and Rosen- 
muller, refer the prophecy to Messiah alone. Why then are 
the Edomites and Moabites singled out as peoples to be con- 
quered by Him? The hypothesis is utterly unsuitable to the 
passage. 

(c) Others as Kurtz, refer the prophecy both to David and 
Messiah, to the former as typical and anticipatory of the latter. 
We object to this double reference as unnecessary and iapposite. 
The Messianic element of the prophecy is introduced for the 
purpose of swelling out the number of passages in the Old 
Testament that speak of the future Redeemer. The words re- 
late to war and conquest alone. There is nothing peaceful in 
them, as one should expect in allusion to Messianic times. 
The Messiah is a warrior, smiting the princes of Moab and de- 
stroying the tumultuous enemics of Israel. Ils foes are defi- 
nitely mentioned. The spiritual blessings resulting to the 
heathen from Messiah’s coming and power are entirely omitted. 
There is not the slightest allusion to the gracious benefits He 
bestows on the conquered. All this is in harmony with the 
character of Balaam. One should not expect the vision of such 
a seer to rise above the circle of earthly events. Supposing the 
prophecy to haye been really uttered by Balaam, the star out of 
Jacob, which was also a sceptre, was in his view but one king, 
elorious and conquering, a shining spot in the darkness of 
futurity. Macdonald asserts that the prophecy is not more full 
of denunciation than the primal promise of the seed of the 
woman. IIe believes that the sced of the woman means speci- 
fically a personal Messiah ; that the words of Gen. in. Lo, were 
literally and audibly spoken by Jehovah to Eve in the garden; 
and that both prophecies are essentially identical. It is useless 
to reason with one who holds such belief. He has yet to learn 
the first principles of interpretation.’ 

Hengstenberg’s opinion is peculiar. He supposes that the 
star and sceptre designate an zdeal person, the personified Israel- 
itish kingdom, for which four arguments are adduced—by no 


1 See Ewald, achtes Jahrbuch., p. 36. _ 
2 Introduction to the Pentatench, vol. 11. p. 233. 
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means decisive or valid!’ They have been refuted by Kurtz.’ 
Yet they are repeated by Reinke? A veal, not an ideal person, 
must be meant. Individual deeds are ascribed to the star out of 
Jacob, which require a definite person to perform them. No 
pure abstraction or idea presented itself to the prophetic eye of 
the seer but a concrete thme when he exclaimed, “1 see a star 
rise out of Jacob, and a sceptre from among Israel.” 

When it is asserted that the future king and conqueror should 
destroy all the children of Seth, the son of Adam and parent of 
the whole hunian race is not meant. Neither does Seth refer to 
a Gentile deity, whose priests and votaries are styled the chil- 
dren of Seth, according to Bryant. The word means ἐγ) εξ or 
noise; and the Moabites are termed sous of tumult, because they 
were perpetually troublesome and vexatious to the Israehtes, by 
their ieursions. So Versehuir first interpreted the noun, an- 
nililating by that means one of the arguments on behalf of the 
Messianie applieation of the passage. Whether the star of 
Balaam, and the star of the wise nen from the east bear an 
internal relation to one another is more than questionable. 

4, What view is to be taken of the ass speaking to Balaam ? 
This is a very diflieult question. Assuming the historical 
character of the narration, and not resolving it imto myth 
or legend, there are two modes of explaining the cireum- 
stanee, VIZ. ἢ 

(a) «AAs an external, objective fact. iA miracle was wrought, 
and the tongue of the ass was moved to utter words after the 
wnanner of man. Most theologians who adhere to the letter of 
Seripture, take this wiew. It has been maintained very 
strenuously by Baumgarten, Otto von Gerlach, and Kurtz. In 
its favour, arguments lke the following are produced :— 

1. There is not a trace in the narrative of Balaam being in 
an ecstacy, or sceing the thing merely im inner vision. 

2. The words, “and the Lord opened the mouth of the ass” 
(xxl. 28) necessitate the inference that the divine operation had 
the ass for its object, not the soul of Balaam. The words of 
Peter too, are very definite and express. “ The ass speaking 
with man’s voice forbade the madness of the prophet.” 

3. As the ass was present, bodily and externally visible, its 
speaking must also be externally and bodily andible. 

(0) On the other hand, it las been asserted by Herder, and 
especially by Tholuck and Hengstenberg, that the meident oe- 
curred in vision, Dalaain’s soul was vividly impressed with the 
idea. The divine influence threw it into a peculiar condition, in 

1 Geschichte Bileam’s, pp. 172, 173. 

2 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. ii. p, 490 οἵ seqq. 

> Dic Weissagung Lileam's, Beitrage iv. pp. 259, 260. 
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which it coneeived that the ass spake such words. The fact 
therefore was wholly internal, belonging to the soul of the 
rapt seer. 

The argumentation of Hengstenberg in favour of this view is 
ingenious and laboured,! especially where he tries to shew that 
appearanees in dreams and visions have the same reality as those 
in a waking state. The one elass is as certain as the other, the 
difference being formal not essential. But when fancy 15 sub- 
stituted for vision, the actual is subverted. With all the endea- 
vours of this critic to prove that the reality of the thing is the 
same, whether presented to the inner vision, or to the outward 
eye as an objective phenomenon, we cannot resolve the whole 
into what is internal. The reasoning of Hengstenberg has been 
weakened, if not refuted, by Kurtz.2 The entire narrative gives 
every reader the unpression, that the writer thought he was re- 
lating what was historical and outward. It 1s expressly said 
that ‘“‘the ass saw the angel of the Lord standing in the way, 
and his sword drawn in his hand,’ whieh ean hardly agree 
with the subjeetive view maintained by Hengstenberg. Still 
stronger are the words of the twenty-eighth verse, ‘ the Lord 
opened the mouth of the ass,” which shew that the divine power 
was exerted on the mouth of the ass in producing certain words, 
and not upon the soul of the prophet. The language too in the 
Seeond Epistle of Peter proves, that the transaction was re- 
garded as an external one ; for it is plainly intimated there that 
the ass uttered articulate human language, and reproved the 
prophet. 

While the phraseology thus seems to intimate that the 
narrator intended to deseribe what was objective and real, there 
are such difficulties and improbabilities in the transaction as 
to compel our having reeourse to another view, that is, the 
mythical, 

Such a miraele as that of an ass speaking with man’s voice 
seems gratuitous and unmeaning. ‘The divine intention evi- 
dently was to make Balaaim ashamed, and so to dispel the cloud 
of earthly passions which prevented him from opening his spirit 
to a divine impression. It eannot surely be argued, though 
Kurtz appears to convey the idea,® that the literal speaking of 
the ass was necessary to rouse the sunken mind of the scer and 
waken up its prophetic capacity. LBalaam, it is true, was stupid, 
obstinate, insensible to his ealling, full of thoughts that were in 
direet opposition to the character of one who had the true 
prophetic gift; his heart was blinded by the love of money 


1 Die Geschichte Bileam’s, p. 48 et seqq. 
2 Geschichte des alten Bundes, vol. i. p. 468 et seqq. 
3 Geschichte u. s. w. vol. 1]. pe £74. 
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and honour; but whatever amount of blindness or insensibility 
is attributed to him, it cannot render such miracle antecedently 
probable, much less necessary. More depends on what the ass 
said, than on the simple fact of its speaking. ‘The dumb ass 
forbade the madness of the prophet.” She expostulated with 
and rebuked him. It is unlikely that he would have been re- 
duced to shame and brought to think of his true position by the 
circumstance that the ass spake, had she not uttered words of 
rebuke. We cannot therefore agree with Iurtz in laying the 
stress and significance of the mir acle on the mere act of speakin q; 
rather than the words which were spoken. It was needful to recall 
the spinit of the seer from its sunken condition, that words of 
piercing reproof should be addressed to him. Hence the bare 
speaking of an ass seems meaningless. 

It is very remarkable that the rider sits quietly on the ass 
and replies to her speaking without the least expression of as- 
tonishment. Would it not have been most natural for him to 
spring off her back ? The first words of Balaam exclude the 
idea of astonishment: ‘ Beeause thou hast mocked me; I would 
there were a sword m mine hand, for now would I kill thee.’ 

Again, the speaking of the ass, taken as an outward and literal 
fact, transgresses those eternal laws which separate man from the 
lower annals. There is a wide, impassable ne between nature 
and spirit—between the irrational creature, and the free agent 
man originally formed in the image of God. The Supreme 
Being, therefore, who put such a distinction between the two, 
will never transfer the qualities of the one to the other. This is 
fiecly adinitted by Kurtz. But he assumes that the distinction 
between the two classes of God’s creatures does not lie in mere 
specch, because various animals are able to utter articulate sounds 
hike those of the human voice, and even articulate words ; that 
it hes in the things spoken; that here the utterances themselves 
belong to the inner nature of the animal, without being a re- 
velation of God to Balaam; and that all which shewed a 
divine operation was such modulation of the ass’s voice as made 
it convey to the ears of Balaam words indicative of human 
speech. This reasoning seems to us fallacious. There is no 
good reason for separating the mere modulation and tones of the 
words from the words themselves. Aud it is contrary to the 
nature of the ass, whatever istinct, feeling, or intelligence 1s 
supposed to belong to it, to utter words of expostulation and 
reproof to Balaam. Zhe tones of the words and the words them- 
selees must be taken together. If the former was miraculous, 
the latter were equally so. oth constituted the wonder. And 
if that be so, the eternal laws separating the two classes of God’s 
ereatures are broken down—a thing which the Almighty could 
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not do consistently with his all-wise procedure in the original 
constitution of man and beast. The miracle, if such it be, is 
unigue In Seripture. 

Having thus seen the improbability of the outwardly diteral 
view as well as of the purely ¢dnternal one, we are driven to the 
assumption that the narrative is partly unhistorical. It pos- 
sesses a historical basis adorned with legendary particulars. The 
simple fact or facts which he at the foundation of it were dressed 
out, in the progress of time, with marvellous features. 

It may not be out of place to mention, that Philo omits all 
mention of the ass’s speaking; and that the best interpreters 
adopt the mythic view. Bochart! has adduced parallels where 
animals are represented as speaking prophetically, agreeably to 
the genius of tradition. The mythic view is favoured by the 
fact, that the mention of the Assyrians in xxiv. 24, and the 
tenor of the prophecy which presupposes the kingdom as already 
belonging to Israel, xxiv. 17, place the origin of the entire 
plece (xxu.-xxiv.) relating to Balaam in a later period, when 
traditional matter had become incorporated with the historical 
groundwork and could not be separated from it. There is 
some danger, however, of taking too much from the original 
matter. ‘The traces of a later time are certainly discernible to 
eriticism ; but they le partly in the form and rythmical con- 
figuration of the peems, as well as in the subject matter itself, 
though the latter is not free from them. It is difficult to tell at 
what time Numbers xxii.-xxiv. was actually written. Steudel’s 
opinion that Balaam himself wrote his utterances is quite im- 
probable. Ilengstenberg satisfactorily shews, that the use of 
the names of Deity is inexplicable on that supposition. These 
titles could only have proceeded from an Israelite. Besides, 
Balaam could scarcely have written good Hebrew. Aramaean 
was his language. ᾿ 

We have argued on the supposition that Balaam really uttered 
what is attributed to him. But his words are not historical. 
The basis only is such. Balaam himself was a historical per- 
sonage. He was a renowned soothsayer, to whose words great 
efficacy was ascribed by the heathens who had heard of his fame 
or come in contact with him. The Moabites and Midianites 
wished him to eurse the Israelites and so deprive them of the 
protection of their God; but he blessed them. These facts the 
lyrical poet probably learned by tradition, and painted the 
scene in his own manner. The character of Balaam as here 
depicted is imaginary in several details. This words, which 
are poetical and prophetic, are partly those of a later writer. 


1 Hierozoicon 1. p, 168 et seqq. 
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They are a specimen of lyrical divination, based on historical 
tradition and put into the mouth of Balaam as prophecy. 
God may have employed so unworthy an instrument as the seer 
is represented to be, to communicate a revelation of Him- 
self. Butitis unlikely. He was too wavering, covetous, hali- 
heathenish, to be chosen as the medium of communication be- 
tween a pure God and his creatures on earth. The blessings 
and curses of such an one could have no virtue in themselves, 
but only in the imagination of a superstitious age. In conse- 
quence of the author’s theocratic stand- -point, ‘the people of 
Tsrael could not be blessed except by Jehovah; aud therefore the 
scer is depicted as a waverer between Baal and Jehovah, im- 
pelled against his will by the spirit of the latter. The prophecy 
15 post- -Mosaic, as internal evidence shews. The mention of the 
Weuttes and Assyria in the twenty-second verse, the former of 
whom were allies of Edom, shews that the writer was acquainted 
with the Edomite wars under Amaziah and Uzziah, and hoped 
that the latter power would permanently subjugate the restless 
Edomites. This brings down the time of composition to the 
first half of the eighth century, and is at the same time a pre- 
sumptive evidence that the star and sceptre refer to David alone ; 
because, if they alluded to Messiah, another period would not be 
described iminediately after, except it were later ; whereas on the 
Messianic interpretation of the seventeenth verse, 10 is much 
earlier. 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth verses some suppose to be 
a later addition, because it has been thought they do not coincide 
with the eencral character of Balaam’s prophecies, which were 
intended to be eulogistic of the Israclites. What gave rise to 
them 15 difficult to discover. It is said that ships of Chittiin 
should affirct Eber, and he should perish for ever. According to 
Hitzig,! the reference 15 to the invasion of Cilicia by the Gr ase 
(6.0. 710). The Assyrians advanced to attack the Cilicians, but 
were repulsed with great loss; an event which must have been of 
consequence to the Israclites, and have thrown them into terror. 
Was that occasion sufficient to give rise to the two verses ? We 
greatly doubt it. It is more pr robable that the words refer to a 
rebellion of the inhabitants of Cyprus against Phenicia—a re- 
belhion that threatened all the north Syrian coast.” Whatever 
may have been the age of the writer, he certainly belonged to 
Judah not Israel, as xxi. 19 shews. 

Most assign the piece to the Jchovist. He did not write it 
himself, howe ever, but found it already existing. The linguistic 
features do not entirely suit the Jchovist himself. Elohim not 
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unfrequently occurs, as in xxii. 9,12. There is a considerable 
resemblance between xxiv. 9 and Gen. xlix. 9, ascribed to imita- 
tion by some. 

If the preceding observations be correct, we need not be 
anxious to inquire minutely into the mixed character of Balaam, 
the dramatic scenes in which he is pourtrayed, or the words 
put into his mouth, since they are unhisterical.  Dnifficultics 
belong to the narrative which it is searcely worth while to 
unrayel, because of its ideal nature. The personal intercourse 
between God and Balaam, the appearance of an angel, the 
speaking of the ass, the exact predictions of the seer, and his 
utterances in glorification of Israel, are unhistorical.! 

It is remarkable, that the Elohist merely mentions the fact of 
Balaam’s falling by the sword along with the five kings of 
Midian (Num. xxxi. 8), and that his counsel was the cause of 
the Israelites being enticed into the impure worship of Baal- 
peor or Priapus (xxxi. 16). 

After such explanation, some may think our lengthened dis- 
eussion of Balaam’s character, the speaking of the ass, and the 
meaning of his prophecies, to have been superfluous. Yet it 
has been judged desirable to treat the subject, in the first in- 
stanee, in its literal aspect, as though everything happened as it 
is narrated and Balaam himself spoke the very lyrical poetry 
put into his mouth, because most readers look at it in that hght, 
without perceiving the insuperable difficulties inherent in the 
view, or its analogy to the lyrics in Gen. xlx. and Deut. xxxin. 
containing the benedietions of Jaeob and Moses respectively. 

VIII. Cuaracrer or Moses’s Laws.—The fundamental laws 
embodied in the three middle books of the Pentateuch belong 
to Moses himself. On them the theoeracy is based. At least 
their essence should be referred to him, if not their present 
form. It is admitted that several of them lost their original 
form in the course of transmission, tradition having moulded 
them differently. Yet their substance is Mosaic. In maintain- 
ing that they are genuine Mosaie produets, we attribute a high 
revelation to the great legislator, justifying the idea of the 
theocracy being divine. The laws may be ealled divine, beeause 
the mind of him from whom they proceeded was remarkubly 
enlightened from aboye. The ancient Hebrews proceeded on 
the assumption that everything of the legal which eame down 
from antiquity was derived from Moses. On this account they 
inserted among the laws really bearing his stamp, others of their 
own times; for by representing everything legal as origmating 
at an early age, its authority was heightened. Accordingly, 
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while we look upon Elohistic laws as truly Mosaic, as well as 
others recorded by the Jehovist, the three middle books of the 
Pentateuch may be said to represent Mosaism in character and 
spirit, though including later prescriptions and augmented with 
later features. It is sometimes difficult to trace the originals of 
these laws; and to separate the genuine Mosaic ones from such 
as were afterwards attributed to Moses. But it is not impos- 
sible. And it should be remarked, that some of the laws 
and festivals adopted by Moses were not absolutely new. He 
profited largely from his experience in Kgypt ; bringing thence 
not a few things subsequently incorporated into his legisla- 
tion. When thus transferred they received a new signi- 
ficance. Their relation was changed in consequence of their 
connection with the worship of the one Jehovah. In the hands 
of the legislator they acquired a new aspect, being taken out of 
nature-worship into a revealed religion, where they prepared 
man for communion with God by nourishing and strengthening 
the consciousness of the divine within him. It 15 remarkable 
that the fundamental doctrine of Mosaism, viz., that there is but 
one God, the Creator and Preserver of all, invisible, eternal, 
omnipotent, holy, and just, was all along inadequately appre- 
hended till the captivity. A few choice spirits grasped it with 
sufficient distinctness and adhered to it; while to the mass of 
the people Jehovah was no more than a superior god _ beside 
other deities. Polytheism had deeply penetrated the vulgar 
mind; and though the nation frequently sought Jehovah with 
conviction of sin and repentanee, such conversions, called forth 
by external cireumstances, were transient in their effeets. <A 
manifold idolatry, partly of Zabian and partly of Egyptian 
origin, had its altars in all the cities of the land, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, and in the very temple of Jehovah immediately 
before the exile, as we learn from Jeremiah. There is no 
evidence to shew that the ceremonial law was observed by the 
Jews with anything hke regularity or strietness. The great 
feasts themselves, such as the passover, the feast of tabernacles, 
ete., were allowed to fall into desuetude, as the historical books 
attest. If the externals of true religion were negligently 
attended to, religion itself must have been sickly. 
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I. Conrents.—This book may be divided as follows:— 

1. An introductory discourse by Moses, containing a brief 
history of Israel since the exodus, with the object of warning 
and admonishing the people; to which is appended the destina- 
tion of the cities of refuge east of Jordan, chapters i—iv. 43. 

2. The body of the work, in the form of a long address to the 
people of Israel by Moses, preceded by a short introduction 
(iv. 44-49) ; chapters iv. 44—-xxvi. 

3. A closing address exhorting anew to the observance of the 
law, chapters xxvli—xxx. 

4. A descriptive appendix relative to Moses’s death, includ- 
ing two larger poctical pieces, viz., the song and blessing of 
Moses, chapters XXxX1.—-xxxiv. 

In the eleventh month of the fortieth year from the exodus, 
Moses is represented as delivering the discourses recorded in the 
book of Deuteronomy. The aged patriareh, feeling that his 
death is near, and that he himself will not set foot in the 
land promised to his fathers, 1s anxious respecting the wel- 
fare of those whose leader he had been; and, like a father, 
assembles them to receive his last counsels and warning. LHe 
takes a brief historical survey of the principal events whieh had 
befallen the people from the time they were at mount Sinai till 
au recent period. Here he touches upon the appointment of 
officers, the sending of spies into Canaan to bring back a report 
of its state, and the divine anger manifested towards them for 
their incredulity and disobedience. He reminds them that they 
were forbidden to attack the Edomites, Moabites, and .Am- 
monites; but that Sihon and all the Amorite territory were 
subdued. This is followed by the story of the conquest of Og 
king of Bashan, whose territory, with that of Sihon, was dis- 
tributed to the two tribes and a half; and by Moses’s prayer to 
enter the promised land, which was denied, though he was 
permitted to see it from the top of Pisgah. The fourth chapter 
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contains an exhortation to obedience. After the discourse he 
appoints the three cities of refuge for the country on the east of 
Jordan (i.-iv. 43). With Vater we take iy. 44-19 as intro- 
ductory to what follows, “e., to the discourse which properly 
commences with the fifth chapter. He reminds them now, that 
they had made a covenant at Horeb to take Jehovah for their 
sovereign 3 that the precepts of the decalogue, which he recites, 
were announced there in their hearing, and that other divine 
communications had been made to him for their use. The 
observance of these divine precepts 1s inculcated ; and they are 
commanded to teach them to their children. No intercourse 
with the idolatrous inhabitants of the land is to be held, but 
all monuments of their false worship must be destroyed. The 
speaker again exhorts them to observe the precepts of Jehovah, 
enumerating Ilis benefits and adding a promise of perpetual 
prosperity and assistance if they would do so. Should they 
forget their obligations after they had enjoyed the pleasures and 
fer tility of the promised land, they would be visited with heavy 
calamities. In the ninth chapter he dissuades them from ascrib- 
ine their successes to their own righteousness or merits ; remind- 
ing them how they rebelled in the wilderness and apostatised 
from Jchovah ; ; for which reason they had almost been exter- 
minated, had he not interceded for them and appeased the anger 
of God. In the tenth chapter, Moses relates how the tables of 
the covenant had been renewed; where the death of Aaron had 
taken place; and how the tribe of Levi had been separated. An 
exhortation to obedience follows. Here it must be noticed, that 
the sixth and seventh verses interrupt the connection and are 
out of place. It has been attempted, indeed, to find some 
reason for their present position, but every such explanation is 
too artificial to be adopted. ‘The appeal to the people to render 
obedience to their divine benefactor is enforced in the cleventh 
chapter, by past manifestations of God’s great power, both in 
their protection and punishment; and by His promise of bless- 
ings and purpose of heavy retribution. The people are solemnly 
to invoke on themselves the divine favour or vengeance on 
mounts Ebal and Gerizim, after their establishment in Canaan. 
Irom the twelfth to the twenty-sixth chapter inclusive, 
Moses repeats such laws as were necessary for the whole people 
to know, and which had been previously enacted. Some of 
them are more or less modified. | He also intersperses new ones. 
Those relating to the priests are omitted. In the twelfth 
chapter the rule is repeated respecting the destruction of the 
monuments of idolatry in the land of Canaan. — Sacrifices are to 
be offered up in the place which the Lord should choose for that 
purpose. To that all offerings are to be brought ; and there is to 
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be a festive entertainment for friends, where charitable liberality 
must be dispensed. Instead of the rigour of the ancient law 
being earried out, it is now permitted that animals designed for 
food need not be brought to the tabernacle to be slaughtered ; 
but that the owner might slay them at his own home, if he 
resided at an inconvenient distance from the holy place. The 
blood is prohibited to be eaten in this ease also. 

The thirteenth chapter contaims cautions and severe prohibi- 
tions against the adoption of the Canaanite idolatrous practices. 
False prophets, who should try to seduce the people into the sin 
of idolatry, are to be put to death, however near may be the 
relationship between them and those they have tempted. The 
eities also which suffer themselves to be drawn away to the 
worship of strange gods, are to be utterly exterminated. Not 
only the inhabitants of them are to be put to the sword, but 
the eattle also; all their moveables must be consumed with 
fire; and their dwellings razed to the ground. Certain rites 
practised by the heathen in mourning, are next prohibited ; 
after which the rules respecting clean and unclean animals are 
repeated with only three slight differences from the previous 
record. This is followed by some other regulations relative to 
tithes. The sabbatical year is then adduced for the purpose of 
appending to it a new precept, viz., that the payment of debts 
should not be enforced in that year. It is not meant that they 
should be cancelled; but that the poor debtor should not be 
asked to pay during a year in which they got no produce from 
the land. This, however, does not apply to the rich and 
foreigners. Respecting the emancipation of slaves on the 
seventh year of their service, it is now enjoined for the first 
time, that the female should have the same privilege as the 
male; and that none should be sent away in a destitute state, 
but, on the contrary, with a liberal provision. All firstling males 
of eattle are to be sanetified to the Lord, and to be eaten, 
except the blood, in the place to be chosen by Him, unless they 
have some blemish. The sixteenth chapter treats of the three 
ereat annual festivals, the passover, pentecost, and tabernacles. 
Judges are to be appointed in all the cities, who shall administer 
justice with impartiality ; groves and images are forbidden. In 
the eighteenth chapter it is enjoined that the victims for 
sacrifice must be sound; and that idolators should be slain. 
Difficult matters are to be determined by the priests, “and the 
judge that shall be in those days,” i.e., the supreme judge of the 
nation, to whom the same power belonged as that which Moses 
and Aaron had; but who was only extraordinary. ‘Should the 
people desire a king over them, instructions are given respecting 
his person, duties, and responsibilities. He must have the 
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divine approbation, be a native, and not imitate the luxury and 
ambition of surrounding monarchs. He must also make out a 
copy of the law for his use. 

In the first eight verses of the eighteenth chapter, the pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the priests and Levites is referred 
to, in which an addition to the priests’ perquisites occurs—yviz., 
“the two cheeks and the maw;” and it 1s enjoined, that if a 
Levite should come from any part. of the Israelite territory, 
where he had a home, and wish to give himself to the bee. 
service of the tabernacle, he should have the same support as his 
brethren there. All superstition and impious divination, which 
were associated with heathen worship, are prohibited. Moses 
then goes on to speak of a prophet being raised up from among 
the people like to himself, to whom they should hearken, who is 
distinguished from false prophets. It is also stated in what way 
a true may be distmguished from ἃ fa/se prophet. 

The first thirteen verses of the nineteenth chapter relate to 
the cities of refuge for manslayers, from which deliberate mur- 
derers are debarred, and put to death. It is then enjoined 
that landmarks are not to be changed. In all criminal cases, 
two witnesses at least are required. If a witness, after a ju- 
cicial investigation before the highest tribunal, be convicted of 
rerjury, he is to be visited with the punishment which his false 
testimony would have brought on another. 

After the host is assembled for battle, and receives the priest’s 
exhortation to encourage them, heralds are to proclaim, that 
whoever has built a new house and not dedicated it, or planted 
a vineyard, or betrothed a wife, 15 free to go home; and that the 

same priv ilewe i is given to the timid. In attacking cities, the 
Jews are to offer terms of peace ; which, if accepted, are to secure 
to the victors the right of tribute and service from all the in- 
habitants; but if a city refuses to enter into negociation and is 
taken by storm, its male population only is to “be slaughtered 
and their property seized. Women and children must be 
spared. Unceasing war is to be waged with the Hittites, Amo- 
rites, Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, Jebusites, till they should 
be utterly destroyed. In besieging a city, the people are to be 
careful about the trees they fell. 

The commencement of the twenty-first chapter describes the 
things to be done in the case of an uncertain murder, for 
its expiation. Should one wish to marry a female captive, 
a month’s time must be allowed her for mourning over her 
condition before she be taken to wife. And, if after this, 
he should desire to divorce her, she must be allowed her 
freedom, without being kept as his slave or sold. The first- 
born in a family cannot be deprived of his right of primogeni- 
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ture on account of his mother being hated. Stubborn and in- 
corrigibly profligate sons are to be brought by the parents to 
the elders of the city, and then stoned. It is also enjoined, 
that a malefactor must not hang on a tree all night, but be 
buried the same day, ‘lest the land be defiled.” In the 
twenty-second chapter it is ordained that a stray ox, or sheep, 
or ass, should be restored to its owner if known, or kept till 
inquiry for the missing be made. The rule is extended to every 
lost thing. The sexes are forbidden to exchange apparel, for 
the purpose of avoiding improper intercourse, and because such 
a practice was common in the licentious rites of idol-worship. 
The mother bird is not to be taken with her young ones; a 
battlement must be made on the roof of a new house to prevent 
persons falling down; difierent kinds of seeds are not to be 
sown together; a garment of woollen and linen together must 
not be worn; and fringes must be made upon the vesture. 
Should one slander his wife for unchastity before marriage, he 
shall be fined a hundred shekels of silver; but 11 such unchas- 
tity be true, the woman is to be stoned to death. Adultery is to 
be punished by the death of both parties. The chapter specifies 
several cases of impurity between man and woman. The twenty- 
eighth and twenty-ninth verses repeat and extend what had 
been already given in Exodus xxn. 16, 17, respecting the habili- 
ties of a seducer. The sum to be paid the father 1s now speci- 
fied, and the right of divorce is deelared to be forfeited. The 
thirtieth verse 1s simply repeated, without any apparent reason. 

The twenty-third chapter refers to those who might obtain 
the right of Jewish citizenship or naturalisation ; to the neces- 
sity of cleanness and decorum in all arrangements respecting 
the camp; and to the non-restoration of a fugitive slave after 
he had crossed the Israelitish border. Whoredom 15 condemned 
as well as unnatural practices; and the pagan custom of pre- 
senting the wages of prostitution as a sacred offering is declared 
to be an abomination to the Lord. The taking of interest for 
the loan of money or any merchantable commodity, 1s strictly 
prohibited in regard to the Jews themselves, but not to stran- 
gers. It is easy to see that this would limit their commerce 
with other nations; and, by so doing, preserve their religious 
faith from contamination. What is vowed should be pertormed. 
Persons are allowed to cat in a neighbour’s vineyard, but not to 
carry fruit away; and to pluck the ears of corn in a field, but 
not to put in a sickle. 

The twenty-fourth chapter commences with a notice relating 
to divorce, and one cause of it. The divorced woman might 
marry again, but could not be re-united to her former husband 
after the death of the second, or after he had also divorced her. 
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A newly-married man was not to go out to war. The mill- 
stone, so necessary to the debtor’s daily sustenance, could not be 
taken as security for a debt ; nor the pledged garment kept over 
night; nor the house of a poor debtor entered for the purpose of 
demanding an article promised in pawn, when it could be 
brought out and delivered without exposure of the penury 
within. <A hired servant was to be paid his wages before sunset. 

The chapter closes with other directions relating to justice and 
humanity towards the strangers and the poor, and liberality in 
leaving free gleanings for poor neighbours. 

The. twenty- -fifth chapter ordains that there shall be modera- 
tion in judgment; and that stripes must not exceed forty. The 
ox which treads out the corn shall not be muzzled, so as to be 
prevented from feeding. If a married Jew died childless, his 
brother next in age was bound to marry the surviving wife, and 
the first-born succeeded to the inheritance. If however he re- 
fused to raise up 5004 to his deceased brother, he had to submit 
to a public ceremony of degradation, and to bear an ignominious 
name. Here, therefore, is an exception to the law in Leviticus. 
After referring to the immodest woman, unjust weights are pro- 
hibited ; and it 1s ordained that the memory of Amalek should 
be rooted out. 

The twenty-sixth chapter commences with a certain formula 
of words expressive of the grateful sentiments with which the 
Israclite should visit the s sanctuary with his basket of first-fruits, 
when he should be settled in the promised land. This is fol- 
lowed by a similar confession for him who should give the third 
year’s tithes. The people are then reminded of the solemn 
covenant between God and them. 

In the twenty-seventh chapter, Moses, with the elders, com- 
mands the people that when they crossed the Jordan they should 
set up great stones, and plaister them with plaister, and write 
upon them “all the words of this law.” These stones were to 
be ereeted on mount Ebal, where an altar was to be built of 
white stones. The most probable interpretation is that of the 
commentators, who regard the altar as composed of the stones 
on which the law had been engraved, as before stated. Thus 
the stones inscribed and the altar were one and the same thing, as 
the eighth verse, following the three preceding ones, plainly 
shews. The twelve tribes were then to be distributed into two 
divisions ; six on mount Gerizim, to bless the people, and six on 
mount bal to curse. The tribes selected to bless are deseend- 
ants of Leah and Rachel, the free wives of Jacob; while the 
other six are the posterity of his bond-women, along with the 
descendants of Reuben and Zebulun. The maledictions, twelve 
im number, which the Levites were to pronounce, are then given. 
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It has been inquired why certain crimes are mentioned to the 
exclusion of others; to which it 1s rephed, by Le Clere and 
Michaelis, that those violations of the law are seleeted which 
men are guilty of in secret, or which God alone can avenge, such 
as he who makes an idol and puts 10 in a seeret place ; he who des- 
pises his father or his mother, the parent generally submitting to 
indignity rather than delivering up a child to justice; he who 
secretly removes his neighbour’s land-marks ; he who misleads 
the blind; the perfidious judge who is unjust to widows, 
orphans, and strangers; he who is guilty of incest and_bes- 
tiality ; the seeret assassin; and he who takes a bribe to con- 
demn the innocent to death. After the Levites shall pronounce 
aloud these unpreeations on the perpetrators of the crimes 
alluded to, the assembled congregation shall respond by, Amen. 

The twenty-eighth chapter enumerates various blessings 
which should attend those who kept the divine law; and dread- 
ful maledictions which should be the lot of those who violated 
that law. The former were to be pronounced by six tribes 
ranged on the declivity of Geriziin; the latter on the deelivity of 
the opposite mountain, Ebal, by the other six tribes. It is not 
very easy to explain this chapter in connection with the pre- 
ceding one. Of the two sets of maledictions the first, men- 
tioned in the twenty-seventh chapter, were to be pronounced by 
the Levites on Ebal (14-26), in the sacerdotal capacity, who 
would then pass over to Gerizim and become one of the tribes in 
blessing; while the tribes left on Ebal were to proclaim the 
second set of maledictions. Thus the two courses of maledictions 
were distinct, and uttered by different parties. It will be 
observed that the curses in the twenty-eighth chapter are more 
copious and detailed than the blessings. Neither list is concise or 
condensed ; so that the speaker may rather be supposed to have 
followed his own excited feclings, than to have adhered to the 
form in which the respeetive utterances were to be pronounced. 
With less probability it has been conjectured by Palfrey,' that 
they may have been intended to be read aloud in their whole 
length by some individual, each sentence being appropriated by 
the tribes appointed for the service, by means of a response at its 
close. The form is too oratorical to justify the idea that they 
were proclaimed just as they are now written. 

The twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters contain another 
discourse of Moses, in which he recounts the divine benefits, for 
the purpose of encouraging the people to renew the covenant 
with Jehovah faithfully; and adds the disastrous alternative, 
should they despise the divine law or fall into idolatry. Pardon 
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is promised to the repentant people. No excuse for ignorance 
can be pleaded, because the law is so clearly explained. Death 
and hfe are plainly set before them. The first verse of the 
twenty-ninth chapter docs not belong to what precedes, as some 
think. The covenant mentioned was to be made in the land of 
Moab, not when the Israelites should have crossed the Jordan. 
Feeling that he had arrived at the utmost point to which 
he was pernitted to advance, that he was disabled by age and 
near death, the speaker now encourages the people with the 
assurance of the divine guidance and protection in taking pos- 
session of the promised land; and gives a solemn charge to 
Joshua before them, exhorting him to the courage which be- 
came him as their leader. Τῦ is then stated, that he committed 
the written law to the priests and all the elders of Israel, with 
the injunction thatit should be publicly read every seventh year 
at the feast of tabernacles, before the assembled people. By the 
divine command ALoses and Joshua repair to the tabernacle, where 
the Lord appears in a pular of cloud, giving the sanction of 
his authority to the arrangement respecting the future leader- 
ship of the people. Zkhere was communicated to Moses a brief 
account of the people’s apostacy and consequent calamities, after 
his decease. ie 1s also commanded to write “a song” and 
teach it to the children of Israel; which he does accordingly. 
After all the words of the law had been written in ἃ book, 
Moses gave it to the Levites to be deposited in the side of the 
ark of the covenant; and, assembling all the elders and the 
officers once more, delivered to them the divine message which he 
had just received. On the same day he was directed to ascend 
mount Nebo, and, having taken a distant view of the promised 
land, to rest in death and be gathered to his people. ‘The song 
of Moses is contained in xxx. 1-43, in which, after a solemn 
invocation, he reealls to the reeollection of an ungrateful people 
the benefits they had received from God. He then describes 
them im the enjoyment of all kinds of possessions and secure 
eceupation of the promised land, but turning aside from the 
worship of Jehovah to strange gods. In consequence of such 
conduct God is described as angry, threatening punishment and 
inflicting it. Lor greater cticet the poet introduces the 
Almighty himself speaking m= Ilis wrath. The conclusion 
refers to other nations, adopted by Jehovah in place of the 
Tsrachites, and cclobrating the justice of the divine judements. 
The thirty-third chapter purports to reeord some of the words 
of Moses with which he blessed the children of Israel, mvoking 
prosperity upon the tribes in succession. The last chapter 
bricily states that Moses went up to mount Nebo to survey the 
promiscd land, where he died at the age of one hundred and 
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twenty, and was buried in a valley or hollow place, over against 
Beth-peor. It 1s added, “no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day.” Huis funeral obsequies lasted thirty days. He 
was succeeded by Joshua as civil and military leader. 

Il. “Tuts Sone” IN XXXI. AND xxx11.—A good deal of per- 
plexity 15 connected with the words, “ this song,”’ in Deut. xxxi. 
19, 21, 22, 380, xxxn. 44. Its usual application is to xxxii. 
1-43. It must be confessed, however, that difficulties le in the 
way of that interpretation. At the first mention (xxxi. 19) 
the song is introduced very abruptly, Moses and Joshua being 
commanded by God at the door of the tabernacle “ to write it 
out and teach it to the children of Israel that it may be a 
witness against them for Him.” The language seems to imply 
that the song was delivered in the first place by God himself to 
Moses and Joshua, who were merely ordered to write it down 
for the benefit of the Israelites. It is immediately subjoined, 
that Moses did as he was commanded; he wrote the song and 
taught it to the Israelites (verse 22). In the thirticth verse the 
song 15 again introduced in language which 15 suitable to a first 
mention of it; and again in xxx. 44, similar language is 
repeated. It 15 certainly unusual to sever the directions and 
statement respecting the song in xxxi. 19-22, from the pre- 
ceding connection, and refer them to a succeeding passage. 
Palfrey also urges, that the length of the song is unsuitable 
for the children of Israel to learn by heart; that its contents 
do not correspond with the view of its being a message from 
the Deity, because single expressions are the language of a 
devout worshipper, and the Lord himself is introduced as 
speaking 1n some parts; and that its whole tone, verbose, dis- 
cursive, pompous, and expressive of human feelings, 1s adverse to 
the same interpretation. For these reasons he refers the words, 
“this song,” to xxx1. 16-18; and then the song means only a 
brief and solemn admonition to the people which they could 
easily learn, and retain in the memory.! 

Although this view has the recommendation of simplicity 
we are compelled to reject it. The writer of xxxii. 46, appears 
to have thought that the preceding song, 1-43, was the one 
intended to be learnt by the Israelites, for he says: “Set your 
hearts unto all the words which 1 testify among you this day, 
which ye shall command your children to observe to do,” ete. 
The length of the song, supposing it to consist of xxxu. I-43, 
is not unsuitable to be retained in the memory of the Israelites, 
in substance; and we cannot see that the nineteenth verse of 
xxxi. really implies that God himself delivered the song as a 
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message from himself in its present form. All that ean be 
assuined is, that im substanee the song was a message from 
the Deity, whieh the poet enuneiated and expanded in his 
own way. The Divine Being tnspired him to deliver it; Ife 
did not dietate it audibly. There is mdeed some awkwardness 
in verses 19-22 being introduced without the song itself being 
immediately given, verses 23-29 intervening and “breaking the 
conneetion ; but this is obviated in a ereat measure by such as 
think that from xxxii. 24 we have the words of Moses’s con- 
tinuator, all that precedes having been the composition of the 
legislator himself. According to that view, Moses himself 
hastens to eomplete his writing with a mere referenee to his 
coneluding song, leaving it to some other to put it in writing. 

It has been asked where the record of Moses terminates. ‘The 
point 15 of importance only on the assumption of the legislator 
himself having written the book; and therefore we need not 
discuss it. It is obyious that the last two chapters cannot be as- 
cribed to Moses. ‘he thirty-second also, with its inseription 
(xxxi. 30), appears to be a later addition. The transaetion at the 
tabernacle, which none but himself and Joshua eould reeord 
from personal knowledge, seems also to belong to him. Dut there 
his entries apparently ead νὸς With xxx. 23, as Ilengstenbere 
supposes. ΠΝ delivering the book to the Levites, the reason of 
it, and his command to convoke the people that he might address 
his last mnessage to them, belong to another writer. It is un- 
likely that xxx. 44-52 was added by Moses. Other conjectures 
as to the probable termination of Moses’s reeord need not be 
stated, because the entire book belongs to a LATER writer and 
time, 

Til. “Tis Law” 1x xxvi. 2, 3.—In Dent. xxvii. 2, 3, we 
read: “ And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass over Jordan 
unto the land which the Lord thy God eiveth thee, that thou 
shalt sct thee up great stones, and plaister them with plaister. 
And thou shalt write upon them all the words of this law, when 
thou art passed over,” ete. 

What is meant by add the words of this lac? Not the whole 
Pentateuch, on account of its extent. Not the decalogue, be- 

sause Moses does not speak of it m_ the context; nor is any 
reference made to it in the execution of this command by 
Joshua (vil. 80-35). Others have thought that the curses 
Ae mm the latter part of the twenty-seventh ehapter, and 

the blessings mentioned at the beginning of the twenty-cighth, 
COMPOSE the law in question, solemuly pr oclaimed from Ebal and 
Gerizim. This view is eiven by Josephus. We do not see any 
e@ood reason for restricting the term ae, especially as connected 
with «all the words of, to “the parts specified. Palfrey comtines 


MOSES’S DEATH AND BURIAL. jal 


the term to the first twelve impreeations, which the Levites are 
supposed to have read aloud from the altar-stones on which they 
were engraved.! This is still more improbable than the last 
explanation, being far too narrow a sense of “all the words of 
this law.” Others, as Geddes, Vater, and Hengstenberg, think 
that the seeond law 1s meant, 1.6., Deut. iv. 44 -XXVI1. “This is 
incorrect. The law generally is meant, i.e., the precepts proper 
belonging to it, w hich were 613 according to the Jews.” 

It has been inquired what was the use of the plaister in the 
inseription spoken of. Jennicott® thinks that the letters were 
raised in black marble, and the hollow intervals between the 
black letters filled up with white lime to make them more con- 
spieuous. Michaelis,* objecting to this view, suggests that 
when Moses commanded his laws to be ent in the stones, he had 
them eoated with a thick erust of lime, that when the lime 
decayed the inscription might be revealed to a future age. Doth 
conjectures proceed on the idea that the legislator wished to 
transmit his laws to the latest posterity. We agree with Mi- 
ehaelis in thinking, that the writer of _ Deuteronomy meant to 
attribute this idea to Moses ; ; for Palfrey’s objections rest on the 
assumption that the /aw eontained merely the twelve curses, and 
that the inseription was only intended for a temporary purpose. 

IV. Moses’s Dearu anp Buriat.—In the thirty-fourth chap- 
ter, fifth and sixth verses, we read: “So Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, aceording to the word 
of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the land of 
Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
septlchre τέο this day.’ Some time had elapsed between lis 
burial and this reeord, as we learn from the phrase, wito this day. 
How the great legislator died is not stated. When it is said, 
‘he buried hin, ® the meaning 1s simply impersonal, “ove 
buried him,’’ or “he was buried.” With Kurtz,° and many 
others who take Jehovah as the nominative ease to the verb 
buried we cannot agree; for what could be the meaning of the 
Deity himself burying Moses? It has been commonly supposed, 
that the reason why the spot was concealed from the people 
was, lest it should afterwards become a scene of superstitious or 
idolatrous worship. But Kurtz imagines that there was little 
fear of this, 1. econsequenee of the er eat respect which the people 
had tor the most distinguished prophet of the Old Testament. 
The general view of graves and dead men’s bones as producing 
uneleannes ss, Was sufficiently strong to prevent pious pulerimages 


1 Academical Lectures, ete., vol. 1. Ὁ. 491. 

2 Knobel, Exeget. ἘΠ ΠΕ μον τ p. 306, 8 Works, vol. in. p. 77, note. 
4 Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. i. p. 856, translation. 
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to the resting-place of a saint, however holy. There is some 
truth in this opinion; for although the graves of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, ete., were well known, there is no intimation 
that the Israelites made them the scene of superstition. It has 
been thought probable, that although Moses’s body was buried, 
it was exempted from corruption. Te passed immediately into 
the same state of existence with Elias, but not in the same 
manner. 
The burial of Moses is viewed by Kurtz in connexion with 
a remarkable passage in Jude’s epistle, nith verse, where 
Michael the archangel and the devil are represented as disput- 
ing about the body of the Jewish legislator. The writer follows 
a Jewish tradition, which is also in the Apocryphal book called 
the “ Ascension of Moses Ὁ a work known to Clement, Origen, 
and Didymus, and probably of Alexandrian origin. We cannot 
see, however, that the introduction of this tradition into a ca- 
nonical epistle attests its truth or authority. It is simply a 
Rabbinical story which must be judged by its intrinsic merits. 
The fact that Jude refers to it does not sanction its eredibility. 
VY. Seconp Tirut.—In Deut. xiv. 28, 29, xxvi. 12-15, it 
would appear that a sceond tithe is brought forward. Irom the 
way in which the subject 1s mtroduced, it may be inferred that 
the practice was already in use or well known. In xiv. 22-27, 
a vearly tithe is first spoken of, which was to be taken to the 
sanctuary and eaten before the Lor d. But at the twenty-eighth 
verse, the writer mentions another tithe of which he says— At 
the end of three years thou shalt bring all the tithe of thine 
increase the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates” 
(xiv. 28). The most probable interpretation of the clatise seems 
to be, that on every third year the second tithe was to be con- 
sumed at home, instead of being carried to Jerusalem. Sueh is 
the view of Nelden,! preferable as appears to us to that of 
Michaelis who supposes that every third year an accurate 
reckoning of the unoffered tithes was made, and what was then 
found to be due remained for appropriation at home. But the 
so-called seeond tithe should not be severed from the first or Le- 
vitical one. ‘There was properly but one whole tithe. And it is 
evident that the Deuteronomust regarded the trienmial one as the 
chict, because he calls it ald the tithes, and the third year the year 
of tithing. The regulations in Deuteronomy are indeed ditterent 
from those in Leviticus and Numbers, but they concern the same 
tithe. An extension is given to it in the fifth book. It is 
enjoined not only that the Israclites should apply the tenth of 
the produce of their fields, vineyards, and herds, or its equiva- 


1 Works, vol. iii. Part II. pp. 1083, 108. London 1726. 
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lent in money, in preparing yearly a feast at the sanctuary, 
in which slaves and the Levites should participate ; but that 
every third year a tithe-feast should be held in the eity of each 
Israelite, to which the Levites, strangers, widows, and orphans 
should be invited. Thus tithe-feasts of a social character are 
enjoined ; not interfering with the original tithes, but acecompany- 
ing the tithe-offerings and additional to them. They were offering 
and social feasts, liberally supplementing the proper tithe-offer- 
ines. Had they been substituted in pluce of the original Levi- 
tical tithes, the priesthood would not have had sufficient main- 
tenance. They did not however tnferfere with, but enlarged the 
latter with a benevolent intent. The mention of firstling ani- 
mals in connexion with the tithe-feasts is so eursory, that it may 
suggest a variety of interpretations. The first-born of aninials 
belonged to the priest as a part of his proper revenue. Perhaps 
Deut. xii. 6, xiv. 23, xv. 19-23, refers to a seeond sort of first- 
lings which were to be employed for feast-offerings, and there- 
fore to be consumed by the offerer himself and his guests. 
The name denotes the animals vert in age to those belonging 
to the sacerdotal salary. Henee the firstlings referred to 
were additional to such as appear in Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers. 

VI. Nature or ΤῊΒ Devuteroxomic Lecisiation. — The 
second legislation in the plains of Moab is so different from the 
Sinaitic contaied in the three preceding books as to shew 
another time of origination. It eontains deviations from the 
older, as well as additions and discrepancies, shewing another 
author. It is possible indeed to eoneeive of Moses, provided he 
wrote the preeeding books of the Pentateuch, giving a survey of 
the historical cireumstances through which he had passed at the 
head of the Israelites, and modifying or abrogating such enaet- 
ments as would be unsuitable to the people when they had 
obtained possession of the promised land. But though the 
case 15. possible, abundant evidences justify the conclusion that 
it is highly improbable, if not absolutely erroneous. The book 
of Deuteronomy as a whole could not have proeceded from any 
one who may be assumed as the writer of the preeeding four 
books. 

It has been already shewn, that the other portions of the 
Pentateuch proceed from various writers, whose documents were 
put together in their present form by a later hand. It is most 
natural therefore to look for the same writers in the present 
book. Are they here also? ἃ eursory perusal of Deuteronomy 
is sufheient to shew, that by far the greater part of it proeecded 
from one person. Who was he? Was he the Elohist, older or 
younger, or the Jehovist ? The two former are out of the ques- 
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tion, as the genius of the work proves. The Jchovist is the only 
one that has any claim to the authorship. «And to him it has 
been assigned by Stahelin,! whom Schultz appears to follow, on 
the sround that the legislation, theology, manner of writing, 
and historical accounts, are similar. Bub though he has inge- 
niously defended this view by a minute inv estigation of the 
phenomena, we do not think he has been successful im maintain- 
ing it. Granting that there is much relationship between the 
Jehovist and Deuteronomist, in all the leading particulars of 
their composition, so niuch diversity will be found as to dis- 
prove identity of authorship. The similarity in diction between 
them occurs for the most part in places where the latter 
repeats or alludes to older pieces; and, as the former was 
much nearer to im in time and characteristics than the 
Elohist, it 1s but natural that he should influence the Deu- 
teronomist to some extent. The shorter interval of time be- 
tween the two also leads to similarity between the laws. But if 
the Jehovist and Deuteronomist had been identical, it is very 
improbable that he should first enumerate laws, differmg in 
various respects from the Elohist, and then present a second 
legislation containing alterations in his own laws. 
With regard to diction, the following dissimilarities appear :— 


prc 31 to eleave to ΡΣ Voce χ, JU), ἢν VN ee Ne 


Stihelin vainly endeavours to aecount for the absence of this 
phrase in the Jchovist by the assumed fact that he had no 
occasion for expressing the idea connected with such an expres- 
sion.” PWT Wa to put away the evil, xi. 6, xvii. 7, and else- 


where, which Stihelin fails to explain on the hypothesis that the 
Jehovist and Deuteronomist are identical. πον Ὁ“ to keep 
to do, v. 1, 293 vi. 3, 12,25; viii. 1; xi. 32; xii. 1; Siig ds: 
RV Ss ES 1: AIMS ARVs 05 ANU αν 1 ΠΡ. 
me ONO, Cleo CGS Ah 3 RIVE ee RV, Les NI 19; 
Savi. 12s sxx, 9; Exod. xxin. 16, with which Stihelin directs 
us to compare the phri isc, 1s not identieal. 7° mbt what the 
LOMMLAST AU (Oy SUa SSN LO e Sie Pee δ ae 
INY flocks of sheep, vii. 135 xxviii, 4. 18, 51. od In) 
foxsel Ucjore or ΟΣ tS ls a. Oly 80.008 me aes . ANT; 
Lee a0), Byrd fo east out, vi. 105 ix. 1. Dry) | myn ὉΠ 
ie arty the commandinents, the statutes, and the Judgments, 
veo τ me ews 1 τ τυ τ ὃ 


* Kridsche Untersuchungen ucber den Pentateuch, u. s. w. p. 72 οἱ seqq. 
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Gen. xxvi. 5, and Lev. xxvi. 15 are not the same, and are 
therefore wrongly adduced by Keil! MIN DVD as this day, 
τ ταν, 208: vanes Ses αν ΟΣ ΣΙ πη τεὸς 


solute in the sense of utterly, i Ee Oe Rho co Si Oe 
xxyu. 8. Gen. xxx. 13 is not the same, and should not there- 


fore be adduced by Keil to neutralise the example. ἌΣ 
xin. 14; xv. 9—a word frequent in Samuel and Kings. nD 
to forsake with the object of the verb, iv. 31; xxxi. 6, 8. Comp. 
Cant. iii. 4; Job. vil. 19. Many to engage or encounter, τι. 5, 
9, 19, 25. MI} m Hiphil siii. 6, 11, 14; in Niphal iv. 19; 
xix. 0; xxx. 17, The much more Peqone use of feminine in- 
finitive forms, as MPA] xi. 22; xxx. 20; ANIY i. 27; ix. 28. 


The poetical expressions God ΤῈ gous, ΠΣ of poe comp. 
I Kings viii. 27; 2 Chron. 11. 5. To these may be ndded the 
Chaldaising forms NM) for mah’) sxx. 21; moi χΧΥχπ pars Oe 
PSY for ANY xxviii. 57; pat, pot xxviii. 21, 86; si 
fut. Hiphil from Mt) xxxii. 18. These Chaldaising are later 
forms, whatever Keil may assert to the contrary. But there 
is no need of proving the div ersity of the Jehovist and Deut- 
eronomist, after the convinemg arguments of Knobel.? We 
remark— 

1. That the legislation contained in Deuteronomy is of a later 
character than that of the preceding books. (a) There was a 
marked distinction between the priests and Levites in position, 
revenues, and habitations. In Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers 
the priests are carefully distmguished from the Levites. The 
duties of the latter were subordinate ; such as setting up and 
taking down the tabernacle, carrying it and its furniture, and 
attending upon the priests. They were forbidden to approach 
the vessels of the sanctuary and the altar, under pain of death. 
Accordingly the Levites are never said to ‘stand before” 
Jehovah, as the priests are; but always to “stand before” the 
priests or the people. The duties of the two classes are clearly 
and broadly separated. In respect of income, the priests were 
allowed certain parts of sacrificial victims, first fruits, and first- 
lings ; whereas the Levites had only a tenth, of which they were 
to give the tenth to the priests. In like manner, the priests in 
encampment were nearer the tabernacle than the Levites. Thus 
they had in all respects a higher position and better maintenance 
than the ordinary sons of Levi. They stood nearer to Jehovah 
himself. But in Deuteronomy we obscrve a different representa- 


1 Einleitung, p. 99, second edition. 
2 Exeget. Handbuch, xui. pp. 589, 590. 
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tion. There the sharp distinction between the two classes almost 
disappears. The Levites have a much higher position than they 
had in the old legislation, as appears from the language applied 
to them in Dent. x. 8, 9: “ At that time the Lor ας separated the 
tribe of Levi, to bear ae ark of the covenant of the Lord, to 
stand before the Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his 
name, unto this day. Wherefore Leyi hath no part nor in- 
ἀπ ΠΕ with his brethren: the Lord is his inheritanee,” ete. 
Here, expressions characteristic of the priests alone in the old 
legislation, are applied to the Levites, shewing that the latter 
no longer oceupied that very subordinate position before assigned 
them; but that the sphere of their duties was enlarged and 
heightened. The same thing is observable in Deut. xvii. 6-8, 
where the serviee of the Levites is deseribed in terms applied 
exclusively to the priests in the old legislation ; such as menester 
ἢ the name of the Lord, stand before the Lord. It is also said of 
the priests that they bare the ark of the covenant af the Lord 
(Dent. xxxi. 9), which is uniformly attributed to the Levites in 
the earlier books. The very name applied to the priests in 
Deuteronomy is different from the old one, the sons of Aaron ; 
for they are commonly termed the priests the Levites, the priests 
the sons of Levi, cte., shewing that the writer laid no stress on 
the descent from Aaron, but “nerely on that from Levi. Such 
appellations for the priests occur only in later books, in Jer. 
xxxi1.18; Ezek. xlin. 19, xliv. 15; the deutero-Isaiah ie PE 
and 2 Chron. xxx. 27, xxi. 18. And in noticing the rebellion 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, where the distinction between 
the priests and Levites is str ictly observed in the book of Num- 
bers, 10 1s worthy of remark that the Deuteronomist passes over 
the Levite Korah beeause, in his eyes, there was nothing im- 
proper mn aspiring’ to the priesthood. 

(4) In respeet of income, according to the old law the tithe of 
the land and of the flock or herd belonged to the Levites, of which 
they were to give a tenth to the pri iests. The priests had also 
the first-fruits of the earth and the first-born of animals. Of 
the former it is said that only the elean in the priests’ house 
were to cat. As to the latter, the first-born of animals fit for 
ΒΟΥ ΠΟΘ. were offered up to the Lord ; ; the blood was sprinkled 
upon the altar, the fat was burned, and all the flesh tell to the 
priests. The firstlines of unelean animals were to be redeemed 
according to a valuation increased by a tifth, or, if not redeemed, 
to be sold; and the first-born of men were to be redeemed for 
tive shekels, all which purchase-money belonged to the priests. 
But im the second legislation these revenues are very different. 
The tithes do not belong to the Levites, and therefore the tenth 
of them belonging: to the priests is omitted. In lke manner 
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the entire flesh of first-born animals does not fall to the share of 
the latter class. Instead of this, both the Levitical tithes and 
the whole flesh of first-born beasts were brought to Jerusalem 
and consumed there at religious festivals by those who oftered 
the oblations, with their families and whomsoever they invited. 
The Deuteronomist does not expressly prescribe that these things 
should be consumed at festivals, but he presupposes it; all that 
he commands is, that the feasts should be at Jerusalem alone. 

Nothing is said in Deuteronomy of the first-born of un- 
clean animals, or of the redemption of first-born animals, or 
of men. If the native town of an Israelite was far distant from 
Jerusalem, he was allowed to sell his tithes and first-born, and 
to buy with the proceeds what was required for the festival 
seasons in Jerusalem ; but nothing is said of a fifth part to be 
added. 

From these regulations it appears, that the revenues of the 
Levites and priests are materially curtailed by the Deuterono- 
mist. This is particularly the ease with the former, because 
their tithes were their main income. It was but a small com- 
pensation to be invited to partake of the religious feast at Jeru- 
salem. Hence a new regulation is made, to the effect that all 
the tithe of the productions should be laid up every third year in 
the several cities, and there given to the Levites, the strangers, 
the orphans, and widows. 

The sum of the whole is, that the tithes and first-born of 
animals, according to the second legislation, were no longer the 
revenue of the Levites and priests, but spent at religious feasts. 
The priests were not indemnified for the loss. Yet it appears 
that the first-fruits were still theirs; for in these there is no 
alteration. The Levites were compensated in some measure for 
their diminution of income by the triennial tithes; which, how- 
ever, were to be shared by other poor. 

Many attempts have been made to make these institutions in 
Deuteronomy accord with those in the earlier books by such as 
attribute the Pentateuch to Moses. Some of them are ingenious, 
but all are forced and arbitrary, doing more or less violence to 
the words of the record itself. 

With respect to the habitations of the Levites, after possession 
of the holy land, forty-eight cities were promised them with 
suitable plots of pasture adjoming. But in Deuteronomy they 
are represented, at least the greater number of them, as not 
inhabiting the cities assigned to them, but as seattered through- 
out the respective eities of the other tribes. This is imphed in 
the repeated phrase, “the Levite that is within your gates,” 
which occurs in a conneetion clearly indicating his situation to 
be similar to that of a stranger ; for the Levite is associated with 
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the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, and is himself ealled 
a stranger in Deut. xvii. 6. Thus there is a marked distinction 
πὸ, the old and the new legislation in relation to the resi- 
denee of the Levites ; the former ¢ enacting that they should have 

cities of their own to dwell in when the Israclites should occupy 
the promised possession; but the latter regarding them as 
seattered strangers among the other eities, homeless, needing 
help and compassion from their brethren. ‘The separation of 
the ten tribes from the other two materially altered the position 
of the Levites and Levitical priests. Jeroboam chose ‘priests 
from the people without paces to their Levitical deseent ; and 
then the regular Levites in the northern kingdom must have 
gone into that of Judah, settling in the cities there allotted to 
the priests and in other southern places. The insufficiency of 
those cities to accommodate all compelled great numbers to go 
wherever they could obtain the means of living. It is vain to 
say with Keil,! that the Levites had not all these cities elven to 
them, but only a sufficient utwnber of houses m Hien ΤῸ Οἱ 
such limitation the reeord does not exhibit a trace. 

But it may oeeur to the mind of some m connection with the 
priests, that there is an inconsistency in representing them as 
poor on the one hand, and on the other as oceupying a higher 
position, and therefore gaining more respect. It is “quite ‘true 
that the revenues both of the priests proper and of the Levites 
were curtailed; while both had attained to a higher authority in 
certain things, and are oftener commended to the liberality of 
the people. The great increase of the Levites exercising priestly 
fimetions, gave rise to their poor condition outwardly. Nor 15 
there any inconsistency between such an external lot and the 
higher estimation in whieh they were held; beeause among a 
population by no means rich, and wanting most of the means of 
becoming so, their great numbers, as long as they did not 
occupy the cities allotted to them, induced a state of comparative 
poverty. Doubtless many of them found it diffieult to procure 
employment, and repaired to Jerusalem ; where they might hope 
to improve their worldly condition. There is ther efore no incon- 
sistency 1n asserting that both Dees and Levites exercised to 
some extent higher’ duties; thongh their revenues aeecording to 
law had beeome less, sik they may therefore have needed the 
eenerous sympathy of the people on whose behalf they minis- 
fered. 

2. The book of Deuteronomy differs from the preceding legis- 
lation in containing two new institutions, viz., the kingly and 
prophetic offices. Let us refer to them in order. 


1 Enmleit, p. 105. 
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The old legislation has no preeept or rule relating to the 
kingly office, ‘and therefore it is taken for the first time into 
the “eirele er legislative enactments by the Deuteronomist, and 
appears as a new institute. The terms in which it occurs are 
these (Deut. xvi. 14-20) :—“ When thou art come unto the 
Jand which the Lord thy God. giveth thee, and shalt possess it, 
and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, I will set a king over me, 
like as all the nations that are about me; thou shalt in any wise 
set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy God shall choose : 
one from among thy brethren shalt thou set king over thee: 
thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is not thy 
brother. But he shall not multiply horses to himself, nor eause 
the people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses: forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth rettwn no more that way. Neither shall he multiply 
wives to himself, that his heart turn not away: neither shall he 
ereatly multiply to himself silver and gold. And it shall be, 
when he sitteth upon the throne of his. kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this law in a book out of that which is 
before the priests the Levites: and it shall be with him, and he 
shall read therein all the days of his hfe: that he may learn to 
fear the Lord his God, to keep all the words of this law and 
these statutes to do them: that his heart be not lifted up above 
his brethren, and that he turn not aside from the commandment, 
to the right hand or to the left ; to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he, ad his children, in the midst of 
Israel.” Tere it will be observed that no disapprobation of 
kingship itself is indicated. On the contrary, an express pro- 
mise is given to such a king as should keep the law of God, 
that he should enjoy long life and transmit the kingdom 
to his children. It is enacted that he should be an Israelite 
chosen by God, and not a stranger ; that he should not multiply 
horses to himself nor cause the “neople to return to Egypt ; that 
he should not multiply wives for fear of being corripted, nor 
accumulate gold and silver. 

In lke manner we meet with definite regulations respecting 
the prophetic office for the first time m the second legislation. 
The terms in which it is spoken of are these (Deut. <1, 
1-5) : “If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass, wher eof he spake unto thee, saying, Let us 
go after other gods, which thou hast not known, and let us serve 
them : thon shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, 
or that dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you, 
to know whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul. Ye shall walk after the Lord your God, 
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and fear him, and keep his commandments, and obey his voice, 

aud ye shall serve him, and cleave unto him. And that prophet, 

or that dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death; because he 
hath spoken to turn you away from the Lord your God, which 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, and redeemed you out of 
the house of bondage, to thrust thee out of the way which the 
Lord thy God commanded thee to walk in. So shalt thou put 
the evil away from the midst of thee.’ (Deut. xviii. 9-22 

“When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God 
eiveth thee, thou shalt not learn to do after the abominations of 
those nations. There shall not be found among you any one 
that maketh his son or his daughter to pass through the fire, or 
that uscth divination, or an observer of times, or an enehanter, 
eva witch, or a charmer, or ἃ consulter with familar spirits, or 
a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things are an 
abomination unto the Lord: and because of these abominations 
the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before thee. Thou 
shalt be perfect with the Lord thy God. For these nations, 
which thou shalt possess, hearkened unto observers of times, and 
unto divmers; but as for thee, the Lord thy God hath not 
suffered thee so todo. The Lord thy God will raise up unto 
thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
me; unto him ye shall hearken ; according to all that thou de- 
sinedst of the Lord thy God m ἘΠ σον ἰὴ the day of the assembly, 
saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the Lord my God, 
neither let me see this στοαί fire any more, that I die not. Ane 
the Lord said unto me, “They have well spoken that which they 
have spoken. J will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, hke unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth ; 

and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command hints 
And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my words which he shall speak in my name, I will require 

it of him. But the prophet, which shall presumne to speak a 
word mm my name, which 1 have not commanded him to speak, 
or that shall speak in the name of other gods, even that prophet 

shall dic. And if thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath not spoken ἢ ? When a 
prophet speaketh im the name of the Lord, if the thing follow 
not, hor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath not 
spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously : thou 
shalt not be afraid of him.” In the latter passage, after all 
kinds of heathen idolatry and soothsaying are forbidden, a pro- 
mise is given that the Lord would raise up a series of prophets 
like to Bleccs: in whose mouth Ife should put His words, and 
who should be obeyed on pun of death; whilst the prophet that 
presumed to spe: tk falsely in the name of Jchovah or of other 
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gods should be put todeath. False prophets were to be known by 
the thing spoken not coming to pass. In the former passage, it 
is supposed that a prophet wishing to entice the people to 
idolatry might give a sign which should come to pass, which is 
considered by the writer as a proving of the people’s fidelity, by 
the Lord. The fact that the Deuteronomist does not make the 
test of true prophecy lie in an external sign or miracle, but in 
the people’s own consciousness of the revealed will of God, shews 
an advanced stage of religious development which could not 
have been attained at once. The moral appreciation of prophecy 
as a manifestation of the divine will in itself, apart from any 
external attestation, evinces a penetration into its very essence 
foreign to the Mosaic period. 

3. The administration of justice described in the second legis- 
lation is also different from that of the primary one. In the 
latter able men chosen from among the people were clected 
rulers of thousands, and of hundreds, and of fifties, and of tens, 
to determine what was right in all ordimary cases; the most 
important ones being reserved for Moses himself. But in 
Deuteronomy the elders of cities act as magistrates in them, and 
decide all family disputes. In addition to these, judges are 
appointed to settle all cases belonging to private and criminal 
justice in the several cities. The more difficult cases are to be 
taken before the highest court at Jerusalem and decided there. 
The constitution of this supreme tribunal is not very definitely 
described in Deuteronomy, but it may be inferred from xvi. 
9 12, xix. 17, that it consisted both of priests and laity. The 
high priest would naturally be at the head of it. Here is an 
advanced state of jurisdiction very unlike the simple system that 
appears in the earlier books. In the several cities local magis- 
trates settled all family afturs, while judges administered the 
law in every other matter. And at Jerusalem was the supreme 
court of appeal where priests and others determined all the 
higher cases brought before them. . 

4. A more enlarged spirit generally is observable in the book 
of Deuteronomy, shewing greater culture, civilisation, mildness, 
and purer ideas of religion. It is pervaded by more hwnanity 
than the preceding books. 

This is exemplified in two new prescriptions, the one pro- 
hibiting fathers to be put to death for children, and children for 
fathers (xxiv. 16); the other that more than forty stripes should 
not be inflicted (xxv. 8). In the regulations too respecting the 
preparations for war and the mode of conducting it, which are 
all new, a humane spirit is prominent (xx.). In hke manner, 
while it is not allowed in the preceding books to lend upon 
usury to the poor, the prohibition is here generalised, ‘‘thou 
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shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother.” Usury is not per- 
mitted between Israclite and Israelite. This is an important 
extension of the prohibition as it appears in Exodus and 
Leviticus. It is also enacted that female slaves, as well as males, 
should receive their freedom in the seventh year; a thine 
unknown to the earlicr legislation (xv. 12). Even in the de- 
calogue, the philanthropic point of view taken by the author 1s 
ἡ πῆς ἘΠ} ; for while the reason assigned for the sabbatical rest 
in Exodus is taken from God’s re sting after ereation; that m 
Deuteronomy is “ that thy manservant and thy maidens ant 
may rest as well as thou.” 

In Deuter onomy it is also noticeable, that the religions aver- 
sion to blood appears | in a weaker and milder form. Thus in 
Leviticus we read: “And whatsoever man there be of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn among 
you, which hunteth and catcheth any ‘beast or fowl that may be 
eaten: he shall even pour out the blood thereof and cover it 
with dust, for it is the life of all flesh,” ete. (xvii. 18, 14). But 
in Deuteronomy it is written, “thon shalt not eat it (the 
blood), thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water’ (xi. 24). 
In confor nuty with this later view, in the fifth book we find that 
“the stranger who is within thy cates’ 1s not subjected to the 
same restrictions respecting the eating of any thing that dies of 
itself, as an Israelite. “Ye shall not eat of | any thing that dieth 
of itself: thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, 
that he may eat it, or thon mayest sell it ‘unto the alien” (Deut. 
xiv. 21). But in Ex. xxii, 31, it is commanded to give such flesh 
to the dogs; and from Ex. xii. 49; Lev. xvi. 24 σι: 202 
xxiv. 16, 22, it appears that strangers were to be under the 
same ee in this matter as Israelites, and therefore they could 
not partake of the flesh a animals that died of themselves or 
had been torn by wild beasts. 

In Deuteronomy God does not speak by Moses, but the latter 
speaks directly to the people. Nor is the angel of Jehovah ever 
mentioned. The Lord hinsclf is alw ays alluded to as revealing 
himself. Only in one case is the pillar of cloud represented as 
coming between Jehovah and his people to make known the 
divine. will (xxxi. 15); but there another hand may be traced 
than that from which the eveat body of the book proceeded. 

ὅ, It 1s important. to “observe, that every part of divine 
worship is connected with the temple αἱ Jerusalem which is 
regarded as the centre of the theocracy. Indeed this seems to 
have been a main idea with the writer of Deuteronomy. The 
theocracy was a united organisation which should have a visible 
and local centre. Division in relation to the w orship of God was 
ἃ thing to be deprecated. Accordingly, all sacrifices, offerings, 
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and ceremonies are attached to one definite place and none other. 
The idea of oneness in the sanctuary belongs to the old legis- 
lation and was preserved among the Israelites in the wilderness 
by the tabernacle ; but in Deuteronomy unalterable oneness of 
place 1s connected with religious worship. Accordingly the 
phrase “the place which the Lord your God shall choose 
out of all your tmbes to put his name there,” occurs very 
often, because all sacrifices, offerings, tithes, VOWS, ete. are con- 
nected with that place. It is very “clear that the place so desig- 
nated is none other than Jerusalem ; not the place where the 
tabernacle should happen to be. The terms are too strong to 
admit of the notion of a shifting place regulated by the presence 
of the tabernacle ; because it could scarcely be said of it with 
propriety, “to cause his name to dwell there”’ or, “1115 habi- 
tation.”” The difference between the old and new legislation in 
this point is, that the place of Jehovah’s worship is unalterable 
in the one; while in the other it changes with the tabernacle. 

Perhaps it will be thought that the differences in legislation 
we have just poimted out are small—not sufticient to justify the 
opinion that another writer had to do with the second legislation. 
The changes and modifications are not indeed radical ones ; but 
that circumstance does not take off from their weight in re- 
lation to the object they have been adduced to serve. Thorough 
changes in the Levitical system could hardly be looked for ; 
because it was affected by the slow development of the re- 
heious consciousness of the nation and the circumstances of the 
people. Besides, these discrepancies in the legislation are but 
a part of the argument to shew the late origin of Deuteronomy. 
Tt will be noticed, that the second legislation 1s only a develop- 
ment of the first. Germs and principles included in the first are 
expanded, as one might expect to find in the course of time. 
The advancement of the people and the progress of their pecu- 
liar system would obviously correspond. Should it be said 
that the altered circumstances of the Israelites in Palestine called 
for these changes, that is true; but it does not touch the poimt 
of time in the ‘promised land when the progress of events gave 
rise to the alterations specified ; for it will appear that they clo 
not depend on the simple settlement of the Jews in Canaan) but 
on their national development there. They must have been 
the result of circumstances that could not be foreseen. 

VII. Comparison oF THE DruTeRonomic AND JEI[OVIS- 
gic Lecisnarions.—Having given a bricf survey of the ditfte- 
renees between the first and second legislation generally, let 
us now compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jchovistic legis- 
lation. Neither ventures to require the tithe from the people. 


The passages in. Deuteronomy which refer to tithes are, ΧΗ, 


Ω 
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O, 3) Rv. 22 2 evi LO wehich ΤΟ chiefly to tithe-festival- 
times or convivial entertainments to which certain parties 
were to be invited. No precept enjoins the payment of tithes 
to the Leyites, as in the Jehovist ; because at the time of 
the Jehovist and also of the Deuteronomist they were no 
longer given. Both writers recognise only three yearly festi- 
vals, viz., the feast of unleavened bread, Pentecost, and Taber- 
nacles (Ex. xxiii. 14-17 and xxxiv. 18-23; Deut. xvi. 1-17). 
The law respecting the liberation of slaves is the same (Ix. 
xxl. I-6, and Deut. xv. 12-18) according to which they were 
released in the seventh instead of the fitticth year, ie, the 
seventh year of their servitude. Neither mentions the year of 
Jubilee. Thus the majority of the regulations respecting festi- 
vals continued unchanged from the time of the Jchovist till 
that of the Deuteronomist. 

But there is a marked distinction in ofher portions of the legis- 
lation belonging to these two authors, shewing that alterations 
had been made in practice during the interval between them. 


Thus the law respecting firstlings as elven by the Jehovist (who 
diifers on the point from the Elohist), is not the same as that in 
the Deuteronomist ; as may be seen from Ex. xxxiv. 20 com- 
pared with Deut. xv. 19-25 and xxvi. 1-11. According to the 
Deuteronomist, the first-born was to receive a double portion of 
the inheritance (xxi. 17); formerly the sons shared alike. The 
Deutcronomist enjoins that female slaves should be liberated every 
seventh year (xv. 17); but the Jehovist only mentions males 
(Idx. xxi. 1-6). It is also remarkable, that the historical motive 
jor observing the sabbath, given by the Deuteronomist (v. 15) is 
wanting in the Jehovist (Ex. xx. 8-11); though the former gives 
no historical foundation for the festivals, such as the passover and 
feast of tabernacles. In the Jehovist (Ex. xx. 25) it is forbidden 
to take usury from the poor; whereas in Deut. xxiii. 20 it is 
forbidden to take it from an Israclite generally, in opposition to 
strangers. Instead of the entire flesh of the animals and the 
tithe of the Levites belonging to the priests, the latter were 
merely to partake of the tithe festivals at Jerusalem (Deut. xii. 
6-7; xiv. 22). The judicial functions of the priests first became 
legal in Deuteronomy as compared with the Jehovist ; and the 
priestly office generally had risen in importance; beeause, among 
other causes, the Levites had been admitted to functions formerly 
confined to the descendants of Aaron. On the whole the Deute- 
ronomist presents an advance in religious development and 
toleration compared with the Jehoyist ; though not so great as 
that which the latter shews in relation to the Elohist. We have 
icrely elanced at the chict' points of agreement and variation in 
the legislation of the former two, without touching subordinate 
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details. The greatest agreement is in the regulations relating 
to festivals ; while those pertaining to the priests and to the 
peculiarities of puble worship, exhibit more discrepaney. 

VILL. Deviations or THE DEUTERONOMIST FROM THE EARLIER 
Bpooks.—The book of Numbers brings down the history of the 
Israelites to their abode in the plains of Moab; and manifestly 
comprehends all the Mosaic legislation there, for in ehap: Κα τι: 
the boundaries of the promised land are τ ΡΕ ἢ with the names 
of the persons who should divide it among the tribes.  Moses’s 
own history is also brought down till very near his death ; so 
that nothing farther than the mention of that event remains to 
be recorded (xxvn. 12-23). And the last verse seems to imply, 
that the code was considered complete: “These are the com- 
mandiments and the judgments, which the Lord commanded by 
the hand of Moses unto the children of Israel in the plains of 
Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xxxvi. 13). The great legis- 
lator too, being told of his death, requested a successor ; and 
Joshua was appointed (Num. xxvu. 12 ete.). Thus every thing 
relating to Moses is finished. The reader expeets no more. 
Judemeg, therefore, from the book of Numbers, all the Mosaic 
history and legislation is completed. Yet Deuteronomy takes 
up the very same point (1. 1-5), and gives a series of long dis- 
courses by Moses. New laws are promulgated ; and Joshua is 
again appointed successor (xxxi1). What bad been said before is 
repeated ; as the twenty-eighth chapter, which is an echo of 
Ley. xxvi., plainly shews. The same author does not repeat him- 
self, varying his mode so pereeptibly. The time, place, and 
theatre of transactions are earefully noted in the commencing 
verses ; although in the last part of the book of Numbers they 
are the very same; a fact indicating a different work from its 
predecessors. Tad the writer of it intended to add an appendix 
to what he had given before, he would scarcely have repeated 
at leneth particulars already reeited in Numbers. The time 
and place chosen are the only ones that could have been taken 
for the purpose; but they are like a new patch on an old 

garment. 

The treatment which the earlier history receives from the 
writer of Deuteronomy is very free. Instead of adhering 
closely to the accounts alre ady given, he has deviated from 
them more or less materially. ‘Independent in manner and 
tone, he has not serupled to deal with the history of the Isracl- 
ites after his own fashion. This is evident even where he is 
dependent on the Elohist for his materials. It 1s posszble that 
one may have given suel, lieense to his pen, who stood near 
in time to the writer he followed, but it is not probable. 
What added to his free manner was the consciousness of having 
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so many fresh materials. Sources were at his command whieh 
had appeared at different times in the nation. Out of these he 
could draw freely, as he has done various particulars. From 
the nature of the ease it is impossible to separate the parts in 
which he followed his sources, from those where he had nothing 
more than the Elohist or Jehovist aceounts; but it may be fairly 
presumed that the fresh additions were taken from his own 
historical materials. Thus the new particulars respecting the 
repentance of the Israelites after they had been deteated by the 
Amorites in Seir (Deut. i. 45) ; their abiding at Kadesh “ many 
days” (i. 46) ; the fasting of Moses while he was forty days and 
nights on Sinai (ix. 9); the eommand not to molest the Moab- 
ites (1. 9, 19); the divine direetion to pass over the river 
Arnon, and to begin to possess king Sihon’s territory (ii. 24) ; 
and the mention of Kedemoth (11. 26) were probably derived 
from peculiar accounts possessed by the Deuteronomist. His 
deviations from the earlier history are exemplified in x. 1, where 
the command to make the ark and the two tables of stone is 
‘clated as one and the same given to Moses together ; whereas 
according to the Elohist in Ex. xxv.-xxxi., the order to make 
the ark had been received before that to hew ont the two tables. 
In this there is no contradiction. Again, in Deut. x. 8 we 
read, ‘At that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to 
bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, to stand before the 
Lord, to minister unto him, and to bless in his name, unto this 
day,” which comes inmediately after the journeys of Israel from 
Beeroth to Jotbath, through mtervening stations, and presents 
a ciserepancy with Num. viil., where the eonsceration of the 
Levites is described after the tabernacle had been constructed 
and dedieated, but defore the Israclites had removed from Sinai. 

In Deuteronomy fore) is always the mountain on which the 
law was given ; but in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, Sina? is 
employed. Aceording to Hengstenbere and Robinson, the 
former is the more general appellation, including all the moun- 
tain district ; while Sinai is specific, referring to the smmmit of 
leeislation. Tlence the names are employed with discrimina- 
tion, as one or other suits the writer’s purpose. This explana- 
tion is unsatisfactory, as Roediger appropriately observes.) It 
fails to account for the fact that the filth book alone uses JZoreb 
even in narrate the oeeurrences which the preeeding books 
attribute to Strat. The distinction docs not depend on local 
circumstances, but on times; Sinai being the older, Horeb the 
younger. The latter came into use before the Deuterononist’s 
tine, and almost supplanted the former. The Elohist uses Stra? 


* Wellsted’s Reisen in Arabien, vol. ii. pp. 89, 90 note. 
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alone, the Jehovist both, the Deuteronomist Πογοῦ only ; for 
Deut. xxx. 2, 1s. ηδὲ his. sx. ti. Landen. G6) are “the 
younger Elohist’s. 

In Deuteronomy Moses repeatedly lays the blame of his 
exclusion from Canaan on the people (1. 37; 111. 26; iv. 21); 
but according to Num. xx. 12, God punished hin thus for not 
believing Him; while in Num. xxvit. 14, his punishnient was 
occasioned by the legislator’s own disobedience. Moses was just 
the man to admit his faults, and that publicly. The spirit of a 
later period, wishing to glorify the hero as much as possible, 
naturally threw a vail over them. 

The words of Ex. xii. 9, respecting the passover, that it 
should be “for a sign upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
between thine eyes, that the Lord’s law may be in thy mouth,” 
which are manitestly figurative, are taken literally by the 
Deuteronomist in vi.'8, which shews a considerable interval of 
time between the two records of them. 

The hberties taken with the deealogue, small as they are, are 
perhaps the most remarkable, for one should not have expected 
any change there. Yet the motive assigned for keeping the 
sabbath is different. Other minor alterations in the text are by 
no means unprovements. In Deut. 1. 22, the proposal to send 
spies to search out the land of Canaan is represented as origi- 
nating with the people themselves; whereas in Num. xi. 1.) 2, 
it is said to proceed from Jehovah. The narrative given in 
Deut. 1. 9-18, of the appointment of Judges to assist. Moses, 
ἘΠ ΟἹ with Ex. xv 111., seems to belong to another time than 
that indicated in Exodus. It is later. Besides, there 1s some 
difference in the manner of describing the institution, for we are 
reminded by the terms of the Deuteronomist of the seventy 
elders. Indeed, expressions employed in Num. xi. of the elders 
are apphed to the judges. (Comp. Deut. 1. Oy Lent. Num, 
xi. 11.) When it is said by Ranke? that Ex. xvi. stands too 

early in time, it is easy to see the reason of such arbitrary 
hypothesis. 

But notwithstanding these deviations of the Deuteronomist 
from the earher books, and the free treatment to which he has 
subjected parts of the history contained in them, we adinit that 
there is no positive contradiction between them. ‘This has been 
suceessfully made out by Stihelin? and Von Lengerke.’ One 
thing however is elear, viz., that the writers were separated by 
an interval of time; w hether the Elohist or Jehovist be the author 
of the historical notices from which the Deuterononust departs. 


1 Untersuchungen, vol. t. p. 89. 
2 Kritische Untersuchungen ucber den Pentateuch, p. 72, ct seqq. 
3 Kenaan, pp.. ¢X1, CXL. 
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IX. LATENESS SHEWN BY THE MANNER OF EXPRESSING THE 
ABROGATION OF SOME Laws.—The manner im which the abro- 
gation of some laws is expressed, shews that the writer lived 
long after Moses. Thus in Deut. xii. 8: ‘ Ye shall not do after 
all the things that we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right m his own eves.” The context shews that the language 
refers to the bringing of offermes, sacrifices, tithes, ete., ΔΈΟΝ 
the Israelites on their wanderings could not offer in one fixed 
place. But the words “we do here this day, every man what- 
soever is right mm his own eyes” appear to indieate that the 
people sacrifieed in any place they thought proper, or im various 
places besides the sanctuary, contrary to the old legislation 
(Lev. xvi. 1-9). What then is the meaning of the words ἢ 
They are derived from the writer’s own time, when the practice 
of offering sacrifices In various localities was common. Uneon- 
sciously, ther efore, has he transferred to the time of Moses what 
belonged to his own. It was important for the Deuteronomist 
to express the abrogation of the old law, because his object was 
to uphold the unity “of worship m one centre. And im so domg 
he has transferred the arbitrariness whieh pre evailed in his day, 
contrary to the Mosaic theoeracy, to the time of the speaker, 
although the tabernacle had been made, and all sacrifices had 
been expressly associated with it. 

X. Tone, Manxer, AND STYLE COMPARED WITH THE PRE- 
CEDING Booxs.— The book of Deuteronomy is so different 
in tone, manner, and style, as to repudiate its Mosaie author- 
ship. It is hortatory and rhetorical. The writer assumes 
another stand-pomt from that of the Israelites’ legislator. He 
appears as a kind of prophet, speaking m a moralising tone. 
Mythology and law are viewed in a different heht. In the 
other books of the Pentateuch they are presented in a natural 
and simple form; the former in its true character as the re- 
higious, popniar beliof the latter im its strictness of preeept 
and letter, But in Deuter onomy mythology is the subject of 
reflexion, and is therefore conver ted into theology. Another sense 
Is put mto it—a spiritualising and mystical one. The laws, too, 
Jose their juridical simplicity, and exhibit a moral tendeney,— 
their observance beme enforced by religious motives, and ap- 
pled to the heart im the way of preaching. For an illustration, 
we reler to Deut. iv. 12, 15, 16, 17, where, on the peculiar way 
m which Jehovah appeared on staat, 1s founded ἃ reason against 
making mages: “Take ye therefore good heed wto voursely eS 
(for ye sw no manner of similitude on the day that the Lord 
spake unto you in Horeb out of the midst of the fire) lest ve 
corrupt v ourselves, and make you a graven mage, the similitude 
of any fienre,’ "ete. In the same way the divine institution of 
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the prophetic office is traced to the same myth: “ According to 
all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in IHoreb in the day 
of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of the 
Lord my God, neither let me see this great tire any more, that I 
die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well spoken 
that which they have spoken, I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto me, and I will put my 
words in his mouth,” ete. (Deut. xvin. 16-18). Of the manna 
it is said, ‘‘ He fed thee with manna that he might make thee 
know that man doth not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man lye,”’ 
(vill. 3) where a spiritualising, mystical sense is given to the 
manna-food. In the other books little of the inward devotion 
of the heart to Jehovah is ineuleated. More stress is laid upon 
external attachment to Him. Gratitude and supreme love to 
Ifim are seldom mentioned, because an outward conformity to 
laws and imstitutes is mainly insisted on. But in Deuteronomy 
ereat prominence is given to the state of the heart in relation to 
God. He is to be loved and obeyed with all the heart and soul. 
“Cireumeise the foreskin of your heart” is the language of the 
speaker, shewing that the ceremonial law was less valued, as in 
the time of the prophets. We do not deny that the preced- 
ing books eontain injunctions respecting the devotion of the 
heart to Jehovah. All we assert is, that their characteristic 
nature is not the inculcation of sueh worship, but another kind 
of devotedness. The spirit of the book before us 1s well exem- 
plified by the prayer prescribed for such as brought the first- 
fruits to the sanetuary to be presented there to the Lord, “ And 
thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, A Syrian 
ready to perish was my father, and he went down into Egypt, 
and sojourned there with a few, and became there a nation, 
great, nighty, and populous: and the Egyptians evil entreated 
us, and aftlieted us, and laid upon us hard bondage: and when 
we cried unto the Lord God ot our fathers, the Lord heard our 
voice, and looked on our affliction, and our labour, and our 
oppression: and the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and with an outstretched arm, and with great 
terribleness, and with signs, and with wonders: and he hath 
brought us into this place, and hath given us this land, even a 
land that floweth with milk and honey. And now, behold, I 
have brought the firstfruits of the land, which thou, O Lord, 
hast given me. And thou shalt set it before the Lord thy God, 
and worship before the Lord thy God” (xxvi. 5-10); and by 
what the writer prescribes for those who had given tithes im 
the manner directed, ‘‘ Then thou shalt say before the Lord thy 
God, I have brought away the hallowed things out of mine house, 
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and also have given them unto the Levite, and unto the stranger, 
to the fatherless, and to the widow, according to all thy command- 
ments which thou hast commanded me: I have not transgressed 
thy commandments, neither have I forgotten them: I have not 
eaten thereof in my mourning, neither have I taken away ought 
thereof for any unclean use, nor given ought thereof for the 
dead: but I have hearkened to the voice of the Lord my God, 
and have done according to all that thou hast commanded me. 
Look down from thy holy habitation, from heaven, and_ bless 
thy people Isracl, and the land which thou hast given us, as 
thou swarest unto our fathers, a land that floweth with milk 
and honey” (xxvi. 13-10). Ilere rehgion takes a particular 
shape; and whatever may be thought of its peculiar nature, it is 
evident that the earlier books present no parallel to it. There 
is nothing unsuitable in the prescribed forms. They express 
feelings appropriate to the cireumstances. But it is not too 
auch to say, that they could not have consistently stood im 
the other books of the ‘Pentateuch, because they breathe a later 
spirit. 

Again, miracles increase in proportion to the interval 
time between the narrator and their occurrence. Things 
are exaggerated and become extraordinary. Thus the Deutero- 
nomist writes: ὁ Thy rannent waxed not old upon thee, neither 
did thy foot swell, these forty years”’ (vin. 4). No intimation 
of such a miracle is found in “the preceding books. Nor does 
any blessing promised to the people im ease of obedience, 
equal, in the extravagance of its tenor, the following found im 
Deuteronomy: ‘There shall not be male or female barren 
among you, or among your cattle. And the Lord will take 
away trom thee all sickness, and will put none of the evil diseases 
of Fgypt, which thou knowest, upon thee” (Deut. vii. 14, 15). 

The Deuterononust’s style 15 diffuse, and his language unlike 
that of the other w ritings traditionally ascribed ce tlic same 
individual. Sueh long addresses to the people do not comport 
with the great lawgiver, who is elsewhere described as speaking 
briefly. Tadeed ie was a man of action rather than zords. The 
earrulousness of old age to which Jahn resorts will not account 
for this rhetorical character of the book ; for the style 1s not 
that of old age compared with Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers On the contrary, it is the style of a literary man 
following a period of literary activity. It does not belong to an 
ancicnt time of the language, nor even to the most flourishing 
portion of it. Thus it cannot be assigned to the seventh or 
eighth century, b.c., but to a later period, when the language 
had passed its highest point and was beginning to decay. Ifa 
few archaisms do belong to it, that is nothmg strange or 
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unusual. In the progress of every language some remains of 
its earher state continue. And even late writers occasionally 
retain certain marks of the ancient tongue, abiding consciously 
by the antique. It is therefore preposterous in Keil and Schultz 
to bring together a few expressions of the older kind which 
Deuteronomy has in common with the earlier books—in both 
sections of them, the Elohistic and Jehovistic—and to infer from 
them a complete agreement of diction. It is equally mapposite 
to adduce some peculiar words and phrases oceurrmg in Deuter- 
onomy and the earlier books, for the purpose of proving that 
there is no such peculiar uss doquendi in the former as justifies 
a difference of authorship.! We are not surprised to find many 
terms and phrases in Deuteronomy which appear in the older 
books. Nay we should have been surprised not to find them ; 
because the Deuteronomist was so well acquainted with the 
substance of the first four books as to found his own work 
upon them. Intending it as an important supplement, and 
deriving the greater part of the materials from them, 10 was 
unavoidable that he should occasionally use their terms. The 
place designed for the work by the side and as a part of the 
Mosaic record, explains the origin of such words as are common 
to the five books. Besides, all that are adduced by Keil to shew 
identity of authorship are few and unimportant, in comparison 
with the general conformation of style characterising the whole 
work. The antique is not its pervading character any more 
than that of the first four books. On the contrary, the orato- 
rical diffuseness evinces a time when the language had passed 
its highest point of culture, and began to degenerate. 

The diffuseness of the writer in Deuteronomy, compared with 
the concise and unpolished brevity of the preceding books, will 
best appear from parallels in both. Thus Ex. xx. 19, 1s 
expanded and dressed out in five verses (Deut. v. 23-27). In 
Ex. xxxiv. 11-17, is a plain paragraph, which reappears with a 
slight change and some exaggeration in Deut. vii. 1-11. Com- 
pare also Deut. vil. 12-26, with Ex. xxiii. 20-82; the latter being 
expressed in nervous eloquence ; the former in loose and feeble 
style. “I will take sickness away from the midst of thee”’ 
(Ex. xxiii. 25), is thus amplified in Deuteronomy ; “And the 
Lord will take away from thee all sickness, and will put none 
of the evil diseases of Egypt, which thou knowest, upon thee ; 
but will lay them upon all them that hate thee” (wn. 15). 
Similar instances occur on bringing together Lev. xxv1. and 
Deut. xxviii. as, “ And ye shall eat the flesh of your sons, and 
the flesh of your daughters shall ye eat” (Lev. xxvi. 29). 


1 Keil’s Einleit., p. 100, 
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“ And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of: 
thy sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege, and in the straitness wherewith thme 
enemies shall distress thee. So that the man that is tender 
among you and very delicate, his eye shall be evil toward his 
brother, and toward the wife of his bosom, and toward the 
remnant of his children which he shall leave: so that he will 
not give to any of them of the flesh of his children whom he 
shall eat : because he hath nothing left him in the siege, and in 
the straitness, wherewith thme enemies shall distress thee in all 
thy gates. The tender and delicate woman among you, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground 
for delicateness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the 
husband of her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her 
daughter, and toward her young one that cometh out from 
between her feet, and toward her children which she shall 
bear: for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly in 
the siege and straitness, wherewith thine enemy shall distress 
thee m thy gates” (Deut. xxviii. 53-57). This is a tedious 
expansion of the one verse in Leviticus. In transferring from 
this same chapter of Leviticus the words “And I will make 
your heaven as iron, and your carth as brass” (verse 19), the 
Deuteronomist adds, “the Lord shall make the rain of thy land 
powder and dust; from heaven shall it come down upon thee 
until thou be destroyed” (Deut. xxviii. 24). 

These remarks prepare the reader for a number of characteristic 
phrases and forms of speech τὶ Deuteronomy. Several of these 
have been already given as examples of diversity between the 
Deuteronomist and Jehovist. But since the preceding books 
contain portions of the two Elohists, it is possible that all the 
Deuteronomist’s characteristic phrases and words might not 
be exhausted by comparison of him with the Jchovist. It is 
needful, therefore, to point out his peculiar modes of expression 
compared with the first four books of the Pentateuch generally. 

When speaking of the punishment of the guilty it is gener- 
ally subjoined “so shalt thou put the evil away from the midst 
of thee” (xi. 6; xvii. 7, 12; xxi. 21, ete.) ; instead of which 
the other books have, that soul shall be cut off from his people 
(Ley. xx. 20, 21, 25, 27, ete.); or, he shall bear his iniquity 
(Lev. xx. 17). To put aay innocent blood (xix. 13; xxi. 9). 
All the people or all Israel shall hear, and Sear, and do no more, 
eta. (xan. 11; xvit. 13; xix. 20; xxi, 21). Tite eye shill not 
pity ov spare (xiti. 9; xix. 13, 21; xxv. 12). This is the case 
ΔΊ ΠῚ (xv. 2; xix. 4). For thou art an holy people unto the 
Lord thy God (xiv. 2, 21; comp ava. 10 ee), tor which 
the other books have shorter formulas, such as, J am the Lord, 
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which sanctify you (Ex. xxxi. 138; Lev. xx. 8; xxi. 8; xxii. 32). 
Thou shalt lend unto many nations (xv. 6; xxvii. 12, 44). The 
iron furnace of Lgypt (iv. 20). The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens (x. 14). God of gods and Lord of lords (x.17). Unto the 
heart of heaven (iv. 11). Jehovah a consuming fire (iv. 24; ix 

3). As the days of heaven upon the earth (xi. 21)., PMB 5. son 
of being beaten, 2.e., deserving of stripes (xxv. 2). ben 33 sons of 
strength, or strong men (1.18). 1700 enter into covenant is ex- 
pressed by FY 393 Ty (xxix. 11), which does not occur till Micah 
n. 13. WY 33 is an expression that does not oceur till Joel, 


Amos, and Isaiah. Jn the day of the assembly bap 5.3 refer- 
ring to the public appearance and gathering of the people at 
Sinai, occurs in none of the preceding four books (ie Oise; 
xvin. 10). Under every green tree jv ΠΕ b> NAA (xi. 2) is 
a much later phrase than the time of Moses, and appears only in 
2 Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. Of single words we 

may quote as peculiar Wa to remove or exterminate, in the 
phrase Ja 1P2 ya Awa (Deut. xin, 6, ete.) ; Pay with Jehovah, 
meaning to be devoted to his service (xo 05 xi ee Sees 
xxx. 20). J) mbuin Oba) δὴν ον (SI. 45 συ 10 XNA. 
ΟἹ το το 20: nana fo cominence fighting “πὶ dite 


ΠῚ 0, 9, 19, 24). bub a vile thing (xu, Ne eo ees ἀνὰ 
as an adverb, ἢ property Gx. 21; xi. 15; xviii? xix. 18; 
Xxvu. ὃ). ta) to Ἡ ΩΣ 0. 27) for ἢ (Ex. ταν 25 Num: 
RIV. 3 Xvi. 6). YN in the sense of ee then (i. 22 3X1. 


26), TIS m an ady erbial siguification, referring to a number of 
persons (i. 8, 21; ii. 24; ie 5; xi. 26). bap (iv. 16) is found 
only in Ezek. vin. 3,5; 2 Chron. xxxin. 7, 1d. 9 to cast 
out or eject a people docs not occur in that sense in the first four 
books. The word employed is 23. In Exodus and Joshua 

wv} means fo put off the shoes. See Deut. vil, 1, 22. “DY 
(xi. 2) does not occur in any earlier book than the Proverbs. 
Ὁ 1) (xxii. 12) ts a later term for N¥*S (Num. xy. 38). aa 
(xxiii. 26) occurs only in Job and Ezekiel. πο Δ (xxi. 26) 


is found only in Job. ΠΣ in the sense of business (x11. Loe 
xv. 10; xxiii. 21; xxviii. 8, 20). “WY (vil. 18; xxviii. 4) oad 
γῆ πρῶ {Ὁ} 13; Ravin. 1,.16) both meaning Ohne g. The 
writer is fond of putting nun paragogic, as it is called, which is 
even appended to the preterite PYT (vin. ὁ). But nw para- 
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gogie is for the cognate Ὦ the form of the third plural personal 
pronoun when attached to the verb. 

The preceding words and phrases shew how the Deuteronomist 
deviates from the phraseology of the rest of the Pentateuch, or 
employs expressions evinciug a decidedly later period —the 
period of Ezekiel or Jeremiah. Tis mode of writing is ornate, 
diffuse, wordy, garrulous, compared with the brief, unpolished 
diction of the preceding ‘books. In explanation of such ie 
sity, it has been said that Moses sustained the part of : 
legislator and historian in the one ease, but of an Soe 
in the other. It is quite true that the style of a popular 
speaker is different from that of a legislator. But there is 
still a certain uniformity in the same author. HKyen when 
he assumes a loftier tone, he does not lay aside all the cha- 
racteristics of his former speech. In becoming more eloquent 
and elevated, the peeuharities of lis usual utterances are per- 
ceptible. Thus when Tacitus writes rhetorically, he preserves 
his own manner. What shews a different author is the inflated 
speech in various eases where the nature of the subject does 
not require it—an accumulation ‘of words having no fellow- 


ship with genuine eloquence, but diffusely rhetorical. 


Look 


for example at the true eloquence of the legislator in one 


passé 


parallel. 


“ And I will send hornets before thee 
which shall drive out the Hhivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Ilittite from before 
thee. I will not drive them out from 
before thee in one year; lest the land be- 
come desolate, and the beast of the field 
multiply against thee. By little and httle 
1 will drive them out from before thee, 
until thou be increased aud inherit the 
land.” (ἔχ. xxi. 28-30). 


“T the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the imquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me. 
And shewing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love me, aN keep my com- 
mandments.” (Ex. xx. ὅ, 6). 


age and the feeble wordiness of the Deuteronomist in its 


“ Moreover the Lord thy God will send 
the hornet among them, nntil they that 
are left and hide themselves from thee be 
destroyed. Thon shalt not be atfnghted 
at them; for the Lord thy God is among 
you, a mighty God and ternble. And 
the Lord thy God will pnt out those na- 
tions before thee, by little and little: 
thou mayest not consume them at once, 
lest the beasts of the field increase npon 
thee. But the Lord thy God shall de- 
liver them nnto thee, and shall destro 
them with a meghty destruction, until 
they be destroyed. ‘And he shall deliver 
ther kings imto thine hand, and thou 
shalt destroy their name from imder 
heaven: there shall no man be able to 
stand betore thee, until thon have des- 
troyed them.” (Deut. vil. 20-24). 

“The Lord thy God he is God, the 
faithful God, which keepeth covenant 
and merey with them that love him, and 
keep his commandments to a thousand 
generations; and repayeth them that hate 
him to their face, to destroy them: he 
will not be slack to hnn that hateth him, 
he will repay him to his faee.”” (Deut. vii. 
9, 10). 
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The only exception to the rhetorical fulness and breadth of 
diction is the thirtieth chapter, where there is condensation. In 
addition to the characteristics just stated it may be remarked, 
that Deuteronomy shews more internal connexion than the 
preceding books, being regularly and systematically arranged as 
far as the thirtieth chapter inclusive. 

The preceding remarks will have prepared the way for the 
opinion that a late writer represents the whole of Deuteronomy, 
or at least chaps. iv.—xxx., as proceeding from Moses’s hand 
(chap. xxxi.). This was a bold step for the unknown author: 
and had not his time been one of some literary activity, the thing 
could scarcely have suggested itself to his mind, or been snecess- 
fully executed. When he lived he must have seen great moral 
defection in the land. Though the temple had been built at 
Jerusalem, superstition increased with the formalities of ritual 
worship. Despisimg the Mosaic form of the state, the people 
had elected a king—a step that led to tyranny and luxury, after 
the manner of Asiatic sovereigns. Idolatry had been extensively 
practised ; and the worship of Jehovah neglected, or badly per- 
formed. National degeneracy prevailed. But priestly authority 
grew in proportion to that of the sovereign. The collision 
between the ecclesiastical and civil power had long existed, the 
former becoming firmer and stronger. The service of God was 
not concentrated, as 10 was intended it should be, at Jerusalem. 
Other places were freely used for offering saerifices there. Thus 
the essential idea of theocratic worship, that one definite place 
should be employed for the pubhe service of Jehovah, was in 
danger of being obliterated from the popular mind; especially 
since separate worship had been set up by J eroboam after the 
division of the tribes and the rending of monarchy. Impressed 
therefore with the importance of theocratic unity, the Deuter- 
onomist thought he might recall the idea more vividly to the 
minds of his fellow- -countrymen, and so reform their worship and 
morals by putting into the mouth of Moses on the plains of 
Jordan a series of hortatory discourses which the latter 1s sup- 
posed to have addressed to the assembled people before his death ; 
recapitulating the law with modifications, abrogations, and sup- 
plements, and regarding the Deity as dwelling in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where alone he could be legally worshipped. In 
no other place could religious services be conducted, according 
to the law of Moses, the divine code of the nation. In the 
progress of time chang ‘es had been made in the Levitical system, 
which are referred to “Moses by our author. 

XI. Scorg or THE Boox.—The leading scope of the writer 
was to inculeate the unity of theocratic worship, and by that 
means to repress prevailing superstition and kingly tyranny. 
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In doing so he produced a book which is not merely a popular 
sununary of the preceding four, but also a supplement and corree- 
tive. Manners and customs had fallen imto disuse in the pro- 
gress of time. Various institutions were no longer suited to the 
state of the age. <Accordingly old laws were supplemented, 
relaxed, or superseded, by the introduction of others. Several 
of these had originated with the priests; and our author was 
manifestly favourable to the Levitical easte. All his exhorta- 
tions respecting the place of worship and the Levites tend to 
establish the authority of the priests, and to check royal licen- 
tiousness. The single law concerning divorce, conceding what 
the ancient one does not appear to have allowed (xxiv. 1, etc.), 
proves the later stand-point of the writer and the corrupt morals 
of his day; for had it not been introduced at a subsequent 
period, it would not have been left out of the former books, 
where other regulations concerning domestic life are given. 

AIT. xp or Ficrion EMPLoYED BY THE AUTHOR.—W hat 
is to be said of the fiction which the author employs?  Ilis 
purpose was good and laudable. The velucle shews_ his 
skill. Nothing eould have been more effectual for the end 
he had in view. Ifis admonitions and counsels take the only 
mould that recommends them most suitably to acceptance ; 
for the name of Moses had acquired a lustre not undeserved. 
Under these circumstances we do not think that the Deutero- 
nomist should be charged with fraud. It is true, as Lessing 
observes, that “moral actions in themselves considered must 
ever be the same, however different be the time or the people ;” 
but here there was no evil intent. The deception was an 
mmnocent one, being merely a vei? or form for communicating and 
enforcing lessons of importance. It should also be observed, 
that there is substantial truth in representing Moses as the 
author of this second legislation, because it is conceived and 
carried out in the spirit of the first, the seminal principles of 
which were his. It is little more than a reproduction of the 
Mosaic in a developed and later form, with such changes as had 
arisen in practice. The sentiments conveyed by the Dentero- 
nomist are essentially those of Moses. In this manner we 
reduce the fiction of the writer to a very harmless thing. Nor 
is if without example in the range of the national hig y of the 
Jews ; for the book of Ecclesiastes presents a parallel. Why it 
was not challenged, we are unable to say ; but there were com- 
paratively few persons in the nation at the time who had a 
knowledge of literature—some Levites and prophets being the 
learned class. And it is possible that at the particular time 
and among the people of the Jews, the work would not be 
regarded as reprehensible simply on account of its envelope. 
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The temper of the times was favourable to the reception of the 
work, even though it may have been recognised in its true 
character ; since it 15 unreasonable to look for a high standard of 
christian morality in a period of Jewish degeneracy. Com- 
paratively innocent as the fiction was, we cannot blame the age 
for accepting it without hesitation ; though 10 may have been 
aware of the dress chosen by the author for his work. But 
perhaps not many knew the real case; the learned elass being 
small. 

XIII. Nor Wrirren spy Mosrs.—It is certain that Moses 
himself could not have written the book οἵ Deuteronomy, nor 
made sueh changes in the old legislation as are contained in the 
discourses of the book. How could he, smee the discowrses in- 
cluding the legislation recorded, have the appearance of being 
delivered before the people on one and the same day—the first 
of the eleventh month of the fortieth year (comp. 1, 3; 1v. 40 ; 
xxvu. 1, 10, 11). This is very improbable considering their 
leneth. And even had they been delivered on that day, it 1s un- 
likely that in the very brief interval between it and his death, he 
could have had time for writing them down, amid the difficult 
cireumstanees in which he was placed. Yet it 15 often assumed 
that the legislator, looking forward with prophetie penetration 
into the future, provided for the circumstances of the people 
settled in Palestine by adapting former institutions and laws to 
their peeuliar wants. He altered what had such reference to 
their migratory state as could not be retamed with convenience 
when they got possession of Canaan, or could not be carried out. 
We ean easily imagine that some modification in the laws 
formerly promulgated by Moses might have been necessary or 
desirable just before the oceupation of Palestine ; but it 15 nnpos- 
sible to conceive of some changes haying proceeded from hin- 
self. For example, the law respeeting the tithe of the land 
which was assigned to the priests, and that relating to all the 
flesh of firstling clean animals which was also given to the same 
class, must have been intended to apply to the Israclites in 
Canaan, for they had no fixed property till then. Viewed apart 
from the possession of Palestine, such institutions are all but 
meaningless. Besides, both are introduced by, the Lord spake to 
Moses or Aaron. If then the literalists, who advoeate the 
Mosaie authorship of the Pentateuch, believe that these pre- 
scriptions proceeded directly from God himself, surely Moses, 
who is the speaker in Deuteronomy, could not presume to alter 
them. And where was the ground for their alteration ?  Cir- 
cumstances arising out of the settlement in Palestme could 
scarcely call for change, beeause it is alleged that the laws 
referred to were expressly framed at first with reference to 
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those circumstances. Thus there is sufficient evidenee in their 
alteration, that the second legislation did not come from Moses 
or the ator of the first ; ind therefore that he did not write 
Deuteronomy. 

Various incidental notices shew that the book was written 
when the Israelites were established in Palestine. Thus in 11. 12 
we read, that the children of Esau had sueceeded in driving out 
the Lorine who dwelt in Seir, and taking possession of their 
territory, as Israel did unto the land of his possession which the 
Lord gave unto then. Were the phrase land of his possession, 
cannot be restricted to the territory east of J ordan, which the 
Israelites had already taken in Moses’s time. It can only mean 
Palestine proper; and therefore the occupation of Canaan was 
an event long past to the writer. 

The same Gonclisionn is deducible from xiv. 21, where we read : 
“Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of ele: thou shalt 
give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates that he may eat it; 
or thou mayest sell it ‘unto an alien: for thou art an holy people 
unto the Lord thy God.” The same thing is implied in xix. 12, 
xxi. 1, ete., xxv. 7. The mention of Dan for Laish (xxxiv. 1) 
cannot be put before the time of the Judges. And such regula- 
tions concerning wars with foreign nations and those Israelites 
who should be sent home as unfit for service e (chap. xx.,) could 
not Ui been earlier than David’s time. The language of 
Xxvill. 27 alludes to what befel the men of Ashdod, as related ; in 
Ἰοὺ: 

In Deut. xix. 14 we read: “thou shalt not remove thy neigh- 
bour’s landmark, which they of old time have set in thine 
inheritance, which thou shalt inherit m the land that the Lord 
thy God giveth thee to possess it.” Here, thongh the last 
clause is adapted to the time of Moses, the reference to they of 
oid time, ancestors, Joshua and the rest who allotted the land to 
the different tribes, shews that a considerable time had elapsed 
between the writer and the persons so called. They of old time 
cannot allude to the old inhabitants who were to be driven out, 
but to the first distributors of the territory. And what else can 
be implied in the clause, ‘as it is this day,” added to the words 
“to drive out nations fon before thee greater and mightier 
than thou art, to bring thee in, to give fiver their land for all 
inheritance” (Deut. iv. 38), than that the Israclites had been 
inducted into the land of promise before the time of the writer. 
Should it be said, in opposition to these evident marks of 
period posterior to Moses, that there are many traces of Mosaic 
origin we reply that this is only natural, because the ficti- 
foie form assumed by the author required it. All is narrated as 
though Moses had been the actual speaker and writer. IJIence 
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tncidental marks of the post-Mosaic origin are all that can be 
expected; and so much the more valuable are they as notices, 
because they are out of harmony with the machinery of the 
writer, whether consciously or unconsciously on his part. Pro- 
bably he was not solicitous that the vehicle chosen for his senti- 
ments should be undiscovered; because his motives were pure 
and patriotic. It is of no use for Schultz to collect numerous 
traces of the Mosaic age in the book, in order to prove its 
Mosaic authorship ;! as long as a later writer intended to set 
forth the great legislator speaking and acting, without bungling 
incongruity. 

XIV. Time or Wririnc.—Let us now endeavour to ascertain 
as nearly as possible when the work was written. It was not 
extant in the time of Joshua, else he would not have taken 
Achan with his sons and daughters, and stoned them with stones, 
contrary to the express prohibition in Deut. xxiv. 16, “The 
children shall not die for their fathers, but every man shall die 
for his own sin.” [Ὁ was not extant in the time of Elisha, else 
he and other prophets of Israel would not have instigated and 
encouraged the murder of innocent royal children for the sins 
of their parents; since the book directly forbids it. ‘The mes- 
sage sent by Elisha to Jehu at Ramoth was cruel in conception. 
Neither had it existed in the times of the pious kings, David, 
Solomon, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, else the 
Pentateuch could neither have been forgotten nor lost in the 
face of such a command as Deuteronomy contains, viz., that 
every king on coming to the throne should have a copy of the 
law transcribed for his own use from that which was kept by 
the priests the Levites. Is it likely that the kings mentioned 
would have so far neglected this duty as to allow the book to 
pass into forgetfulness ? And if they did, surely the prophets 
would have noticed the sin. It appears therefore that down to the 
time of Hezekiah, the written Pentateuch was unknown. The 
command in question proceeded from the Deuteronomist writing 
at a time when the book made its first appearance; and he 
wished it not to be neglected by the kings of Judah. By such 
a provision he hoped to secure for it a proper and public re- 
cognition in the land. In Deut. xvii. 14-20 we read: ‘‘ When 
thou art come unto the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, and shalt possess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, 
I will set a king over me, like as all the nations that are about 
me; thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the 
Lord thy God shall choose; one from among thy brethren shalt 
thou set king over thee: thou mayest not set a stranger over 


1 Das Deuteronomium erklart, p. 73 et seqq. 
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thee, which is not thy brother. But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor eause the people to return to Egypt, to 
the end that he should multiply horses: forasmueh as the Lord 
hath said unto you, Ye shall heneeforth return no more that 
way. Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his heart 
turn not away: neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver 
and gold. And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the throne of [118 
kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of this law in a book 
out of that which is before the priests the Levites: And it shall 
be with him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life : 
that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law and these statutes, to do them: that his heart 
be not hfted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside 
from the commandment, to the right hand or to the left; to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he, and his 
children, in the midst of Israel.” On eomparing these words 
with the refusal of Gideon to assume the rule over the people, 
‘““T will not rule over you, neither shall my son rule over you: 
the Lord shall rule over you,” it is plain that in one passage the 
appointment of a king is referred to without the least indication 
of monarchy being disapproved of by God; while in the other 
Gideon refuses the office as incompatible in itself with the 
sovereignty of Jehovah over the Israelites. Again, in 1 Sam. 
vill., when all the elders of 1510] came to Samuel asking him to 
appoint them a king to judge them like the rest of the 
nations, the proposal is said to have displeased the prophet. 
And why did it displease him? The reason is stated in the 
seventh verse, ‘ They have rejeeted me that I should not reign 
over them.” The thing was inconsistent with the theocratical 
principle. It was not that monarchy was displeasing to Samuel 
the demand of the people being an act of injustice to him, 
for it was not, as we sce from verses 1-5; the prophet disap- 
proved of the proposition because of its essential incompatibility 
with the theocraey ; just as Gideon refused to be king for the 
sane reason. Had the law in Deut. xvii. 14-20, existed at the 
time of Samuel, we should have expected an express reference 
to it, because it was exaetly appropriate. The people’s pro- 
ceeding was in aeeordance with it. Yet Samuel was displeased ; 
aud was informed by the Lord, that the people, in demanding 
an earthly sovereign, had rejected their only legitimate One. 
We infer therefore, that the law in Deuteronomy had no ex- 
istence in the time of Samuel. And it originated empirically, 
not out of reflection. It was the result of experience, not 
of theoretical legislation. Cireumstances unfolding themselves 
in the history of the Israclites gave rise to it. It eame 
to be scen that it was expedient, if not necessary. After the 
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kingly power had been established in the land, and the people 
had learned by bitter experience what it was, the law suggested 
itself to the mind of a reflecting Israelite. Hence monarchy in 
itself is not disapproved. That would have been absurd, after 
kings had reigned and the people been accustomed to their rule. 
All that the law could reasonably attempt was to define the 
conditions and check the excesses of monarchy. This is done 
accordingly. The whole tenor of the passage shews, that hard 
experience of kingship had taught the people a lesson they 
could not have foreseen. Judging from the terms of the regula- 
tion we must suppose that Solomon had already reigned ; for 
he was the first to multiply cavalry, rightly perceiving that in 
them consisted the strength of an army in such a country as 
Judea. Till his time asses and mules were employed instead 
of horses. Not only did Solomon multiply horses to himself, 
he also multiplied wives, who turned away his heart from 
Jehovah. And he accumulated silver and gold. Thus Solomon 
was the first who conspicuously set the example of doing what 
the Deuteronomist forbids. 

Hengstenberg! and Hivernick? object to reasoning like this, 
and endeavour to justify the adaptation of the law to the Mosaic 
time alone, by urging the words, “ nor cause the people to return 
to Egypt, forasmuch as the Lord hath said unto you, Ye shall 
henceforth return no more that day,” which they believe to be 
appropriate only in the time of Moses, when there was some fear 
that the love of horses might lead the people back to Egypt, 
but not later, because under Solomon and even in Joshua’s time 
the people had attained to a consciousness of their national in- 
dependence, and all idea of their reunion with Egypt was im- 
possible. ‘Thus it is thought that the cause assigned for the 
prohibition is meaningless, unless the law belong to the Mosaic 
period. But surely these critics forget their own position in so 
arguing ; for in maintaining that Moses was legislating for the 
future of the nation with prophetic insight, why did he not 
foresee the national independence ? The law was made for the 
future when the people should be settled in their own land. If 
therefore there was no danger of returning to Egypt, the legis- 
lator enacted what was perfectly useless. But indeed Egyptian 
alliances with their corrupting influences had taken place. Thus 
in the time of Hezekiah, Egypt was confederate with Judah 
against the Assyrians. The going down to Egypt spoken of 18 
not the resettlement of the entire population, but intercourse 
between it and Palestine, for the purpose of importing horses 
and strange customs. Besides, among the punishments threat- 


1 Authentic des Pentateuchs, vol. it. p. 247 et seqq. 
2 Finleitung, I. 2, p. 473 ct seqq, second edition. 
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ened against the Israclites for disobedience to the Lord God and 
his law, the severest spoken of by the Deuteronomist is their 
being carried away to Keypt in ships; shewing that Egypt had 
again become powerful, and that too by sea. ‘This does not suit 
the Mosaic origin of the threatening, even supposing it to be a 
pure prediction—for a prediction is always based on the present. 
It rises out of historical circumstances in the present to take a 
flight beyond them. In the time of Moses however, the power 
of E igypt by sea could not have been imagined. The propheey 
would have been appropriate had Egypt’s power by land been 
deseribed as overwhelming to the Israelites; but their naval 
formidableness could only have been suggested, in conformity 
with the genius of prophecy, by the natural phenomena of 
history. In other words, the Egyptians must have been power- 
ful by sca before this language could be employed. Ifence the 
passage in xxvii. 68 brings us to the time of Isaiah at least. 

We have already seen ‘that there was a supreme tribunal at 
Jerusalem, consisting of priests and laymen, where the most 
difficult cases were decided, as described in Deut. xvi. 8-13. 
Now we learn from Chronicles that Jehoshaphat instituted this 
court: “ Moreover, in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat set of the 
Levites and of the priests, and of the chief of the fathers of 
Israel, for the judgment of the Lord, and for controversies, when 
they returned to Jerusalem ; and he charged them, saying,”’ ete. 
etc. From this we infer that Deuteronomy was not written 
before the reign of Jehoshaphat. 

Two other ‘places serve to define the time more nearly, viz., 
xvi. 16, and xxvii. 68, especially the latter. Egypt was ἃ 
powerful nation—powerful by sea. The Israelites were in 
danger of going down to Egypt for cavalry, and so mul- 
tiplying horses. They hired Egyptian troops, and perhaps 
the Egyptian king hired Israelite infantry. This could not 
have taken place before Psammetichus, under whom {πὸ 
country was reunited after it had been distracted with civil 
dissensions. Jfcrodotus relates, that Psammetichus besieged 
Ashdod for twenty-nine years. The troops for the siege “he 
probably transported by sea, though no historian expressly says 
so. Other great powers were less formidable to Isracl in the 
time of Psammetichus than the E gvyptian as restored and 
strengthened. Assyria was verging towards decay ; and Baby- 
lon was not powerful or independent. What must have made 
the revived power of Egypt especially threatening in its 
aspect to Judah was the siege of Ashdod by Psammetichus’s 
army. The possibility of an alliance between the two countries 
was then very likely; and to it the writer of Deuteronomy was 
opposed. ‘Taking therefore the reign of Psammetichus as that 
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in which the second legislator wrote, we get 671-617, 8.0, 
Josiah ascended the ἢ in 639, but he would scarcely have 
thought of contracting an untheocratic alliance with Egypt. 
The short reign of Amon his predecessor cannot be assumed ; 
and thus we are brought to Manasseh, who became king in 
696 B.c., and reigned fifty-five years. His character agrees 
well with the circumstances that suggested Deut. xvii. 1 and 
xxvii. 68. The alliance with Eeypt, as we learn from Jer. 
ii. 18, 36, existed in the reign of Josiah. In the latter part of 
the reigns of Psammetichus and Manasseh, probably during the 
siege of Ashdod, when circumstances looked towards a cove- 
nant with Keypt, did the Deuteronomist put into the law 
respecting kings a prohibition of their close connexion with that 
country, and threatened the people in case of disobedience with 
eaptivity from the same power. The nearest approach to the 
date we can make is 650 B.c. This coincides with Ewald’s 
hypothesis that the book was written during the second half 
of Manasseh’s reign.! Riehm and Bleek arrive at the same. 

In confirmation of this date we refer to the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars, which did not prevail till Manasseh’s time ; 
for we read in 2 Kings xxi. ὦ, that he worshipped all the host of 
heaven and served them; in aceordanee with the precept in 
Deut. xvi. 3, where such wors hip is censured. Of Manasseh 
it is also recorded that he used enchantments and dealt with 
familiar spirits and wizards (2 Kings xxi. 6) ; agreeably to which 
conduet is the language of Deut. xvin. 10, 11: “there shall not 
be found among you any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass “thr ough the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observ er of times, or an enechanter, or ἃ witeh, ora Shaicn. or 
a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” 

There are some passages which may be thought to refer even 
to the Babylonish captivity, and so to bring down the date 
later, for in them not only is exre/e expressly described, but even 
the king is carried away prisoner: “the Lord shall bring thee 
and thy king which thou shalt set over thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known” (xxviii. 36). 
Kings, however, are here spoken of in the concrefe not the 
abstract; and it is easy to suppose that the author had in his 
mind the captivity of the ten tribes. Writing after this event 
and witnessing the calamities of Judah in its decline, the Deut- 
eronomist might readily anticipate a similar fate for the south- 
ern kingdom, on which account he could say, “And the Lord 
shall bring thee into Egypt again with ships, by the way 
whereof I “spake unto thee. Thou shalt see it no more again, 


1 Gesehichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 1. p, 171 et seqq. 
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and there ye shall be sold unto your enemies for bondmen and 
bondwomen, and no man shall buy you” (Deut. xxvin. 65). 
Kven the book of Leviticus contains a striking passage relating 
to captivity (xxvi. 33, 861). But Deut. xxvii. exhibits more 
frequent and detailed descriptions of a like captivity, suggested 
in the first instance by the captivity of the ten tribes, and then 
deepened by the subsequent calamities of Judah. The passage 
I xxvin. 36, may be referred to the Babylonish captivity. 
The writer could have predicted some such catastrophe by 
a careful consideration of the times in which he lived. It 
should be remembered that the author of chap, xxvii. threa- 
tens the people with one severe judgment after another, in 
case of their continued disobedience; the judgment always in- 
flicted by a powerful nation. Hence he may have ditterent 
peoples in view. The Chaldeans secm thus to be pointed at in 
the 49th verse: “The Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the eagle flicth ; 
a nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand,” ete.; and 
after them the Egyptians, the most formidable of all (68). The 
chapter is based on the 26th of Leviticus. Had the kingdom 
of Judah been broken up, it is evident that the writer would 
not threaten the people with their being carried down to Egypt 
in ships and there sold to their enemies for servants (xxviii. 68). 
Neither would the Edomites have been so mildly spoken of; for 
they manifested joy at the disasters brought upon the Jews 
at the time of the Babylonish eaptivity, and acted the part of 
enemies. If{enee the prophets of the day, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, complain of their ernelty and threaten them with 
judgements (comp. 11. 4, ete.; xxiii. 8, cte.). 

The date we have assumed for the Deuteronomist appears to 
us more probable than that which Vaihinger! and Bunsen? adopt 
—viz. the latter part of Hezekiah’s reign. The power of 
Keypt was not so formidable then. We do not sce that the 
words of xvu. 16, on which Bunsen greatly relies, imply an 
exchange of the apparatus of war between Judah and Eeypt— 
Jewish infantry having been sent to Egypt and Egyptian 
cavalry received in return. No political alliance existing be- 
tween the kings of Judah and Egypt when the author wrote is 
contamed in them. IJLenee we are not shut up to Hezekiah, 
who, as is well known, entered into such relations with Egypt, 
while there is no proof that Manassch followed his example. It 
is true that Hezekiah was the first that destroyed all other 
places of sacrifice, wishing to make the temple alone the reeog- 
mised centre of national worship—a proceeding which agrees 

' Article Pentateuch in Herzog’s Encyklopacdic, vol. xi. p. 316 οἱ seq4. 
* Bibelwerk, Zweyte Abtheilung, erster Theil, p. 264 et seqq. 
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well with a main object of the Deuteronomist. But the writer 

might easily receive his impulse from the reforming measures of 
the pious king who had departed; and be emboldened by the 
spint God had put into him, to insist on the temple as the 
only legal place for sacrifice, a consequence of the wicked con- 
duct of the son restoring what the pious father had righteously 
abolished. Ixnobel coujectui: that the Deuteronomist lived 
under Josiah, which appears to us too late.! 

The writer himself is unknown. Ewald thinks that he wrote 
in Egypt, in the sight of those unfortunate countrymen whom 
Manasseh had sold into that land. There is no internal 
evidence for such a position; neither is probability against it, 
as Riehm supposes.? An Israclite living in Egypt might Write 
for the benefit of his countrymen such laws as those given in the 
book, and in particular the regulation that all males should 
make a pilgrimage three times in the year to Jerusalem, with 
the full persuasion that they would be valued and observed. 

AV. SIMILARITY TO JEREMIAH’S Diction.—It has often been 
remarked that Deuteronomy presents a number of words and 
phrases found in Jeremiah, such as, the image of the “iron 
furnace ;” “to scatter among the people or the heathen ;’’ “to 
cireumeise the heart, or the foreskin of the heart ;” “to pollute 
the land,” in speaking of divoree; “ cursed be he that fulfilleth 
not all the words of this law ;”’ “thou shalt become a proverb 
and a byword among all nations where Jehovah has driven 
thee ;” “fa nation from afar, whose tongue thou shalt not under- 
stand ;”’ “horses swifter than eagles ;” “eating the flesh of thy 
sons and daughters ;”? ‘the Lord will turn thy captivity and 
gather thee together agam ;” “hear, O earth, the words of my 
mouth: ον ἃ fire 3 13 kindled 3 111 mine anger ; ”? « Tsrael shall dwell 
in safety ;’’ “under every green freer? But it must not be 
supposed on account of these resemblances that Jeremiah was 
the writer of the book of Deuteronomy, in whole or in part. 
He may have imitated the style of “Deuteronomy to some 
extent; for we agree with Yon Bohlen? and Bleck? that the 
resemblance cannot have arisen from chance. Comp. Jer. 
Jer. xxxiv. 14, with Deut. xv. 12, vii. 89, with Deut. xxvu. 26; 
ay 4. χχιν, Ὁ. oxxis, 15. ἀντ 7; with Deut. Sxvile 20% 
xxii. 8, 9, with Deut. xxix. 24-26; v. 15, ete., with Deut. 
xxvii. 49; xxin. 17, with Deut. xxix. 18.5 Nothing, however, 
appears to us more incorrect than the hypothesis that Ihlkiah, 
in concert with his son Jeremiah, drew up the five books of the 
Pentateuch, and produced them as found in the temple, to the 


1 Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 591. =? Die Geser ele im Lande Moab, p. 105, 
3. On Genesis, edited by Heywood, vol. i. p. 270, et seqq. 
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astonished monarch. It is attended with so many difficulties 
as to ensure its rejection. Whoever the author was, he must 
have becn highly gifted. Tle was evidently familar with the 
prophets, w hich may account for his manner. That he was a 
priest is not improbable. Perhaps he was a Levite, a cireum- 
stance which would account for his frequent commendation of 
the Levite to the generosity of the people. There is little doubt 
that he belonged to the kingdom of Judah. 

NVI. DrvureroNoMist HAD THE PRECEDING BOOKS IN 
WRITING BEFORE HIM.— The book is hke a sequel to the three 
preceding ones. It is a fragment viewed by itself. We cannot 
indeed pronounce it a disconnected, unmethodical fragment ; for 
it has more unity than Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers: but it 
is incomplete. Thus the Sabbath is not mentioned, except in 
the decalogue (v. 14); nor does any referenee to circumcision 
occur, except that the word is employed twice in a figurative 
sense (x. 16; xxx. 6). There is no doubt that it is built on the 
historical facts embodied in the former parts of the Pentateuch. 
it presupposes them as well known. It alludes to them 
throughout. Yet it is still possible that the writer may have 
taken all his knowledge of the previous history from oral tra- 
dition. Ilis acquaintance with it may have been drawn from 
an weeritten source. ‘That the author of Deuteronomy bases 
his observations on the contents of the four preceding books 
is not suffielent to shew that the latter were committed to 
writing prior to his undertaking to write; for that would be 
inconclusive proof of the anterior existence of the documents 
themselves: what is wanted is proper evidence of the fact that 
the Deuteronomist had the written books before him, with all 
their contents. And this appears to have been the ease, as 
the following examples shew. Sometimes there is an express 
referenee to laws already given, as in Deut. xviii. 2, “ There- 
fore shall they have no inheritance among their brethren: the 
Lord is their inheritance, as he hath said unto them.” There 
NUM, Vii. 20;. 16 alluded to. A similar example occurs in 
Deut. xxiv. 8, “ Take heed in the plague of leprosy, that thou 
observe diligently, and do aecording to all that the priests the 
Levites shall teach you: as J commanded them, so ye shall ob- 
serve to do.’? Here the regulations in Lev. xii. xiv. are unplied. 

Ix. xx. 1-17, containing the cdecalogue, is repeated nearly 
word for word in Deut. v. 6-21, the latter manifestly later than 
the former. 

Certain parts of the first chapter of Deuteronomy bear eon- 
siderable resemblance to the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters 
of Numbers, as i. 22-25, to Nin. xii. 21-26. But the hkeness 
is closer in other verses, as 
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“Surely there shall not one of these 
men of this evil generation see that good 
land, which I sware to give unto your 
fathers, save Caleb the son of Jephunnch ; 
he shall see it, and to him will I give the 
land that he hath trodden upon, ~and to 
his children, because he hath wholly fol- 
lowed the Lord” (Deut. 1. 35, 36). 

‘‘ Moreover your little ones, which ye 
said should be a prey, and your children, 
which in that day had no knowledge be- 
tween good and evil, they shall go in 
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“Surely they shall not sce the land 
whieh I sware unto their fathers, neither 
shall any of them that prov oked me see 
it; but my servant Calch, because le 
had another spirit with him, and hath 
followed me filly, him will [ bring into 
the land whercinto he went ; and his 
seed shall possess it”? (Num. xiv. 23, 24). 

“But your little ones which ye said 
shonld be a prey, them will I bring in. 
and they shall know the land which ve 
have despised” (Num. xiv. 31). 


thither, and unto them will I give it, 
and they shall possess 10" (Deut. 1. 39). 


In Deut. xiv. 3-20, the regulations respeeting elean and 
unclean meats are taken from Oey X1., with some variations 
which shew the later lawgiver; such as the omission of the 
locust, bald loeust, the beetle, aud the grasshopper, as allowable 
food (Lev. Rie oye). 

The deseription of the leading festivals in Deut. xvi. shews in 
various ways the use of the preceding books. This is partien- 
larly so with the feasé of tabernacles (xvi. 13, 14). The name 
is taken from Lev. xxii. 34, FSD AM. And the words 
EON) 1 mivym are borrowed from Ley. xxiii. 39, and Ex. 

Se τ᾽: : ee isa 
XXM1V..22, 

In hke manner the name feast of wecks (Deut. xvi. 10) 1s taken 
from Ex. xxxiv. 22, the numbering of seven weeks from Lev. 
xxin. 15, 16. When the Deuterononust substitutes for the 
point of commencing the reckoning of the seven wecks, the time 
thou beyinnest to put the sickle to the cor n, instead of fron the 
morrow after the Sabbath, we sce that he lived subsequently to 
the writer of Levitieus, giving a plain date for one that had 
become uncertain. 

Again, where we read in Deut. xvi. 8, On the seventh day 
shall be a solemn ely to the Lord thy God.” the name 
MAY applied to the seventh day, is taken from Lev. xxiii. 36, 


and Num. xxix. 35. The writer transfers it from the eighth 
day, to which it is applied in Leviticus and Numbers, to the 
secenth. Although he had said in the third verse, ‘‘ Seven days 
shalt thou eat unleavened bread,” vet in the eiehth he says, 
«Six days thou shalt eat unleavened bread,” making the next, 
2.c., the seventh, a day of ho/y convocation, rosy 


The entire description of the feast of the passover, which is 
eonneeted with that of unleavened bread in Deut. xvi. 1-8, 18 
founded upon various passages in other books, principally in 
Exodus. ‘Thus the reason given jor its observance, viz., beeause 
in the month of Abib Jehovah brought the people out of the 
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land of Egypt (Deut. xvi. 1) is from Ex. xii. 17; xiii, 3; xxiii. 
15; xxxiv. 18. The words “thou shalt eat unleavened bread”’ 
are from Ex. xiii. 7, xxiii. 15, the explanation appended, “ even 
the bread of affliction, for thou camest forth out of the land of 
Egypt in haste,” being the writer’s own (Deut. xvi. ὁ). “ And 
there shall be no leavened bread seen with thee in all thy coast 
seven days”? (Deut. xvi. 4), are from Ex. xii. 7, “and there 
shall no leavened bread be seen with thee, neither shall there be 
leaven seen with thee in all thy quarters.” 

The expression in Deut. 1. 10, “ Ye are this day as the stars 
of heaven for multitude,’ is borrowed from the promise to 
Abraham reeorded in Genesis xv. 5: “ Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to number them: and he said 
unto him, so shall thy seed be.” 

In Deut. ix. 12 we read: “And the Lord said unto me, 
Arise, get thee down quickly from hence: for thy people, which 
thou hast brought forth out of Keypt, have corrupted themselves ; 
they are quickly turned aside out of the way which 1 com- 
manded them; they have made them a molten image.” Here 
the language is closely borrowed fron Ex. xxxn. 7, 8: “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee down; for thy people, 
which thou broughtest out of the land of Egypt have corrupted 
themselves. They have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which 1 commanded them, they have made them a molten 
Gali. > οἵα. 

In Deut. xxvii. 5, Moses is said to prohibit the people, after 
they had crossed the Jordan and were building an altar of 
stones, from lifting up any iron tool upon the stones; whicli is 
taken from Ex. xx. 26: “And if thou wilt make me an altar of 
stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” The verb, 7if¢ up, is the 
same in both; and the eause of the prohibition being omitted in 
Deuteronomy implies aequaintance with the former passage. 


‘Moreover the Lord thy God will “And T will send hornets before thee, 
send the hornet among them, unti] they = which shall drive out the ΤΠ στο, the 
that are left, and hide themselves from Canaanite, and the Hittite from before 
thee, be destroyed.’ (Deut. vir. 20). thee.” (lex. Xxill,-28). 


The figure of bearing on eagle’s wings (ix. xix. 4) is expanded 
and magnified in Deut. xxxn. 11: “As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did 
lead him,’’ ete. efe. 

In Deut. vil. 22 we read: ‘And the Lord thy God will put 
out those nations before thee by little and httle; thou mayest 


not consume them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase 
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upon thee.”’ This is borrowed from Ex. xxiii. 29, 30: “TI will 
not drive them out from before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the field multiply against thee. 
By little and little I will drive them out from before thee,” ete. 
ete. The expression DY YY which appears nowhere else, 


shews that the one place was taken from the other. 
Jehovah is called a jealous God δὰ Ρ by in Deut. iv. 24, 


which peeuliar expression is borrowed from Ex. xx. 5. 

In Lev. xix. 19 we read: “Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind. Thou shalt not sow thy field with 
mingled seed, neither shall a garment mingled of linen and 
woollen come upon thee.” In like manner the Deuteronomist 
says: “Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with diverse seeds: 
lest the fruit of thy seed which thou hast thus sown and the 
fruit of thy vineyard be defiled. Thou shalt not plow with an 
ox and an ass together. Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts, as of woollen and linen together” (xxii. 9-11). It 
is easy to see that the latter 1s an enlargement of the former. 


The difficult word 130} is adopted by the Deuteronomist, 


which appears to be of Egyptian origin. But in taking it from 
Levitieus he appends the explanation, ‘woollen and linen to- 
gether.” What he adds to the original law, in aeeordance with 
its spirit, is that a vineyard should not be sown with seeds of 
different sorts; for whieh the owner would be punished with the 
loss of the whole fruit or produce; and that an ox and ass 
should not be yoked together in the plow. 

These proofs of the Deuteronomist’s aequaintanee with the 
four preeeding books might be multiplied, since almost every 
chapter presents some indieation, however slight, that written 
documents were employed by him. It is natural to suppose 
that he attached himself for the most part to the Jchovistic 
deseriptions and laws. Living as he did much nearer the 
time out of which they arose, he would not readily revert to 
obsolete forms. Civilization had progressed sinee the Elohists. 
The national eonceptions of God and his requirements had ex- 
panded. Even since the Jehovist wrote they had been some- 
what modified. Hence the Deutcronomist stunds substantially 
on the same stage of national development as the Jehovist, with 
some difference on the side of advaneement. In lke manner 
the historieal survey is of the Jehovistie stamp, in some cases a 
little intensified. Thus it is frequently commanded the Israel- 
ites to drive out and destroy the Canaanites lest they should 
corrupt the chosen people, and so lead to their punishment. 
The usual expressions applied to the Israelites’ conduct in rela- 
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tion to them are wna , or the intensive form O73; nots, 
wen, mI. Such is the Jchovistic representation, which is 
foreien to the Elohists. But the Deuteronomistic words are 
more copious and strong. They are ὉΠ; ay TT, bia, TANT 
Tava, ma, ON, sb, b> N, qari ing ae Hie 


Canaanites were to be utterly eefeaninarcel abet no favour 
should be shewn them, but that every hving thing should be 
destroyed. 

Yet examples of the Deuteronomist’s return to the older 
legislation and consequent neglect of the latter are not wanting. 
Thus we read in xy. 12-18, that the Ifebrew bondman was to 
be released in the seventh year of his servitude, agreeably to 
Ex. xxi. 2-6; whereas the later law in Lev. xxv. 39-55, speaks 
of his release only in the year of jubilee. Similarly, the Den- 
teronomist has respect to the most ancient law im representing 
the first produce as a gift to the priests (comp. xvii. 3-5 with 
Ex. xin. 11-16). He also speaks merely of one convocation or 
solemn assembly, on the seventh day of the feast of unleavened 
bread (Deut. xvi. 8 comp. with Ex. xin. 6), while other laws 
relating to the festivals mention such an assembly on the first 
day also (x. x1. 16, Num. xxvin. 18). The latter are posterior 
in time. 

As an example of advanced or improved legislation, may be 
taken the way in which Deuteronomy repeats the regulation 
contained in Ex. xxii. 16, 17, which runs thus: “And if a man 
entice a maid that is not betrothed, and he with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be lis wife. If her father utterly refise to 
sive her unto him, he shall pay money according to the dowry 
of virgins.’ But the Denteronomist says : “Tf a man find a 
lamscl that is a virgin, which is not betrothed, and lay hold on 
her, and lie with her, and they be found, then the man that lay 
with her shall give unto the damsel’s father fifty shekels of 
silver, and she shall be his wife: because he hath humbled her, 
lie may not put her away all his days” (xxu. 28, 29). I!ere it 
is enjoined that he must take her for his wife and never put her 
away; having given her father, who has no right of refusal, a 
specific dowry , as ina case of regular marriage. 

A. striking instance of a more cultivated period is the law 
tas in Deut. xxi. £3-21 compared with that in Numbers 

11-31. In the latter great latitude is afforded to the suspi- 
cious husband, while the woman’s protection against lim 15 only 

a superstitious appeal to Jehovah. But in the former a judicial 
investigation is substituted, giving the wife a more reasonable 
chance of justice. — It would thus appear that such beliefs as 
those implied in tho arrangement recorded in Numbers, had 
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been shaken or destroyed at the time of the Deuteronomist. 
Compare also Deut. αι]. 28-27 with Ley. xx. 10. 

The change in the Deuteronomist’s laws, or the new additions 
he makes to those already in operation, is uniformly on the side 
of humanity, toleration, and benevolence. Thus it is forbidden 
for the first time, that fathers should be punished instead of 
their sons, or sons in place of their fathers (xxiv. 16); while it 
is enacted that stripes should not exceed forty (xxv. 3), and that 
servants at the time of their manumission should receive from 
their masters a liberal present ‘out of the flock, and out of the 
floor, and out of the wine-press”’ (Deut. xv. 14). 

AVII. Cuaracrer, AUTHORSHIP, AND DATE OF XXXI. XXXII. 
XXNIU. xxxiv.—The ‘thirty -first chapter as far as verse 13 is 
universally attributed to the Deuteronomist. But verses 14-30, 
betray another writer, both because most of what they say is told 
immediately before (verses 1-13), and also beeause the taber- 
nacle of the congregation appears in the fourteenth verse with 
the pillar of cloud. The language too is not the Deuterono- 
mist’s. The verses are Jehovyistic.! 

The thirty-second chapter, as far as verse 43, contains Moses’s 
song, referred to in xxxi. 19, 22, 30. It is pretty clear that 
the» song was not written by the Deuteronomist himself, who 
never appears as a poct, and from whose style it strongly differs. 
Neither can it have been written by the J chovist ; for the differ- 
ence of diction and manner is too great. It proeceded from 
some unknown poet, whose historic: al allusions and linguistic 
pecuharities shew that he lived after Moses, and even after 
Solomon. Thus the fifteenth verse presupposes that the Isracl- 
ites had passed through highly prosperous and peaceful times ; 
and in the twenty-first the people referred to are the Assyrians, 
who had attained to the height of their power, and are described 
in the thirty-third chapter of Isaiah. All internal evidence 
leads to the last quarter of the eighth century as the period 
when the song was written, which Ewald has proved.” The 
Deuteronomist thinking it worthy of Moses, though it was not 
written for the purpose of passing as Mosaic, adopted and put 
it into his mouth. We cannot agree with Ewald in thinking 
that the Jehovist had another piece at xxxi. 19, ete., which the 
Deuteronomist displaced in order to insert the present. But 
there is certainly some awkwardness in the circumstanees con- 
nected with the song, according to the description of the book 
of Deuteronomy as it now stands. Agrecably to xxxi. 19, 
song 18 divinely announced to Moses and Joshua, which they 
are “commanded to write, and teach to the shildven of Israel. 


1 See Knobel, Exeget. Tandbuch, xii. p. 320. 
2 Geschichte des Vulkes Israel, vol. 1. p. 165 οἵ seqq. 
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But it is not given. In the twenty-second verse we are informed 
that Moses wrote the song that same day, and taught it to the 
children of Israel. Still it is not recorded. This is succeeded 
by a charge to Joshua, the delivery to the Levites of the law- 
book to be kept in the side of the ark, and a warning to the 
assembled elders and officers. Then we are first introduced to 
Moses speaking the song betore the whole congregation, although 
it had been mentioned already that he had written and taught 
it. Henee the song appears out of place. It should come after 
the twenty-first verse of the thirty-first chapter. In any case 
the writer of it was neither the Jehovist nor Deuteronomist. 

These observations shew that we differ from IXnobel, who 
assigns the song to the Syrian period. Instead of referring 
verses 21, 30, 31, 35, to the Assyrians, he supposes the Syrians 
to be meant, chiefly beeause he thinks that the former would 
have been spoken of in stronger language, and that the cap- 
tivity would have been announced.! But Knobel relies much on 
the seventh verse, which relates to Judah, as evidence that the 
chapter belongs to a mueh earher time than is commonly as- 
signed to it. He takes the allusion in the verse to be to David’s 
living at a distance from Saul in banishment; while the twelfth 
verse he applies to Gibeon, whither the tabernacle had been 
brought after Nob had been destroy ed by Saul. These are pre- 
earious allusions to rely upon. We do not believe with [Knobel 
that the poem belongs to the time of Saul, and are surprised to 
find the eritie asserting that the writers of Gen. xlix. and Deut. 
XXxil. were independent of one another, without perceptible 
imitation on the part of either. 

The verses immediately succeeding the song, viz., ΧΧΧΙ, 
44-47, belong to the Deuteronomist himself, as the allusion in 
verse 46 to all the words of Moses plainly shews. The re- 

mainder of the chapter, viz., 48-52, 1s Elohistie, having been 
taken from the Elohim-writer and put here by the Deuter- 
onomist. It is partly a repetition of Num. xxyn. 12-23, as 
Bleek has pointed out.” 

The thirty-third chapter, describing the blessings pronounced 
by Moses on the tribes, has been variously judged. The first 
thing in it that strikes the reader is the resemblance between it 
and the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, where Jacob blesses his 
sons, the heads of the twelve tribes. The writer of Deut. 
xxxui. has evidently had Genesis xlix. before him; for his 
images and language are borrowed from it. Each writer takes 
his own present, and dresses it out in poetical colours ; but the 
position assigned to Levi suffices to shew that the author of 


t Exeget. Handbuch, xiii. p. 325. 2 Einleitung, pp. 165, 307. 
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Deut. xxxili. lived after the writer of Gen. xlix., for there the 
views of both differ. Levi is involved in the curse with Simeon, 
according to Gen. xlix.; but in Deut xxxili. no mention is made 
of Simeon, and the Levites are described as regular priests and 
teachers of the law. The last remnant of Simeon had dis- 
appeared in the days of Hezekiah; but the Levitical party had 
then attained to equal importance with the old Aaronic priests. 
It is remarkable that Bleek! and Tuch? suppose this chapter in 
Deuteronomy to have belonged to the Elohim-document. They 
give the same place to Gen. xix. In both instances we dissent, 
and agree with Ewald in placing Deut. xxxiit. after the Deuter- 
onomist.2 The mternal state of the kingdom, as depicted in 
the chapter, is favourable. We may therefore fix on the reign 
of Josiah, when such a reform had been effected throughout 
the land as must have filled the hearts of the pions with new 
hopes. The aspirations of the people were excited, and bright 
visions again floated before the minds of the pious. The wish 
expressed respecting Judah and his people, viz., that David’s 
house might again have dominion over all the tribes (verse 7) ; 
the exalted and honourable place oceupied by the tribe of Levi, 
who had become teachers as well as incense-oflerers (8-11); the 
allusion io Jerusalem (not Gibeon, as Knobel takes it) as the 
place of the temple (verse 12), to which the most northern 
tribes are represented as repairing for worship (verse 19), all 
point to a late period. Judging from the language, the time 
was not far from that of Jeremiah. Te was not contemporary 
with Amos, as Graf assumes. If this be so, it was not 
appended to his work by the Deuteronomist himself. And this 
is confirmed by the loose way in which it is inserted, there 
being no internal conneetion between it and its context. We 
need not say how unlike the chapter is in spirit and diction to 
the Deuteronomist himself. 

The first nine verses of the thirty-fourth chapter betray the 
hand of the Elohist. But verses 4-6, 10, are Jehovistic. The 
Denteronomist concludes with verses 11 and J2, in which he 
remarks that no prophet as great as Moses had ever arisen in 
Israel. It is true that the language of these verses reminds one 
strongly of the Jehovist, but that is not sufficient reason for 
concluding with De Weeite that they are Jehovistic, since there 
is frequent similarity between the Jchovist and Deutcronomist 
in this respect. By comparing the twefth verse with iv. 34; 
xxvi. 8, the Deuteronomist at once appears. 


1 De libri Geneseos orig. atque indol. Histor. Observationes, p. 19. 
2 Kommentar ueber die Genesis, pp. 955, 556. 

3 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 1. Ὁ. 171 et seq. 

4 Das Segen Mose's erklart von C. H. Graf, 1857, δύο. 
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Irom the preeeding remarks it will be seen that Deuteronomy 
in its present state did not proceed from the hand of the writer 
hinself. The body of the work is regular and connected in its 
parts; but towards the conclusion the wonted regularity dis- 
appears. There different pieces are put together. And the 
poem in chapter xxx. was also inserted after the Deutcrono- 
mist. Those who divide off an appendix from the book of 
Deuteronomy because unwilling with some Jews to maintain 
that Moses wrote the account of his own death at the end 
(though that is the only consistent course for such as hold the 
Mosaie authorship of the entire Pentateuch), are sorely puzzled 
to know where the supposed appendix begins. The Talmud 
reduces it to the last eight verses of the thirty-fourth chapter ; 
while Abenesra makes it beg gin with that chapter. Eichhorn 
and [favernick look wpon ΧΧΧΙ. 2-4, as the proper subscription 
of Afoses to his own work, and verses 25-30 as the right conelu- 
sion, Which were subsequently added to the history. IJfengsten- 
berg, followed by Ixeil, supposes that Moses’s own writing 
terminates with xxx. 23; und that the twenty-fourth verse 
and onward proeeeds from another hand. Others regard xxx. 
20, as the termination of Moses’s composition, and the rest as 
another’s. <All these hypotheses shew misconception of the 
Deuteronomist’s position and style. 

The Deuteronomist found the first four books made up in 
their present form of two or more leading documents, and 
tcrminating with Moses’s death. But the Elohim-document 
contained more than this, for it carried on the history till the 
conquest of Palestine. The Jehovist too and the documents he 
used were not exhausted. Accordingly he inserted the second 
legislation in the end of Numbers, and associated with his own 
remarks such Hlohistic and Jehovistie pieces as seemed necessary 
to complete the historical account closing the book of Numbers. 

The date aseribed by us to Deuteronomy would be wholly 
invalidated if Delitzsch’s assertion were true,! viz., that Ifeng- 
stenberg has proved both «Amos and Hosea to presuppose the 
existence of Deuteronomy. It is one thine to shew their 
acquaintance with the law, and another to prove their know- 
ledge of the book of Deuteronomy. The ee Iv Ael os 
γι 3) Sith: 12, No dO πε LO 1s Nt hose), 
do not demonstrate the priority of the written Deuteronomy. 
We are confident that neither of these prophets copied the 
Deuteronomist. Nor can it be fairly proved that Isaiah and 
Mieah borrowed expressions and images from this book. Why 
should it be thought that Isaiah begins his prophecies with 


? Commentar uber die Genesis, p. 11, third edition. 
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words borrowed from Deut. xxxii. 1, ‘Hear, O heavens, and 
give ear, O earth,” sinee the phrase seems to have been a com- 
mon one, inviting respectful attention to the message so intro- 
duced. Were either passage an echo of the other, “it is more 
likely that a poet should apply to Moses what had been attri- 
buted to J ehovah by a prophet, than that he should first em- 
ploy it. It is easy for Delitzsch to pronounce Isaiah 1. 2-4, 
a kind of mosaic from Deut. xxx. and xxxi.; but it would 
be difficult to render it probable. The same applies to the 
description in Isaiah 1. 5-9, resting on the threatenings in Levy. 
xxvi. and Deut. xxviii. We admit that Isaiah i. 10- 11, pre- 
sents the settled diction of the sacrificial and festival laws in 
Exodus and succeeding books; but why suppose that Deuter- 
onomy must have been present to the writer ? or why need he 
have had aught but the Elohim document? In Isaiah i. 15-31, 
it may be that passages in the Pentateuch were before the mind 
of the seer; but we demur to the assertion that such passages 
were especially Deuteronomie ones, or that they rest on the 
basis of a deep-lying connected history 

Mie. vi. 8, “ Te hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” has been derived 
from Deut. x - 19, “And now, Isracl, what doth the Lord thy 
God require of thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in 
all his ways, and to love him, and to serve the Lord thy God,” 
ete. Yet the same sentiment, and in part the same words, are 
in Hos. xu. Ὁ, and vi. 6; and it is as likely that Mieah is the 
original of Deuteronomy, as vice versd, especially if we translate 
the. prophet’s words with Hitzig, “they have shewed thee.” 

XVIII. Taste or New Laws, anp ofr CuHAances 1n Ὅν 
Onres.—The following table of new laws in Deuteronomy, and 
of changes in old ones, may be useful :— 

1. Unity of plaee for common worship 1s strictly isisted 
on (xt OL ῚΗ 1S) Ble 20s Nive ον es lee, OL 
1 tA Oswalt Ox Vil, ON Υ ΚΙ 1} 

2. The law respecting the election of a king (xvn. 14~—20). 

3. The law relating to the prophetic order (G χα πὶ 9 539.) 

4, The prohibition of groves near the altar of the Lord 
Gan ΕΣ 

5. The regulation respecting the administration of justice m 
diffieult cases s by the Levites and the judge (xv. 8-13). 

6. Inheritance-right of the first-born (xxi. 15-17). 

. The privilege of a woman taken captive in war (xx1. 10-14). 

8, The law relating to fugitive slaves (xxi. 15, 10). 

9, Prohibition of briv ging the hire of a whore into the Lord’s 


house (xxii. 18), 
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10. Prohibition of changing male and female dress promis- 


cuously (xx1l. ὃ). 


11. The law against man- stealing Geer): 
12. The resulation coneerming the number of stripes (xXv. 2). 


The Levirate (xxv. ὅ-- 


THE QLD LAW. 


In the three middle hooks of the Pen- 
tateuch the ploce of worship is ealled the 
tubcrnacle of the congregation. 


The priests are carefully distinguished 
from the Levites. 


A yearly tithe is to be paid into the 
sanctnary (Levit. xxvii. 30-33), 


The priests are to receive all the first- 
frnits and firstlings, or a sum of acquit- 
LANCE τ τύνη 10. Os Os) τόν: 


ENV. 26, οἵο.), 


The wave breast and the heave shonlder 
of the victim are to he given to the priests 
(ix; Nsix ρον ete wi, ots ox? ΕΙΣ 
NuULVi.-20 5 xvi 19}: 


Animals are to he killed only before 
the door of the tabernacle of the con- 
eregation (Levit. xvi. 3, ete.). 


Blood when poured out is to be covered 
immediately with dust (Levit. xv. 3). 


The leader in war is the Judge in peace 
(dx; xvi. 18):6tc.), 


The service of a man servant is limited 
{0° Six ἐπ ΓΝ στὰς 1511}: 10] 
mild treatment till the year of jubilee 
σε 337-89) cte.). 


Strangers are subjected to all the re- 
ewlations of the Ifehrews (Ex. χα, 10; 
1 AV COs Ay 


The law respecting divorce (xxiv. 1-4). 


10). 


DEUTERONOMY., 


The tabernacle is never mentioned in 
Denteronumy. 


This distivetion is not observed in 
Deuteronony, for the Levites take part 
in priestly duties, sueh as blessing ; while 
pricsts perform Levitieal othices, as ear- 
rying the ark of the covenant (x. 8; 
Bn) SD 


A tithe at the end of three years is to 
be Jaid up tor the Levite, the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow (xiv. 28, 29). 


The first-born of flocks and herds are 
to be consumed in holy feasts, with the 
household and Levites, ef the sanctuary 
(xii. 6-12, 17-19; xv. 19-23), 


The priests are to receive as their ἀπὸ 
the shoulder, two cheeks, and maw of an 
ox or sheep offered in sacrifice (Deut. 
xvi. 3). 


Tn Deuteronomy, the killing of ani- 
mals anywhere ἰδ permitied (xii, 15, 
20-22), 


slood may be poured ont on the earth 
(RO 2 bs ORV 28), 


Particular judges are appointed, who 
deeide in civil and criminal cases (xvi. 9; 
SAL ὅν kite 15}. 


In Deuteronomy, women are expressly 
included as well as men ; who are to be 
released at the end of six years, and sent 
away with liberal presents (xy. 12-18). 


Strangers may buy a carcass of an 
animal that has died of itself, or reecive 
a present of it, which is forbriden the 
peuple of God (Deut. xiv. 21).! 


To this we append the chief additions in Deuteronomy to the 


older books. 


The command of God to leave Horeb, i. 6, 7, not mentioned 


in Nuinbers x. ll. 


1 See Vaihinger’s article Mosaisches Reet in Nerzog’s Encyklopaedie, and Bun- 
Β0 ἢ Bibelwerk, Halbband 9, p. 274 et seqq. 
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The repentance of the Israelites 1. 45 — omitted in Num. 
xy. 40. 

Moses’s intercession on behalf of Aaron, ix. 20, ete.—omitted 
im ἔχ. XxxM. x50. 

The command not to fight with the Moabites and Ammonites, 
1. 9, 19, or with the Edomites, but to buy of them food and 
water, 11. 4, 8. 

The historical notices given of the oldest inhabitants of Moab, 
Ammon, and mount Seir, 11. 10-12, 20-28; of the sixty for- 
tified cities of Bashan, 11. 4; of Og king of Bashan, a remnant 
of the race of giants, 11. 11. 

The different names of Hermon, i. 9; the wilderness of 
Kedemoth, 11. 26, where Moses sent ambassadors to the king of 
Sthon—omitted in Num, xxi. 2]. 

The more partieular aecount of the attack of the Amalckites, 
xxv. 17, 18, compared with Ix. xvn. 8, ete. 

Other minor additions may be omitted.! 

XIX. ArcuMents ror Mosaic AuTHorsHip. — It is un- 
necessary to refer to proofs of the Mosaic authorship and age 
of the book. Schultz has summed them up in copious array ; 
and the whole list is pervaded by weakness. 1115 reasoning 
largely proceeds on a false prineiple; for it is based on alleged 
Mosaic marks in the book; the very thing intended by the acriter. 
The work does not profess to represent the time of the author, 
but that of Moses in the plains of Moab; and must therefore be 
full of particulars consonant with the age and circumstanees in 
which the great legislator lived. Yet as some may be disturbed 
by a few of the Mosaic arguments, we shall allude to the most 
plausible. 

1. The relation of Moab, Ammon, and Edom to Israel is 
entirely different from that which obtained some centuries later. 
In Deuteronomy Edom is regarded with kindly feelings ; Moab 
and Ammon only with hostility. “Thou shalt not abhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother” (xxii. 7). He was allowed to 
enter into the Lord’s congregation in the third generation 
(xxii. 8). Such view of these people is pronouneed natural to 
the age of Moses; whereas in all after history and prophecy the 
relation is reversed. The prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah have 
words of mercy for Moab and Ammon; but none for Edom. 

In opposition to this, we find a king of Edom, 1.6., a tributary 
king appointed by the Jews fighting with Jehoshaphat against 
Moab (2 Kings πὶ. 9, 12, 50). It is true that the Edomites 
revolted under Jehoram, and were suecessful in maintaining 
their independence in the time of Ahaz (2 Chron. xxvii. 7), 


1 See Keil’s Eintcitunz, pp. 95, 96. 
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so that they became powerful rivals of the Hebrews; but that is 
the very reason why a far-seeing man might not wish to pro- 
voke them, but rather to act in a friendly spirit. Their power 
rendered them formidable. One writing as a legislator might 
therefore speak of them ima different tone from patriotic pocts 
and prophets who wished for their subjugation again ; though 
Judah would only enfeeble itself by attempting their re- conquest. 
The reigns of Hezekiah and Manassch were a very probable 
time for Edom to be spoken of as 1ὖ 1s in Deuteronomy ; that of 
Moses was not; else why should David’s subsequent vengeance 
on it be so ver y severe ; and why should the prophets, contrary Ὑ 
to the law, call for its destruction. And does not the faet that 
the Moubites and Ammonites are spoken of with greater severity 
than the Edomites mark the date as being after the war with 
Jchoshaphat, in which those peoples made themselves formidable 
to Judah ? 

2. The supremacy of Judah, the sovereignty established in 
the line of David, the building of the temple, the revolt of the 
ten tribes, the persecution carried on by Jezebel, the wickedness 
and fall οἵ the kingdom of Israel, the Assyrian ΠΥ ΒΙΟΏΒ were 
events of great moment in their beari ing on the development of 
the theocracy ; yet none of them is alluded to. specially remark- 
able is the silence of the author of Deuteronomy as to the 
distinetion between Judah and Israel. 

This is easily answered. By referring to any of the things 
here speeificd or all of them, the writer would have departed 
from his purpose. In earrying out Ins design consistently, he 
must necessarily omit them, because his exhortations are put 
into the mouth of Moses in the plains of Moab. 

3. Certain geographical notices shew a very early composition. 
Thus the book gives information about sheen Canaanitish 
tribes, the Emim, Horim, Zamzummun (11. 10-21); about the 
names of monnt Hermon (i. 9); about Og king of Bashan 

gu. 11). The old name “mount of the Amorites”’ 1s given to 
a mountains of Judah G. 7,19). The argument founded on 
this 1s put in two ways, ἐν, a forger would have no object 
in inventing them, and they are of too minute a character to be 
handed ΣῈ n by tradition. 

Both are admitted. They were neither mvented nor handed 
down by tradition. The names and particulars are taken by 
the writer from the four preceding books. The old appellation 
“monnt of the Amorites,”’ agrees with the author’s standpoiit ; 
and the two names of mount Hermon as explained in 11. 9 are 
natural in a late writer, not in Moses. 

XX. Duvreronomy xvut. 15-18.—“The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
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brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken ; according 
to all that thou desiredst of the Lord thy God in ILoreb in the 
day of the assembly, saying, Let me not hear again the voice of 
the Lord my God, neither let me see this great fire any more, 
that I die not. And the Lord said unto me, They have well 
spoken that which they have spoken. I will raise them up a 
prophet trom among their brethren, like unto thee, and will put 
my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him.” 

There is considerable diversity of opinion respecting the 
go of the word prophet, or δ" 2. 

1. Sone understand by the prophet Jesus Christ, exclusively. 
This opinion has been very extensively held in ancient and 
modern times ; by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Athanasius, Euse- 
bius, Lactantins, Augustine, and Isidore of Pelusium ; by Luther 
and the Lutheran church eenerally, as well as by the Beformed 
church. In more recent times, it has been adopted by Doederlein, 
Kkoecher, De Broix, Pareau, Knapp, Kurtz. The arguments for 
it are best eiven by the last named critic.! 

(a) The most ancient and unanimous tradition is in its favour. 
Thus the Pentateuch closes with the words (Deut. xxxiv. 10), 
‘And there arose not a prophet sinee in Israel hke unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face.’ The redactor, from whom 
these words proceeded, must have interpreted like unto me and 
like unto thee τὰ the eightcenth chapter as referring to the 
personal Messiah. He would have fallen into an irreconcilable 
contradiction with the writer of the eighteenth chapter had he 
understood the word prophet of the succession of prophets after 
Moses. Later prophecy itself renounces the honour of its repre- 
sentatives bemg like unto Moses, because the announcements of 
Isaiah xl. 49; 1 61, where the Messiah appears simply as the 
prophet, rest wpon the passage before us. It was to hii that the 
mission was assigned of restoring Jacob and being the salvation 
of Jehovah unto the end of the carth. The Messianic eceptation 
was the decidedly prevailing and probably the only one, because 
in the post-exile times what Deuteronomy closes with was the 
eommon conviction of all the scribes after the captivity, and con- 
tinued in the synagogue almost exclusively till later times. That 
the Samaritans held it is shewn by the New Testament, where 
the woman says to Christ (John iv. 25), “I know that Messias 
econieth, which is called Christ ; when he is come he will tell us 
all things.’ As the Samaritans receive no other book than the 
Pentateueh, the sentiment here expressed could only have 
been derived from the present passage. When Philip said to 
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Nathaniel (John i. 45), “ We have found him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth the son of 
Joseph,’ he could have thought of none other prophecy than 
this. In hke manner the passage in John vi. 14 where the 
people after sceing the miracle of feeding the five thousand, said, 
“this is of a truth that prophet that should come into the world” 
shews, that the Messianic imterpretation was the usual one. 
Christ himself had it doubtless in lis mind when he said 
(John y. 45, 46), “Do not think that I will aecuse you to the 
Father: there is one that aecuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye 
trust. Tor had ye beheved Moses, ye would have believed me ; 
for he wrote of me.’ Not less obvious is the allusion in John 
xii. 48-50 to Deut. xvii. 18, 19. It is also impossible to mis- 
take the reference of the words in Matt. xvi. 5, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him ;” the 
phrase hear ye him being the echo of auto hin shall ye ἢ odin. 
Stephen looked upou the prophecy = aus in Christ (Acts 
vi. 37); and Peter too in Acts im. 22, 23, “For Moses truly 
said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you of your brethren, like unto me; Inm shall ve hear 
in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul which will not hear that prophet, 
shall be destroyed from among the people.” Such is an abstract 
of the particulars adduced under the head of tradition by Ixurtz, 
after Hengstenberg 

(4) Another argument is founded on the constant use of the 
word N‘3) in the singular, Had its sense been eollectire, the 
singular and plural would be interchangeable ; but the term 
never appears as a collective clsewhere, nor are the prophetie 
order set forth as a collective body. The writer must have had 
an individual before his mind when he used the singular term 
and singular suffives attached to it. 


[Ὁ] 2 and W192 are against a collective sense, and there- 


fore favour the Messianic interpretation. There is a difhiculty 
in referring the comparison to the prophetic order, even if the 
points of comparison be hmited to the one particular, sinularity 
in the office of mediator. Sinee the Israchtes could not bear the 
terrors of the divine majesty, God, it is promised, will also 
treat with them in the future by a mediator, as he did by the 
instrumentality of Moses. This can only refer in a proper 
sense to Christ, who was to be the mediator of the New Cove- 
nant, as Moses was of the Old. And if it be contended, as it 
is by Kurtz, that when a prophet ite unto Afoses is promised, 
we should expect in him all that was peculiar and distinguishing 
in Mosvs—viz., Jehovah’s speaking with him mout% to mouth 
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and the privilege of seeing the stmilitude of Jehovah, instead of 
receiving the divine communications in a vision or dream like 
the other prophets (Num. xii. 6-8); as also the charge of all 
Jehocah’s house—where is the prophet from Moses to Malachi 
that corresponded to such description ? 

2. Some think that the language refers both to the succession 
of prophets and the Messiah, primarily and immediately to the 
former, but secondarily and mystically to the latter. They find 
both a literal and spiritual sense; the latter realising the whole 
import in its fullest aspect. This is the view of Nic. de Lyra, 
Calvin, Grotius, Le Clerc, Dathe, Hiivernick, and others. 
Hengstenberg’s opinion amounts to the same, though peculiarly 
expressed. ‘The plurality of prophets,” says he, ‘is compre- 
hended in an ideal unity, because Moses saw that the prophetic 
office would rise at last into an actual person in Christ.”’? 

3. Others suppose, that the prophets collectively are meant. 
This is adopted by Origen, and most of the later Jewish 
interpreters, especially Kimchi, Alshech, and Lipmann; by 
Rosenmiiller, Vater, Baumgarten-Crusius, Hofmann, De Wette, 
Knobel, ete. 

4. A few Jewish interpreters, with Von Ammon, understand 
by the prophet, Joshua; while Abarbanel fixes upon Jeremiah. 

The third view alone appears to us agreeable to the context 
and argument. ‘Consult not the soothsayers of the neigh- 
bouring nations, but apply to the prophets whom God will raise 
up, of your own nation.’ According to this hypothesis, the 
apostle Peter accommodates the passage to Christ, by virtue of 
the idea that He was the prototype of the prophetic order. If 
the prophets were types of Him who was to come—the great 
prophet of mankind—the attributes of their office were consum- 
mated in Him. He alone was a perfeet prophet. Thus the 
adaptation to Jesus Christ is in harmony with an idea which 
commends itself to the reason; though the correct interpretation 
rejects all but the one sense—the succession of prophets or pro- 
phetie order in general. In the verses immediately preceding, 
Moses tells the people not to consult observers of times or 
diviners, after the manner of the Canaanite nations ; adding as 
a reason for the prohibition the words in question, “for the 
Lord your God will raise up a prophet like to me, to whom ye 
shall hearken.’’ Ilere a distant Messiah cannot be meant, else 
the argument would be irrelevant. Surely Moses would not say, 
“Consult not soothsayers and diviners, for the Lord will raise 
up a prophet like unto me, some hundreds of years after my death, 
to whom ye shall attend.” Had the Messiah come immediately 


1 Christologie, vol. 1. p. 124. 
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after the speaker’s death, the argument would have been per- 
tinent ; but as it stands there is no force in it, unless the allusion 
be toa prophet or prophets soon to appear. Then only could 
the speaker’s language be valid against the superstitious usages 
of the people. Still further, the subsequent eontext (verses 
20-22), which prescribes criteria for distinguishing false pro- 
phets from true, is adverse to the Messianic application, because 
the reference is plural. We expect the true prophets to be 
spoken of before Moses begins to separate them and. the false. 
Both on the ground of grammatico-historical imterpretation 
and of context, we must hold that the collective prophets are 
meant. As to the likeness between Moses and the δ Δ), some 
suppose it to he in the fact that the series of prophets were to 
be of the Israclite nation as Moses was. The Lord, says Moses, 
will raise up to you a prophetic order from among your brethren, 
as Lam. They shall belong to your own nation. The only 
objection to this meaning 15, that it is already contained in the 
phrase from thy brethren, making 3 and 129 superfluous. 
We beheve, however, that neither expression is so. The like- 
ness between Moses and the prophets must be restricted, else it 
does not agree well with Deut. xxxiv. 10 where we read: 
“There arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.” 
It does not extend to αὐ the qualities of the lawgiver, but simply 
denotes a capacity and will both to receive divine communica- 
tions and to lay them in all their integrity before the people. 
We cannot assent to Havernick’s interpretation, ‘ speaking the 
sane things which 1 have spoken.”?! In xxxiv. 10 we under- 
stand the Deuteronomist to say, that no prophet as great as 
Woses atterwards appeared in Israel, because Jehovah held more 
confidential intercourse with him as explained in Num. xii. 6-8. 
In the present place, a general likeness between Moses and the 
N'A) is asserted. It is by no means implied, nor is it necessary 
to the sense, that the comparison should convey the idea of 
equality i character, dignity, or virtue. Stmdlarity of official 
qualifications 1s intended. 

The collective use of the singular 8°33 has a parallel in Jon 
king wn Deut. xvi. 14-20, where the series of kings is meant, 
contrary to what Hengstenberg affirms.” 

As to the arguments alleged in favour of the exclusively 
Messianic application, most of them rest on mere assumptions. 
The strongest is based on Peter’s reasoning in Acts Π|., of 
which we have already spoken as accommodation. We think it 
very probable that Christ had the present passage in his mind 


* Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 90. 
* Christology, vol. i, p. 101, English translation. 
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when he uttered the words recorded in John ν. 45, 46; but that 
cireumstdnee only shews that he adopted the common interpre- 
tation of it; not that he recognised it as the true one, and 
sanctioned it as such. In employing the argumentum ad homi- 
nem, it was not needful that he should correct the prevailing 
application of a passage, or teach his hearers criticism. It was 
sufficient to confute them on their own acknowledged grounds. 
We need not speak of the supposed evidence for the Messianic 
sense contained in Matt. xvi. 5; John wii. 48-50; 1. 45; v1. 
14; iv. 25, because it is obviously weak and uncertain. Though 
the Samaritans, Nathanicl, and the Jews generally may have 
referred the prophet to Messiah in the days of the Saviour on 
earth, there is no reason for our adopting their opinion as 
infallible. The same remark applies to Stephen (Acts vn. 37). 
As to the second hypothesis, according to which there 1s a two- 
fold reference, to the prophet and to Messiah, we greatly doubt 
if the original writer ever thought of it. Though apparently 
devised for the purpose of obviating the objection founded on 
Acts iil. 23, and vii. 27, it is not required even for that. Heng- 
stenberg indeed has tried to set it forth with all possible plausi- 
bility; and Havernick has lent it the weight of his name; but 
their arguments are unsatisfactory. The proper grammatical 
sense requires @ single application, which the context teaches us 
to assign to the order of prophets. .A complex application 1s 
unnecessary, and foreign to the words themselves. The first 
view is refuted by the fact that the Messiah is never sct forth 
as a prophet in the Old Testament, nor is he termed N°2), 
a prophets 

XNI. Aniecep Mositc RECORDING OF THE SACRIFICIAL LE- 
GISLATION CONTAINED IN THE PrENtTaTetcu.—Having now sur- 
veyed the whole Pentateuch in outline, we proceed to make a 
few general remarks on the Mosaie origin and alleged Mosaie 
recording of its sacrificial legislation. If the basis of that 
legislation proceeded from Moses, and was unfolded in practice, 
we can understand the indefiniteness characterising that prac- 
tice. But if he left the code as it now exists in the Penta- 
tench, a written, prescribed, preeise system—it 1s not easy to see 
how it could haye been so much neglected, even by such as 
were inclined to obey. Thus we observe in relation to the three 
middle books, 

1. If they were left in writing by the legislator himself in 
their present state, why was there so great latitude about the 
persons offering sacrifices, as well as the oficrings themselves ? 
Both are definitely laid down. The appointments of both are 
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expressly referred to God as their author. They are divinely 
prescribed by Moses. If so, they must have been publicly 
recognised and followed. The priesthood had been solemnly 
assigned to the descendants of Aaron. Others were forbidden 
to take upon them the duties belonging to the sacerdotal office. 
Yet we find various persons sacrificing without the Aaronic 
pniests. And what makes the fact more remarkable is, the 
pious had no scruple about presenting such offerings as the 
law prescribed for priests alone. Thus Gideon of the tribe of 
Manasseh built an altar to the Lord in Ophrah, and offered 
a burnt-sacrifice upon it (Judg. vi. 25, 20). Manoah a Danite 
built an altar to the Lord on the top of a rock and offered 
a kid upon it (Judg. xii. 16, 19). Samuel an Ephraimite 
offered sacrifice (1 Sam. x. 8; xvi. 2) ete. Ahithophel the 
Gilonite did the same (2 Sam. xv. 12). When Absalom asks 
leave to go and sacrifice, David makes no objection (2 Sam. 
xv. 7), ete. David himself offered burnt-offerings and peace- 
oflermes before the Lord, and blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord of hosts (2 Sam. vi. 17; xxiv. 24, 25). Elijah built 
an altar on mount Carmel and offered burnt-sacrifice on it 
(1 Kings xvii. 30-33). These instances shew that those best 
acquainted with the divine law and most disposed to obey it— 
judges, kings, and prophets, the guides and teachers of the 
people, offered sacrifices to Jehovah with their own hands. The 
principle qui facit per alin factt per se will not apply to them, 
for the circumstances are such as to preclude it, as in the case 
of Elijah on mount Carmel. 

In relation to the things offered there is similar freedom. 
Thus Samuel took a sucking lamb and offered it for a burnt- 
offering ; whereas the prescribed animals in the law should all 
be a year old at least (1 Sam. vii. 9). The Bethshemites offered 
female beasts for burnt-offerings (1 Sam. vi. 14). And at the 
time of Joash it would appear that the people substituted money 
for the sin and trespass-ollerings (2 Kings xii. 4), ete. 

The same latitude is seen with regard to the place where 
Jehovah should be worshipped. The old law, as far as it related 
fo the sojourn in the wilderness, connected sacrifices with the 
tabernacle and the Aaronie priests. Thus we read in Lev. 
xvin. 38-6, “ What man soever there be of the house of Israel, 
that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat in the camp, or that killeth 
it out of the camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation, to offer an offering unto the 
Lord, before the tabernacle of the Lord, blood shall be imputed 
unto that man; he hath shed blood; and that man shall be cut 
off from among his people. To the end that the children of 
Isracl may bring their sacrifices which they offer in the open 
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field, even that they may bring them unto the Lord, unto the 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation, unto the priest, and 
offer them for peace-offerings unto the Lord; and the priest 
shall sprinkle,” ete. We admit that the chapter from which 
this passage is taken is not older Elohistic, but neither is it 
Jehovistic. Though it was not first written by the Elohist, 
there is no reasen for afirming that the laws it contains are not 
old, even as old as Moses himself. The substance indeed seems 
to be Mosaic, as Bleek has shewn, and even the form except in a 
few places. Its contents are by no means of the later type. 
With some critics we cannot sec in Ex. xx. 24-26 anything 
contrary to the regulation quoted from Lev. xvii: “An altar 
of earth thou shalt make unto ine, and shalt sacrifice thereon 
thy burnt-offermgs and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name, I will 
come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou wilt make 
me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone ; 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it. 
Neither shalt thou go up by steps unto mine altar,” ete. Here 
we understand the writer to say, that altars might be built 
in any place selected by God, for the language is, “in all 
places where I record my name,” thus limiting the locality. 
The words do not unply that altars might be built wherever the 
people pleased ; in several places at once; but that they should 
be erected wherever God chose to pnt his name. Wherever the 
tabernacle should be—according as the camp was shifted in the 
wilderness—there sacrifices should be offered. Understanding 
the passage thus, we cannot assent to the view of Knobel! that 
the older law relating to sacrifices allowed altars to be erected 
in all places of the land at one and the same time; that it per- 
mitted the laity to attend at the altar (Ex. xx. 26); and that the 
prerogatives of Aaron’s sons were not recognised by it ; the first- 
born possessing them (Ex. xxii. 28; xxiv. 5). These places 
hardly furnish valid evidence of what they are adduced to 
support. The old law as well as the Deuteronomic legislation, 
maintained a central place of public worship, at which saerifices 
were to be offered. Wherever the tabernacle was, there only did 
the ancient legislation permit the appointed religions services ; 
while the later legislation abiding by the same idea of unity 
pointed to the temple at Jerusalem, after the tabernacle had been 
superseded by the fixed structure. The three middle books of 
the Pentateuch hold that Jchovah might be worshipped at 
different places successively ; Deuteronomy that he could be 
worshipped only at one place. Keeping in mind thus legis- 
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lation respectg an authorised place of worship, either at the 
tabernacle or temple, let us see whether it was observed ; as 
it would have been without doubt by the more pious of the 
people had it existed in a written code as now. Latitude may 
have been readily practised by the side of the older legisla- 
tion, because the place for worship i it was variable. Good 
men may have seen nothing anuss, or contrary to its split, 
in the existence of sacrificial altars here and there. But had 
the legislation in Deuteronomy existed under the name of 
Moses they could not have mistaken its meaning or violated its 
repeated injunctions ; for if expressly enjoins that the Israelites 
dwelling in their own land should destroy all places profaned by 
heathen worship, and serve Jehovah in the one place Le hnnsclt 
should choose, that is, in Jerusalem. Supposing then the pre- 
cise written legislation of Deuteronomy to have proceeded from 
Moses, observe the prevailing usage of the people in subsequent 
times. In the time of the Judges the people sacrificed at Bethel ; 
where, though the ark of the covenant once was, the tubernacle 
wus not (Judg. xx. 18, 23, 26; xsi. 4). They also sacrificed 
at Bochin (11. 6); and at Mizpeh (Judg. xxi. I-f). Gideon 
built an altar and sacrificed at Ophrah. Manoah sacrificed at 
Zorah ; and Samuel repeatedly offered sacrifices at Ramah, 
Gileal, Bethlehem, Mazpeh, and Bethel, where the tabernacle 
could not alw: ays have bec 1 αὐ the time, for we kuow that it was 
for the most part, if not always, at Jarjath-jearnn, in his div 
(1 Samewu. 2). On the-days“ot Dasaid,. we fuel the mount of 
Vlives (2 Sam. xy. 32), Bethlehem (1 Sam, xx. G), Gilop (2 San. 
cv. 12), Hebron (2 Sam. xv. 7 ete.), and other localities used for 
worship. Saul also binlt altars in different places, and sacrificed 
on them without scruple. In Solomon's tine, the people sacri- 
fieed on Ingh places before the temple was built (i Winesane). 
and these spots continued as recognised stations for the divine 
worship long after the time of Solomon, under the theocratic 
lones Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, 
{ ikings Svs So IOS Neen ON Vaiss τ ee) 
On mount Carmel there had been an altar which Elijah repaired, 
and on which he sacrificed. Such latitude do we find with 
regard to the place of worship ; other positions being freely used 
for that purpose in addition to the main ones where the taber- 
nacle and temple were. 

We beleve that the freedom in question—a freedom affecting 
not merely the place of worship but the persons sacrificig and 
the things offered up—scems incompatible with the assumption of 
our pr esent Pentateuch havi ing been written by Moses. For bow 

could the principal men of the nation, the very teachers of the 
people in sacred things, sanction so great a violation of the divine 
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law, or act themselves in direct opposition to its letter and 
spirit’ The case is intelligible if Moses be regarded as intro- 
ducing various laws in practice, and others in writing, without 
setting forth a written system; leaving it to his successors to 
earry out and extend what he left. The basis thus laid was 
built upon in after times; so that it was differently claborated 
and led to different sacrificial laws. More than one theorv was 
formed, and referred back to Moses. These writers were partly 
correct in tracing back to him who laid a basis for all subse- 
quent sacrificial rites, the variously developed and diversitied 
practices. 

The view now given is in harmony with such expressions of 
the prophets as that the ritual law is the precept of men (Isa. xxix. 
13); and that the Israelites did not offer sacrifices and offerings 
in the wilderness forty years (Amos ν. 25). The older prophets 
generally wudervalue sacrifices and ceremonial rites; shewing 
that the entire law had not then attained that general recog- 
nition or authority which it acquired after the Jehovist and 
Deuteronomist wrote. In the time of the later kings, the preeepts 
contaied im the Pentateuch were more closely ecomphed with, 
as we see from the second book of the Kings and the Chronieles ; 
because the written eode had then appeared in its main features. 
It has been shewn that the legislation of the three middle books 
of the Pentateueh prescribes for the people one plaee of wor- 
ship, viz., at the tabernaele m the wilderness, or the temple in 
Canaan. But it may be said that the latter is not intended. Be 
it so. Our argument does not require it. Granting the law in 
those books does not preseribe for the people, when they should 
take possession of Canaan, one plaee only for public worship, yet 
Deuteronomy enjoins saerifices in one place ; and surely this book 
provides for the settled state of the Israelites in their own terri- 
tory. Nothing is clearer than that the idea of one central place 
for religions worship pervades the whole work. The writer ineul- 
cates it repeatedly. Could Deuteronomy then have been written 
by Moses?’ Was it left by him in its present state, all except 
the close? Then why was it so flagrantly disregarded Why 
were different places used throughout the land for divine worship 
even after the temple was erected ¥ Were they not all illegal, 
save Jerusalem. Undoubtedly they were, aceording to Deute- 
ronomy. Yet pious prophets offer sacrifice on altars elsewhere 
erected ; nor do they ever censure the high places devoted to 
Jehovah’s worship but only those conseerated to idols. Pious 
kings allow the igh places to stand, in which the people burn 
ineense and offer sacritfiee—even kings of Judah who take severe 
measure against all idolatary. How could they be said to do 
right all the days of their lives, τ΄ with a knowledge of Deute- 
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ronomy they allowed any place except the temple to be used for 
worship. And if kings were ignorant of this book, were the 
priests and prophets who instructed them also ignorant of its 
contents ? Could Jehoash who “did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord all his days wherein Jehoiada the priest 
instructed him” quietly allow the people still to ‘“saerifice and 
burn ineense in the high places γ᾿ Could Jehoiada the priest, 
regent during the minority of the young king, suffer the high 
places to remain, contrary to the law of Moses? Could the priests, 
had they even eon inclined to idolatry during the reforms of 
Josiah, have ventured quietly to celebrate the passover at the 
high places, without going to Jerusalem, had the law of Deut- 
eronomy been i existence expressly forbidding itP Surely 
not. We infer, therefore, that this was not illegal. If so, the 
book of Deuteronomy had not been promulgated by Moses in 
writing, any more than the preceding parts of the Pentateuch. 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF JOSHUA. 


I. Contents.—The book of Joshua may be divided into two 
parts, chaps. 1.—xul. and xii.-xxiv; the former containing the 
narrative of the conquest; the latter that of the division of the 
promised land. 

The first chapter begins with the divine appointment of 
Joshua as Moses’s successor, that he might lead the people 
across Jordan to take possession of Canaan. Accordingly he 
prepares the people to pass over, and reminds the two tribes and 
a half of their promise, who pledge their loyalty to him. The 
second chapter contains an account of Joshua’s sending out two 
spies from Shittim where the Israelites were encamped at 
Moses’s death, to Jericho, in which they were received and 
concealed by Rahab, and whence they returned with good news. 
The third and fourth chapters narrate the miraculous passing of 
the whole people over Jordan, whose waters ceased to flow down, 
as soon as the feet of the priests that bore the ark rested in 
them, till all went through the dry channel. Joshua commanded 
twelve men to take twelve stones out of the river as a memortal, 
to carry them with them to their first lodging-place, which they 
did, and set them up at Gilgal. He himself erected a similar 
monument of twelve stones in the midst of Jordan. The know- 
ledge of this wonderful passage struck terror into the kings of 
the Amorites and other Canaanite peoples. At Joshua’s com- 
mand all the people were circumcised; for the rite had been 
neglected during the wandering in the wilderness; on which 
account the place was called Gi/gal. There too they kept a 
passover, and ate of the old corn of the land on the morrow 
after the passover, from which time the manna ceased. We have 
next an account of the taking of Jericho, which was accursed 
with all in it except Rahab and her family. The silver, gold, 
and vessels of brass and iron found there were set apart for the 
treasury of God; but no Israelite was to appropriate anything. 
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Yet Achan coveted and took a costly garment, with shekels of 
silver and gold; on which account Jehovah’s displeasure was 
excited ag ainst the people, and they were smitten at Ai. The 
lot was case It fell on the euilty Achan, who confessed his 
sin and was stoned. The cighth chapter relates how «Ai was 
taken by ambuseade, all its inhabitants destroyed, its king 
hanged on a tree, and the city turned into a heap of ruins for 
ever. Following the prescription in the book of the law of 
Moses, Joshua erceted an altar on mount Ebal, and wrote on the 
stones of which it was built a copy of the law. The collected 
people having placed themselves on the two sides of the ark, 
half of them over against mount Gerizim, and half of them over 
against bal, Joshua read in their hearing all the words of the 
law—the blessings and eursings written in rit. The ninth chapter 
relates how the Gibconites obtained a league with the Israclites 
by cralt. ‘They sent ambassadors to J oshna at Gilgal, pretend- 
ing that they belonged to a distant country. <As the prinees of 
the con eregation swore to them that they should not be mjured, 
they kept their oath, but condemned them to perpetual bondage 
—to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the whole con- 
eregation. In the tenth chapter it is told how, at the imstigation 
of Adoni-zedee, king of Jerusalem, four other kings marehed out 
together against the Gibeonites, who implored in consequence 
the assistance of Joshua. The captain of Israel’s host went up 
therefore from Gilgal, slew the confederate kings at Gibeon, 
and chased them. Many were killed in thew flioht by great 
hailstones that fell from heaven. At Joshua’s command. the 
sun and moon stood still till the Israelites were avenged upon 
their enemies. After conquering seven other kings and subdu- 
ing all the southern part of Canaan, Joshua returned to the 
‘amp at Gilgal. The eleventh chapter speaks of his conquests 
in the northern part of Palestine; and also of both northern 
and southern together, or the occupation of the whole land. 
Ife also extirpated the Anakim. In the twelfth chapter we 
have a list of the conquests which the Israelites made both 
on the east side of Jordan under Moses, and on the west under 
Joshua; to which is appended a lst of the thirty-one kings 
subdued by the latter. When Joshua had become old, he was 
commanded to divide the land for an inheritance among the 
nine and half tribes which had not yet received their posses- 
sions. ‘The parts still unconquered are specified, viz., the south- 
western, where the Philistines chiefly were, and the northern, 
about Lebanon. These however were distributed by lot, be- 
cause Jehovah was about to drive out their mhabitants from 
betore the Israclites. At the mention of the half tribe of 
Manassch, it is remarked that the other half of the tribe had 
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already obtained its portion aieng with Reuben and Gad, from 
Moses. The thirteenth chapter closes with a specification of the 
boundaries of Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe ot Manassch. 
The fourteenth chapter commencing with a statement that the 
tribe of Levi had no separate inheritance, proceeds to shew how 
Caleb obtained Hebron, formerly called Kirjath-arba. The tif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth chapters give a more copious 
account of the inheritances allotted to the tribes. The bound- 
aries of Judah are first stated (chap. xv.) ; then those of Joseph’s 
sons (xvi. xvi). It is remarkable that in the fifteenth chapter 
it is particularly noticed how Caleb got Ifebron, though the 
circumstances had been given in the preceding chapter. So far 
five tribes had received their portions. But seven still remained. 
In the eighteenth chapter we are told how the tabernacle was 
set up at Shiloh ; how Joshua commanded the people to nomi- 
nate men from among them to go through the land and describe 
it, dividing it into seven parts; which they did accordingly. 
The lot and border of Benjamin are specified, from the eleventh 
verse till the end. The nineteenth chapter describes the lots of 
the remaining six tribes and Joshua’s own inheritance, viz., 
Timnath-serah in mount Ephraim, where he built a city and 
dwelt. The twentieth chapter relates how the Israclites by 
Jehovah’s command appointed six free cities of refuge, three on 
each side of Jordan, to which the manslayer might flee and be 
safe from the blood avenger. In the twenty-first chapter it 1s 
mentioned that forty-eight cities were given by lot from among 
the other tribes to the Levites. The chapter closes with the strong 
assertion that, ‘the Lord gave unto Israel αὐ the land which He 
sware to give unto their fathers, ete. And He gave them rest 
round about, according to all that he sware unto their fathers ; 
and there stood not a man of all their enemies before them; the 
Lord delivered all their enemies into their hand,” ete. Lhe twenty- 
second chapter states how Joshua sent home with a blessing the 
two tribes and half who had aecompanied him beyond Jordan. 
On the way to Jordan they built a very large altar, of which 
the children of Israel heard, and prepared to make war upon 
them for promoting idolatry. But on being informed of the 
object for which it was erected, they were satisfied. The 
twenty-third chapter contains Joshua’s exhortation to the as- 
sembled people, before his death. The twenty-fourth chapter 
speaks of another assembly of the tribes at Shechem, at which 
Joshua recounts God’s benefits from the time their ancestor 
Abraham was chosen; renews the covenant between God and 
them, and sets up a great stone as a memorial. The book ter- 
minates with a statement of Joshua’s death and burial, to which 
is appended the circumstance that Joseph’s bones were buried at 
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Sheechem in a piece of ground bought by Jacob, together with 
the death and burial of Soleaear: 

II. Uniry, IxperpenpENcr, Diversiry or THE Boox. — We 
have already seen that the E lohim-doeument began with the 
creation of the world and of man, ending with the. conquest and 
division of Canaan. ‘The scope of it was to shew how the 
Israelites came into possession of the promised land; and there- 
fore it could not but terminate with an account of the oecupa- 
tion of it. We may therefore suppose that the book of Joshua, 
or most of it, formed part of the doeument in question. The 
latter could not have concluded with the death of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiv. 9), but must have shewn the fulfilment of the ancient 
promises and so embraced the time of Joshua. It is also ap- 
parent, that the elnef regulations of Joshua are indicated before- 
hand, and the narrative of his doings presupposed, —ITenee we 
infer, that the book of Joshua was never distinct from the law. 
Being partly ineluded in the Elohim-document, it was never 
nl ate from it. We cannot therefore agree with such as main- 
tain the original independence of Joshua ; though they refer to its 
contents being rounded off and complete in Picmela es, as Well 
as to its peculiar diction, differing, as it is alleged, from that of 
the Pentateuch. 

The unity of the book is stoutly defended by all the erities 
who advocate its independent charaeter, by Koenig, Steudel, and 
Keil. They allege that it is pervaded by one and the same idea ; 
that its parts hang well together, without presenting contradic- 
tious or diserepancies i in the narration of facts and in modes of 
thought and language. Let us examine the contents with the 
view “of ascertainin ο “their unety or diversity. 

1. 1ἃβ conquest an oeenpation of the entire land is ascribed 
to Joshua in xi. 16-23, where we read: “So Joshua took all 
that land, the hills and ll the south eountry, and all the land 
of Gollan and the valley, and the plain, and the mountain 
of Israel, and the valley of the same, even from the mount 
Halak that gocth up to Nei, even unto Baal-gad in the valley 
of Lebanon adler mount nore: : and all their kings he took 
and smote them, and slew them. ..... . So Joshua took the 
whole land, aceording to all that the Lord said unto Moses ; and 
Joshua gave it for an inheritance unto Israel according to their 
divisions S by their tribes” (xi. 16-23; comp. xii. 7, oe 

In contrast with this we read in Joshua xiii. 1-6: “Now 
Joshua was old and stricken in years ; and the Lord said unto 
han, Thou art old and stricken in years, and there remaineth yet 
very mueh land to be possessed. This is the land that yet re- 
mameth: all the borders of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, 
from Sihor which is before Kevpt even unto the borders of 
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Ekron northward, which is counted to the Canaanite: five lords 
of the Philistines, the Gazathites, and the Ashdothites, the Esh- 
kalonites, the Gittites and the Ekronites ; also the Avites: from 
the south, all the land of the Canaanites, and Mearah that is 
beside the Sidonians, unto Aphek, to the borders of the Amor- 
ites; and the land of the Giblites, and all Lebanon, toward the 
sun rising, from Baal-gad under mount Hermon, unto the 
entering into Hamath. All the inhabitants of the hill country 
from Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim, and all the Sidonians, 
them will I drive out from before the children of Israel,’ ete. 
Such is the survey of many places still unconquered. Had the 
latter place referred to an earlier period in Joshua’s life than the 
former, the two might be easily harmonised ; but on the contrary, 
it is expressly stated that Joshua was o/d and stricken in years 
when so inany districts were still unsubdued. No attempt that 
we have seen to harmonise this discrepancy presents any plausi- 
bility. ΚΑῚ believes,! that the solution hes in xi. 23, ‘“ Joshua 
took the whole land, according to all that the Lord said unto 
Moses ;᾽ but we cannot perceive it. Joshua took all the land 
specified in xi. 16, 17, parts of which very land are mentioned 
as untaken in xin. 2, etc. In the one chapter (xi) some places 
are represented as subdued which in the other are still unoccu- 
pied by the conqueror. This is not obviated by saving, that all 
the Canaanites were not smitten at once but only the majority 
of them; such as kept out of the way of Joshua being reserved 
for future extermination agreeably to the divine promises. It is 
not obviated by the assumption, that whereas the whole land 
was to be given to Israel according to promise, Joshua szbstan- 
tially gained possession of it by his victories. Zo conquer and 
not to couguer are more widely separated than this. It is not 
obviated by the assertion that after great campaigns are decided, 
petty wars of detail remain; for seven tribes were still to get 
their territory, shewing how much remained to be taken. 

2. There is a discrepancy between x. 36, 38, x1. 21, and xiv. 
12, xv. 14-17, compared with Judg. 1.10, 11. In the former 
places it is related, that Hebron and Debir were conquered, and 
the Anakim eut off from the mountainous district ; but in the 
latter we see that the Anakim were again oecupying these eities 
and not rooted out till after Joshua’s death. We are unable to 
perceive any proper way of harmonising these places. Hiiver- 
nick thinks? that after Joshua took Hebron and Debir he drove 
back the Anakim to the mountains, without destroying them. 
When Caleb received Hebron from Joshua, the mountain dis- 
trict was not free from these Anakim. They were in possession 
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of strongholds, whenec they could only be dislodged with diffi- 
culty. Not until such places were wrested from them, could it 
be said that they were wholly subdued. Hence a war began 
with three powerful tribes of Anakim, which was carried on 
after Joshua’s death by Caleb and Judah. Thus one conquest 
was partial, leaving room for another which was complete. The 
same view for substance is eiven by Koenig,' who assumes two 
conquests of Ifebron; wlule Stiheln eonjectures that the writer 
speaks generally at Εἰ st, but subsequently enters into details.” 

We cannot approve of such critical shifts. As far as 
lancuage can express it, Joshua’s conquest of Hebron, Debir, 
and fie Anakim was complete. Of Hebron we read ae they 
took it and smote it with the edge of the sword, and the king 
thereof, and all the cities thereof, and all the souls that were 
therem; he left none remaining, aceording to all that he had 
done to Kelon; but destroyed it utterly, and all the souls that 
were therein” (x. 37). The language respecting Debir is simi- 
lar. In hke manner it is said of the Anakim, ‘“ And at that 
time came Joshua, and eut off the Anakims from the mountains, 
from Hebron, from Debir, from Anab, and from all the moun- 
tains of Judah, and from all the mountains of Isracl: Joshua 
destroyed them utterly with their cities. There was none of the 
Anakims left in the land of the children of Israel: only in 
Gaza, in Gath, and in Ashdod, there remained” (x1. 21, 22). 
Surely this implies utter extermination of the Anakim, except 
from the cities specified, and is inconsistent with a partial con- 
quest. It is certainly incompatible with xin. 1-6. The true 
solution of the discrepancies in question les in the faet of dif- 
fercnt doeuments and writers, as Knobel has rightly poset ᾿ 

3. There is also a discrepancy between xu. 10, 12, 16, 21, 23, 
m which verses the kings of Jerusalem, Gezer, Bethel, Megiddo, 
and Dor are said to have been eran by Joshua, tid xv. 63 
according to which Jerusalem remained in the hands of the 
Canaunites. In Judg. 1. 29, Gezer is stated to have been still 
inhabited by the same people; and in Josh. xvii. 12 Dor and 
Meeiddo are said to have been in the same position. After the 
death of ey Bethel was taken by the house of Joseph 
(Jule Ὁ. 23). These texts agree with Joshua xy. 63. 

The reply made to this by various erities, viz. that there is a 
distinction between smiting the kings and taking their cities, 1s 
more Ingenious than satisfactory. Why should the fate of the 
kings be separated from that ‘of the places they rule over ? 
Besides, it is expressly stated that Joshua gave their territory 
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“from Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon even unto the mount 
Halak, that “gocth up to Seir’’ as a possession to be divided 
among the tbe: of Israel; implying that the places they ruled 
over were taken from them. 

4. The ecclesiastical state of the people under Joshua appears 
to have been in accordance with the divine law. There was the 
ark of the covenant, priests, a high priest Kleazar, Levitical cities. 
Cireumcision and the passover were observed. ‘The tabernacle 
was set up, and the whole congregation assembled beside it. The 
Reubenites, Gadites, and half tribe of Manasseh “kept all that 
Moses the servant of the Lord commanded them” (xxi. 2). 
The whole congregation of the children of Israel were indignant 
that av altar had been built by the Reubenites, lest they ould 
turn away from ‘following the Lord.” But in Joshua’s address 
to the people it is said, that idolatry prevailed among them 
(xxiv. 23) > and this is confirmed by what we find in the. period 
of the Judges, in Othniel’s days (iii. 1-11.) A satisfactory reply 
to this has not been furnished by Keil saying that Joshua 
does not speak of gross idolatry, but merely of : such hankeri Ing 
after strange gods as is consistent with the outward legality of 
the ecclesiastical condition in which the Israclites were at’ the 
time. Joshua’s words are, “ Put away the strange gods wlich 
are among you, and τ πὰ your heart unto ave Word God of 
Israel.” Surely this language implies the existence of gross 
idolatry among the people; not a bare hankering after strange 
deities, especially as it is added, ‘and inchne your heart unto 
the Lord God of Israel” (xxiv. 23). Mere individual in- 
stances of disobedience to God’s law do not exhaust its meaning. 
The warm expostulation of the whole congregation with the 
Reubenites and their associates for building an altar mn addition 
to the altar of Jchovah, is inconsistent with the supposition of 
the people having foreign vods among them. Besides, it 1s 
related that the people assembled at Sichem “under an oak that 

was by the sanctuary of the Lord” and “they presented them- 

selyes before God,” implying that the tabernacle and ark were 

there. But we know from xviii. 1 that the tabernacle had 
been remoyed from its former place at Gilgal to Shiloh, where 
it remained for a long period after J oshua’s death {1 επί τη, 
21; iv. 38); and Shechem was a Levitical city of refuge. 

This consistency has sorely puzzled commentators, w ho have 
indulged in all kinds of hypotheses for the purpose of removing 
it. Masius, Michaclis, and others endeavour to shew that in 
xxiv. 26 it is not implied that the sanctuary was at Shechem, 
because the noun ΟἼΡ9 denotes the holy place which Abraham 
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had consecrated to the Lord (Gen. xii. 6, 7). This is nearly the 
sume as Mede’s view of “the sanctuary,” meaning a sort of 
oratory or house of prayer, which the Ephraimites had ereeted— 
the spot being selected because the Lord had appeared there 
to Abraham. That sense of the Hebrew word is contrary to 
usage. Others boldly propose reading Shiloh for Sheehem in the 
first verse of Josh. xxiv., but not in fic thirty-second verse. This 
is entirely unevitical. Others again assume, that Shiloh was not a 
town at the time referred to, but merely the name of the place 
where the tabernacle was erected. If there were no town there, 
Shechem may have been of all the neighbourmg places the 
most convenient for the general assembly of the people ; and, as 
Tlorsley conjectures, the site of the tabernacle might have been 
much nearer to this ancient town of Shechem than the town of 
Shiloh was to the Shechem of Jerome’s time. In opposition 
to this tissue of arbitrary conjectures it is expressly stated in 
auother place, (viii. 33), that the ark was in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. But here again a ready evasion of the dithculty 
oceurs ; and itis arbitrarily assumed that vii. 50-535 is mis- 
placed. Accordingly some transpose the passage most unwar- 
rantably to the end of the eleventh chapter ; others, as Geddes, to 
chapter xvii. 1. Sound criticism rejects all such expedients. 
The only natural method of exposition is to maintain that there 
were differ ent traditions respecting the ark’s resting-places ; 
eiving rise to varying statements in the book of Joshua. 

Such are some of the discrepaneies that appear in the contents 
of the book before us. That they can be harmonised is perhaps 
possible ; but it is very unprobable. 

It has been affirmed, that the discrepancies are owing to mis- 
apprehension of one fact, viz., that there were two distributions 
of territory, the first, of the conquered country im the southern 
half of Palestine ; the second, soine years after, of territory as 
yet only partially subdued, aud which it was expected that the 
tribes would be able, with the help of their nearest neighbours, 
to clear for themselves. Admitting however this fret, we are 
unable to see the magie power ascribed to it in remov ing an 
inmiense body of speci ial and false criticism. Let us sec. ‘The 
alleged second distribution begins at the cightcenth chapter. 
The first 1s noticed in the fourteenth chapter, filth verse. We 
should be glad to know how this twofold distribution of territory 
reconciles xi. 23; “Joshua took the whole land, according to all 
that the Lord said unto Moses,” the whole land being prev viously 
explained as stretching from “the mount Ialak that gocth up to 
Ser, even unto Baal-cad in the valley of lebanon under mount 
Ifermon ” Cxie2G; 17), with “the land that remained to be 
possessed,” yiz., “from Sihor which is before Keypt even unto 
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the borders of Ekron northward” (xiii. 2, 3). Or how does the 
twofold territorial division harmonise the conflicting statements 
already noticed respecting the localities of the tabernacle? It 
is nothing but groundless assertion—this wonderful property 
ascribed to the fact of a double distribution. Discrepancies 
in the book are not cleared away by it, any more than they are 
attributable to a want of perceiving it. 

Diversitics in the manner of conception and expression are 
also observable in Joshua. 

1. In i. 4 the Euphrates is given as the eastern boundary of 
the land; whereas in xiii. 3 ete. the case is quite otherwise. It 15 
uot sufficient to say in answer to this that the boundaries are 
defined with geographical exactness in the latter place, while the 
passage in i. 4 has an oraforical character agreeably to its nature 
as a divine promise, and is more nearly defined by the clause ; 
“all the land of the Hittites.” Surely a divine promise should 
be as specific and definite as any historical statement. If it 
be oratorieally inflated, it so far loses its marks of the divine. 

2. In the historical portion of the work the extirpation of the 
Canaanites is enjoined; and it is rclated in praise of Joshua that 
he effected it as fur as he was able (x. 40; xi. 14, 15) ; while 
in the geographical part it is narrated, without reproach, that 
whole tribes of the Canaanites were not cradicated, but mercly 
compelled to be tributaries ‘comp. xv. 63). 

A difference in the mode of expression is also observable in 
different parts of the work. Thus in some portions the use of 
the noun O2Y fribe prevails, as in m1. 12; 1Vv. 2, 4, 1 τ νι 15. 
10} svi 2 ey oo wxite 75-9; ote. s xxi 4 ov Ls winle 1ἢ 
others 149 predominates, as in xu. Lo, DA iy, Jet xe |, 
D001 exile 1 1 Sime, Oa χα δ. ee, ete. 

Keil tries to account for this difference by making a subtle 
distinction in the meaning of the two words, the former denot- 
ing tribe as a prevailing power, the latter tribe according to its 
gencalogical ramification.’ But both are employed indiserim- 
nately in the same sense, and not according to the distinction 
assumed—a distinction foreign to the writers of the book. 

Again, the historical parts have the rare word rponn in- 
heritance (xi. 23; xii. 7; xviii. 10), which does not appear 
in the geographical sections. Similarly the geograpical por- 
tion has 7 ‘ae Jordan by Jericho, xiii. 82; xvi. 1; xx. 8; 
a mode of expression wanting in the historical. 

Moses is termed servant of Jehovah in the historical sections 


only. 
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Again, in the historical parts occur the words pon 2112 
the priests the Lecvites QU. 8; vin. 33) or simply DYN priests 
(1. 0, 15; vi. 4, 0, ete.) ; but in the geographical sections the 
same persons are termed sous of claron (xxi. 4, 10, 138, 19). 
The former is a Deuteronomistic expression ; the latter Elohistic. 
It is idle to say with Keil that the priests are regarded accord- 
ing to their eenealogical descent, in the twenty. -first chapter, 
while in other places they are viewed with respect to their 
office and position. Such explanations only betray the weak- 
ness of a cause. 

In addition to these linguistic differences, the first or histori- 

cal part of the work has a fulness of expression and harmonious 

rounding of periods, which contrast with the brevity and ocea- 
sional diffic ‘ulty of the second where we find repetitions and 
parenthetic remarks that interrupt and obscure the thread of 
the history. Thus the seventh and eighth verses of the twenty- 
second chapter are parenthetic, interrupting the connection. 
Diversity of contents will not account for such diversity of 
style. 

Lhe preeeding remarks will shew how unrchable is the view 
of those critics who hold the unity of the book. Its rounded 
completeness exists only in imagination; for there are many 
cvidences of the loose coherence of its parts, the fragmentary 
character of its contents, and the difference of sources Ww hich have 
contributed to it.  Discrepant statements, phrases, and style, 
shew too plainly the heterogencous matter from which it has 
been compiled, and the absence of such pervading unity as 
characterises a complete mastery of materials. [{ is impossible 
for any impartial critic to defend with success cither the in- 
depe dence or unity of the work. Those in whom the apolo- 
getic feeling pr edominates may try to shew both; as Haver- 
nick and Keil have done. Who can believe in the unity, when 
vill. 30-39 disturbs the connexion—(for before the first divi- 
sion of land the Israclites had not penetrated as far as Ebal 
aud Gerizim, but had got no farther than the district of Gibeon, 
x. 41)—and occupies ἃ wrong place : ? Or who can believe in the 
alleged unity, when xv. 45- 17 is opposed to xin. 1-6; for it is 
plainly implied in the former place that Ekron, Ashdod, and 
Gaza had been conquered by the Israclites, especially as the 
sixty-third verse gives what Judah could not subdue, whereas 
in the latter, 1} Pron and other Philistine cities, ΑΙ ΩΣ Aska- 
Jon, Gath, we counted to the Canaanites and regarded in the 
same) Tight as they, @e¢., as still unconquered, agrecing with 
Oran tg 
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III. Sources anp Autnorsnie.—The Elohist is again visible, 
as the following sections shew :— 


iv. 15-17, 19. 

vy. 10-12. 

xu. 15-33. 

xiv. 1-5. 

xy. ]-13; 20-44; 48-62. 
xvi. 1-9. 

xvi. 1-10. 

τ. 2 Les. 
ΝΙΝ; 

xxi. 1-40. 

xxu. 9-11; 13-15, 2], 50-33 a. 


In most places, however, the Deuteronomist appears, as the 
manner of thinking and expression shews. A comparison with 
Deuteronomy is the best mode of making this faet palpable to 
the reader. 

Doty officers i. 10; iii. 2; viii. 33; xxiii. 2; comp. Deut. 
ile πτι bees ks Wo Oho Si πε τα θε pin =i 
ieee comp. Deut. 1v..04 + ρον γι 21 val. ΟΣ oI x, 26; 
pwn i. 14; iv. 12; comp. Ex. xiii. 18; Judg. vu. 11; ma 
mam vi. 24; ix. 23; compare Deut. xxiii. 19. 776 angel of 
Jehovah is identical with Jehorah himself, v. 13, ete., vi. 2. 
The entire annihilation of the Canaanites 1s emphatically 
enjoined, and the verb ΓΙ frequently apphed, i. 10; vin. 
263) 1s, 1 ον se 2S vo: 40; Xi 33 an. δὲ. compare Deut 
᾿ ΡΟ vite 2 xe τ NR er ill oo es: 90, οὐ Nye: 
comp. Deut. 11.3; 1. 84; xxvill. 59; p35 or oon ΕἾ Π2 
ὙΠ eto ΝΕ lO, be Vivo eS 5. 3: comp. Deut. 
xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9; DDD [2 x. 12; 
comp. Deut. 1. 31 ; mw 115; xii. 6; comp. Deut. u1. 5, 9, 


1 10: ete ΤΣ ἼΔΩ 1 τού Deut. Sv. στιν: 
xxviil. 1, 15; xxxii. 46.1 Whole passages appear which agree 
in a great degree verbally with Deuteronomy. Thus we read in 
vill. 30-35, “Then Joshua built an altar unto the Lord God of 
Isracl in mount Ebal; as Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
manded the children of Israel, as it is written in the book of the 
law of Moses, an altar of whole stones, over which no man hath 
lift wp any iron: and they offered thereon burnt-ofterigs unto 
the Lord, and sacrificed peace-offerings. And he wrote there 


1 See Stahelin Kritische Untersuchungen, τι. s. w. p. 86 et seqq. 
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upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he wrote in 
the presenee of the children of Israel. And all Israel, and 
their elders and officers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
ark, and on that side before the priests the Levites, which bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, as well the stranger as he 
that was born among them: half of them over against mount 
Gerizim, and half of them over against mount Ebal; as Moses 
the servant of the Lord had commanded before, that they should 
bless the people of Israel. And afterward he read all the words 
of the law, the blessines and ecursings, according to all that is 
written in the book of the law. There was not a word of all 
that Moses commanded which Joshua read not before all the 
congregation of Israel, with the women and the little ones, and 
the strangers that were conversant among them.” Here is 
related the fulfilment of the command given in Deut. xxvi.: 
“Therefore it shall be, when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye 
shall set up these stones, which I ον you fis day, in 
mount Ebal, and thou shalt plaister them with plaister. And 
there shalt thou build an altar unto the Lord thy God, an altar 
of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. 
Thou shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of whole stones, 
and thou shalt offer burnt-offerings thereon unto the Lord thy 
God. And thou shalt offer peace- offers ings and shalt eat there, 
and rejoice before the Lord thy God. “And tee shalt write 
upon the stones all the words of this law very plainly.” The 
whole twenty-cighth chapter of Deuteronomy should also be 
collated with the - passage before us. 

In like manner, the commencement of Joshua (i. 1-9) is 
almost verbally the same as passages in Deuteronomy. 


‘very place that the sole of your foot Every plaee whereon the soles of your 
shall tread upon, that have I given unto feet shall tread, shall be your's: from the 
you, as I said unto Moses. From the — wilderness and Lebanon, trom the river, 
wilderness and this Lebanon, even unto — the river Euphrates, even unto the utter- 
the great river, the river Euphrates, all most sea, shall your coast be. There 
the land of the Hittites, and unto the — shall no man be able to stand before you: 
great sca toward the going down of the — for the Lord your God shall Jay the fear 
sun, shall be your coast. There shall not οἵ you, ete. 
any man be able to stand before thee all And the Lord, he it is that duth go be- 
the days of thy hfe: as Τ was with Moses, — fore thee; he will be with thee, he will 
so will Tbe with thee: I will not fail ποῖ fail thee, neither forsake thee: fear 
thee nor forsake thee, Be strong and of not, neither be dismayed. Be strong and 
a good courage : for unto this people — of a good courage: for thou must go with 
shalt thou divide for an inheritance the this people unto the land which the Lord 
land which I sware unto their fathers ἢ hath sworn unto their fathers to give 
give them (i. 3-6). them; and thon shalt cause them to im- 

herit it (Deut. xi, 24, ete. ; xxxi. 7, 8). 


The Lord your God, he is God in The Lord, he is God in heaven above, 
heaven above, and in the earth beneath ἀπά upon the earth beneath (Deut. 
Gi 11s: iv. 39). 
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Only unto the tribe of Levi he gave 
none inheritance; the sacrifices of the 
Lord God of Israel made by fire are their 
inheritance, as he said unto them (xiii. 
14). 


And as soon as the sun was down 
Joshua commanded that they should take 
his carcase down from the tree, and cast 
it at the entering of the gate of the city, 
and raise thereon a ereat heap of stones 
(vin. 29). ** And it came tu pass at the 
time οἵ the going down of the sun that 
Joshua commanded and they took them 
down off the trees, and cast them into the 
cave wherein they had been lid, ete. 


{ΠΣ ΤΠ: 


Nevertheless iny brethren that went 
up with me made the heart of the people 
melt: but I wholly followed the Lord my 
God (xiv. 8. ᾿ 


Until the Lord have given your 
brethren rest, as he hath given you, and 
they also have possessed the land which 
the Lord your God giycth them: then ye 
shall return unto the land of your pos- 
session and enjoy it, which Moses, the 
Lord's servant, gave you on this side 
Jordan, toward the sun-rising (i. 14), 


For the Lord fought for Tsrael (x. 14). 
Because the Lord God of Israel fought 
for Israel (x. 42). 


And the coast of Og king of Bashan, 
which was of the remnant of the giants, 
that dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei 
(xii. 4). 


Therefore shall they have no inherit- 
anee among their brethren: the Lord is 
their inherittanee, as he hath said unto 
them (Deut. xviii. 2). 


His body shall not remain all nieht 
upon the tree, but thou shalt i im any Wine 
bury him that day (Deut. xxi. 23). 


And the officers shall speak further 
unto the people, and they shall say, What 
man is there that is fearful and faint- 
hearted?) Let him e@o and returu unto 
his house, Jest his brethren’s heart faint, 
as well as his heart (Deut. xx. 8). 


Until the Lord have given rest unto 
your brethren, as well as unto you, and 
until they also possess the land whieh the 
Lord your God hath given them beyond 
Jordan; and then shall ye return every 
man unto his possession which I have 
given you (Deut. i, 20). 


For the Lord your God, be shall fight 
for you (Deut. i. 22). 


And all Bashan, unto Salchah and 
Fdrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in 
Bashan Fer only Og king of Bashan 
remained of the remnant of giants (Deut. 
in. 10,411). 


In consequence of these and other phenomena, the present 


form of Joshua may be 588] 
manner and style are 


D 


ioned to the Deuteronomiust. 
seen in the book. 


His 


Like the Jehovist he 


is full and diffuse, especially where a hortatory tone is adopted, 


as in 1. I-9, the ‘basis of which however is Jehovistie. 
vill. 30-385 seems to be entirely his. 
rather worked upon the Jehovist, as in 1. 16-18 ; 


Chap. 
In other parts he has 
1 At Weg EN 


and perhaps x. 12-15, whieh the Jehovist got from the book of 


Jashar. 


Taking the two parts of the whole book, the Deuteronomist 


appears 


more in the first than the seeond. 


Jn addition to the 


Jehovist whose narrative is the ehief basis of 1. 1 - χη]. I4, he 
appears pretty plainly here; the diction being uniform and the 
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succession of events tolerably clear. Few traces of the Elohim- 
document are pereeptible, except those already specified. 

Ilere it nay occur to some, that there is a gap in the Elohim- 
document, perfeetly unaecountable, and sufhcient to destroy the 
Very ‘dad of such a writing. In Deuteronomy xxxiv. 1-9, 
there is an account of Moses’s death, which is the last trace of 
the document till Joshua iv. 15-17. What a strange ecounee- 
tion is here?’ Moses died on mount Nebo; priests are com- 
manded by Joshua to come up out of Jordan. Thus with a 
sudden and violent leap the old Elohist magically transports the 
people of Isracl, who were above 600,000, with their women 
ehildren and cattle, to the middle of the Jordan. At vy. 10-12, 
the next pieee of the Elolust, the people are in the camp at 
Gilgal, where the passover is celebrated. Is it supposable 
then that any rational writer would have passed over all other 
events exeept these?! To this we may reply, that the histo- 
rical in the Elohist is exceedingly brief. Whether he really 
passecL over these wonderful events in silence we eannot eer- 
tainly affirm; but if he did, it is probable that they did not 
seem so nuraculous to him as they appeared toa later age. Hf 
he did not, his notices must have been considered imper fect by 
succeeding generations, after the miraculous had gathered about 
them ; and “they were therefore suppressed to kee way tor 
later and wonderful views of them. Nothing positive can now 
be said of the Elohist’s being without a desert iption of Canaan’s 
conquest ; for the Deuteronomist may have had the know ΟΝ 
of it frou other sources which he preferred. The absurdities 
therefore which [Χο] supposes the assumption of an Elohim- 
document to lead to, beeause it betrays sueh remarkable omis- 
sions, exist in his own idea. He should have known that its 
history is brief. 

From xin. 15 and onward, evidenees of the Elohist are clearer 
and more numerous. But he has been handled very freely ; a 
later writer or writers mixing up their own matter with his, 
adding, eliminating, or abridging. ti Svar, S201 is rele ie 
that Jeslan sent ait three men from each of the seven tribes 
survey the land and bring back the deseription in a book. cw 
cordmely the messengers passed through the territory still un- 
00 eupied, and “described it by cities into seven parts in a book.” 
Ilere a geographical document is said to have been used. That 
it was exactly of the nature and extent whieh the descriptions 
of the territories allotted to the tribes in the present book of 
Joshua point out, is quite improbi ible. = The Elohim-doeument 
did not contain all that was in it, as the notices of the catalogue 


1 Keil, Commentar ueber das Buch Josua, Einleitung, p. xxvii. et seqq. 
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became vague aud scanty from Issachar (xix. 28); and in reeard 
to both Zebulun and Issachar, the borders are reckoned ac- 
cording to cities whose situation can be determined but imper- 
fectly. In 1 Chron. iv. 28-30 is a list of the places belonging 
to Simeon not taken from that in Joshua xix. 1, ete. The same 
remark apples to the list of the Levitical cities in 1 Chron. vi. 
39-66, compared with Joshua xxi. There were different copies 
of the original document, some older, others younger, presenting 
varieties. None per haps preserved the exact primitive descrip- 
tion. We know that some cities are not mentioned—ex. gr. 
Bethlehem is wanting in xy. 33-35. But we need not dwell 
on the point, because the compiler of the book drew mainly 
from the Hst incorporated into the Elohim-document. Chap. 
xiv. 6-15, is a Deuteronomistic insertion. 

Does the Jehovah- document appear in the book? According 
to Stahelin the Jehovist was the compiler of the whole, w ho, 
incorporating his materials with the Elohim-document and 
working upon it, produced what is now called the book of 
Joshua! It cannot be denied that there is considerable resem- 
blanee between the Jehovist and Deuteronomist ; but that they 
are identical cannot be shewn. Enough of difference exists 
between them to prove, that the one was posterior to the other. 
Yet we may readily discover traces of the Jehovist in addition 
to the Elohist in the book. The twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
chapters bear the plainest marks of the Jehovist, except the 
concluding verses of the last. Nor is he absent from other 
places, as from the twenty-first chapter, though the Elohist is 
chiefly in it. In chaps. τ. 13-vi. 1, he also appears, and in x1Vv. 

= ite 

To these observations it may be added, that in the historical 
sections we find the officers and judges on every important oc- 
sasion, Who formed a kind of aristocracy, and had attained to the 
dignity they enjoyed by their personal qualities. This political 
arrangement is a part of the later legislation contamed in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest legislation, as found in the Elohist, 
speaks of heads of houses, of fathers, and elders, ie., the first-born 
of the family. But the Jchovist and Deuteronomist recoenise 
official persons W ho attained to their pre-eminence by choice. 
They speak of Shoferim as well as Shophtim. As the kingly 
power increased, the heads of the tribes, who in the original 
constitution under Moses and Joshua possessed large executive 
ower, being in great measure irresponsible rulers, were pushed 
into the back evound ; . and the Shotertm and Shophtim became 
prominent. The latter were foreign to the time of Moses and 


1 Kritische Untersuchungen, ἃ. s. w. p. 9£ et seqq. 
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Joshua; under both of whom the Hebrew constitution was the 
same. In consequence of the epee a the book speaks 
of the heads of the fathers of the tribes (xiv. 1; xxi. 1), who are 
also termed princes (xv. +; xxn. I4, 32); but this is incon- 
sistent with other parts not Elohistic; although it corresponds 
to the circumstances of the people in the time of Joshua himself, 
If then traces of the Deuteronomist, Elohist, and Jchovist 
are visible in the werk, how did it receive its present shape ? 
Did the Denteronomist compose it, or was he in a manner the 
redactor ¥ The book existed in ἐπ ἔταξε before the Deutero- 
nomist as a part of the combined Elohistic and Jchovistic 
documents. We have already seen that the Elohim-document 
reached down to the taking possession of the land of promise. 
‘To it belonged the account of burying Joseph’s bones m Pales- 
tine (Josh. xxiv. 82). We believe that the rcdactor had acted 
very freely with the part of the narrative following Moses’s 
death. Certainly both were united by him before the time of 
the Deuteronomist, who took and employed the existing account 
in his own manner, inserting pieces here and there, and acting 
independently according to his custom. He was therefore the 
final redactor of the present work rather than its author, the 
greater part existing before his time. It is true that strong 
marks of his manner and style appear, especially im the first 
part; but not so much in the substance as the expression. 
Knobel treats the composition of Joshua in the same way as 
that of the preceding books. Besides the Elohist he tinds 
copious traces of the doeuments he calls the Right-book and 
War-book, and but a few fraginents of the Jehovist and Deu- 
teronomist. The last two, hower er, nearly disappear as authors 
beneath his eritieal procedure. Webclieve that most of what 
is assigned to the War-book belongs to the Jehovist ; while the 
greater portion of his book of Jushar is the junior Elohist’s, 
worked up by the Jehovist with his own document. Inobel 
has unwarrantably robbed the Deuteronomist of his due, as he 
has done to the Jchovist. .As the Deuteronomist had the com- 
bined Klohist and Jehovist before hin, and stood nearer the 
latter in time, he resembled him the more. References in places 
of Joshua to the first four books of the Pentateuch are natural 
only because the former is a continuation of the latter—such as 
Josh. xxiii. 13 and Num. xxxiit. 55; Josh. ii. 9 and Ex. xxiii. 
27. The remark that oe was divinely approved in the sight 
of Israel (Josh. m1. 7; iv. 14, 2-4) reminds the reader ot “ix 
xiv. 31, with which one may be compared Num. xvi. 28. dosh. 
.. 13, 16 refers to Ex. xv. 8; Josh. iii. 5 tox. xix. 11. Josh. 
v. “1 alleles to Kx. in. 5, ἘΠῚ Josh. xiv. 6-11 to Num. xi1., Ἔν. 


Joshua is termed Moses’s MID i te eis TN eNO: Joan 
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iv. 6, 7, 21 reminds of Ex. xii. 14. Josh. v. 1 speaks of the 
Canaanites by the sea, which expression oceurs only in Num. 
xii, 29. Josh. v. 13 alludes to Num. ΧΧΊΙ. Zoe —SOSh νι .50 
resembles Num. xiv. 18, ete. Josh. x. 41 may be compared 
witli Hix Aa oJ Oslics: Or with nee xxi. 34; Josh. ix. 10 
with Num. xxi. 21,°33, τ Josh. xi 20 may be compared 
With ΠΡ is. ΤΣ Sia in-vosh, a Re occurs only in Gen. 
Χο 1 παν ὩΣ οἰὸς, xa, “Conmpare 100 gale xxiv. 12 with Ex. 
xxii. 28. Such are the principal correspondences between the 
writer of Joshua and Jehovistie sections in the first four books 
of the Pentateuch. 

We meet of course with the sane kind of correspondences be- 
tween the writer of Joshua and the Elohists, older and jenior. 
hus the rare expression DYE equipped Josh. 1. 14; 1v. 12, 
oceurs 1n Ex. xin. 18. δὰ 

After such general agreement of language im the book before 
us with the Pentateuch, especially with the Jchovist, the ex- 
pressions and forms of words which are said to be peculiar 
cannot render a different time and author probable any farther 
than they shew the Deuteronomist to be later than the Elohist 
and Jehovist, the writer of Deuteronomy and redactor of 
Joshua possessing the documents that constitute the body of the 
first four books, and using their sueeeeding parts as a literary 
man might be supposed to do. It is incorrect to say, that the 
book of Joshua is distinguished from the Pentateuch by a 
pecuhar phraseology. It should be properly compared with 
Deuteronomy, next with the Jehovist, and lastly with the 
Elohist ; the resemblance becoming faimter the farther we recede 
from ate ace of the Deuteronomist himself, unless there be a 
counteracting element. Every critic will expect to find a few 
expressions and word-forms unknown to the Pentateuch and 
pecuhar to the book of Joshua itself; but not so many as to 
detract materially from that gezeral likeness which cannot be 
denied. The following have been poimted out as unknown 
to the Pentateuch ; “the orthography of JAN twenty-six 


times, mstead of ay eleven times in the Pentateuch ; a 
or ἈΝᾺ Jia Osh sited. 2 ae 30, 31 instcad of Ὁ or 

'y nade NU Sk Sie 3-3 Deut. ot ΤῸ: 15. sap Josh. 
xxiv. 19 for Nop ΣΧ hh πατοῦν ce 1) τ ae. Ὡς 
Vai lox WN Wot ai. ds) for 1d Tae oc Ges 1151» 0; 
ἜΣ ἽΝ iii. 11, 13; treasure of the house of Jehovah, vi. 


19, 245 the heart melted and there was no more spirit ge one, iu. ll; 
v. 1; the heart melted and became as water, vi. ὃ On the tier 


1 See Keil’s Commentar, Kinleit., pp. xxvii., xxvill.; and his Eimleitnng, p. (44. 
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hand, archaisms belonging to the Pentateuch are said to be 
wanting In Joshua, because they had disappeared in the progress 
ot the language. Thus SW for NT, oun for MPN are not 
found. It is a remarkable idiom of the Pentatench that NW 
is of the common gender. It is not however peculiar to those 
books ; for 1¢ also oceurs in 1 Kings xvi. lo; Job xxxi. LL; Is. 
xxx. 33, where it is wrongly pointed and should be $37 The 
Pentateuch has the femmine NV as well as NI, shewing that 
even then NY was geome out of use as a femimiuine. renee the 
absence of it in J oshua proves nothing. The pronominal form 


ΝΠ ean scareely be called an archaism. It occurs in the 


Pentateuch alone ; but by is also found in 1 Chron. xx. ὃ, 

IV. Dare.—Very few notices directly bearing on the date of 
the book are found in itself, We rely on the contents and 
eolourmg for the date assigned. This is so pressingly felt by 
Ilerzfeld,! that although attributing the composition of the 
work to Samuel, he considers the Levitieal and Deuteronomistie 
matter in it as the addition of a redactor in the time of the 
exile—a hypothesis both arbitrary and clumsy. 

liaving already determined the time of the Deuteronomist, 
viz, the reign of “Manasseh, the time of the book before us is of 
course the same. Of later diction there are various evidences i 
the work ; though there are no such chaldaisms as would refer it 
to the tine of the captivity. Thus τ νει 


occurring no where else, belongs to the later Hebrew. So also 
Ξ 33) axu. 8, which is found in 2 Chron. i. 11, and Eccles. v. 
IS; νι. Ὁ. DSN for DAMN Josh. xxim. 15; Ezek. Ἐ ἘΠῚ 16) 
CEs? ΤΙΝ tor FAN JOS. Mite ls νη 710; εἰς latter characte- 
vismg the age of Jeremiah and eontemporary writers (comp. 
2 pan, xxiv. 2f). The last two are called archaisms by 
Ifaverick and Keil, without the shehest authority. “O31 Josh. 
xiv. Sis an ulramaean form, not an archaism, as [ΚΟ] asserts. 
Doth Gesenius and Ewald call it Avamacan, and not the earliest 
form retamed by the Chaldee. The use of the article as a 
relative pronoun with verbs, representing either the subject or 
the object is also a mark of the later age of Hebrew, Josh. x. 24; 
1 Chron. xxix. 17; xxvi. 285 2 Chron. xxiv. 0; Ezra ||... 0. 
χὴν . Pints 5.10 parallel in Genesis, τ Keil asserts? 
quotine xvi. 21, 23, ete. because the article in all stages of the 
language was employed with a participle, and the “examples 


Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 287. 


* Gesen, Lehrgebaude, p. 432; wall, Lehrbuch der Tebraischen Sprache. p. 276, 
fifth edition, 3 Kinleitung, p. 100. 
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adduced are of participles, which is aside from the point. It 
was from the use of the article as a relative before participles 
that its employment for the same purpose with verbs, was derived. 


‘YA to conduct a thing prosperously, Josh. i. 7, 8 : 2 hongs 
AVIS (4 eres. 2s Prov. Nye. liv xe 2 ethic prover: no 
dog moved his tongue against Israel”? (Ex. xi. 7) occurs in an 


abbreviated form, without 352 doy, Shewing a later time; for 
proverbs are abridged in the course of use. Let us now see 
whether any thing in the book is opposed to the date already 
established. 

In xv. 63 we read: “As for the Jebusites the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could not drive them out: but 
the Jebusites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem unto 
this day.” On comparing these words with 2 Sam. ν. 6-9, where 
it is related that David took from the Jebusites the strong hold 
of Zion, it has been inferred that the book was written πὸ 
David’s seventh year. It is clear that some one betore David 
sperks in Josh. xv. 683; but this shews nothing more than that 
another document was used there. In xvi. 10 the Canaanites ure 
said to have still dwelt in Gezer, a town which was destroved in 
Solomon’s reign (1 Kings ix. 10). Here again the passage has 
reference only to the age of a certain document, not to the age of 
the compiler of Joshua. It has also been supposed, {1 115 τ 
that the place for the temple was uot vet chosen, as it was im 
David’s reign, because of the words, “in the place which Ie (Je- 
hovah) should choose.” But the connexion shews that the tune 
of Joshua regulates the nature of the words, not that of the writer 
of the book. In the days of Joshua the place for God’s house 
was still to be chosen. This was not so in the time of the 
writer himself, as we gather from another place where his 
stand- -point in Joshua’s day is ignored, viz, xx1--9-1). Here 
all the cities belonging to the “priestly division of Kohath’s 
family are in the ‘tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and ΤΩΣ 
Surely this imphes that the centre of religious worship w 
then at Jerusalem, where the priests could attend econy ΠΣ 
as their duties demanded. Such distribution, before the temple 
was erected at Jerusalem, is inconceivable. Why have the 
family of Kohath no cities in Ephraim, i which the tabernacle 
stood when Joshua was alive’ W hy are they contined to 
the two or three tribes nearest to Jerusalem’ ‘To this no 
answer can be given by such as suppose the distribution 1 
question to la taken place i in the time of Joshua, or before 
the temple was built. It evidently presupposes the services of 
religion to be at Jerusalem ; atter Judah and Benjamin had be- 
come an independent kingdom. Those who think that the 
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Almighty interfered in this matter because the lot was used, will 
of course explain the arrangement as having been made under 
Mis immediate direction, with a distinct reference to future cir- 
cumstances. But the Omniscient one has established general 
laws, with which he does not interfere on any occasion which 
the superstitious fecling of Jus creatures may wish. It has been 
thought by some critics that the quotation from the book of 
Jashi wv points to a period after David (x. 13 compared with 
2Sam.i. 18). We must acknowledge, however, that this argu- 
ment is very uncertain ; for the collection of songs of which that 
anthology consisted may have existed in part before David 
inserted in it his elegy on Saul and Jonathan. Nor ean we rely 
on the fact of the appellations Jerusalem (x. 1) and mountains of 
Israel (NI. 16, 21) first appearmg in David's day. The langnage 
in vi. 26 where Joshua pronounces a eurse on him who should 
rebuild Jericho, corresponds to the time of Ahab, “e., 925 Bc. 
Hiel the Bethclite built Jericho im the reign of that king ; and 
two sons of his died in consequence of the curse. So it is related 
in 1 Kines xvi. 84. The accidental death of two sons reminded 
the writer of the Kings of an old tradition respecting Joshua’s 
civsine the rebuilder of Jericho; whence a propheey was put 
into the mouth of Israel's captain. The prophetic curse was 
subsequent to the death of ΠΟΙᾺ offspring. 

Alter this discussion it is scareely necessary to shew that 
Joshua himself did not write the book. The following areu- 
ments refute that notion :— 

1 πὸ: PHiAse 10: Wiis day (vcd 3 Wa OG V1. 20 Ὑ 0: Nan 
20; Cle AN τ Too ai le SV. Oo sexe τίη; 

3, 17; xxi. 8, 9) proves that the book did not appear contem- 
pon ameously with the oceurrences deseribed. Some interval of 
time is implied in it, probably not less than thirty years. 1 
is not 111 opposition to thistthap οι Tsrel 

‘even unto this day” (vi. 25), becanse the Jehovist used older 
es It as true that we find the first person plural ve in 
chap. v. 1; but the reading of the Avi is they, and is confirmed 
by the LXX. and ¥ ulgate, the Targum of Jonathan, the Syriac 


and Arabic, and τς MSS. pray the original reading 
beeame ay by some mistake in course of time. Us in v. 6 
must have arisen in the same manner. Various MSS. of Ken- 
nicott and De Rossi, with the Syriac and Arabic, read pn? 
instead of ὟΣ 


2. Some transactions recorded in the work oceurred after 
Joshua’s death. Thus the taking of Hebron by Caleb, and of 
Debir or Kirjath-sepher by Othnicl (xv. 13-17) was subsequent 
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to that event (comp. Judg. 1. 9-15). Lueshem also was taken by 
the Danites (xix. 47) after the decease of Joshua. 

How long after Joshua the work appeared may be inferred 
from its composition and style. It could not have been written 
soon after by one of the elders who survived Joshua, as Keil 
assuines,! for the places on which he relies for confirmation do 
not bear him out. The first person plural ze in y. 1, 6, does 
not prove that the writer was one of the Israelites that erossed 
the Jordan with Joshua, as has been already stated ; neither does 

25 imply that Rahab was still alive when the book was 
written. If there were nothing else, the account of the two 
monuments in chapter iv., and the narrative of A1’s capture 
suffice to prove a very considerable space of time between the 
occurrence of the events and the composition of the book, during 
which traditional elements beeame incorporated with the history. 
The monument consisting of twelve stones set up by Joshua in 
the middle of Jordan, where they could not be seen for the 
stream; and the similar memorial of passing the Jordan erected 
at Gilgal, appear to have arisen out of one and the same in the 
progress of oral transmission, especially as it is said the stones in 
the river remained unto this day (Gv. 9). There 1s also an indis- 
tinctness as well as obseurity in the whole narrative that points 
to a much later period, especially in the eleventh verse compared 
with 15-18 verses of the same chapter; for the former reads, 
“And it eame to pass when all the people were clean passed 
over, that the ark of the Lord passed over, and the priests, in 
the presence of the people :” while the latter apparently resumes 
the narrative at a prior point, “And the Lord spake unto 
Joshua, saying, Command the priests that bear the ark of the 
testimony, that they come up out of Jordan,” ete. As to the 
capture of Ai, two accounts have been mixed up together, so 
that two ambuseades appear consisting of 30,000 and 5,000 
men respectively ; the latter being the true number of the oul 
ambuseade that was. And the etymology? of Gilgal (v. 9) 
likewise disproves any composition of the book near to Joshua’s 
time ; for it is Jehovistie and ineorrect. The word means cire/e, 
district, without reference to the Israclites being reproached by 
the Egyptians on account of the mte of cireumeision. It is 
superfluous at the present day to argue that, as Joshua is said to 
have written an account of the transactions ‘in the book of the 
law of God,’’ ὧο., the words he had then uttered and the cove- 
nant into which the people had entered, (xxiv. 26), he who did 
so would also record the events in whieh he had performed a 
leading part. The Deutcronomist follows the same method in 


1 Einleitung, p. 151. 2 See bleck’s Emleitung, p. 313 et seqq. 
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Joshua as in Deuteronomy, 7.c., he represents Joshua as wrtling } 
just as he had set forth ‘Moses as w riting the body of laws in 
Deuter onomy. 

V. TDisroriean CHARACTER AND CREDIBILITY.—The historical 
character and eredibility of the book can be properly judged 
only by the nature of its contents. That Joshua led the Isracl- 
ites into the promised land after the death of Moses; that he 
conquered a great part of the territory belonging to the Ca- 
naanites, and (istailntee it among the various ‘tribes ; that the 
tabernacle was set up at Gilgal ani Shiloh; and that there were 
two distributions of territory, the former ef the conquered parts 
in the southern half of Palestine, and the second of other ter- 
ritory, cannot be disbelieved. The events recorded in the book 
must have taken place. Whether they always happened én the 
manner described is another question. The traditional and 
mythieal are pereeptible. Ifence we consider the contents un- 
historieal tz part. This is exemplified in the method by which 
it is said the people crossed the Jordan. As the fect of the 
priests that bare the ark were dipped in the water, the flood 
divided, so that there was dry ground in the midst of the river 
on which the priests stood, till all the people had passed over 
dryshod. As soon as the soles of the priests’ feet touched the 
dry Jand on the brink of the river, the waters returned to their 
former place and overflowed all their banks as before. Tere a 
miracle is made out of a natural event; for an army could pass 
over the fords of Jordan withont mueh diffienlty, apart from 
any marvellous mterierence of Jehovah. Dayid’s and Absalom’s 
troops crossed it, as we read in 2 Sam. xvit., xix, where neither 
difficulty nor miracle is hinted at. So also Judas Maceabcus 
erossed it. The description has been moulded after the crossing 
of the RedSea. The priestly clement is prominent in it; for it is 
the presence of the ark and the priests which divides the flood. 
It will be observed too, that there were twelve stones set up 
by Joshua in the mille of the river, in addition to the twelve 
which were to be erected at Gilgal for a monument. According 
to the words (iv. δ). these athens stones were plaeed in the bed of 
the river while the twelve men selected from the tribes were 
carrying: the first twelve out of the river, and while the priests 
were still standing in it (verse 10). The objeet of this second 
memoriil is to nxt ΤῊΝ the priestly miracle; for it is said that 
the latter twelve stones were crected “in ‘hic place where the 
tect of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant stood.” 
Tt is even stated that they remained there “unto this day.” 
Well might ILorsley ask, “Vor what purpose were the stones 
erected where they would be invisible; and by what means were 
they secured against the iumpetuosity of the stream?’ and 
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regard the ninth verse as an interpolation, which is most un- 
eritical.|. The whole description of the passage across the Jor- 
dan is unhistorical and legendary. All that is certain is, that 
the people under Joshua’s leadership forded the Jordan, as 
David’s troops afterwards did. The mode in which the city of 
Jericho was taken by the Israelites is a legend dressed out in 
the same miraculous way, and repres esented as the immediate 
effect of Jehovah’s interference. Seven trumpets were blown 
(though the law preseribes but two) because the writer represents 
the city as compassed about seven days, and seven times on the 
seventh day. ‘ And it came to pass at the seventh time, when 
the priests blew with the trumpets, Joshua said unto the people, 
Shout! for the Lord hath given you the city ..... . And it 
came to pass when the people heard the sound of the trumpet, 
and the people shouted with a great shout, that the wall fell 
down flat, so that the people went up into the city, every nan 
straight hefove him, and they took the city” (v1. 16, alt) ames ἃ 

are not informed in what wi iy the Israclites really stormed the 
eity ; but it was probably im their usual mode—viz. , by enclosing 
the enciny or their fortifications in a circle, and rile pulling 
down upon them their own buildings. One thing is very hkely 
viz., that a large army hke that of Israel would have been able 
to fale Jericho without a miracle; since Oriental fortitications 
are by no means strong or impregnable. 

In denying the miraculous in these eases, we neither question 
nor deny the possibitty of miracle. But there is an economy 
in miracles to which expositors should attend. History abund- 
antly shews how prone after ages are to magnify the exploits of 
their ancestors. 

As in the Pentateuch so in Joshua we find Jehovah speaking 
directly to man, and interfering in the events that happen. He 
discomfits the Amorites and slays them with a great slaughter 
at Gibeon, chasing them alone the w ay to Beth-horon, and 

casting down ere at stones from heaven upon them ; so that more 
were killed in that w ay than by the sword of Isr acl (x. 10) ete.) 
Ile also directs the lot to fall upon Achan, as we read in the 
seventh seer and sends the prince of the angels to tight for 
Isracl (τ. 138-15). Such mythology must not be taken for 
literal history, as some have assumed it to be. The later pricstly 
spirit has been already noticed in connection with the Jordan 
passage and the conquest of Jericho ; and etymologising, like 
the Jehovist’s, 1s exemplitied in the names Gileal “and “Achor 
(9; σι 

VI. STANDING STILL OF THE sUN AND MooN.—The standing 


1 Liblieal Criticism, vol. i. p. 249 et seqq. ed. 1820. 
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soll of the sun and moon at Joshua’s command is a poetical 
hyperbole, originally inserted in the book of Jashar. As the 
passage exhibiting it is much debated, we shall glance at the 
Varlous views that have been ἘΠ respecting it. But it 
is necessary to quote it at length. 
geist spake Joshua to ie Lord in the day when the Lord 
delivered up the Amorites before the children of Israel, and he 
sud in the sight of Isracl, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
aud thou, moon, m the valley Of aAjalon. And the sun εἰ ρα 
still, and tie moon stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is uot this written in the book of 
Jasher ¥ So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there was no 
day hke that bere it or after it, that the Lord hearkened unto 
the voice of a man: for the Lord fought for Israel. And 
Joshua returned and all Israel with him, unto the camp, to 
Gileal™* χ ΘΙ 
The first point to be examined is, how far the citation from 

the book of Jashar extends. All must admit that the words of 
that poetical aithology are found i— 

Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, 

And thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 

And the sun stood still 

And the moon stayed 


Till the people had avenged themselves 
Upon their enemies, 


But it 1s not easy to say whether the quotation extends farther 
than this and includes the following :— 


So the sun stood still 

In the nidst of heaven 

And hasted not to go down 
About a whole day. 

And there was no “day like that 
Betore it or after it, 

That the Lord πε ἐμοῦ 

Unto the voice of ἃ man, 

Yor the Lord fought for Israel. 
Aud Joshua returned, 

And all Israel with him, 

Unto the camp to Gilgal. 


The point is, whether the question of the historian, “Is not 
this written in the book of Jasher,” terminates the quotation by 
stating whence it is taken; or whether the citation does not pro- 
ceed to the end of the fifteenth verse, after this trserted notice. 
The fifteenth verse creates great difficulty here in the way of 
such as find the termination of the poetic: al words in the middle 
of the thirteenth verse ; because it is out of place till the forty- 
third verse, where indeed it is repeated. Hence it is inferred, 
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that it must have belonged to the book of Jashar. The author 
would scarcely repeat himself; but on the supposition that the 
fitteenth verse was taken from the national anthology, he has 
merely borrowed from it at the forty-third verse. 

Another consideration urged on behalf of the longer quotation 
is the connexion between the sixteenth and eleventh verses. 
The former begs with 3D}, and they fied; the latter with 


C5132 ὙΠ and it came to ae as they fled. Some words of the 


fourteenth ¥ rse are also repeated in the forty-second. 

These phenomena make the assumed length of the quotation 
very probable. The strongest objection to the view in question 
is, that the statement of its. bemg taken from the book of Jashar 
is thus made to stand in the middle of the passage quoted ; 
whereas similar formulas stand elsewhere at the beginning or 
end, as m Num. xxi. 14, 27, and frequently in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles. But Keil! rephes, that the cases are not 
analogous ; for that the references to sources at the end of the 
biography of the kings of Israel are not appended to verbal 
extracts from documents ; ; and that the cited work m Num. xnxi. 
11. 27, as well as in 2 Sam. i. 18, though named before the 
excerpts from it, Is interwoven with the Instorical narrative 
itself. Another objection is, that part of the quotation is thus 
made to consist of prose ; for when it is granted that the second 
half of the thirteenth and the fourteenth verses are pocti- 
eal, the fifteenth verse still remains. but perhaps the book 
of Jashar contamecd some prose interwoven with its poetical 
pieces. 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the quotation 
included verses 12-15. Were it not for the fifteenth verse we 
should certainly suppose it to have terminated in the middle of 
the thirteenth. But the difficulty of supposing the fifteenth to 
have proceeded from the compiler hunself 1s so great, as to 
enforce the assumption that it formed a part of the book of 
Jashar. For we cannot agree with Calvin, Masius, Le Clere, 
Tlgen, and others who think the verse @ later gloss, appealing to 
the oldest MSs. of the Septuagint, the Alexandrian and Vatican, 
which want it; sice such evidence is insufficient, only shewing 
that the translators, feeling the difficulty, chose to cut a knot 
which they could not untie. Neither can we assent to Drusius, 
Cornelius ἃ Lapide, Calmet, Buddeus, who render the verb began 
or purposed to return, as if Joshua was on the point of doing so 
but changed his nitention on hearing that the five kings were 
concealed in the cave at Makkedah. If the language in verse 
forty-three denotes an actual return, surely it is arbitrary to 


1 Commentar ueber das Buch Josua, p. 179, note. 
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render it otherwise in the fifteenth verse, from which it is literally 
taken. 

After this preliminary discussion let us review the leading 
opinions respecting the occurrence described in the passage. 

1. The fathers, and most of the older theologians, took the 
words in their literal sense, beheving that the sun stood still at 
Joshua’s command for an entire day. This view is found in 
Jesus Siracides (xlvi. +) who asks, “was not one day as long as 
two?” Josephus says, that the day was lengthened, 1 order that 
the night might not come on too soon and be an obstruction to 
the zeal of the Hebrews in pursuing their enemies. Such a 
miracle as the stoppage of the sun is still probably upheld by the 
large mass of christians, who think they are on the side of faith 
in so doing. 

2. Others are inclined to hold, that the standing: still of the 
sul was optical ; and that it was the earth which stopped i in its 
diurnal motion. So Mosheim and Lihenthal. 

Others have thought, that the miracle might be explained 
from natural causes, by unnsual atmospheric phenomena supply- 
ing the place of the sun and moon after they had ceased to shine. 
In half poetical imagery this is represented as if the sun and 
moon themselves had continued above the horizon longer than 
usual. There are various shades of this opinion, from that of 
Le Clerc, who assumed an wnusual refraction of sunheht, or 
some other extraor dinary hght which presented the appearance of 
the sun and moon, to W histon’s parhelion or mock-sun consisting 
of aerial phosphori. 

4. Others take the whole description to be figurative and 
poetical. 

This last view 1s preferred by those who are averse to multiply 
needless miracles. It is especially recommended by the fact, 
that the passage is quoted from a poetical book consisting of 
sones and lyrics. Why then should it be explained otherwise 
than in harmony with the work it is taken from? The bold 
language of Oriental poetry need create no prejudice in favour 
of the literal and historical, because similar examples are not 
wanting. Thus the psalmist’ s victory over the enemies of the 
theocracy is deseribed under the figure of a great tempest 
accompanied with an earthquake. In the triumphal song of 
Deborah, ‘tthe stars in their courses,’ are said to have fought 
against Sisera (Judge. v. 20). Labakkuk says: “The sun and 
moon stood still in thei habitation: at the hght of thine arrows 
they went, and at the shining of thy ghttering spear” (i. IT). 
With such poetical analogies we are justified in adopting the 
fiouvative and poetical aeceptation of the passage, and ask 
farther, if Joshua really performed the miracle of causing the 
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sun and moon to stand still, why is it nowhere else mentioned in 
the Bible? All the early miracles are repeatedly alluded to by 
psalmists and prophets, to shew forth the power and eooducss of 
God. The passage through the Red Sea and the Jordan arc 
referred to, though they were merely local and limited in their 
operation. But this most unusual miracle must have extended 
to the whole world. <All the inhabitants of earth must have 
witnessed its effects. Why then is there not a word of allusion 
to it, when less miracles are often noticed ? And do we not 
te “there arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses 
we... all the signs and wonders which the Lord sent him to 

0” (Deut. xxxiv. 10, 11); which is scarecly correct if Joshua 
αι the sun to fund still? It is ver y remarkable that the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews in giving examples of the 
effects of faith in the Old Testament, passes ‘this over, though 
he notices the falling of Jericho and the stor ae Rahab—events 
connected with the history of Joshua, but cer tainly far less im- 
portant than the miracle of the sun standing still. “We conclude 
therefore that the event was not interpreted as a miracle by the 
Hebrews themselves in subsequent times. “If the words are 
not from the author of the book,” says Hengstenberg, “ then it 
18 only a earnal love of wonder, which may be well set off 
against a carnal dread of miracles,—or a carnal spirit of contra- 
diction running parallel to a car nal phability towards the spirit 
of the times, and which is ever the more active, the more 
slaring the contrast,—that could here insist upon the strict and 
hiteral Agee of the figurative mode of expression.! The 
battle was ragig at Gibeon, where Joshua’s words were uttered. 
eas enemies of Israel were bemg smitten. The poct theretore 
makes Joshua express the wish that the sun may not go down, 
the day not come to an end, till he has utterly routed them. 
The wish is fulfilled ; and the poet, in the same figurative strain, 
expresses 1t by saying that the defeat was so complete that the 
day seemed prolonged. If both sun and moon were visible at 
the same time when the poetically-clothed wish was expressed, 
as 1s most natural to suppose, the time of this remarkable word 
must have been in the forenoon of the day, when the sun was 
east or south-east from Gibeon, and the moon stood over the 
valley of Ajalon, near her sitting. 

VIL. Tur pesrrecrion or rue Canaanires.— The right of 
the Israclites to Palestine has been justified on vartous grounds. 
Let us notice the ehiet of them. But it is needful to shew first 
the nature of that destruction which the Israclites were enjoined 
to carry out in relation to the inhabitants. Was it conditional 

1 Evangclisehe Kirehenzeitung for November 1832, No. 88; translated in’ the 
American Liblical Repository for 1833, p. 726 
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or absolute ? Was 1t commanded the Ifebrews only in eases of 
obstinacy and resistance? It has been said that peace was 
offered to all the Canaanite cities, and only if the offer were 
rejected, should the inhabitants be destroyed. In proof of this 
Deut. xx. 10 is appealed to: “ When thou eomest mgh unto a 
city to fight against it, then proclaim peace wnito it. And it 
shall be, if it make thee answer of peace, and open unto thee, 

then it shall be that all the people that 15 found therein shall be 
tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve thee. And if it will 
make no peaee with thee, but will make war < igainst thee, then 
thou shalt besiege it,” etc. The fifteenth verse however shews, 
that this language does not refer to the Canaanites, but to foreign 
enemies: “Thus shalt thou do unto all the eities which are very 
Sur off from thee, which are not of the eities of these nations.” 
Immediately sere the Canaanites are expressly excepted from 
the operation of this lenient policy. “ But of the cities of these 
people which the Lord thy God doth give thee for an imherit- 
unee, thou shalt save alive not! une ἡ breatheth, but thon 
shalt utterly destroy them—yiz., the Amorites,” ete. (xx. 16, 
17). Another passage, adduced for the same purpose, is J osh. 
x1. 19, 20, where, after the conquest of the country, we are told 
“that there was not a eity that made peaee with the children of 
Isracl, save the Hivites the inhabitants of Gibeon; all other 
they took in battle. For it was of the Lord to harden their 
hearts, that they should come against Israel in battle, that he 
might destroy them utterly, and that they might have no favour, 
but that he might destroy them,”’ ete. This passage, it is as- 
serted, nphes: that the ἘΞ might have had peace, had 
they thought it proper to accept the proposed terms. To this 
Henostenber @ well rephes, that even granting the preservation 
of the Cunaanites in the event of their submission to have been 
legitimate aceording to the passage, 10 will not avail; because the 
pussage itself teaches that God had so. ordered that such an 
event neither should nor could happen. A condition whose ful- 
filment is made impossible by hnn who appointed it is a non- 
entitv.) Tf the Israclites spared the Gibeonites because the 
latter sought for peace, that is no reason for concluding that 
they acted according to the eommand of Moses: the nature 
of the command must not be detemnined merely by their con- 
duet in obeying it, since their obedienee may have been im- 
pertect. Besides, why did the Gibeonites resort to an artifice in 
order to obtain what was accessible to all the Canuanites? We 
eannot, with Le Clere, think that they did what was unneces- 
sury on account of gr οὐ apprehensions ; > because the narra- 
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tive shews that Joshua and the princes of the congregation were 
blamable im sparing the hves of the Gibeonites. "The preserva 
tion of Rahab was a pecular and exceptional case, as was τὴ 
that of a family at Bethel (Judg. i. 25); whence nothing ean be 
inferred in favour of the view proposed. With such clear pas- 
sages before us as Ex. xxi. 32, 333 xxxiv. [2, 13; Deut. vii. 
1-5; xx. 15-18, we cannot doubt that total οὐ ΣῊ Is 
enjoined, without covenant, contract, or merey. “Thou shalt 
smite them and _ utterly destroy them ; thou shalt make no 
covenant with them, nor shew merey unto them.” 

Having shewn that the extermination enjomed upon the 
Israelites was absolute and unconditional, we proceed to review 
various attempts which have been made to justify such war of 
destruction. What mght had the descendants of Israel to root 
out the Canaanites and take possession of their country F 

1. Michaelis thinks, that the Israelites who dwelt πὶ the land 
from time immemorial had never surrendered their rights to it, 
and only demanded it back from the Canaanites as δ ἘΞ 
possessors. The Phenicians were not the original occupiers of 
the land, but gradually extended their t affic into it. At last 
they spread over the country, and sueceeded in expelling the 
old inhabitants, the nomad Icbrews. When the Israelites had 
been some time in Egypt, these Canaanites had appropriated the 
entire country. That the former intended to return thither at 
some future time was generally known, even in Egypt! 

This view rests on a false foundation. The Canaanites were 
in the land before Abraham ; and it is a mere assumption that 
they invaded what was the possession of the progenitors of the 
Israelites. Tlengstenberg? has refuted the notion that the 
Phenicians or Canaanites originally resided, either near the Red 
Sea as Michachs thinks, or m any ‘other place than the territory 
where the carliest record locatés them at the time Abraham 
immigrated from Chaldea. 

Ewald modified this view so far as to say, that though the 
Canaanites had got possession of Palestine as its original mha- 
bitants, they had not oceupied the whole. The pasture lands 
lay open to those who wished to appropriate them, which was 
done by the ancestors of the Israelites. But during the sojourn 
in Egypt the Canaanites unjustly occupied these pastures ; and 
when the returning Hebrews asserted their mghts, the Canaan- 
ites would not acknowledge them. Hence the Israehtes took 
possession of the country, partly m_ virtue of their ancient 
possession of some of it, and partly by conquest.2 The same 


1 Commentarics on the laws of Moscs, vol. 1. Ὁ. 153, Art. xxxi. 
2 De rebus Tyriorum, etc., p. 93 et seqq. See also Authentie des Pentateuches, 
vol, ii. p. 479. 3 Die Composition der Genesis, p. 276 et seqa. 
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distinguished critic has somewhat modified this view—at least 
in the way of stating it—in his history of the Hebrew people, 
without however any material change.! It 1s contradicted by 
the description given of the early patriarchs, who are ealled 
strangers, and possess no landed property. It is also opposed by 
the minute account of Abraham’s purchase of a burial-ground 
from the sons of Heth. What need to purchase this place, if 
the pasture lands were the property of the Hebrews?’ Why too 
Bae Jacob purchase a field from the Shecheniites ? 

2, Hess, following Faber, wishes us to go back to the state of 
the world at that time, and the ideas of mght and wrong then 
prevalent. The mght of possession was by no means so de- 
finite, in relation to certain kinds of property, as it is now. 
The mewn and tuum held good chiefly respecting movable 
articles, such as cattle and household furniture. But lands 
were not called or considered as property. Tvght of posses- 
sion depended merely on power. According to this theory, to 
deprive one of his movable goods without a good reason was 
ται] δ ; but to encroach on neighbourmg tracts was not unjust, 
even though foree were employed, provided no definite treaty 
existed fixing the exact mewm and tuum. Thus the Israchtes 
had the same right to Canaan as the original possessors them- 
selves. They had a right to any country ‘they wished to take. 

We cannot sufficiently reprobate such loose notions of 
morality. If the ideas of the age respecting property were 
such as are here represented ; docs that justify the right of 
the Israelites to Canaan? If the Israelites thought so, is their 
idea of right and wrong in the matter the criterion for us ? 
But indeed the purchase of property by the patriarchs refutes 
the hypothesis. They declare themselves to be strangers in the 
land, and by purchase recognise the nghts of the Canaanites to 
the soil. “ What reason,” asks Hengstenber οι most pertinently, 
“for distinguishing the relations of whole nations to one another 
in this respect from those of individuals ¥ — [fin the latter case, 
he who foretbly takes possession of another man’s property, 
without noticing whether he has formally recognised it as his 
own or not, is απ τὴ a robber and ἃ thief —why not in the 
former instance? What reason is there for distinguishing in 
the case of nations, between movable and fixed property Ἢ 
Moreover the trivial reason, that in the former there was the 
Jabour of acquisition 1s not applicable here. For the Canaanites 
had really applied themselves most industriously to the improve- 
ment of the soil, which, more than many others, as its present 
state sufficiently indicates, required culture to make it what the 


1 Geschichte ἃ, vy. Israel, vol. 11. pp. 310, 311, seeond edition, 
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Scriptures testify it once was, ‘a land flowing with milk and 
honey.’ It is founded in the ar rangements of Providence, of 
which the recognition 1s implanted m the human breast, thas 
every land, in short everything which hitherto has had no 
owner, becomes the lawful property of a nation from the in- 
stant possession 1s taken. Irom that moment it is to be re- 
garded as a gift of divine Providence, so that whoever secks 
to deprive them of it fights against God.” ! 

Ὁ. Hengstenberg, following the general view of the church 
from the Hc of ‘Augustine, thinks that the Israelites had no 
human right to Palestine, but that their right rested wholly on 
the gift εἰ God. No injustice was done by fig to the Canaanites, 
who by their great wickedness had rendered themselves un- 
worthy to be possessors of the land any longer; God having 
given it to them conditionally, as in the case of all other nations. 
The Israclites were sent against them as ministers of the divine 
Justice ; so that their destruction differed only in form from that 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. God’s s giving Canaan to the Israelites 
Was at once an act of grace and justice.” 

The critic then adduces Gen. xi. 7 ; xiii. 14-17, to shew that 
the occupation of Canaan by the Israclites is described as ἃ free 
eift excluding all human right. He also quotes in favour of 
the idea that such conquest is an act of God’s justice against the 
Canaanites, the passage in Gen. xy. 13-16, where the words 
occur, ‘ But in the fourth gencration they shall come hither 
again : Jor the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full,” from 
which it is inferred, that the fillamg up of imiquity would justify 
the divine act—an act that would have been unjust under ex- 
isting circumstances. 

Another proof that the conquest of Canaan was an act of the 
divine justice against the Canaanites is found :- the eritic in 
the tact, that the conduct of the Israclites towards the Canaan- 
ites 1s always designated by the word DAM shewing that the war 


of extermination aad for its highest object t the indica ion of 
the divine glory which had been dishonoured by the Canaanites. 

A third proof is contained in the passages where God declares 
to the new inhabitants of the land, that their apostasy from 
Thm would deprive them of its possession; such as Ley. xvin. 
pees 1) χη. 20+ Ol  χτνη]. Ὁ. ὍἹ; 

Notwithstanding all the labour bestowed by the learned writer 
on this pomt, we feel dissatisfied with his reasonmg. It is 
unsound on the following grounds. In common with many 
others, Hengstenberg has mistaken the true character of the 

dible- language. When God is suid to promise the land of 


1 Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. 11. pp. 489, 490. * Ibid, p. 491 et seqq. 
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Canaan to the Israelites, it is the spontaneous consciousness of 
the wrter and his ἘΠ ἢ that spei aks. ‘The consciousness of the 
divine belonging to each snecessive age is reflected in the senti- 
meuts το ὦ het highest ideas of morality, goodness, and 
justice are mirrored for th in the form of direct rei enee to the 
Supreme God, and as emanating from him. This has been 
already explained at length. By not apprehending the religious 
pragmatism of the Biblical writers, in virtue of which every- 
thine is referred to God as its mediate author—a pragmatism 
which, overleapmeg secondary causes, attributes works ἐπτὶ words 
direcil ly to the great Ruler of all that resulted from the ordinary 
course of [his pr rovidence according to the laws he has established 
—ceritics have been compelled to econ to ingenious apologies in 
their attempted solution of Scripture difficulties like the present. 
When therefore Palestine is spoken of as a gift to the Israclites, 
to which they had no claim on the score of ae own merit, or 
when the wickedness of the Canaanites is allowed to arrive at 
such a height as that it becomes a righteous thing in Jehovah 
to destroy them, we see in such representations ‘lie moral and 
religious consciousness of the age at which the writers lived. 
So far it was right and true; for Palestine was the gift of God to 
the Israclites im establishing a theocracy according to This pur- 
pose. A perfect morality is not necessarily set forth ; indeed 
according to the gradual discipline of nations it were unphiloso- 
phical i look for it prior toa certain period. Had the purest 
ideas of God and his righteous administration existed then, the 
New Testament need noe have been written, because the highest 
religious culture would have been already Nene: The writers 
through whom God spake in that they were enlightened by 
This Spirit according to their circumstances and idiosyncrasy, 
did not set forth those absolute ideas of moral rectitude which 
adinit of uo farther development ; neither did they always pour- 
tray the divine Being in His purest aspect. Hence they pre- 
sented no absolute Sader of religion and morals: it was only 
relative. 

If these observations be correct, it will appear that we cannot 
at once pronounce the Supreme Being just in doing directly 
certain things, simply because the Old Testament writers say so. 
Neither can we believe that he commanded actions to be done 
merely because such is the literal sense of the language employed 
in the Bible. The religious and moral consciousness of the age 
reflects itself m such language. God does not speak directly and 
specially through man, so that the ideas uttered are a perfect 
nage of Tis perfect mind and the langnage expressing: them 
the completest dress in which they could de clothed. THe speaks 
through men in the way of their moral and religious mtuitions, 
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conditioned, as they must be, by the epoch of humanity and all 
related circumstances. 

We could not believe it just in the Supreme Being directly to 
commission the Israelites to take possession of Canaan and ut- 
terly destroy all the inhabitants without mercy; because it is 
contrary to the immutable law of morality implanted in the 
human mind by Himselt—viz., to do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you. And if the precept be a part of 
the moral law, thou shalt not kill, God would not have contra- 
dicted lis own law by explicitly commanding the Israelites to 
commence an offensive war against the unoffending Canaanites, 
and to kill all, without distinction of sex or age. 

It is usual to refer to analogies in nature, “for the purpose of 
shewing the justice of this exterminating war, and its harmony 
with the perfections of God. Both Watson and Paley do so. 
“Why do you not maintain it,” asks the former, “to be repug- 
nant to his (God’s) moral justice that he should suffer crying or 
smiling infants to be swallowed up by an earthquake, drowned 
by an ‘inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by a famine, or 
destroyed by a pestilence ἢ ? The word of God is in perfect 
harmony with his work : crying or snuiling infants are subjected 
to death in both.”? Here there is no analogy. In the case of 
the earthquake, flood, fire, or pestilence, we sce nothing more 
than the effects of unknown causes. The laws of nature by 
which such disasters happen are Iidden ; and therefore nothing 
can be interred from them against that law of moral equity im- 
planted in us which says, not to do to another what 4 you would not 
hace another do to you. ere it is otherwise. God is supposed 
to enjoin the Israelites to deprive the Canaanites of their territory 
and destroy them without merey. The Israelites were responsible 
beings as well as the Canaanites. The same principle of moral 
equity was implanted in them asin us. Did they violate it in 
this instance ¥ Surely they did. But it will be said, that they 
acted contrary to it according to the express command of the 
Sovereign Ruler of the world, who can dispense with his 
own ee s, even with that moral principle to which we are refer- 
ring. IHecandoso. But still the pomt of debate is, Did he so 
in this instance ? Tfere the evidence is not convineing ; for the 
Scripture language should be explained in harmony w ith other 
places, in which the Deity is represented as speaking or com- 
manding because the religious consciousness of the nation, or 

rather the best men belonging to it, had reached no farther 
development. If ear thquakes, Hoods: or pestilenees, were rational 
responsible agents, having a certaim law implanted within them, 


1 Apology for the Bible, Letter 1, 
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the comparison of Watson would hold good : apart from that it 
is appropriate. There is a great difference between God’s 
permitting certain events to happen in nature, which are dis- 
astrous to many of his intelligent ereatures, and his commanding 
one people to seize upon the territory of another and root out all 
the inhabitants. It is of no avail for expositors to msist upon 
the incorrigible wickedness of the Canaanites as having at last 
drawn down their destruction upon them, God suspending the 
stroke till their crimes reached a pitch no longer to be endured. 
All this may be admitted, without m the least degree accounting 
for the moral justice inv ‘olved in the fact of expressly enjoinriig 
and sanctioning the Israehtes to undertake a war of extermination. 
The manner of destroving the wicked peoples is of great im- 
portance ἢ although Paley seems to think otherwise.! The 
instrumentality employed for murdering the inhabitants of the 
land and taking possession of it, enters into the very essence of 
the injustice implied. Not unconscious agents in nature, but 
human beings eapable of knowing good and eyil, on whose heart 
Jehovah had written the ereat pr rinciple of moral equity between 
man and man, were Brecon of the divine will. For that very 
reason, we eannot regard them as acting in aeceordance with 
mnmutable justice or christian mor ality, and therefore agreeably 
to the divine command, else the Deity dispenses with a law of 
nature in man which is the expression and nurror of his own 
charaeter. As the reflex of lis own character we consider it 
inviolable, even in relation to the Deity, because he cannot deny 
himself. “ Morality,” says Von Ammon, ‘‘reyects every war of 
extermination. That passages are found in the Old Testament 
which favour such atrocities, cannot exeuse this kind of warfare, 
since such principles are never approved in the New ‘Testament ; 
aud a truly religious morality can only acknowledge that com- 
mand as truly divine, which will abide the test of justice and 
orality."? This witness is true. It is therefore beside the 
mark to adduce the theocratic constitution as a special warrant 
for the employment of the Israelites as mimsters of divine justice 
in the work. God indeed could charge his subjects with earrying 
out Elis purpose of war and extermination, but not im harmony 
with Ths own perfections and the moral nature He had implanted 
within them. There was no special fitness in entrusting this 
duty to the Israchtes, as Macdonald asserts.2 In all human 
beings, responsible as they are to their Creator, there is a special 
unfitness ; because reason and conscience are opposed. 

What then, some may ask, becomes of a deine revelation m this 

Sermon on the destruction of the Canaanites. 


1 
2 Handbuch der Sittentehre, iii. 2, p. 61. 
9 Jntroduction to the Pentateuch, vol. 11. p. 64, 
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case ? Does not the explanation you furnish altogether destroy 
the reality of such a revelation? We do not think so, and offer 
the following remarks towards the right under standing of what 
a revelation proper really 15. It is the expression of man’s reli- 
gious consciousness. So far as such consciousness is first awak- 
ened and enabled to behold derectly certain spiritual objects at a 
particular period of the world—so far as the eye of the soul is at 
once opened to pereeive spiritual truths otherwise unknown— 
there is an immediate revelation, which may be outwardly expressed 
by speech or writng. Thus the establishment of the theocracy, 
and consequent tr aining of Israel, took place in virtue of such a 
divine revelation within the mind of Moses. A divine impulse led 
to the founding of it. Here there was a pure spiritual intuition 
so ordered by Jehovah as to be properly and truly supernatural. 

Lhe idea was divine. But the earrving out of it could only be 
effected in humanity, and in adaptation to the relations of the 
time ; which is tantamount to the assertion that it could not be 
without a mixture of the rude spiritual and moral conceptions 
which then prevailed. After the original idea was revealed, 
it became deteriorated by contact with mental idiosyuerasies 
and infirmities inherent in the relations of humanity at the par- 
ticular time and place. The carrying out of such immediate 
revelation was left in a measure to the spiritual apprehension of 
him who had received it ; and human instrumentality works in 
harmony with the development of the age it belongs to. Henee 
in the arrangement of the external conditions, institutes par- 

taking of the rudeness of their time cannot be avoided ; and 
commands are isstied as divi 116, Which may be repugnant to the 
moral perceptions of mankind. These commands can only be 
regarded as dudirect emanations of the divine love and holiness, 

in distinction from the immediate and direct. Their base is im- 
mediate revelation—pure ideas supernaturally originating in 
the soul; but after being built up on such a base they cease to 
be entirely pure and holy, or worthy of the Supreme Being. 

They become deteriorated by the conditions under which alone 
they can be outwardly realised. According to the Biblical 
view, things belonging to the chain of instruments necessary to 
carry out ‘immediate revelations or pure intuitions, are repre- 
sented as happening by God’s command. Such is the robbery of 
the Egyptians, commanded by Moses in the name of God. Such 
too is the war of extermination against the Canaanites, which 
cannot be justified from the moral standpoint of Christianity. It 
was not an tmmediate, but an indirect revelation so to speak. The 
establishnnent of the Israelitish theocracy which God willed, could 
not be etfeeted without the expulsion of the Canaanites, in tho 
elven circumstances. Similar examples of conquered or des- 
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troyed peoples are presented in history ; and we freely blame the 
human instruments that effected their ruin. But at the same 
time, the superintending hand of God may be pereeived, who 
makes use of the wrath of men to accomplsh his purposes. 
When a nation becomes corrupt and weak, it must give place in 
the Providence of God, to a stronger. ‘Those that have grown 
old in superstition and idolatry, inake way for such as have 
ἃ more spiritual vitality. In a certain sense, the spirit of God is 
ἃ spirit of revenge, casting low n and destroy ing every thing 
opposed to the progress of man’s education in the knowledge and 
fear of the Lord. 

If the Old Testament contained 7amediate revelations expressed 
in their original purity and perfection as direct emanations of 
the Supreme love, the doctrine of development could have no 
place in it. But the human conditions apparently mseparable 
‘orn the conmmumication of such intuitions to the apprehension 
of others, (the chief of which is the finite human vessels the 
intuitions lodge in), render progress a prominent clement of their 
manifestation. Ln thenselves, abstractly considered, they are 
incapable of spiritual development: as humanly conditioned 
they are mmpertect and progressive. The finite adjuncts make 
them so. Ilenee MMosaism, by which we mean the entire doce- 
trine of religion, and the le ading view of the world contamed in 
the Pentateuch, Wis SUSC eptible : of spiritual development ; as we 
see from the prophets and other wise men of the nation. The 
idea of the Supreme God of this world was gradually evolved 
out of its symbolical limitations in a purer state. The narrow 
view taken of the government of the world was enlarged by the 
world being no longer regarded as a property belonging to the 
Iiebrew people, but as a future kingdom presided over “by the 
God of nations; and a freer ethieal view that insisted upon a 
living spirit of goodness, opposed itself to the morality of holi- 
ness by works. It is true that the stiff and sy mbolical forms of 
Mosaism withstood this dev oe and were always drawing 
the spint of the people back again into the tera, But the 
ideal religion of prophets and poets prevailed more and more—a 
rcheion of the heart that suecceded the temporary svinboheal 
religion. Notwithstanding this character belonging to Mosaisi, 
the idea of the theocrae AY und its establishment was an immediate 
revelation to Moses. The germ of Mosaism was thus a pure and 
supernaturally excited intuition. 

It is of chief importance to us that the actuation of a proper 
revelation should be pire and complete, because a revelation 1s 
only effectual in proportion to the perfection of the means that 
lodge it in the living consciousness of men. The means of 
making the primary spiritual intuition that comes directly from 
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God hinself, available for man’s good—all that appears along 
with it, and which has been ter med indirect revelation—consti- 
tute what we term its aetuation, This correspondence of pertce- 
tion did not take place under the Old Testament. Not till 
Christ the Son of God appeared in the world, was there seen a 
pure revelation in connexion with a perfect form of manifesting 
it. As soon as perfect humanity existed, pure spiritual intui- 
tions had all the mediating conditions necessary for their com- 
plete realisation among men—all that could cause them to 
become the highest life of human beings formed in the image of 
God, that they might be brought mto entire harmony with the 
divine will. 

It will be seen from what has been said, that the distinetion 
often made between revelation and inspiration 1s unnecessary. 
They merely differ as two aspects of a united process. We do 
not tind a pure revelation, 1.6... a perfectly spiritual intuition by 
itself, without its actuation, or apart from all the means, condi- 
tions, and circumstances that manifest it. Popularly speaking 
therefore, revelation includes both; completeness attaching to 
the one when taken by itself, and meompleteness to the other. 
It is possible by analysis to separate the process, and confine the 
term inspiration to one part of it ; but such division is arbitrary 
and uscless, because the constituents of the process never appear 
apart in the Bible. They are always together as one mode of 
intelligence. Kor when revelation is understood to be a direet 
communication from God to man of ideas which he could not 
have of hunself, it 1s made to the latter through his own reason 
and conscience acting according to their natural laws, and acted 
upon in harmony with such laws. When persons receive these 
comniunications they are trspired. One who has revelations is so 
Tae ee The savings or writings of inspired men are all 
the revelations we have ; “and such are imperfect and progressive, 
because of the imperfect agency employed with them. Ln their 
actuation they lose somewhat of their original perfection and 
purity ; and sinee all our knowledge of them is from their con- 
ditioning, they and their conditionmeg become blended together. 
lence it is useless to limit inspiration to the conditioniny of 
revelations, ἴ.0., of purely spiritual intuitions. If we say that it 
refers to that actuating energy of the Iloly Ghost by which men 
divinely selected speak or write God’s word, what can we know 
of such power except from the actual phenomena of the Bible ἢ 
What utility is there in speculating, with divines, respecting 
the power an inspired man had of imparting such truth as he 
apprehended ? One inspired reported the truth according to 
Ins peculiar idiosynerasy. [16 followed his own manner of 
doing so—a human not ‘divine manner beeause he was still a 
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man partaking of the development of his age, or probably 
anticipating a future and higher stage of it. Some of the sacred 
writers were superior to others in their impartation of divine 
truth. They differed as authors do now. Some gave forth 
truth in a less complete state than others, because they did 
not grasp it so firmly or clearly. They enuneiated it just 
as they were able; or as they proved faithful to their vocation. 
God may be said to have helped them, as he enlightened 
them by His Spirit. If, as has been correctly said, unifalh- 
bility does not admit of degrees, they were not ἜΤ The 
attribute of infullibility belones to Christ alone, and cannot 
be predicated of a mere man. All that is necessary to say 
respecting the preaching and writing of mspired authors is, that 
they served their intended purpose. The men refleeted their 
spiritual consciousness 11 a way to answer the end of God, who 
had disciplined them. Of course what they uttered and wrote 
was divine truth—divine not as coutrasted with )uman truth 
but as tantamount to it. Their message was dizine because it 
was thoroughly Auman. Their ideas were from God, because 
they were the ideas of minds influenced by the Spirit of God. 
Their communications were both Awan and divtnc—in origin 
divine. We receive their messages as both, without setting the 
divine in opposition to the human or ice rersd ; the one being 
essentially egaivalené not adverse to the other. 

Let theologians then distinguish as they may between 
revelation and inspiration, the two are so combined as to be 
inseparable m their phenomena. To us who can only judge by 
the phenomena, there WAs ONE process. If inspiration be 
restricted to the spiritual influence exerted on the faculties of 
men, and revelation to the subject-matter communicated ; if the 
sayings and doings of imspired men are the revelation; we 
affirm that the inspiration is of a kind to render the revelation 
unpertect and incomplete, in 7tself considered; though it is suf- 
ficient to serve the great end for which it was designed. The 
revelation is imperfect, because conditioned by the inspiration ; 
and we know that the inspiration, coming as it does through 
men at different stages of the world’s history ΠΕ necessarily 
partake of the imperfection belonging to Ame beings living at 
periods of a lower or higher civilization. 

VG Tie TAKING oF Α1.--- πὰ «0811. νππ. ὦ, cte., να τοῦ that 
the leader of the Israelites chose out of his w lial army 30,000 
mighty men of valour, and sent them by night to he in ambush 
not far from the eity of Ai. Accordingly they went forth and 
took up their place between Bethel and Ai, on the west side of 
Ai. Tn the twelfth verse it is also said that Joshua took about 
0,000 men, and set them to lie in ambush between Bethel and 
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Ai, on the west side of the city. Here the historical narrative 
is confused and mtricate. Apparently two parties were ordered 
to he in ambush; the first consisting of 30,000, and the second 
of 5,000, the former perhaps at a oveater distance from the city 
fhan the ‘latter. But this 15 not at “all likely. For, 

In the first place, 30,000 men could not be concealed in the 
neighbourhood of Ai an entire day without being observed by 
the. inhabitants. 

2. The place where the 5,000 are stationed is said to be the 
sane as that where the 30,000 were posted, viz., between Bethel 
and .Ai, on the west side of the city. 

3. In the exeeution of Joshua’s command there is mention of 
a one ambush, verses 12, 13, 14, 19. 

4, According to this hypothesis, Joshua spent the night in 
which he posted the 30,000 in ambuscade, with the rest of his 
army m the camp (ver. 6γ; and on the following morning went 
up to the heights north of Ai and pitched his camp there, so 
that there was but an inconsiderable valley between his camp 
and the city. If he sent forth the 5,000 from this place, as the 
narrative would suggest, he must hee done so on the night 
sueeeeding that on “which he had dispatched the 30,000 ; but 
the thirteenth verse states that on the same night im which the 
army and the hers in wait had taken up their positions—the 
might, which according to ver. 9, he had passed in the eamp 
anong the army,—i.e., the mght preceding the morning when 
he went up on the heights before Ai, he went into the nudst of 
the valley where he was noticed m the morning by the king of 
Ai and attacked. The night referred to in vers. "9 and 13 seems 
to be the same, for it is deser ibed in the same words—a circum- 
stance causing the two verses to be contradictory. 

Since then two parties in ambush cannot be assumed without 
creating insuperable difficulties, what solution can be proposed ? 

Kxeil after Calvin, Masius, Poole and others, thinks there was 
but one ambush party consisting of 5,000 men; the 30,000 bemeg 
the army, the same who are “called the people in ver. 3, and 
the people of war that were with Joshua (ver. 5-11), who pitched 
on the north side of Ai, as the ambush of 5,000 did on the west. 
Let us then see how the narrative proceeds. The third verse 
runs thus: “So Joshua arose and all the people of war to go up 
against Ai: and Joshua chose out 30,000 mighty men of v Slows 
and sent them away by night.” As the twelth verse, “and he 
took about 5,000 nen, and set them to lic in ambush between 
Bethel and Ag, on the west side of the city,” 1s considered supple- 
mentary to the third; the sense of the third is, that out of the 

30,000 men of τ ite 5,000 were sent away by mght to lie 


in ambush: From the third till the eighth verse Joshua tells the 
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5,000 what he and the army with him intended to do, as well as 
what they were to do. In the ninth verse the execution of his 
orders is related; which leads the historian to mtimate what 
Joshua did with the rest of the army (last half of ver. 9), and 
describes their being led up on the north before the city. After 
thus explaminge the position of the ambuscade and the camp 
of the remainder of the army, he gives by way of supplement 
the streneth of the ambuseade, viz., 5,000 men; and in con- 
clusion, in order to give a complete picture of the arrangements 
made for the conquest of Ai, he states once more the position of 
both divisions of the army, in the thirteenth verse. Keil admits 
that there is a little inexactness in the narrative as thus in- 
terpreted, which he attributes to the peeultaritics of onental 
description! And well he may, for the interpretation 1s most 
lame. What reader would suppose that the words of the third 
and fourth verses, “So Joshua arose, and all the people of war, 
to go up against Ai: and Joshna chose out thirty thousand 
mighty men of valour, and sent them away by nicht, and he 
commanded them saying, behold ye shall lic in wait against the 
eity, even behind the city, * Cte. denote that, not 30,000 but 
a small part of them, viz., 5,000 were selected and sent to He in 
ambush ¥ Surely (Aen in the third verse refers to the 50,000 ; 
else the pronoun is put without or before its antecedent, which 
limps after it in the twelfth verse. The antecedent, we are told, 

is to be gathered out of the follows Ing Wor alee thing not Paral 
in cee ἜΣ ee ΠΌΣΙΣ TEx ARTY 1) eh ls Vt Ὁ απ τιν 

Le τ svi. τ) ἐπ: ᾿Ξ Prow vai πῆ τιν; 
26. None of these eee 1s analogous. The Old Testament 
indeed presents no parallel. 

The only probable solution of the difheulty seems to be that 
which takes the twelfth and thirteenth verses to have belonged 
to another document than vin. 1-11, and 14-29. This is preter- 
able to the eaiccuire that the verses were an old marginal gloss 
which afterwards got into the text. They embody another 
tradition older cae more reliable. The number 30,000 is an 
exagecrated one; for so many men conld not he concealed in 
ambush a day and mght without being noticed by the citizens 
of wi.” 


1 Commentar ucber das Buch Josua, p. 136. 
2 Knobel, χοροί, Handbuch, sin. p. 389, 
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| LL. Jupces, rHerr orFick AND NuMBER.—The book of Judges 
reccives its name from certain persons termed ΞΘ), κριται 
(LAX. and Acts xiii. 20) who oceupied the chief place among 
the Israelites, or certain tribes of them, from the death of 
Joshua till Samuel, inelusive. Located as the children of Israel 
were under Joshua among the Canaanite races, they were 
not so securely settled as to be free from invasion. “Indeed 
their scattered residences made them liable to the constant 
attacks of peoples who looked upon them as foreign oppressors, 
or robbers of their territory. They were not so far united 
as to make common cause together against the Canaanites. 
All that they had done was to drive back the latter, and 
take possession of their cities and fields as far as they could. 
They had thus obtained a partial footing in the land. But they 
had by no means conquered it, or rooted out its inhabitants. 
Οἱ the contrary, these inhabitants were only subdued in part 
and driven out of some towns, to collect their remaining 
strength in others. In such circumstances, the Israelites could 
not avoid all intercourse with the races around them. Too 
often they contracted marriages with the heathen; and shewed 
their strong inclination towards a sensual religion by einbracing 
prevalent forms of idolatry. That the native tribes should 
repeatedly endeavour to subdue the invaders of their territory 
was nothing less than natural. It was only to be expected that 
they should take advantage of their partial disunion to recover 
what they had lost. And they did so accordingly, punishing 
the remiss and faint-hearted Israclites who had not vigorously 
executed the divine command by exterminating the idolatrous 
races. Often did they succeed in overthrowing the Israelites 
sand imposing a heavy yoke upon them. But the latter were 
‘not without heroic men, who, fired with patriotic feeling, 
gathered together armies and routed the natives. Vindi- 
eating as they did the rights of the chosen people, they obtained 
the appellation of Judyes. They did not administer justice. 
| 29 
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They were not civil rnlers, as the term judge would seem to 
imply. They were military leaders, who put themsclyes at the 
head of the people, or several tribes of them, from tine to time. 
Sometimes they were called from without to do so: at others 
they acted from the impulse of their own minds. And when 
they had taken vengeance on the chany Py force of arms, or 
by personal streneth, prowess, and Οὐ] Πρ", they either retired 
again ito private life, or continued to oceupy the position of 
leaders till their death, leaving their sons to inherit a like head- 
ship. kh and Smumel were somewhat different from the pre- 
ceding judges. Both were at the head of civil aftairs, and did 
not personally @ vo forth to battle. They filled the judicial office 
properly so called. Thus the entire suecession of judges from 
Othnicl to Samuel formed a natural transition to the kingly 
state in which the military and civil authority was united in one 
person. These judges have often been compared with the Car- 
thacimian Sauffetes, or rather Sufetes. ‘The name appears to be 
the same; and it is well known that the Carthaginians being a 
Phenician colony employed the same language for substance as 
the Hebrew. It is true that there was some difference in the 
office of the judges and Sufefes; but the similarity 15. sufh- 
cient to justify a comparison. In like manner they have been 
brought into jaw xtaposition with the archous of the Grecks and 
the dictators of the Romans. 

The history of the book must not be considered as a compre- 
hensive or complete history of Israel generally, from the death 
of Joshua till that of Samson or later. It 15 fragmentary. 
Particular occurrences are narrated. Isolated deeds only are 
eiven. The dominion over Canaanitish and Philistine races was 
partial and temporary. The fortunes of the tribes were various; | 
for while some were in a peaceful state, others were enslaved. 
Accordingly, the book contains no more than parts of the his- 
tory of single tribes at different trmes. The usual condition of 
slay ery nw REN the Israelites are depicted is, that they were 
tnbutaury to some of the heathen races. Sometimes, however, 
they are represented as suffering in their possessions and 
threatened in their persons, as in vi. 1, ete. ete. They had also 
considerable intervals of rest and peace. The general picture 15 
that of a rude, unsettled nation, hying in a state of lawlessness 
and anntual jealousy, divided by petty interests and ambition so 
as to prevent such cerdial umon as might lead to something: 
oreut and noble affecting the common weal. The fear of 
Jehovah had not penetrated the people, else they would have 
presented a very dillerent picture. Crnelty, murder, brute force, 
treachery, robbery, siand out from the canvas. Whenever a 
few tribes did unite under one judge, it was for a temporary end. 
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It must not be concluded, therefore, from the phrase “he judged 
Israel,” that the whole people are meant. One or more tribes 
are intended. 

These remarks shew, that the period of the judges cannot 
with mueh propriety be termed the heroic age of the Israclites. 
Heroes did appear during it, who were animated with patriotic 
zeal, and performed brave deeds. The warlike talent was in the 
foreground. Wonderful strength and courage were exhibited. 
But the herces appeared at distant intervals, and only led a few 
tribes together. They did not unite the whole people under one 
banner, nor consolidate all their interests after victory. And 
their weapons were not always the noblest. Cunning and 
tre achery were oceasionally employed. Yet they were immensely 
superior to the heroes of heathenism ; and care should be taken 
not to put their exploits in the same class with pagan myths. 

The exact nwnber of the judges cannot be aseertained. The 
following list is the best we are able to give :—1. Othniel; 2. 
Ehud; 3. Shamgar; +. Deborah; 5. Barak; 6. Gideon; 7. 
Abimelech; 8. Tola;.9.Jauwr; 10: Jephthah; 11: Dbzan: 12. 
Elon; 13. Abdon; 11. Samson; 15. Eh; 16. Samuel. The 
last imo names belong to the fir af book of Samuel, leaving four- 
teen in the book of J udges. But these fourteen should be re- 
duced to twelve; tor Barak cannot well be reckoned, sinee he 
was merely associated with and subordinate to Deborah. In 
hike manner Abimelech, son of Gideon, was king of Sheehem in 
Ephraim, and can sear cely be eouisiiered one of the nsual judges ; 
for his history i is given in connexion with that of his father to 
complete the family picture. In 1 Sam. xu. 11, Bedan oeenrs as 
the name of a judge, probably as another appellation of Barak, 
which latter is the reading of the Syriac, LAAX., and Arabie. 
It is less hkely to mean Samson, as the Tarenm, Kumehi, and 
others suppose, taking it to be either a contraction of Ben- Dan, 
son of Dan or Danite, or meaning eto Dan with reference to 
Jude. xii. 29. It is unhkely that Bedan is a eorrupt reading 
for Abdon, as Ewald conjectures ; or that he 15 identical with the 
Jair mentioned in Judg. x. ὁ. Of six the aceounts are eopious 
—viz., Othniel, Ehud, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson ; 
but of the other six, Shamgar, Tola, Jair, Ibzan, Elon and 
Abdon, little more is given than their names, and the nunber 
of years they were judees. 

ine Con rents,—The book may be divided into three parts, 
τ, 1: ἘΞ ποι 6—xvi, Sl-< and xviv=xx1. 

The first of these 1s introductory, and practically announces 
the chief theme of the book. The strnggle between the Israel- 
ites and the earlier inhabitants of the promised land after the 
death of Joshua is briefly detailed, shewing that the former did 
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not refrain from carrying out the command of Jehovah to 
destroy the Canaanites, which is represented as one of the con- 
ditions of Ils covenant with them. Of the tribes west of 
Jordan, however, eight are specified which did not expel the 
inhabitants from their territory (chap. 1.). Aceordingly a pro- 
phetic messenger shews the consequences of allowing the Ca- 
naanites to remain and continue their idolatrous customs in the 
land. Unworthy as the Israelites shewed themselves to be of 
the divine protection, it is announced that they should be unable 
to drive out the nations because of their being forsaken of God. 
The punishinent of disobedience to the divine command should 
be allowed to overtake them in repeated disasters inflicted by 
their enemies (11. 1-5). 

The second part, Ze., 01. 6-xvi. 31, constitutes the proper book 
of Judges, the rest being ΨΩ: or auxihary. It contains 
a histor y of the Israclites from the death of Joshua till that of 
Samson, shewing how they constantly fell imto idolatry and 
were therefore punished by the hand of foreign tyrants ; while 
Jehovah, compassionating their distressed state, raised up a 
series of heroic deliverers to free them from the yoke of servi- 
tude. ‘This alternation of subjugations by foreign powers in 
consequence of apostasy and of successive interpositions on their 
behalf, forms the body of the work. <A series of historical 
pictures is presented to the reader, in which the prominent 
figure is a divinely raised personage who rescues the people 
from oppression, and brings them back to their allegiance to 
God. While these judges or leaders lived and ruled, the Isracl- 
ites were free, rendering due obedience to their Great Hfead : 
after their death apostasy and its natural punishment followed. 

It is first stated that Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopo- 
tamia, oppressed the children of Israel for a term of cight years, 
at the end of which the Lord raised them up a deliverer in 
Othniel, Caleb’s younger brother. Forty years of peace suc- 
ceeded. In consequence, however, of the evil conduct of Israel, 
Higlon, king of Moab, was the divine instrument in reducing 
them to servitude, i in Which state they lived eighteen years, till 
Ehud, a Benjamite, basely assassinated E elon, τι deliver él the 
people; giving quict to the land for eighty years. After him 
was Shamgar, who slew six hundred of the Philistines with an 
ox- goad, and delivered Isracl. The next tyrant who oppressed 
Isracl was Jabin, king of northern Palestine. At this time 
Deborah judged Tsrael, who sent a message to Barak, of the 
tribe of Naphtali, to meet her near mount Tabor with ten 
thousand men. <Aceordingly Sisera, Jabin’s general, encounter- 
ing this host was deteated, and obliged to fly on foot: After he 
had hid himself in the tent of Jacl the wife of IIcber the 
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Kenite, she killed him during sleep by means of a nail driven 
through his temples. The narrative respecting Deborah and 
Barak is followed by a triumphal ode. 

The history of Gideon is next presented, but in a much more 
detailed form than that of any other judge. The Israelites 
having been oppressed by the Midiamites seven years and at 
last eryimmg to the Lord for help, a deliverer was sent in the 
person of Gideon, who, while threshing wheat in a wine press 
for the sake of concealment from the plundering Midianites, was 
accosted by the angel of the Lord calling upon him to save 
Israel from the hand of the Midianites. In answer to the 
request of Gideon, fire was made to rise up out of a rock, and 
consume the present he had laid upon it. After this he was 
exhorted to overthrow an altar erected by his father to Baal, 
and build another in its place for sacrifices to Jehovah. The 
Spirit of the Lord coming upon him, he blew a trumpet to 
gather his kindred, and sent messengers to call together the 
northern tribes. As new doubts came into his mind he ventured 
to ask a twofold sign, and received from it the required satisfac- 
tion that God would save Israel by his hand; a fleece of wool 
being saturated with moisture the first might while all around 
was dry; and being dry a second night, while there was dew on 
all the carth beside. Early in the morning the hero, at the head 
of 32,000 men furnished by four tribes, encamped at the well of 
Harod, near the battle field. But he did not engage in the 
fight with so great a host; for he was divinely directed to 
propose to the people that whoever was fearful might return 
to his home. In pursuance of that permission no less than 
22,000 returned. Still the army was too great to allow it to be 
seen and said that the Lord, not themselves, had conquered 
Midian. IJIence Gideon was again divinely instructed to bring 
the people to a river’s side to drink, and to select such only as 
raised the water to their mouth in the hollow of the hand. As 
these were no more than three hundred, the rest were dismissed. 
Going down by the Lord’s command to the host of Midian in 
the valley, with his servant, he came so near as to hear a soldier 
relate to his companion a dream, which the latter interpreted as 
indicative of an overthrow by the sword of Gideon. Encouraged 
by the sign he returned to his men and divided them into three 
companies, giving every man a trumpet in his right hand, with 
a lamp enclosed in an empty pitcher in the left. At midnight 
they came to the outside of the camp, and standing round about 
it, blew the trumpets and brake the pitchers at once, crying, 
«The sword of the Lord and of Gideon,” which so terrified the 
Midianites that they shouted and fled. Various northern tribes 
pursued them. The Ephraimites scized upon the fords of the 
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Jordan to intercept the way. Two princes of the enemy were 

taken and slain. JIere the narrative is interrupted by an 
account of the Ephraimites expostulating with Gideon for not 
summoning them at first to the war, and so depriving them of 
their share in the honour of victory. But he pacifies them by a 
prudent answer. In pursuing a part of the Midianites under 
Zebah and Zalmunna who had crossed the Jordan, Gideon came 
to two cities, Succoth and Penuel, who refused to supply his 
army with needful refreshment. After slaying with his own 
hand the two kings of Midian who had been taken prisoners, 
he returned and punished the citics most severely. Refusing 
to be invested by the people with hereditary kingly authority, 
he merely requested to have the earrings winch had been 
taken im war; and they were willingly given, amounting in 
weight to one thousand seven hundred shekels of gold. Of 
these he made an ephod and put it in his eity Ophrah, ‘by which 
means Israel fell into an unlawful worship of Jehovah. For thus 
an aage-worship of the true God was established by Gideon, 

which became a snare to himself and his house. After judging 
Isracl for forty years, he died in a good old age. As soon 
however as he was dead, the people lapsed into the idolatrous 
worship of Baal. 

With the assistance of the Shechemites, Abimelech son of 
Gideon murdered all his seventy brothers except one, and caused 
himself to be made king. This furnished oceasion io. Jothaim’s 
parable and its application, who, having rebuked the men of 
Shechem and foretold their ruin, fled bey ond his brother’s reach. 
After three years, enmity arose between Abimelech and the 
Shechenntes. Gaal, aspiring to the throne, united with the latter, 
and the city of Siicohent was fortified against Abimelech, who, 
proceeding against his rebellious subjects destroyed their city, 
levelling it with the ground and slaying all the people. After- 
wards when he laid siege to Thebez, he lost his life by a muill- 
stone hurled down on his head by a woman from a tower. 

The accounts of the next judges, Tola and Jair, are very brief. 
The former judged Israel twenty- ire years, and was buried in 
Shamir on mount Ephraim. Jair was a Gileadite, who judged 
Tsracl twenty-two years. The Israclites having again fallen 
into gross idolatry and forsaken the Lord; the Philistines and 
Moabites were allowed to subdue and oppress them for eighteen 
years. In this extremity they cried to the Lord for help, who 
referred them to the eods they had preferred. On thei repent- 
ance, Ife compassionated them, and heard their cry. Accord- 
ingly they proceeded to embody a foree and look out for a 

commander, Jephthah haying been expelled from his father’s 
house because he was the son of a harlot and had no claim to 
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the privileges belonging to his father’s legitimate sons, collected 
about him a number of loose men prepared for war or plunder, 
and went to Tob in Syria, to the north-east of Palestine. To 
him therefore, as the captain of a band of freebocters, the 
Gileadites applied. He consented to take the command on con- 
dition that he should be the head of the people if the expedi- 
tion proved successful. A covenant between them to that cffect 
was solemuly ratitied before the Lord im Aizpeh, by which can 
only be meant Mizpeh of Gilead, where we must suppose the 
existence of a sanctuary dedicated to Jehovah. After sending 
messengers in vain to the king of the Ammonites, and repres senting σ 
by them the right of Israel to the undisturbed possession of their 
country, Jephthah advanced towards the enemy, marching first 
east and then south-west to their borders. But before engaging 
in battle, he made a vow to Jehovah which was certainly con- 
trary to the Mosaic law. It is ‘true that in the immediately 
preceding context we read: “Then the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah,”’ ete. ete. (xi. 29); but that 1s no warrant for 
inferring that the Spirit always impelled him to do right or 
restrained him from wrong. ‘“ If thou shalt without fail deliver 
the children of Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be that 
whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Ammon, shall 
surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- offering.” 
The Ammonites were defeated ; but as Jephthah returned from 
the field, his only child and daughter came forth to mect him 
with timbrels and with dances. ‘The distressed father felt the 
obligation of his oath, and the maiden yielded herself a sacrifice. 
With her associates, she went up and down the mountains 
for a time bewailing her virginity ; after which, returning to 
her father’, she was put to death. 

The Ephraimites complained to Jephthah that they had been 
neglected in the summons to war. But he charged them with 
remissness ; and gathering all the Gileadites t together, attacked 
and routed the malcontents ; preoccupied the fords of J ordan, 
which the escaped Ephraimites would naturally attempt to pass; 
and slew forty-two thousand. It is said that Jephthah judged 
Israel six years. Ibzan of Bethlehem judged Israel seven years. 
After him Elon, a Zebulonite, judged Israel ten years. After 
him Abdon, a Pirathonite, judged Israel eight years. 

The history of Samson forms an episode in the book, rather 
than a constituent part of it. Mle was not a military leader 
placing himself at the head of the Israelites and emancipating 
them trom a foreign yoke. Though it 15 said at the close of 
the narrative (xvi. 1) that he judged Israel twenty years, his 
life is not described in a way to lead the reader to infer that he 
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belonged to the proper series of judges.  Ihs character is 
unique ; his actions peculiar. Tis birth was ushered in with 
marvellous cireumstances. The angel of the Lord appeared 
to his mother and told her that though she had been hitherto 
barren, she should bear a son who should be a Nazarite to 
God from his birth, and should begin to deliver Israel from 
the hand of the Philistines. When her husband was informed, 
he entreated of the Lord the favour of a second appear- 
ance of the angel, which was granted accordingly. On this 
occasion the direction before given to the once ‘respecting 
her regimen was repeated. Manoah the father prepared an 
offering to the Lord upon a rock, and the angel disappeared in 
the ascending flame of the altar. When the child was born 
he was named Samson. After he had grown up he went down 
to Timnath, and became cnamoured there of a Philistine maid. 
Tis parents however were averse to the marriage, and endea- 
voured im vain to turn away his mind from it. ‘On the w ay to 
Timnath he slew a hon. Passing by the place on his return, he 
saw a swarm of bees and honey in the hon’s careass, and took away 
part of the combs of honey. At the nuptial feast he proposed a 
riddle to his thirty companions, founded on the swarm of bees 
making honey in the lion’s carcass. When the allotted time for 
its solution was near its ter mination, and his companions were in 
perplexity, they enticed his wife, who by her importunity ob- 
tained the answer for them before the expiration of the allotted 
period. Immediately after hearing the solution he went down 
to Ashkelon and slew thirty men; whence he procured the means 
of paying the forfeit, and returned to his father’s house. After 
a time he revisited his wife’s family, and, finding that she had 
been given in marriage to another, deter mined to take vengeance 
on the Philistines, which he did by eatching 300 jackals, tying 
them together two and two by the tails with a firebrand be- 
tween, and turning them loose into the standing corn. In 
revenge for sueh an outrage, the Philistines burned his wife and 
her father, for which Samson inflicted a terrible slaughter upon 
them. As the Philistines encamped in Judah and alarmed the 
men of this tribe, three thousand of the latter went to the top 
of the rock Etam to bind Samson and deliver him up to the 
enemy. Jlaving obtained a promise that they would not kill 
him, he delivered himself into their hands and was etyen to the 
Philistines. But he snapped the cords asunder, and, finding 
the new jawbone of an ass, slew a thousand wiih it. Being 
thirsty, he prayed to God, who clave a hollow place in the jaw, 

whence water issued for Re refreshment, At Gaza, whither he 
had gone, he was waited for at the gate by a party of the 
Philistines, who expected to catch him in the morning. But he 
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arose at midnight and earried away the doors of the gate and 
the two posts on his shoulder, transferrmg them to the Ὁ top of a 
hill not far from Hebron. Delilah dwelling in the valley of 
Soreck, was Samson’s next love. Bribed by the Philistines, she 
endeavoured to extract from him the seerct of his wonderful 
strength; but was three times deceived with false replies. At 
length, wearied out with her importunities, he told her the real 
secret ; of which she soon availed herself by betraying hin into 
the hands of the Philistines, after his locks had been ent off 
during sleep. He was therefore taken and deprived of sight, 
bound with fetters of brass, and made to grind in prison. 
But his strength returned with his hair; and he was resolved to 
exert it against his oppressors. At a great festival held in 
honour of the national god Dagon to rejoice over the terrible 
enemy delivered over to the Philistines, he grasped with his 
arms the two middle pillars which supported the house, and 
pulled it down, slaying more at his death than he had done in 
his life. 

The third division of the book as it now stands may be re- 
garded as a kind of appendix or addition to the preceding. 
There is no proper connexion between it and the history of the 
judges. Neither is there any internal bond between the two 
narratives themselves which form the appendix. 

A neh Ephraimite woman, who had dedicated to the Lord 
1,100 shekels of silver to make a graven image and a molten 
image, had been pilfered of it by her son Mieah. But he con- 
fessed the theft and restored the money to his mother ; of which 
she took 200 shekels and made what she had intended. Micah 
had a house of gods, made an ephod and teraphim, and con- 
secrated one of his sons as priest. He afterwards hired a 
young Levite belonging to a distinguished priestly family to per- 
form religious worship, congratulating himself that he had 
thereby secured the favour of God. In those days the Danites 
sought.a place of settlement, and sent out messengers to examime 
the land. They eame and lodged in Micah’s house. Having 
requested the Levite to consult the Lord whether their journey 
should be a prosperous one, they were assured that it would 
sueceed. Proeeeding forward they arrived at Laish in the north 
of Palestine, where they observed a favourable place of settle- 
ment. Returning therefore to their own people, they en- 
couraged them to go up against Laish. Accordingly six hundred 
men, well armed, set forth, and arrived at the house of Mieah, 
where the party who had been entertained before took Micah’s 
images, the ephod, and the teraphim. The priest was easily 
induced to accompany the Danites. When Mieah and his 
neighbours followed to get back his priest and property, they 
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were only insulted and threatened. After the Danites had come 
to Laish, they slaughtered the inhabitants and burnt their city. 

The nineteenth chapter commences another history of a 
different nature. <A Levite of the northern parts of mount 
Ephraim passed the night as he returned home from Bethlehem- 
judah with his eoneubine in Gibeah, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by an Ephraimite sojourning in the place. Dut the 
inhabitants of Gibeah attempted to treat him most shamefully, 
and aetually abused his concubine to death. The Levite, wish- 
ing to make known the outrage and excite universal indignation 
on aecount of it, cut the body into twelve pieces, whieh he sent 
to the twelve tribes of Isracl. Hence the congregation of Israel 
was gathered together to sit in judgment on Gibeah, and re- 
solved to destroy the guilty city. Before carrying out their 
purpose they endeavoured to obtain satisfaction in a milder forni. 
They sent a message to the tribe of Benjamin, demanding that 
the evil docrs should be given up. When this was refused, war 
commenced under the divine direction; but the Benjamites 
were victorious in two successive battles, killing no less than 
40,000 of Israel. In another conflict, however, they were 
defeated, with the loss of 25,100 men. Six hundred fled to the 
wilderness, and abode in the rock Rimmon four months. On 
this the people bewailed the desolation, and concluded to pre- 
serve the tribe of Benjamin from extinction ; which was effected 
by procuring wives for the remnant, to whom they were unable 
to give their daughters in marriage in consequence of an oath. 
War was declared against Jabesh-gilead whose inhabitants had 
not come to the general mustering for battle; and accordingly 
12,000 of the bravest men were sent to slaughter them, in- 
cludig the married women, reserving 400 virgins who were 
given to the remnant of the Benjamites. The remaining 200 
were advised to surprise and seize the virgins that danced at the 
annual feast of the Lord in Shiloh. Acting upon such advice 
of the elders of Israel, the children of Benjamin took for wives 
the maids they caught, and returned to their inheritance. The 
record adds : “In those days there was no king in Isracl: every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes.” 

IIT. Opservarions on cHapTers 1. 1-11. 5.—The first chap- 
ter gives a history of the conflicts waged between the Israelites 
and the occupants of Canaan, after the death of Joshua. It 
contains a very brief summary of the results of all the attempts 
of the separate tribes against the Canaanites. Beginning with 
Joshua’s death the survey is execedingly compressed and general 
—so much so as to be occasionally obscure, the parts presenting 
but a loose connexion with one another. Ilow long a period it 
embraees cannot be defimtely ascertained ; but i. 27, 28, 90, 33 
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refer to the time of Solomon ; so that the events narrated belong 
to several centuries. Bertheau thinks that the histor yinitisa 
continuation of that which is broken off in the twelfth chapter 
of Joshua This is true to a certain extent. The writer of 
the book of Judges did not consider it in that light, though an 
interpreter may so look upon it. The book of Judges existed 
before that of Joshua as we shall see immediately ; and it is 
therefore impossible that the first chapter of which we are 
speaking was written for the purpose of forming a continuation 
of the former part of Joshua’s book. It does exhibit a valuable 
sequel, filling up a gap in the history of the chosen people. 

The nature of the first chapter has not been well apprehended 
by some crities. Thus Studer? and others call it the work of a 
careless compiler, who united fragments, and perhaps mere 
extracts of different narrations into one external pieee. This 
severe judgment is founded on its supposed want of plan and 
internal contradietions. Among these contradietions are spe- 
cified verses eight compared with the twenty-first, and ten with 
the twentieth. Let us see. The eighth verse runs thus: “‘ Now the 
ehildren of Judah had fought against Jerusalem, and had taken 
it, and smitten it with the edge of the sword, aud set the city 
on fire.” But in the twenty-first verse we read: “And the 
children of Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites that in- 
habited Jerusalem, but the Jebusites dwell with the ehildren of 
Benjamin in Jerusalem unto this day.” The two plaees refer to 
different times. Soon after Joshua’s death, Jerusalem was con- 
quered by Judah and Simeon. It would appear, however, that 
the Jebusites were not expelled. They were still in the city 
along with Judah. They may have inhabited it with Ben- 
jamin; the tribe on whom it mainly devolved to expel them. 
The latter passage refers to the per iod immediately before David ; 
while the former relates to a time soon after Joshua. During 
the interval, the city was never thoroughly taken from the 
Jebusites. They were never entirely expelled ; as they recovered 
their footing after defeat, and maintained a position within it. 
This is a more natural solution than Hiivernick’s which dis- 
tinguishes one part of the eity from another, implying that 
though Judah and Simeon took Jerusalem, they did not take the 
fort of the Jcbusites on mount Zion. When therefore it is said 
that the Benjamites did not drive out the Jebusites, the lan- 
guage is thought to refer to the Jebusite occupation of mount 
Zion, not of the eity generally of which they had long been dis- 
possessed. 3 Another alleged contradiction in the fir ‘st chapter 18 
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contained in the tenth compared with the twentieth verse : “ And 
Judah went against the Canaanites that dwelt in Hebron (now 
the name of Hebron before was Kirjath-arba), and they slew 
Sheshai, and Ahiman, and Talmai.’’ In the twenticth verse 
we read: “ And they gave Hebron unto Caleb, as Moses said: 
and he expelled thence ‘the three sons of Anak.” According to 
the former verse, Judah and Simeon had defeated the three 
races of the Anakim; but their total destruction was reserved 
for Caleb, the possessor of the Hebron territory. 

There is considerable similarity between this chapter and 
passages in the book of Joshua, sometimes amounting even 
to verbal coincidence: at other times there are slight vari iations. 
Compare, for oe Judg. 1. 10-15 with Josh. xv. 14-19; 20 
With Josh, χύ. 1321 with Josh. xv. 63; 27, ete., with Τὰ ἢ 
mur. 12, ete; 29 ‘with Josh. xvi. 10. To account for this, 
Iliivernick supposes that the writer of the book of Joshua, “e., 
the Deuteronomist, borrowed from Judges; while, on the con- 
trary, Stihelin thinks that passages were transferred from 
Joshua to Judges, specifying as examples 1. 11, 15, 27, 28. As 
to 1. 18, the latter conjectures that it was deduced from Joshua.! 
Bertheau follows him, alleging that the passages in question 
suit the place and context in Judges i., but not in Joshua. The 
former hypothesis is more probable. The whole chapter is in a 
different tone from that of the Deuteronomist. We think it 
most likely that the writer of Joshua did not follow the pre- 
sent book of Judges but the common source of both, which 

may have been the Jchovah-document. 

The prophetic word in 11. 1-5 wears an isolated and fragmen- 
tary appearance, as if it had no connexion with the preceding 
chapter. It forms a good introduction to the body of the 
work. Although the paragraph has little connexion with the 
first chapter, it is suitable in its present place as introductory to 
the following chapters. It 15 hypereritical in Bertheau to at- 
tribute these verses to another writer than the preceding. 

IV. OpsERVATIONS ON τ. 6-xv1.—The second division of the 
work has an unity which shews that it proceeded from one 
writer. Thus we meet with certain recurring formulas as ‘“ the 
children of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord” (inl: 
Tiers: Wie) Ol sere ee of Israel did evil again im the 
sight of the Το (ii 12s ie Tes Oe xis 2), he land 
had rest” (i Lh 60s δι; ‘viii. 28). Peeuhar ay 
oceur, as py} or ve to call tog — or summon (iy. 10, 13; 


ΘῈ O05 ὙΠ sy x 17 pox 1, 2), a DD fo sell tie ie 
hand (i. 1435 iii. Te ee εἰ ΞΠ abi drawing sword 
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(iti, 22; viii. 10, 20; 1x, 54; xx. 2, 15, 17, 25, 35, 46); 933 to 
be subdued (111. 80 ; iv. 23; xi. 83). In short the style, manner, 
and theology are the same. The causes and consequences of 
events are clearly and theocratically exhibited. 

According to Stithelin the writer of the portion in question was 
the Jehovist. This is inferred from the similarity of style and 
manner, as well as of plan, in relation to the book of Joshua. 
But it has been shewn by De Wette,! that there are so many 
peculiarities of manner and expression as outweigh the coinci- 
dences pointed out in the Pentateuch and Joshua compared with 
this portion of the book of Judges. There is sufficient inde- 
pendence in the ideas, words, and representations of the latter 
to attest its non-Jehovistic and non-Deuteronomistic authorship. 
The resemblances, so industriously collected by Stiahelin, arise 
out of the essence of the theocracy, and can be accounted for 
by the writer’s age, his acquaintance with the national tradi- 
tions, and his general object. 

Did the author of 11. 6-xvi. use written sources? This is a 
question which has been differently answered. Bertholdt, De 
Wette, Bertheau, and Bleck, think that he did; while Stahelin 
and Havernick see nothing to necessitate the supposition. It is 
true, as Stahelin remarks, that the same kind of diction and 
manner pervades the whole,—that there is no such difference of 
style and narration as 15 apparent in the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
But traces of written documents are still discernible here and 
there. Certain diversities in language, contents, and mode of 
representation do appear in the various narratives. Thus it is 
not improbable that the accounts of Othniel and Ehud, in the 
third chapter, were derived from a written source. The minute 
traits and allusions which make the narrative so picturesque, 
and peculiar terms here and there, different from the well- 
known words at the commencement and end, marking the 
writer’s own hand (see in vers. 16, 22, 23, compared with 12, 
15, 29), warrant the inference. The song of Deborah could 
scarcely have been handed down in the mouths of the people 
from one generation to another; and was therefore drawn from 
a peculiar source. It may have belonged to a collection of old 
historical poems—to the book of Jashar perhaps. Whether the 
historical introduction iv. 4-24 was pretixed to it there, is pro- 
blematical. Several differences between the ode itself and its 
historical preface are rather against the hypothesis. De Wette? 
specifies verses 6, 14, etc. (compd. with iv. 5, 10), and verse 23. 
These however do not signify much, and are > outweighed a 
opposite considerations of more importance 
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that the poem severed from its histoncal explanation would 
scarcely be intelligible, and the close connexion manifestly sub- 
sisting between them. It is difficult to conceive the indepen- 
dent existence of the history; because, as here given, it is based 
on the ode. In addition to this, Berthean has acutel y remarked,} 

that peculiar phrases and words appear in iv. 4-24, which the 
writer seldom or never uses elsewhere, such as sty verse 18 ; 

Misi) verse 21; nov i In a rare sense, verses 6 and 7; on 
found both here ond in Ex. xiv. 25, Josh. x. 10 in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of poems er poetical passages, and therefore 
apparently borrowed with the poems themselves from one and 
the same source. The sixth, seventh, and eehth chapters, re- 
lating to Gideon, betray their indebtedness in various points to 
historical tradition embodied in a written document. The ninth 
chapter unmustakeably shews, that it was taken from a larger 
history containing an account of Shechem and its rulers in the 
time of the judges. Jotham’s fable (ix. 3-15) bears the stamp 
of authenticity. The story of Jephthah belonged to a larger 
history relating to the Israclites east of Jordan (X1.-X11. 6). 
The history of Samson in Niii.-xvi. was not the subject of a 
special document, but was taken from a larger one narrating 
the Philistine wars. This appears from the phy ase he shall begin 
to deliver in su. Oo, Inplyinge that the narrative was continued in 
Samson's successors. Lertheau conjectures, that the short ac- 
eounts in 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22; xxii. 8-39, were from the same 
document. The imitation of Gen. xvi. in Jude. xiil. is apparent 
to every reader. The verses n. 6-9, are repeated in Josh. 
xxiv. 28-51 with sheht variations, shewing that the thread of 
the history 1s resumed in the same words, or nearly so, with 
which it had been broken off. 

Irom these remarks it is obyious, that the body of the pre- 
sent work was mainly derived from older written “materials, of 
which it is now impossible to obtain a more definite knowledge. 
Ifow far the author moulded the documents at his disposal, or 
incorporated them in the form and language they already pre- 
sented, cannot be determined—except in a very few instances. 
Speaking generally, it does not appear that he made extensive 
alterations, or left any deep impress of Ins own upon them. 
Ie extracted such accounts as suited his purpose, incorporating 
them into the general narrative by appropriate words at the 
commencement and end. Ifence he was more a compiler than 
an idependent author, It may be, as Ewald thinks,’ that an 
older book of judges continued down much later than Solo- 
mon, and from which some specified verses in 2 Chronicles 
A 
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were taken, formed the basis of all this division, with the excep- 
tion of the part relating to Samson; but we will not undertake 
to affirin it. 

Jahn and others have thought that two authorities were used 
in the account given of Samson; the sketch of his adventures 
with Delilah being taken from another source than the preced- 
ing.! This rests on no other basis than the termination of the 
fifteenth chapter, where we read: ‘and he judged Israel in the 
days of the Philistines, twenty years,” as 15 stated at the close 
of narratives relating to the other judges. It has also been 
remarked, that xvi. 12 is like a repetition of xy. 13, 14. We 
see no necessity for entertaining this hypothesis. Surely it is a 
sufficient explanation of the coneluding verse of chapter xv. to 
say, that the writer intended to conelude the history of Samson 
with the enumeration of the seven exploits just given; but after- 
wards saw occasion to add five others, without disturbing the 
closing formula. 

V. OBSERVATIONS ON xviI-xxi.—The third division, which is 
an independent part of the book as it now is, consists of two 
historical narratives, detailing events belonging to the com- 
mencement of the judges-period. The writer might have placed 
them before 11. 6, had he been guided solely by their contents ; 
and accordingly Josephus assigns them that position ἴῃ his 
chronologically arranged account; but they are suitable where 
they now stand, a resting-point having been presented after the 
death of Samson and immediately before the appearance of 
Samuel, of which the writer thought 10 best to avail himself by 
inserting a lnstory that served to prepare the way for a kingly 
government, and so put a stop to the lawlessness of the people 
doing what was right in their own eyes. ‘The two histories do 
not present much internal union, and consist of different mate- 
rials. Auberlen indeed has tried to shew, not only in them but 
also in Ruth, a typical significanee and similarity of plan, but 
without suceess.2. They betray the hand of one writer. It is 
often remarked in both, that there was then no king in Israel 
(xy. 6s exvil Less. 1soxxi. 20). \Werhnd the nsevot ‘the 
perfect in describing what belongs to the same time as the 
preceding, as in xvill. 7; xx. 43; numerous infinitives with the 
prefix 2 xvii. 9; xix. 15; xx. 10; sentences introduced by the 
pronoun OF or WI at the beginning of the discourse, xvm. 
22, 27; xix. 11, 22. Single expressions which are not frequent 
elsewhere often recur, ag M2) xvii. 6; xix. 10; xx. 43; 21! 


9 xviii. 20; xix. 6, 9, 22; ADP WOMD xviii. 10; six. 19; 
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pay MV 22s RN 4D. AG: bay and AMS in juxtaposi- 
tion, xviii. 19; xxi. 24: “Ὁ Sy ana Syn xvii. 11; xix. 6, 
ete. In the two narratives also, Levites settled in Bethlehem- 
judah play an important part. These and other characteristics 
attest identity of authorship in chaps. xvii.-xxi. 

What now is to be said of the writer of these chapters in 
relation to the body ofthe worloat.¢. τ τι Tt woectenr 
that diversity of authorship must be asserted. '{he prophetic 
survey of history which pervades the second division is wanting 
here. Theocratie ideas couched in appropriate expressions, and 
shewing the point of view taken, are not found, as in the pre- 
ceding portion. The writer never betrays a theological interest ; 
the nearest approach to it being in the appellation bestowed on 
Israel, “the people of God,” which is only occasional (xx. 2), 
The diversity is so obvious that one wonders at its denial by 
Keil. The narration presents another standpoint. Jn accord- 
ance with this is the absence of such characteristic phrases and 
words as haye just been addueed to shew identity of authorship 
in chaps. xvii., xvii, and xix.-xxi. The frequent use of the per- 
fect with 4 preceding scparated from it by one or more words 
betrays a linguistic peculiarity which cannot be found in ii. 6- 
x1. 

As far as we are aware, Ewald was the first who perceived 
that similarity between this part of the book and the first,! 
which leads to the inference that the writer of both was the 
same person. In both the tribe of Judah is prominent ; whereas 
it is not spoken of in the second part. In both the congregation 
of Israel taught by the divine oracle executes the will of God, 
and not the judges. In them too the tribes are geographically 
distinguished, and their different wars carefully noted. Common 


to both also are the expressions νυ Ora Oe es re 10. 
n'a ost 1. 1, and xx. 28, 27, and the answer to the oracle 
1. 3; xx. 18, naw Sy 1.27, 35, and xvii 11; pga mow i. 8, 


ὙΧΟΘΣ ain Ἐν Maas, co, ἐπὶ <x dS sittin Hos Aw, Ws 
and ἃς ΤΌ, nt xix. £; 1.16. The use of the preterite with 
} preceeding has been referred to before. This identity of author- 
ship in chaps. i., xvil.—xxi. proves diversity of authorship in i.-i. 
ον and iil, 6-xvi. 3 it having been already shewn that the writers 
of 11, O-xvi. and xvii-xxi. were different. Independently of 
this, it is pereeptible that the first chapter did not proceed from 


the same writer as ii. 6—-xvi. beeause there is a double ecom- 
mencement with the death of Joshua G. 1 and ii. 6-10) as well 
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as a twofold account of the parts which had not been conquered; 
a more full one in the first chapter, and a shorter in i. 1-6. 
The same author would not have proceeded thus. Besides, the 
same materials are differently presented ; for in the first chapter 
with the first five verses of the second, the ancient inhabitants 
are represented as still unexpelled because the Israclites pre- 
ferred living with them to destroying them in obedience to the 
divine command; while in un. Ll-ni. 6, God is said to permit 
many of the Canaanites to remain, as a punishment of the 
Israelites for not obeying his voice. 

VI. Untry, AurHorsutp, anD Date.—The attempt of Keil! 
to shew the unity of the ‘whole work in opposition to these 
peculiarities is unsuccessful. The nature of the contents, the 
desire of describing vividly, and the different sources whence the 
writer drew, are insufficient to account for them on the principle 
of unity of authorship. Nor is it enough to say, that the whole 
book has its singularities of diction. The main point is, why are 
certain peculiarities of expression found in the first and third 
divisions, not in the second ? And why too is the point of view 
taken by the writer of the first and third so different from that 
of the chief compiler ? These particulars cannot be explained 
on the supposition of one author throughout. 

Believing as we do that the book pr oceeded from one compiler 
or editor in its present state, with the first chapter at the begin- 
ning, and the so- -called appendix (chaps. xvil.—xx1) subjoined, it 
is not easy to fix the age he hved in. The song of Deborah bears 
in itself the marks of antiquity, and may have been written soon 
after the time of the prophetess herself. Supposed Aramacisms 
in it and the use of Y prefixed are no proper marks of a late date, 
as has sometimes been asserted. The former are genuine poctic 
peculiarities ; while the latter points to northern Palestine as the 
district of ie birth. But the age of the lyric is quite different 
from the age of the last author or compiler of the whole. 

It is necessary to speak of the different parts separately, z.e., 
of the time when i--il. 5, xvii.-xxi., and ii. 6-xvi. were written. 
The portion 1-1. 5 has an inherently vivid character which 
favours its composition soon after the events described occurred. 
It is graphic and lively, as though no great interval had 
elapsed since the things happened. ‘The tw enty-first verse of 
the first chapter agrees, for we read there that ‘the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Benjamin in Jerusalem τέο this day,” 
shewing that the time was betore David. So also the twenty- 
ninth verse where we read that the Canaanites dwelt in Gezer 
among the Ephraimites, implying a period prior to that of 
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Solomon, to whom Pharaoh gave the place after he had de- 
stroyed the Canaanite inhabitants (1 ings ix. 16). As to 
XVil.-Xxi. it must be referred to the time of the ee because 
10 is remarked in different places that there was “no king in 
Israel. in those! days,” Covi. 0. xvas, 1). τι 20): Thus 
Tsrael enjoyed the benefits of kingly file Ww han the events here 
deseribed were committed to writing. And it 1s probable that 
the kinely rule had not been long established; the manner in 
which it is introduced leading to that supposition. Perhaps the 
reign of Saul is referred to, or the beginning of David’s. But 
it may be thought that xvin. 30, “until the day of the captivity 
of the land,” 787 nibs Bi = is in favour of a later date, 


because the words appear to refer to the captivity of the ten 

tribes by the Assyrians, either under Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
xv. 29), or Shalmaneser (2 Kings xvi. 6). Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, and Welte refer them to the unfortunate war with 
the Philistines, m which the ark was carried away by the 
enemy (1 Sani. iy.), @e., the time of Eli and Samucl. But the 
appeal to 1 Sam. iv. 21 is wholly imapposite unless it could be 
shewn that “INT signifies the ark of the covenant, and that the 


removal of the ark from Jernsalem is equivalent to the removal 
of Israel itself. As little can the words be referred to the 
carrying away of the Israclites by the Philistines. The As- 
syrian date, however, though apparently the most natural in- 
terpretation, can hardly be ‘adopted, beeause there is reason to 
suspect the correctness of the reading. The expression 15 
singular and rather poetical. It would scareely have been used 
by the writer of the context. It 15 improbable that Jonathan the 
grandson of Moses (not of Manassch) and his sons were priests 
to the tribe of Dan, after the ten tribes separated from the other 
two, as the thirticth verse affirms; and the thirty-first verse 
disagrees with the thirticth as it stands, for it states or implies 
that the time during which Micah’s image was set wp in Dan 
was that in which the house of God or tabernacle was at 
Shiloh ; whereas in the thirtieth, Jonathan and his sons are said 
to have been priests to the tribe of Dan worshiping that mage 
till the captivity of the land. In other words, Jonathan and 
his posterity were priests in this idolatrous worship of the 
Danites till the tabernacle was removed from Shiloh, ve., till 
1115. time (ver. 31); while they officiated in the same worship 
till the Assy rian captivity centuries after (ver. 80). We adopt 
Houbigant’s conjecture, and read JUAN for pS, which brings 


out the sense, “till the captivity of the ark,” de, by the Phihs- 
tines in the time of Kh. Both verses state {πα {πὸ Danites 
practised the idolatrous worship of a graven image wlule the 
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ark of the covenant was in Ephraim at Shiloh. This opinion 
is preferable to that of Studer and Hitzig, who suppose the 
thirticth verse a later addition. It 1s in harmony with the date 
already assigned to 1.--11. 5 and xvyi.-xxi. The time assumed is 
prior to that fixed upon by Stihelin and Ewald, who nearly agree 
in supposing that the portion appeared in the reign of Asa or 
Jehoshaphat, ¢e., about 700 B.c. Both of eourse assume the 
later insertion of xvii. 30, which stands in the way of their 
hypothesis. In relation to the expressions in xvil.-xx1., which 
Staihelin! has enumerated to shew that they no longer belong to 
the flourishing period of the language, such as DY} NWI, xxi. 
23 ; NS) xvii. 2, the entire body of the people (comp. 1 Kings 
xii. 81; xiii. 88); Mp SY TOMY to lay the hand upon the 
mouth, xvii, 19 (comp. Job xxi. 5; xxix. 9); MIY fo begin to 
speak, xvii. 14; ‘JIND WAN xvu. 2 (comp. Job xxxin. 
oo. ΤΕ. clin 290}: myn to be quiet, xvii. 9 (comp. 1 Kings 
Χτι see ines πο; Wile oS Nebo, Me i a ex, oD, 
the root of whieh appears for the first time in Mieah iy. 10; 
YA3 to reach to somewhat, xx. 34, 41, they agree as well with the 
one date as the other. With respect to 11. 6-xvi. the character 
and tone are very different from the preceding and following 
parts. The portion is theoeratic and levitieal, resembling in 
parts the books of Samuel and ISings, as well as Chronicles in 
a less degree. Jlenee it is later in age, or rather its redae- 
tion is later; for it contains materials as old as any in 1.-11. ὃ or 
xvli.-xxi., if not older. The constituent parts of it are authentie 
records of a pretty early date. But the redactor, 1.6., the com- 
piler of the whole book, must be placed in the time of the later, 
not the earlier, kings. This appears most plainly from 11. 6-28, 
which is pervaded by a moralising refleetiveness resembling 
2 Kings xvil. 7-23. ‘The phrase, too, “ till this day,” in various 
places, as vi. 24, x. 4, xv. 19, shews that some time had clapsed 
between the events narrated and the age of the writer. But 
the compiler must have lived before the Deutcronomist, else it 
would have been intimated that altars ereeted and _ saerifices 
offered in different places were illegal and displeasing to Jeho- 
vah. It is related that pious men offered sacrifiees here and 
there without any hint of the kind (comp. vi. 24, 26; x1. 31; 
xii. 19).2 Probably the compiler belonged to the period of 
Ahaz. He was not of Israel, but a Levite of Judah. The 
introductory part, 1-11. 5, as well as the two appendixes, he 
seems to have found in a state not very different from their 
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present one. But the materials contained in the body of the 
work were somewhat elaborated. This date is considerably prior 
to the time in which Ewald puts the final redactor, viz., the 
second half of the Babylonish captivity. We cannot, however, 
adopt his various hypotheses respecting the origin and eomposi- 
tion of the book, ingenious though they are. 

If our view be correct, the Talmudic account of Samuel’s 
writing the book, cannot be maintained, though Jahn, Paulus, 
and Welte incline to it. Iferbst’s'! hypothesis that all except 
the appendixes (whieh he puts after the Assyrian captivity 11 
consequence of xviii. 90) was composed in Solomon’s reign, and 
originated in the polygamy of that monarch, is cqually un- 
tenable. 

VII. Priority of THE Book ΤῸ THAT oF Josuva.—We have 
already said that the book of Judges preceded Deuteronomy and 
Joshua. This appears from the following passages, Judg. 1. 
12-15, compared with Josh. xv. 16-19: 


“And Caleb said, He that smiteth ‘And Caleb said, He that smiteth 


Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to him 
will T give Aehsah my daughter to wife. 
And Othniel the son of Kenaz, Caleb’s 
younger brother, took it: and he gave 
him Achsah his daughter to wife. And 
10 came to pass, when she eame to him, 
that she moved him to ask of her father 
a ficld: and she h¢hted trom off her ass ; 
and Caleb said unto her, What wilt thou ὃ 
And she said unto him, Give me a bless- 
ine’: for thou hast given mea sonth land ; 
vive me also springs of water. And 
Caleb gave her the upper springs and 
the nether springs” (Judg. i. 12-15). 


Kirjath-sepher, and taketh it, to him 
will I give Achsah my daughter to wife. 
And Othniel the son of Kenaz, the 
brother of Caleb, took it: and he gave 
him Achsah his daughter to wife. And 
it eame to pass, as she eame mnto him, 
that she moved him to ask of her father 
a field: and she lighted off her ass; and 
Caleb said unto her, What wouldest 
thou? Who answered, Give me a bless- 
ing; for thou hast given me a south 
land; give me also springs of water. 
Aud he gave her the upper springs, and 
the nether springs” (Josh. xv. 16-19). 


cies Ἴ es 


Again, Josh. xvil. 15-18, is an enlargement of Judg 
In the latter passage, however, what is attributed to Joseph in 
Josh. xvi. 1s incorrectly transferred to Judah. 

In the same manner, what is circumstantially related in Josh. 
xiil. 1-6 15 trom the shorter form in Judg. 111. 3. 

So also Judg. 11. 2-5 gave rise to Josh. xxii. 12, 13. 

Another example of the same kind appears in Judg. 11. 6-9, 
compared with Josh. xxiv. 28-31. 

Hlavernick,’? who maintains the priority of Judges to Joshua, 
adduces in evidence of his opinion the fact that the text of 
Joshua explais that of Judges by small insertions or omissions, 
as in the case of the names Sheshai, Ahiman, Talmai, of whom 
it is remarked that they are the sons of Anak, the children of 
Anak (Josh. xv. 14, compared with Judg. i. 10). The words 
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ab a}e DP are omitted in Josh. xv. 17, because they create 


difficulty. Havernick, however, 1s hardly correet in saying that 
the writer of the book: of Joshua uses more regular and common 
grammatical forms instead of the more ΤΕΣ ones in the book 


of Judges, as MM for Seman, and nySy for mSy, nvANA 
_ avolaoe τ πὶ often oceurs as a hortatory adverb, Gen. 


3, 4, 7; xxxvin. 16; Ex. 1. 10; so that it is unlikely to 
hate been exchanged for mn. "The other two forms are simply 
feminines singular, though joined with a plural feminine; 
and it is a mistake to say that they stand for their regular 
plurals. 

VILL. Ciaracrer or THE Histortes.—The deseriptions of the 
book are commonly natural and graphic, bearing on their face 
the impress of historical truth. The picture given of the tribes 
is one that shews an unsettled, transition-state of the Israelites 
in their political relations as well as their civil customs. It 
is by no means a favourable history; yet τῦ agrees well with 
all that we know of the chosen people and the Canaanite 
races. Traces of barbarism are strongly marked. No apology 
is offered for the sins and crimes of the select race. Their 
character is drawn in a way perfectly natural in the times 
and influences. The most fearful ernnes are related without 
blame being attached to the perpetrators. The spirit of war pre- 

vailed ; and a very imperfect civilisation was at once its cause 
and consequence. Wild roughness, cruelty, revenge were com- 
mon. Internal strifes and foreign oppressions, disorder and 
disaster, deeds of heroism and intervals of prosperity, are de- 
picted with ereat verisimilitude. The organisation of the Jewish 
community, “imperfect as it was ; the government unsettled, 
preparing the way for the establishment. of kingly rule; the 
neighbouring nations chafing under the imvasions of the 
Israclites and retahating by predatory excursions or more 
deliberate attacks, are set forth in fresh colours by the 
original writers of the book. There is therefore no room for 
doubting that the historical traditions of the nation, written and 
oral, but chiefly the former, are faithfully given. ILere however 
a question arises as to the character of such traditions. Are they 
genuine history ? Do they contain simple, unadorned truth, and 
nothing else? For the most part we should reply, judging from 
the contents of the book itself. Sometimes indeed this cannot 
be said. The history of Samson is strongly tinged with the 
mythological and romantic. His birth is ushered in by remark- 
able presages recorded in the thirteenth chapter. lis whole 
character savours of the exaggeration with which the traditions 
of later times embellish remote heroes. The deeds he performs 
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exceed human strength, and are represented as supernatural. 
Though depicted as vicious and wayward, employing his won- 
derful power of body in ways unprofitable and extraor dinary, he 
is represented as praying to God for relief from thirst after the 
exploit of slaying a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
and receiving water out of a hollow place in the jaw miraculously 
cleft to allow a fountain to spring forth. ‘The presence or 
absence of his strength is said to depend on the length of his 
hair. In short, the character of Samson is such a smgular com- 
pound as can only be aecounted for on a principle common to 
the early history of most nations, which embellishes with the 
marvellous the old champions who were instrumental in their 
deliverance from oppressors. The legendary is begotten by 
popular tradition, and exalted in process of time into the 
miraculous. The history of Gideon is also embellished with 
mythological exaggerations, which should not be construed as 
hteral history. This is observable in the sixth and seventh 
chapters, where the miraculous is largely abundant. Not that 
there is any thing of the really miraculous there. It is only 
that sort of the ΕΣ; with which the later traditions of 
a nation adorn its old heroes, giving them superhuman prowess 
and divine omens for all important undertakings. As has been 
well remarked, ‘‘ miracles have their laws as mueh as anv other 
occurrences ; laws dedueed from those divine pertections, whieh 
under the fit cireumstances cause them to be wrought. <A 
miracle, under certain conditions, is a perfectly eredible event. 
When we undertake to allege its actual oeeurrence, we must be 
prepared to shew the previous existence of such conditions ; 
divest it of these, and we have no longer any ground of detence. 
When I undertake to assert, that God has im any instance 
miraculously deviated from that regular course of action which 
his wisdom and goodness have led him to adopt, I cannot ex- 
peet that any reasonable man will listen to me, unless I first 
shew that, under existing circumstances, the deviation alleged 
was called ‘for by the same wisdom and goodness, and suited to 
accomphsh their designs. Are the marvellous aets recorded in 
Judges,—those of Samson, for instance—of a description to 
alle lige test, or is the only defensible theory of miracles 
utterly inapplic ‘able to the maintenance of the credibility 
of those relations? The plea of the advocate of miraculous 
ageney would be; ‘the aets in question, how extraordinary 
soever, are such as, under the cireumstances, the divine wis- 
dom and benevolence should stand engaged to perform.’ The 
principle is sound; but the application, in the present in- 
stanec, 1s impossible. he objeetor would reply; ‘the acts in 
question are such as cannot be supposed to have proceeded, 
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under the circumstances, from the divine wisdom and benevo- 
lence.’ ”?! 

These observations will help the reader to see in what light 
the miraculous character of many relations in the book should be 
viewed. Popular tradition magnified into the marvellous and 
superhuman the decds of heroic men and patriots. Subtracting 
the legendary and mythological from the contents, there is little 
to detract from historical truth and credibility. By far the greater 
part of the work is genuine, unadorned history, bearing on its 
face all the authority which one can rationally demand. In 
some cases numbers are exaggerated ; but that is of no conse- 
quence. Thus at the last census, before the invasion, the tribe of 
Ephraim numbered 32,500 warriors; whereas in the war with 
Jephthah and the Gileadites 42,000 are said to have perished. 
Thus it must have been nearly exterminated. Again 25,000 
Benjaminites are said to have perished; on which account the 
tribe was almost extingwished. The number appears incredibly 
large. It has been athrmed, that some events are inconsistent 
with others in the same book ; and some with representations in 
other books of better credit, in proof of which reference is made 
to 1. 21 compared with i. 8; iu. 1, 2 with 11. 20-23 ; x. 3, 4 with 
Nume xsi 41> 1,.50 with aloshwxv 0324.1; 10-15, 290 wath 
JOSH. SOO Or 5 xViclos20 Tel 1 wath: ΠΕ πα tad. dy 
22-26 with Josh. xii. 16; xvi. 1, 2; xvii. 1 with Josh. xix. 
40-46; xvi. 29 with Josh. xix. 47. But a close examination 
of these places proves their consistency. 

TX. Sone or Deporan, cu. v.—The song of Deborah is a very 
old specimen of Hebrew poetry, which may challenge comparison 
in sublimity and beauty with the lyrics of any other language. 
It is the fresh expression of a high religious rapture arising 
from the victorious exaltation of Israel above Sisera. Tver and 
anon the reader is transported into the midst of the battle, 
where he sees its progress vividly pourtraved. The transitions 
are very bold and animated, the entire description lively and 
forcible. The first eleven verses may be regarded as introduc- 
tory. The time is come to praise Jehovah ; and Deborah can- 
not forbear to sing praise to Him, referring to the high pro- 
sperity of the people at a former period; their degradation in 
the immediate past; and the present elevation of Israel. She 
calls upon all who rejoice in victory to praise Jehovah (2-11)— 
Deborah and Barak especially, the two heroes of the day, are 
enjoined to give expression to their joy, the one in song, the 
other by a solemn procession at the head of the captives; and 
the former at once gives vent to her feelings in words. She 


1 Palfrey’s Academical Lectures, vol. ii., pp. 218, 214, 
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describes the mustering of the troops from all quarters, pours 
forth contemptuous sareasm against the tribes that stand aloof ; 
and then transports us into the midst of the fight, closing with 
a bitter pathos respeeting Sisera’s mother (12-31). 

The lyric may be divided into three groups of strophes, eon- 
sisting of three verses each. The second verse is not counted, 
beeause introduetory to 3-11; just as 12 is introductory to 
13-31, and is also exeluded, with the thirty-first corresponding 
toit. Subtraeting these three verses, we have in the first series 
of strophes containing verses 3-11, the following, viz., 3-5 first 
strophe ; 6-8 seeond strophe; 9-11 third strophe. The seeond 
group of three strophes consists of verses 13-21, and begins with 
verses 13-1de first strophe ; 15d-18 seeond strophe ; 19-21 third 
strophe. The third group, containing verses 22-30, eonsists of 
strophe first, verses 22-24; strophe second, 25-27; strophe 
third, verses 28-30. Thus each series of strophes consists of 
three verses multiphed by three. In like manner the introdne- 
tion, 3-1], contains the same—three verses multiphed by three. 

The following is proposed as a better translation than that of 
the reeeived version :— 

Then sang Deborah, and Barak son of Abinoam on that day, 

saying : 

That the leaders led in Israel, 

That the people were willing, 

Praise ye Jehovah ! 

Hear, O kings, 

Give ear, O prinees, 

T will, I will sing to Jehovah, 

Τ will sound the harp to Jehovah, God of Israel. 

Jehovah ! when thou wentest forth from Seir, 

When thou marehedst from the land of Edom, 

Quaked the earth, and the heavens poured down, 

Yea, the clouds poured down waters. 

Mountains roeked before Jehovah’s faee, 

That Sinai before Jehovah’s faee, the God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamear, son of Anath, 

In the days of Jael, untrodden were the ways, 

And the wanderers along beaten highways went through 

winding byepaths. 

Princes failed in Israel, they failed, 

Till I, Deborah, arose, 

Till I arose, a mother in Israel. 

They chose new gods. 

War was then in their gates ; 

Was buckler seen or lance 

Among forty thousand in Israel ἢ 
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Mine heart is for the rulers of Israel, 

For those who willingly offered themselves among the people. 

Praise ye Jehovah! 

Ye that ride upon white asses, 

Ye that sit on rich divans, 

Ye that walk along the way, 

Sing. 

For the rejoicing of those who divide the spoil between the 
draw-wells, 

There they celebrate the benefits of Jehovah, 

The benefits of his princes in Israel. 

Then descend to their gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, awake Deborah ; 

Awake, awake, uplift the song, 

Arise, Barak, 

Lead forth thy captives, son of Abinoam. 

Then (said I): “Go down, ye remnant, against the mighty ; 

Ye people of Jehovah, go down against the strong.”’ 

From Kphraim (came those) whose seat is under Amalek ; 

After thee Benjamin, among thy peoples ; 

I’'rom Maechir came down princes, 

And from Zebulun those bearing the marshall’s staff. 

My princes in Issachar were also with Deborah, 

Yea, Issachar, the support of Barak 

Rushed into the valley at his feet. 

At the fountains of Reuben was great debating, 

Wherefore sat’st thou still among the folds ? 

To listen to the lowing of the herds ? 

At the fountains of Reuben was great debating. 

Gilead rested beyond Jordan ; 

And Dan, why remained he among ships ? 

Asser dwelt at ease on the sea-shore, 

And rested by his bays. 

Zebulun is a people that in scorn of life met death, 

And Naphtali on the heights of the field. 

Kings came, they fought, 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 

By Taanach on the waters of Megiddo ; 

Spoil of silver they took not. 

From heaven they fought, 

The stars out of their courses fought with Sisera. 

The torrent Kishon swept them away, 

That torrent of battles, the stream of Kishon. 

So trample thou, my soul, on the mighty. 

Then stamped the horses’ hoofs 

From the haste, the haste of his riders. 
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Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah, 

Yea, curse ye her mmhabitants, 

For ‘they ¢ eame not to the help of Jehovah, 

To the help of Jehovah with the heroes. 

Blessed above women be Jael, 

The wife of Heber the Kenite, 

Above the women blessed, that dwell in tents. 

Water he asked, she gave him imik, 

In a lordly + essel she brought curdled milk. 

She stretched out her hand to the tent pin, 

And her right hand to the workman’s hammer, 

And she smote Sisera, she clave his head, 

Druised and brake throngh his temples. 

At her feet he sank down, he fell, he lay ; 

At her feet he sank down, he fell ; 

Where he sank down, thieie he fell dead. 

Through the window she looked out, 

The mother of Sisera called through the lattice ; 

Why delays his chariot in coming back ? 

Why tarry the wheels of lis chariots ? 

The prudent among her noble ladies answered her, 

Yea she herself gave answer to herself; 

Will they not find, divide the spoil ? 

One, two maidens to each chief ? 

A spoil of many-eoloured robes for Siscra, 

A spoil of many-coloured, broidered robes, 

A many-coloured robe, two broidered garments for the neck 

of a spoiler. 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah! 

But let them who love him be as the going forth of the sun 

in jus strength. 

And the land Tad rest forty years. 

The blessing pronounced by Deborah on Jael (ver. 24), for 
the treacherous murder of Sisera, has greatly perplexed a class 
of theologians who come to the study OF the Bible with pecuhar 
and her editary notions. Deborah as a prophetess was inspired. 
She reecived communications from the Lord. Jehovah revealed 
himself to her. But though an inspired prophetess, she spoke 
according to the ideas of morality prevalent among the Hebrew 
people in her day. — Her inspiration did not make her infallible 
in word or deed. The Spint of God in his rational creatures 
never lifts them up into the region of Deity himself’; but enters 
into their mind with a purifying and elevating influence ὦ aoree- 
ably to the principle of development w hich runs through all 
revelation. They were gradually led onward to clearer concep- 
tions of the truth. The mor ality of the Old Testament was 
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progressive, tneomplete, imperfect. Τὺ was simply the reflexion of 
the purest existing morality. To say that it was @ standard mo- 
rality for all time, or even for the time of its manifestation, is 
to mistake its character. In the case before us, some have 
resorted to the expedient that this song has been preserved only 
as a historical monument, and is not inspired as most of the 
Scriptures are. Dut the ode partakes of inspiration equally 
with the song of Moses in Ex. xv. or any of the Psalms. Both 
Deborah and the writer of the lyric were inspired. That ecir- 
cumstance, however, does not necessarily make what she utters 
accordant with the unalterable perfections of Jehovah. She 
was not infallible; for intallibility does not admit of degrees. 
The sentiments she 15 made to express in commendation of Jael’s 
deed are objectionable, because contrary to the moral law. 
Hence it is absurd to justify them ; and impious to say that she 
spoke thus in the name of Jehovah ; as if Jehovah could approve 
what 1s opposed to Is own nature. It amounts to a libel on 
the character of the Most Tigh to say with some that Jael was 
moved by a divine impulse to execute the deed; as if He eould 
prompt his accountable creatures to do any thing contrary to 
Mis immutable perfections. It is true that He has a right to 
dispose of His creatures as he pleases; but that is a ditterent 
thing from 1115 suggesting to a rational creature to do a thing 
expressly condemned in the moral law. An act of foul 
treachery cannot be justified by the miserable shifts of divines 
who would rather sacrifice principles on which the existence of 
a moral creation rests, than abandon a favourite notion of ἐ))- 
spiration. Why should we approve of an act merely because 
Deborah a prophetess applauded it; especially when the aet is 
repugnant to the noblest feelings we have derived from God 
himself ? 

X. Jepuruan’s Vow.—The vow of Jephthah has been vari- 
ously as nis by ΠΟΠΠΕ ΟΣ ΠΟΙ The point itself is not of 
much importanee to readers of the Bible at the present day ; 
though a great deal has been written upon it. Let us brietly 
notice the leading views taken of the vow. 

1. Dr. Randolph renders Judges xi. 31 thus: “ Whosoever 
cometh out of the doors of my house to meet me, when 1 return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s ; and I will offer to Him a burnt-offering.’? Auberlen! 
advocates the same rendering. ‘Two things are specified in the 
passage so understood. First, that Jephthah should dedicate to 
Jehovah the person who should first meet him coming from his 
house; secondly, that he should also offer a burnt- -otfering to 


} View of our blessed Saviour’s ministry, vol. 11, p. 166 et seqq. 
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Jchovah.! To this interpretation Hebrew usage is adverse. 


The pronoun 3 appended to the verb ‘APY can only mean 


the offering, not the Being to whom the offering ws made. 
Parallels are found in 1 Sam. vi. 9 and 2 Kings 11. 27, where 
the same verb, with the pronominal suffix, followed by the same 
noun occurs, and where the sense ean only be, offered him or it 
for a burnt-offering. ITence the proposed interpretation cannot 
be aceepted, however simple or plausible it appears. We admit 
that the construction is grammatically possible, for ere 
justify it, as Gesenius shews. Auberlen adduces Judg. 1. 15; 
Ts. xliv. 21; Ezck. xxix. 3, xxi. 82. But the same wor : and 
suffi elsewhere, forbid the interpretation. 

2. The English Bible makes the vow run thus: “ Whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me,” ete. ete , 
“shall surely be the Lord’s, and I will offer it up for a burnt- 
offering.” This view accords with the notion of Josephus, who 
represents Jephthah as promising to offer in sacrifice whaterer 
liring creature should first meet him, The Targum of Jonathan 
agrees. We do not think, however, that it is so natural as the 
rendering whosoever instead of whatsoever, implying that Jeph- 
thah thought of a human being belonging to his house, rather 
than of any hving, irrational creature. 

3. A third opinion is presented in the marginal rendering of 
the Enelish Bible: “ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors of 
my louse,” ete. ete., “shall surely be the Lord’s, or 1 will offer 
it up for a burnt-offering.” Kimehi is said to have been the 
first who proposed this translation. Lilienthal, Saalschiitz, and 
Cassel adopt it. According to it Jephthah had a choice be- 
tween two things, and could act as the case night require. 
If the thing which came forth from the doors of his house were 
fit for a burnt-offering, he could make it one; if not, he could 
consecrate it to the divine service. Thus there was an alterna- 
tive. It cannot be demed that the conjunction } may be ren- 
dered or. The Hebrew language had very few conjunctions, 
and therefore one had to fulfil the office of severad in other lan- 
euages. In the present case there is evidently no necessity 
requiring the disjunctive sense. On the contrary, the sense is 
rather embarrassed by it. The first clause, “ whatsoever cometh 
forth out of the doors of my house shall surely be the Lord’s,”’ 
is complete in itself, comprehending all that the second clause is 
here supposed to promise—viz., that the thing should be devoted 
to the Lord 1 ἃ manner suitable to its nature—it should either 
be put to death or not agreeably to the law. Besides, we object 
to the eeneral rendering “whatsoever” instead of ‘ whoso- 


1 Studien und Kritiken for 1860. pp. d41, 542. 
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ever” as less natural. The whole is like an expedient to get 
rid of a difficulty. 

4. Another translation is, “whosoever cometh out of the doors 
of my house to meet me when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon shall be the Lord’s, and I will offer him up for 
a burnt-oftering.” This is the most natural translation of the 
Hebrew words. It is confirmed by the LXX. and Vulgate. 
Jephthah is thus supposed to have had in his thoughts a human 
being, a man, more distinctly than any other being ¢ coming forth 
from his house. He vows that whoever of his household should 
come forth to meet him should be the Lord’s. But this was 
indeterminate, because the first-born were already the Lord’s, as 
also such as were set apart for the service of the sanetuary. 
Hence he obyiates all doubt or uncertainty by adding, and 7 
will offer him up for a burnt-offertng. The idea that a human 
sacrifice was intended by Jephthah is the plain sense of his vow. 

Did he actually offer his daughter as a burnt-offering ? It is 
conceivable that he did not actually execute the vow, in the 
sense which was intended at its utterance. Accordingly some 
suppose that in the interval of the two months’ respite whieh 
he besought, he had come to the convietion that the vow 
in its literal sense was not obligatory. He did to her what was 
equivalent to his original vow—what was accepted in lien of it ; 
that is, he devoted her to perpetual virginity in the service of 
the sanetuary. We believe that ‘his fulfilment of the vow was a 
new idea till the time of Moses Kimehi. The ancient Jews and 
Christians never thought otherwise than that the daughter was 
sacrificed ; and therefore they did not hesitate to censure the 
father for sneh an act. Sinee Kimehi, many Protestant scholars 
have embraced the new view. It has even been defended by 
Bush and Hengstenberg. The grounds however on which they 
rest: are insufficient, and the plain sense of the record 1s adverse. 
Thus it 15 alleged— 

(ἃ ἘΠῚ it is not expressly stated she was offered up for a 
burnt-offering ; on the contrary it is said of the father, ‘“ He 
did with her aceording to his vow, and she knew no man,” as if 
the latter phrase were intended to be explanatory of the manner 
in which the doing of the vow was accomplished—viz., by 
devoting her to a hfe of celibacy. If she were really put to 
death, it is asked, why is the faet of her death not once spoken 
of? But if she were only doomed to a state of perpetual 
virginity, the reason of the expression, “he did with her 
according to his vow,” is obyious.! ‘To this reasoning it may be 
replied, that if the true sense of the vow be, that whoever came 


1 Bush’s Notes ou the Books of Joshua aud Judges, pp. 317, 318, New York, 
1838. 
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forth from Jephthah’s house was to be offered for a burnt- 
offering, 10 was not necessary to say, “he offered her up for a 
burnt- offering to the Lord,” because “he did with her aceording 
to his vow” was precisely equivalent. The proper sense of the 
one takes along with it that of the other, so as to render super- 
fluous any statement to the effect that he offered her up for a 

burut-cfering to the Lord. Beeause he plainly vowed to offer 
her up for a burnt-ottering to the Lord, it was unnecessary to 
repeat the words. dle did with her aceording to his vow varies 
the expression, while it bears the same sense. ‘The phrase, and 
she knew no man, mentions the consequence of her being offered, 


DoD 
and shews the greatness of the sacrifice she submitted to. She 


Θ 
cheerfully bore the reproach of having arrived at a marriageable 
age without being married. 

(b) Weare also told that it does not appear by whose hands 
such a sacrifice could have been offered. Not by the high priest, 
because of the expheit proluibitions of the Mosaic law. Not by 
Jephthah himself, for this would have been a transgression of 
the Levitical law. Not at Shiloh im the tribe of Ephraim, 
where the tabernacle was at this time; because after the conelu- 
sion of the war with the Ammonites we find Jephthah cngaged 
in a bitter war with the Ephraimites. ILenee he could not have 
gone into the heart of that tribe to offer such a sacrifice, even if 
it had been lawful.) Π answer to this we remark, that although 
human saerifices were strictly forbidden by the law of Moses, 
there is nothing in the transaction to shew that Jephthah did 
not transeress the law. In the time of the Judges the law was 
not strictly or commonly followed. The people generally were 
by no means religions or orderly. Indeed they were the very 
reverse. We do not hesitate therefore to affirm, that Jephthah 
hunself may have sacrificed his daughter. Ilis character does 
not contradiet that supposition, for he was evidently a rough 
soldier or bandit. The thing is related as ertraordinary. It 
was an unusual oceurrence, the memory of which had sunk 
deep into the hearts of the people, and appeared worthy of 
perpetuation by a yearly festival in the nation. The national 
deliverance had been purchased at a dear cost; and there was 
much of the heroic in a daughter who consented to die for the 
ae erance of her people. 

A thing so horrible as the sacrifice of a daughter could 
rr es been the subject of a national feast of honour and j JOY. 
So Hengstenberg aflirms,’ as if the people of Israel could have 
looked at the thing from our stand- -poit—a people who lived 
anong the Canaanites and fell into their idolatrous worship, 


1 Bush's Notes on the Books of Joshua and Judges, p. 318 
5. Die Authentic des Pentateuches, vol. ji, pp. 147, 148, 
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part of which consisted in human sacrifices; or as if the festival 
had been instituted m remembrance of Jephthah’s deed, rather 
than the daughter’s conduet. Besides, it 15 not intimated that 
the festival was a joyful one. It was the opposite. 

(ὦ) The same critic states, that Jephthah’s daughter only 
bewailed her celzbacy, whereas in the immediate prospect of death, 
she would have thought of death alone, or at least of death 
before every thing else. The record however is very short; and 
the words of the daughter, which cover over and conceal as it 
were her impending death, are really more eloquent than mere 
complaints and exclamations, as Bertheau has remarked. 

(6) Jephthah vows his daughter to the Lord; but of vows in 
relation to human sacrifice, we (or rather the Mosaic law) know 
nothing. Such is another argument of Hengstenberg’s.! But 
the law in Lev. xxvu. 2-8 which prescribes the redemption of 
persons deyoted to God, ¢e., persons designed for sacrifice, pre- 
supposes the frequency of such vows. It 1s true that they could 
be redeemed with money, according to the Mosaie law; but the 
history given in the Book of Judges shews how often the law 
was broken. 

(7) It has been asked, supposing that Jephthah at the time 
of making his vow had no distinet recolleetion or knowledge of 
the law in Leviticus which permitted a ransom to be given for 
the devoted person, Is it conceivable that when the execution of 
it was postponed for two months, and the affair had become 
notorious throughout the nation, being the subject of general 
discussion and great lamentation, there was no person in Israel 
who once thought of this law? Would not the agonised father, 
besides devoting to it his own intensest study, consult the priests 
on the subject? And would not the priests aequamt him with 
the provisions of the law in reference to a case of casuistry lke 
the present? And what would naturally be the result ? Could 
he fail to come to the conelusion that such a sacrifice as he first 
intended was not only unlawful, but in the face of the numer- 
ous pomted prohibitions against 10, would amount to nothing 
short of downright murder ?? This and similar reasoning 
proceeds on an erroneous or very imperfect view of the times 
and the law. It supposes that the Jatter was writfen Just as we 
now have it; though all internal evidence is adverse. It had 
not then been committed to writing, and may not have been 
known. As to the agonised father consulting the priests and 
their making him acquainted with the law, the thing is very 
improbable ; for the priests were ignorant, and Jephthah was 
not a person likely to become agonised or distracted for the 


1 Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. i. p. 147. 
2 See Bush’s Notes on Judges, p. 319, 
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space of two months. Many readers seem to have a very im- 
perfect apprehension of the father’s disposition. Dwelling upon 
the idea that he was pious, they join with this the phrase, * then 
the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jephthah ” (xi. 29), and infer 
that he could not commit such a deed as sacrificing his danghter, 
or even utter a vow ineluding human sacrifice. They forget 
the nature of the period in which he lived—a degenerate and 
lawless one—the district in which he was brought up, beyond 
Jordan, far from the tabernacle; the heathen race with whom 
he must have been associated, as well as the freebooters of his 
own nation who lived by rapine and violence, and to whom he 
was well known. In such cireumstances it is only natural to 
think, that his knowledge of good was very limited, and his 
piety greatly debased by superstition. The Spirit of God did 
not prevent him from falling into grievous sin, or miraculously 
transform his disposition at once. It g wave him a strong im- 
pulse to undertake the deliverance of Israel, and braced him for 
the work. His piety was that of his own day and time not of 
Ours. 

In reviewing the whole account, we cannot hesitate to believe 
that Jephthah offered up his daughter in sacrifice in accordance 
with his vow, thinking that sueh an offering was propitious to 
Jehovah. In that he was mistaken. He acted as the rugged 
leader of such freebooters as he had before been wont to lead 
would naturally do. Having promised, under a superstitious 
impulse, he would not draw back or retr: act, even though his 
only daughter was the vietim. 

XI. Curoxorocy or tun Boox.—The chronology of the 
book is surrounded with difficulties. This arises from various 
causes. It is most likely that some judges were contemporary, 
ruling over different districts at the same time and not in sue- 
cession. ee the dates of particular events are not always 
given (comp. i. 381), and it is not unlikely that there is a 
haem nee ee εἰ: books of Judges and 1 Samuel. Besides, 
round numbers are occasionally employed, as is inferred from 
the faet that forty appears four tines. 

‘rom Othniel to Samson is 410 years, reckoning all the 
numbers expressly given. It is apparent, however, “that this 
number is too great, “because Jephthah reckons 3800 years from 
the conquest of castern Jordan to his own time ΡΟΣ: 
whereas from Joshua’s death till Jephthah’s own day about 900 
years elapsed, according to this book. Again, 1 Kings vi. 1 
makes the interval from the Exodus to the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s temple 480 years. ‘The contemporancousness of several 
judges is a very probable hypothesis for redueing the whole 
period, Bertheau, dissatisfied with this solution, proposes 
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another, according to which two methods of computation are 
mixed up with one another in the book; one indefinite, accord- 
ing to the generations of man reckoned at forty years each ; 
another definite and specific.’ Both methods may be united, 
the contemporaneous one and Bertheau’s. Six periods of forty 
years each—viz., Othniel forty, Ehud eighty, Barak forty, 
Gideon forty, the servitude under the Philistines forty, into 
which Samson’s falls—make 240 years. The other numbers are 
parallel ones, indicating times contemporaneous with these lead- 
ing ages. The number 240 agrees pretty well with 480 in 
1 Kings vi. 1, and 300 in Judg. xi. 6. Bunsen supposes that 
the Judges-period was not so long—only 187 years ;? while 
others who attach authority to Josephus and St. Paul in this 
matter (Acts xiii. 20) are disposed to extend the period over 450 
years, to the violation of 480 in 1 Kings vi., which is thus arbitra- 
rily altered. The «sual computation of the whole period from 
Joshua to Eh is 239 years, which is at least more probable than 
the estimate of Hales and others. Keil’s investigations,® inge- 
nious and elaborate though they be, have contributed nothing 
towards a satisfactory settlement of the question; aud it is 
better to abandon the attempt than make assumptions in place 
of absent data. 
1 Das Buch der Richter und Rut, Einleitung, p. xviii. et seqq. 


2 Bibelwerk I., 1. p. cexxxiil. et seqq. 
3 In the Dorpat theologische Beitrage, II. p. 303 et seqq. 
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I. Conrents.—The contents of this book are these— 

In consequence of a famine in Palestine, Elimelech of Beth- 
lehem-judah, with his wife Naomi and their two sons, emigrated 
to the land of Moab. After the father’s death his sons married 
wives of the country, Orpah and Ruth. The sons died also, and 
the widowed parent Naomi resolved to return to her own land. 
But though she dissuaded her daughters-in-law from aeecom- 
panying her, Ruth refused to stay behind. The two came 
to Bethlehem, where they were gladly received. uth was 
allowed to elean during the barley harvest in the fields of Boaz, 
a rich kinsman of her mother-in-law’s husband, who took notice 
of her and directed his servants to be generous to her. “So 
she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to “oloan unto the end of 
barley harvest and of wheat harvest, and dwelt with her mother- 
in-law.”’ 

By the advice of Naomi Ruth went and modestly laid herself 
down at the feet of Boaz her kinsman, seeking an opportunity 
for intimating to him the claim she had upon him as the kins- 
man of her deceased husband. THe acknowledged the right of a 
kinsman to her, but said that there was a nearer one whose title 
must first be disposed of. Having sent her away with six 
measures of barley, he called the next kinsman into judgment, 
who refused to assert his right by purchasing the reversion of 
Elimelech’s estate. After this he proceeded to buy the inherit- 
anee himself, according to the legal forms of the time, and to 

marry Ruth. So Boaz espoused the widow of Elimelech’s son 
who bare to him Obed, David’s grandfather. A brief genealogy 
traces the line of David through Boaz, to Pharez son of Judah. 

If. Puace or tHe Book ΙΝ THE Canon.—Many believe that 
the book before us was originally connected with that of J udges, 
of which it formed an integral part, as much so as chaps. xvi..- 
xxi. But it cannot be shew n, with any probability, that 1t was 
as closely connected with Judges as these last chapters. It is 
likely that it was simply put after the Judges. Josephus 
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regards them as one book, the whole number of canonical books, 
twenty-two, requiring this mode of reckoning. Melito of 
Sardis testifies that the Jews of his day counted them together ; 
Origen appeals to the tradition of the Jews in favour of the 
same fact; and in Jerome’s day the prevailing reckoning pro- 
ceeded on the same assumption, though some counted them 
separately. Such traditions do not reach up to a igh anti- 
quty. Nor is Jewish tradition unanimous on the point. In 
the Talmud indeed, Ruth occupies the first place among the 
Ktubim immediately before the Psalms. In Hebrew MSS. again, 
it stands among the five Megilloth, immediately following Can- 
ticles. Thus it was afterwards taken out of its original place, 
and now forms one of the twenty-four books into which the Old 
Testament has been divided by a constant Jewish tradition since 
the Talmudic time. The Septuagint translators reckon the 
book to that of Judges without a separate title. In modern 
times Luther restored it to its original place. 

111. ΤΊΜΕ or THE EVENTS NARRATED.—As is stated in the 
first verse, the history of Ruth belongs to the time of the 
Judges and towards the conelusion of it; as is inferred from the 
genealogy at the close, according to which Obed, Ruth’s son by 
Boaz, was grandfather of David. Thus Ruth lived about 100 
years before her great descendant. With this general conclu- 
slon we are obliged to rest satisfied, being unable to obtain a 
more specific date. Some indeed have attempted to ascertain 
the time more nearly, among whom we may specify Ussher! 
and Henestenberg;* but their reasoning is precarious. They 
bring the famine which caused Ehmelech and Naomi to emi- 
grate to the land of Moab, into connexien with the devastation 
of Palestine by the Midianites as far as Gaza, when no susten- 
ance was left for Israel (ὁ πᾶσ, vi. 1-4). This destruction is 
supposed to have been the cause of the famine mentioned in 
Ruth 1. 1. The Midianites oppressed the land seven years 
(Judg. vi. 1), with which agrees the return of Naomi in about 
ten years (Ruth 1. 4) to the distriet of Bethlehem yielding an 
abundant harvest, since a few years are necessary for the re- 
storation of the soil long wasted. It is easy to see that such 
reasoning is uucertain. According to the history of Gideon, he 
had little connexion with the territory of Judah. The Midian- 
ite camp was in the plain of Jezreel ; and though their hostile 
operations extended as far as Gaza, it is not implied that the 
district of Bethlehem came within the sphere of their ravages, 
siuce the way from the plain of Jezreel and Gaza does not lead 
over the mountains of Judah. Thus the occurrences of our 

1 Chronologia Sacra, pars 1. cap. xii. 

* Die Authentie des Pentateuches, vol. i. pp. 111, 112. 
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book eannot well be brought into the time of Gideon, 1.6., about 
175 years before the commencement of David’s reign, but must 
belong to the period of the Philistine dominion, ‘when either 
Abdon or Elon was judge. Josephus places the history of the 
book after Samson, when El was judge;! but this is too late, 
notwithstanding the observations of Welte in its favour? The 
various opinions which refer it to Ehud, or Shamgar, or Barak, 
or Abimelek, or Ibzan are mere hypotheses. The cenealogy i in 
iv. 18-22 is incomplete. From Perez to David inclusive ten 
members of the series are given. Ifence six members are 
wanting between Nahshon and Salmon, according to accounts in 
the historical books. From Perez to David was about 950 
years. It is impossible to explain the reason of this imperfec- 
tion in the genealogy. It may have been owing to the incom- 
plete data at the writer’s disposal as Eichhorn conjectures ; ὅ or 
to design, as Keil thinks, it being usual in genealogical tables 
to mention only the principal persons. The former appears to 
us more probable. The object of the author plainly appears 
from the genealogy at the close, which is to throw light upon 
the origin of David the great king of Isracl. As the history 
of that monarch is the centre of Israel’s history, the sacred 
historians were careful to adduce whatever tended to place it in 
a more promiment view. Hence many things and persons are 
noticed which derive their significance only from their econ- 
nexion with him. The book before us supplies a considerable 
gap in the accounts of David’s ancestors furnished by the books 
of Samuel. Those accounts would be very incomplete without 
the narrative of Ruth. The book was written to exalt the 
royal house of David by presenting its origin in a clear and 
simple hght. For though the maternal aneestor of 10 was a poor 
Moabitess belonging to a people hostile to Israel, yet she was 
counted worthy of being the progenitor of David himself, 
because of her firm confidence in the God of Israel to whom 
she turned from the heathenism of her people. If the writer 
had thought greatness to consist in outward splendour, he 
would not have chosen this subjeet. But he had evidently a 
higher and truer view, considering the honour of a royal house 
to 110 more in the piety of its ancestors than their worldly pre- 
eminence. With these ideas of the author’s object we cannot 
approve of the opinion of Bertholdt® and Benary,® as if the 
intention was to set forth in a beautiful family pieture the ob- 
ligation of the marriage-dutics preseribed among the Hebrews, 
and the union thence arising. It will appear ‘trom what has 


eo ea ea ae 2 Tlerbst’s Einleitung, zwevter Theil, p. 133. 
3 Kinleitung. Ὧν ili. p. 462, 4 Einleit., p. 4138, second edition. 
* Hinlcitung, vol. vy. p. 2357. 6 De Hebracorum Leviratu, page 30. 
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been advanced that we attach no weight to the doubts of 
Augusti and Bertholdt respecting the genealogy at the close of 
the book. There is no proper reason for thinking that an in- 
terpolator began with the words “he is the father of Jesse, the 
father of David” (iv. 17). 

IV. Dare anp autHorsHip.—lIt is difficult to discover the 
time when the book was written and the person who composed 
it. In his day the Israelites must have had kings, for this is 
implied in the commencing words: “now it came to pass in the 
days when the judges ruled.’’ And as David is mentioned, it 
cannot have been before him. It is true that he is not called 
king, and therefore it might be supposed that it was composed 
before he came to the throne. In that case it might be assumed 
with some of the older critics, that Samuel or Eli was the 
writer ; though there is little probability in believing that the 
latter survived David’s birth. There can be no doubt that the 
writer lived after David: and the only point of difficulty is to 
define how long. That it was a considerable time after may be 
inferred from the following considerations :— 

(a) In former times in Israel it was a custom in redeeming 
and changing property for a man to take off his shoe and give 
it to his neighbour, in ratification of the transaction (iv. 7, 8). 
This is explained by the writer in such a manner as shews that 
it had gone out of use in his day. Hence a considerable time 
must have clapsed between the transaction and its record. Such 
civil usages are generally laid aside by degrees; and the author 
must have felt that his contemporarics could not have under- 
stood the matter without an explanation. 

It has been affirmed by Palfrey that the writer seems to have 
misinterpreted a provision of the law respecting the rights and 
liabilities of the nearest kinsman of an Israelite deceased, whence 
the critic infers either that he lived at a time when that rule 
had gone into disuse, or that, not professing to write history, he 
did not feel bound to be precise in his statement of legal requisi- 
tions! This assertion is based on a comparison of Ruth 11. 13, 
iv. 5, with Deut. xxv. 5, 6, where the obligation to marry the 
widow of an Israelite dying childless is made to rest on his 
surviving brother, not on a more distant relative. But the law 
of Levirate in xxv. 5-10, does not apply here; since neither the 
next kinsman, nor Boaz, was the brother of Ruth’s deceased 
husband. Hence Boaz marries Ruth not as a brother-in-law 
but a Goel: he vedeems her. It was an ancient institution m 
the Israelite State that the patrimony should continue in the 
family. If the possessor was obliged to sell it through poverty, 


1 Academical Lectures, vol. ἢ, p. 206. 
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the nearest relation was to redeem it (Lev. xxv. 25); and the 
present book shews that if he refused, the right of redemption 
passed to the next kinsman after him. We also learn from the 
fourth chapter that it was the duty of him who redeemed 
the property to marry the widow in order ‘to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance, that the name of 
the dead be not cut off from among his brethren.” There 
is no contrariety between the provisions of the Mosaic law and 
the statements of the book. All that can be inferred is, that 
additional information is given respecting the redemption of 
land and the levirate. But whether the regulations which we 
learn from Ruth belonged to the original statutes, or arose out 
of them by an extension of their conditions in process of time, 1ὖ 
is impossible to tell. One thing is certain, that nothing in 
Ruth is opposed to the idea of a more distant relative than the 
brother of a deceased man marrying the widow and raising up 
an heir by virtue of the law under which he lived. 

(Ὁ) The object for which the book was written agrees best 
with a late date. If it was to do honour to David, he must 
have already attained pre-eminence in the nation’s theoeratie 
history. The importance of his person and influence was 
generally recognised. The glory of his kingdom was established 
on a permanent basis, which could not be impaired by the 
poverty of any ancestor, nor the odiousness of her race. On the 
contrary, that glory would rather be heightened in contrast 
with the humble origin of a female progenitor, provided she 
were a God-fearing and virtuous woman. 

(c) The language is of a late and partly Chaldaising type. 
We admit that this feature is not very marked; but the traces 
of a late period are discernible. Why they are not more 
apparent can be, accounted for from the noé very late date. 
Examples are aS 1. 18, occurring once in Job (xxx. 24) but a 
Chaldaism ; ΔΝ 1 10Ὁ ΩΡ lv. 7; SW with the femiuine ter- 
mination in δὲ 1. 20, Though the last two examples are occa- 
sionally found in earlier works, their occurrence here in the 
connexion is significant. ΡΨ ΙΑ Bt: 45. Oye eee Lys ek 
mp i. 3; DYING 1 4. Such forms as POY un 4 ; 
PONT ii 85 PTR Hi. 18; ply, MATT iL 9: MODY iil. 4; 
HIYA u. 8; ΡΟΝ bp iy. 1, appear m other and earlier 
books ; but their frequency here betrays the later period of the 
language. 

In reply to this it has been urged by Havernick! and Keil? 
that these forms belong either to the older state of the language 


Yel cles 117; 2 Kinleitung, pp. 415, 416. 
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and are therefore genuine archaisms: or they are taken from the 
diction of common life. They occur only in the discourses of 
tle persons introduced as speaking ; not in such parts as contain 
the writer’s own narrative. By thus separating what is put 
into the mouths of the speakers from the author’s own language, 
it is inferred that the one is strictly in character with the time 
of the judges when the events of the book occurred ; while the 
other is pure Hebrew diction, frec from Chaldaisms. We cannot 
assent to this line of argument. If indeed it could be shewn 
that the writer of the book is a compiler who closely follows 
written sources, the separation might be a plausible thing ; 
but there is not a trace of his having been dependent on written 
memoirs. On the contrary, he evinces lis own idiosyncracy. 
All therefore that can be said in favour of any distinction 
between the speeches and the narrative into which they are 
interwoven is, that the writer has skilfully adapted the dis- 
courses to their originals. But indeed the forms are not 
archaisms properly so called. It is their frequency that strikes 
the reader. The latter circumstance is sufficient to stamp them 
as marks of a later period when they began to characterise the 
language—a fact which cannot be predicated of them where 
they occur before. We rely therefore on the Chaldaisms and 
other peculiarities already adduced as radid examples, not in- 
correct specimens of late forms. And any attempt to distinguish 
the style of the speeches from that of the narrative is of the 
same kind as one that should separate the diction of the speakers 
in Thucydides from that of his own narrative. The view of 
Keil is substantially the same as that proposed by Dereser, who 
discovered in the peculiarities of diction and deviations from 
grammatical rules the remains of the usual Bethlehcmite pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, 1.6., provincialisms or idiotisms.! Augusti 
agreed with him. But Sanctius looked upon the peculiar forms 
as Moabitisms,? because he assumed a contemporary writing of 
the history from the mouth of Naomi, who had lost the purity 
of her mother tongue during her sojourn among the Moabites. 
This is baseless conjecture. 

(ὦ) The language agrees in part with that of some other 
books. ‘The writer however can hardly be said to borrow from 
or make use of them, as Bertheau argues. Thus the formula 


used in swearing, my ΓΞ thus shall do, etc., i. 17, occurs only 

in the books of Samuel and Kings; Ym b> Oru) i. 19, comp. 

1 Kings 1. 45; IN“ ri7a iv. 4, comp. 1 Sam. xxu. 8, 17; 
1 Das Buchlein Ruth, ein Gemaelde hauslicher Tugend, 1806. 


2 Commentar. in Ruth. Esr. Nehem. Tob. etc. Prolegomena ly. 
3 Das Buch der Richter und Rut, p. 237, 
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2 Sam. vi. 27; iv. 15, comp. 1 Sam. i. ὃ. Perhaps an acquaint- 
ance with the book of Job may be seen in i. 20, 21, whore the 
language is poetical, compared with Job xxvii. ἢ. Ewald also 
thinks! that the mere appellation "WY abbreviated from "IY bs 
becaine possible by the great example of Job; to which it is no 
answer, When Keil says* that the same word was already used 
by Jacob (Gen. xlix. 25), and Balaam (Num. xxiv. 4, 16), 
unless he can shew that the respective prophecies in their 
present form really proceeded from the two mdividuals, or were 
written before the book of Job. 

In consequence of the similarity existmg between the lan- 
guage of the books of Samuel and that of Ruth in various 
respects, especially in certain forms already specified, Pareau® 
thought that both were written by the same person. But this 
is a hasty inference, and is more than outweighed by diversities 
of a different kind. There is in Ruth a want of the prophetic 
tone and manner. Events are not looked at in their connexion 
as cause and effect. The theocratic aspect is not prominent. 
All the resemblance that exists is so partial as to prove neither 
unetation nor use of the books of Samuel and Kings on the part 
of the writer of Ruth, nor identity of authorship. On the whole 
we feel that the argument founded on language has been pressed 
to an undue extent by various erities. All that it appears to 
shew in reality is, that the time of composition was conparatively 
late, when the diction was becoming more and more Aramacising. 
It does not evince so late a period as the Babylonish exile. 

(6) The book appears to have preceded Deuteronomy in which 
(xxv. 5-10) the levirate is preseribed by law. Here it is spoken 
of in a way to mply that it rested upon custom, not law. 

(7) According to Bleek! the point of view assumed toward 
neighbouring peoples is not that which arose after Judah had 
been engaged in severe struggles with them. <A mild tone 
towards them is apparent in the book; so much so that Dereser 
thought one design of the writer was to censure Jewish aver- 
sion to foreigners. This argument on behalf of an early date 
18 precarious. 

The result of the most scarching examination points to the 
time of Hezekiah as that in which the writer lived. He pre- 
ceded the exile. Marriage with a foreigner or Moabitess was 
looked upon as illegal and objectionable at the time of the 
captivity (sec Ezra ix. 1, ete.; Neh. xiii. 1-3, 23-27); and 
the book contains no trace of the offensiveness of Ruth’s descent, 


’ Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. pp. 206, 207, second edition. 
? Einleitung, pp, 415, 416. 3 Institutio interpretis, ete. p. 144. 
* Einleitung, pp. 3854, 355. 
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nor the slightest apologetic design. This argument is of weight 
against an authorship so late as the exile. If there is little 
reason for regarding the author of the books of Samuel as the 
writer, there is still Tess for identifying the latter with the author 
of Joshua. This, however, is the hypothesis of Abarbanel and 
Sebastian Schmidt. Others fixed upon Hezekiah, and others 
Ezra. The writer cannot be known; and it may be safely said 
that he was different from every other whose writings appear in 
the Hebrew canon. According to the conjecture of Ewald,} 
approved of by Bertheau, Ruth “originally belonged to a larger 
work; but was taken by the final redactor oF. the books of 
Samuel and Kings, and incoporated in a more suitable place, 
viz., after Judges and before Samuel. We find nothing to 
warrant the supposition of its having belonged to a larger work 
till the redactor of the so-called earlier prophets who lived 
towards the close of the exile, took it and prefixed it to Samuel. 
This is very different from the view of Herzfeld,* who thinks 
that the original writer of Samuel found it already existing, and 
attached his own work to it. Ie therefore dates the composition 
of Ruth soon after David. 

V. Narure or tHe Hrstory.—It has sometimes been thought 
that a fictitious narrative rather than real history is presented 
in the book. So Bertholdt reasons ;* and Palfrey is inclined to 
the same opinion.t The former appeals to the symbolical 
character of most of the names of persons, such as Naomi (my 
pleasure), οἷο, ete.; 1m reply to which it may be said that the 
symbolhical character of most of the names is not apparent. 
Thus that of Boaz does not appear. The same eritic appeals to 
the circumstance that the writer has once forgotten himself in 
making Naomi with her husband and two sons leave their in- 
heritance through hunger and poverty and go to the land of 
Moab; while he puts into her lips after her retur n, 1 went out 
full ; and the Lord hath br ought me home again empty” ἀπ 21). 
Here, however, there is no contradiction ; “for the fulness and 
emptiness relate to her husband and two sons not to property as 
Bertholdt supposes. We see no good reason for resorting to the 
idea of a fictitious history, ute very much against in The 
writer meant to present true history, the mater ials of which he 
derived from tradition. And these historical materials are 
employed with freedom and originahty. The quiet picture of 
private life among the Hebrews is eminently attractive. The 
author possessing a peculiar power of description, and animated 


with a poetic spirit, has succeeded in constructing a_pic- 


1 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. i. p. 213. 
2 Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. 1. p. 288. 
3 Finleitung, vol. vy. p. 2342 et seqq. 4 Academical Lectures, vol. 11. p. 206. 
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turesque narrative. Careful research is apparent, especially 
in iv. 7. He was a learned man, familiar with the historical 
and poetical literature of his nation. And he had the gift of 
appropriating all that was pertinent to his purpose in an original 
way, as is observable in the artificial arrangement of the story, 
the form in which it is set forth, the spirit which breathes 

throughout it, the masterly dalnestion of character, and the 
purity of language. So complete and beautiful is the entire 

portraiture, that the substanee of the story is less eonsidered by 
the reader than the delineation itself. There is a mixture of the 
learned and the artistic, which throws a peculiar charm over the 
piece, and distinguishes it from all others. How nice must have 
been the writer’s perception of moral purity! How mueh alive 
he was to a sense of the beautiful in virtue! And what ability 
he had to reanimate an ancient tradition, and form it into an 
attractive picture! With plastie skill he clothes it with flesh 
and blood, so that universal humanity admires. 
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I. Contents.—The contents of these books may be divided 
into three parts as follows :— 

1. The history of Samucl’s judicial and prophetic administra- 
tion (1 Sam. 1.—x11.). 

2. Lhe ey. of Saul’s reign from its commencement till his 
death (1 Sam. sii.-xxxi.). 

3. The history of the reign of David (2 Sam. 1.-xxiv.). 

The first book opens with an account of the miraculous cir- 
cumstances attending the birth of Samuel. Elkanah, a Levite 
of mount Ephrain, had come according to his custom to sacrifice 
in the tabernacle at Shiloh, accompanied by his two wives, of 
whom the most beloved was Hannah. But she was barren, and 
wept sore on that account, praying to the Lord and making a 
vow that if a son should be given “her she would devote him to 
the Lord according to the rites of a Nazarite. Eli the priest 
misinterpreting the symptoms of her emotion rebuked, but 
afterwards dismissed her with a blessing to her home. Han- 
nah having borne a son whom she called Samuel, remained at 
home till he was weaned, and then brought him to Shiloh to be 
there dedicated to the service of the tabernacle. The thankful- 
ness of her heart was poured forth in a song of praise. In 
consequence of the extortion and wickedness of Eh’s sons, who 
were associated with him in the priestly office, the people were 
disgusted, and would not bring the required offerings. The 
reproofs of their aged father were unavailing. Accordingly a 
divine messenger came to him, setting forth the profligacy of 
his sons, predicting their sudden death, the future removal of 
his family from the priesthood, with their poverty and obscurity. 
This admonition was succeeded by another addressed to Samuel, 
as he lay in sleep within the precincts of the tabernacle. The 
Lord himself called Samuel, and announced to him the destruc- 
tion of Eli’s house. This communication was made known to 


the high priest, though reluctantly, by Samuel, who was thence- 
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forward regarded by all Isracl as a prophet of the Lord (chap. 
1310). 

In a war between the Israclites and Philistines the former 
were defeated at Ebenezer; and therefore the elders of the people 
proposed that the ark of the covenant should be brought into 
the eamp out of Shiloh, as a safe-guard against future disaster. 
It was brought accordingly, Eh’s two sons accompanying it. 
But thongh the Philistines were for a moment afraid of it, they 
soon recovered their spirits, attacked the Israclites, slew 30, 000 
footmen of their number, among whom were Ith’s sons, earl 
took the ark. A messenger ran to Eh with the news as he sat 
anxiously watehing ; and when they were communicated, the old 
man fell from his seat backward, ‘ his neek brake and he died.’ 
When the intelligence was carried to his daughter-in-law, Phi- 
nehas’s wife, she was seized with premature labour, and diced in 
eiving birth to a child whom she named Ichabod, beeause the 
glory had departed from Israel when the ark of the Lord was 
taken. 

The ark was brought to Ashdod, into the temple of the Phihs- 
tine god Dagon, before whom it was βού down. But the image 
fell and was broken in the mmmediate presence of Jehovah. The 
men of Ashdod were also smitten with emerods. So were the 
inhabitants of Gath, after the ark had been carried to their city. 
So too with the Kkronites, when it was brought to them. At 
the end of seven months after its capture, arrangements were 
made for scuding it baek, according to the advice of the priests 
and diviners, w ith ἃ trespass- -offerme. Accordingly five golden 
emerods, andl five golden mice according to the “number οἱ the 
lords of the Philistines, were put into a coffer, and stored with 
the ark im a new eart drawn by two milch kine. The kine, 
left to themselves, took the str: aight way to Beth-sheinesh, fol- 
lowed by the lords of the Philistines. It was the time of w heat 
harvest, and the reapers rejoiced to sce the ark. After the cart 
had come into the field of Joshua, the wood of it was eleft and 
the kine offered up as a burnt-offering. The Levites took down 
the ark and the coffer with it. For the people’s profane curi- 
osity in looking into the ark, fifty thousand and seventy of them 
were smitten by the Lord. Terrified by such a calamity, the 
inhabitants of Beth-shemesh sent to Kinjath-j jearun requesting 
the ΠΝ of that place to take charge of the ark, whither it 
was transferred. It remained there twenty years. 

i conscquenee of Samuel's expostulations with the people for 
their idolatrous practices, they assembled at Mizpch, and kept a 
solemn fast in token of their repentanee. But the Philistines 
hearing of it prepared to attack them, and they were afraid, 
asking | Sanuucel to intercede with the Lord on their behalf ; w hich 
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he did by offering up a burnt-offering and prayers for their 
deliverance. As the Philistines approached to battle, the Lord 
thundered greatly and discomfited them, so that they were 
smitten before Israel; and, m commemoration of the event, 
Samuel set up a great stone, calling it Ebenezer. So completely 
were the Philistines now subdued, that the cities they had taken 
were restored to Israel, from Ekron as far as Gath (iv.-Vil.). 

After peace had been concluded between Israel and the 
Amorites, so that the Philistines came no more into the coasts of 
the former, Samuel was occupied with the duties of a ruler, and 
was accustomed to visit every year in circuit three cities or the 
country. His home was at Ramah, where he built an altar to 
the Lord. In his old age he associated his sons with himself in 
the administration of justice. But their corrupt practices occa- 
sioned discontent ; and therefore the elders of Israel came to him 
and asked for a ‘king. In his grief he prayed to God, who 
instructed him to yield to their request, but yet to protest 
solemnly and shew them what they were about to bring upon 
themselves under the king! ly office. He told them the words 
of the Lord, and described the nature of the despotism by 
which they would find themselves burdened. ΑΒ they per- 
sisted in the desire, he was divinely directed to yield, and take 
measures for procuring them a king. 

At this time there was a Benjamite named Kish who had a 
son Saul, distinguished above all his contemporaries by the 
height of his stature. The young man having been sent to 
search for his father’s lost asses, and having passed through 
various districts without finding them, was advised by the ser- 
vant who accompanied him to visit the city where “a man of 
God ” dwelt, that he might shew them the way. As they went 
to find him they met some maidens, who informed them that the 
secr was about to celebrate a great festival. Making haste 
they met Samuel, who had been instructed the day before, that 
he should see the future king of Israel; and who, as soon as he 
saw hin, was divinely apprised of the person. Having been 
entertained by Samuel at the feast, where he was introduced to 
the principal persons, he went with him to his house where they 
had secret communication; and early next morning was accom- 
panied out of the city by the prophet, who, ordering the servant 
to be sent forward that they might be alone, pour ed the anoint- 
ine oil on his head, and thus ‘solemnly inducted him into the 
kingly office. At the same time he satisfied his mind by pre- 
dicting three “signs’’—viz., that at a specified place he should 
meet two men who would inform hin that his father’s asses were 
found; that he should afterwards meet three others carrying 
different kinds of provisions, of which they would offer him 
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part; and that. subsequently, when coming near a garrison of 
the Philistines, he would fall im with a company of prophets 
with various musical instruments, and prophesying, when the 
Spirit of the Lord shonld come upon him and he “should pro- 
phesy with them. Immediately after he was to proceed to 
Gilgal, and wait seven days for Samuel. After the oceurrence 
of the last sign the people said one to another, “ What is this 
that is come unto the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the 
prophets? 4-1. Therefore it became a proverb, ‘Ts Saul 
also among the prophets.’ ” Tn reply to lis uncle inquiring of 
him what Samuel cid, he told him of the recovery of the asses, 
but coneealed the matter of the kingdom. At Mizpeh, ainicl 
‘alled the people together about their proposal for a king ; 
and haying represented their disloyalty to God in the matter, 
proceeded ‘to have one chosen by lot. First the tribe of Ben- 
jamin was taken from among the rest. Then from it was 
selected the family of Matyi. “Den Saul was taken from that 
family. But Saul was absent, and when sought could not be 
found. They therefore inquired of the Lord if he should come, 
and were divinely directed to his hiding-place. Accordingly 
they ran and brought him forth ; while Samuel called attention 
to his stature, and they shouted, τ God save the King.” Before 
they dispersed, it is said that the prophet explained to the 
people the constitution under which they were about to live, and 
wrote the substance of his exposition in a book, which was “laid 
up before the Lord.” Saul went home to Gibeah, accompanied 
by a band of loyal subjects ; while others expressed. discontent, 
of whom he took no notice. 

The kmg of the Ammonites having laid siege to Jabesh- 
Gilead, the ΠΗ τ ἐπε proposed that he should name the con- 
dition on which they might subnut to them. Ile mentioned the 
Joss of every man’s right eve, for a reproach upon all Isracl. 
This was agreed to by ene provided they could get no aid to 
save them at the end of seven days. The tidings reached Sani 
as he came after the herd ont of the field, and immediately he 
cut a yoke of oxen in piecees and sent them in all directions, 
with a threat that whoever wonld not join him and Samuel in 
arms should be so treated. 300,000 assembled ; and the men of 
Judah were 50,000. Tle sent to assure the city of relief; and on 
the morning of the seventh day, the day appointed for the in- 
tliction of thie cruelty, Saul fell upon the Aimonites and defeated 
them. The people now wished to tuke vengeance on those who 
had expressed discontent at his clevation; but he would not 
allow it. Now appeared the favourable moment for confirming 
the authority of the new king; and therefore Samuel stummoned 
the people to Gileul to renew the kmedom there. his was 
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done with sacrifices of peace-offerings before the Lord. In 
formally resigning his authority, he called upon them to witness 
his integrity ‘and disinter estedness, recounted the chief favours 
shewn them by Jehovah, for which however they had proved 
ungrateful by wishing to have another ruler, and exhorted them 
to obedience. In order to make a suitable impression on them, 
he invoked the Lord who sent thunder and rain that day, by 
which they were terrified. But Samuel comforted them by the 
assurance that God’s mercy would not be withheld, if they 
served him with all their heart (vi.-xn.). 

After a time, Saul chose a band of warriors against the Phihs- 
tines ; and Jonathan at the head of another smote a Philistine orar- 
rison at Geba. This became the signal for a general war. But 
when the Israelites became aware of the Philistine host they were 
afraid. Saul, however, was in Gilgal with a trembling array 
of followers, waiting for Samuel’s ‘appointed coming. Weary 
of delay, the monarch proceeded to offer sacrifice to the Lord in 
the prophet’s absence. The solemnity was no sooner past than 
Samuel arrived, who reproved Saul’s rashness, and assured him 
that as a punishment his kingdom should not continue, but that 
the Lord had chosen another in his stead. The Philistines pro- 
ceeded in three bands to spoil the territory of Israel, having had 
the policy to allow no smith to remain among their enemies ; SO 
that none of the people with Saul and Jonathan had either 
sword or spear. 

Without his father’s knowledge, accompanied by his armour- 
bearer only, Jonathan went against a Philistine garrison. The 
two having agreed upon a sign as to the favourableness or not 
of their adventure, were divinely encouraged to go up to the 
Philistines, on whom they at once fell, and slew about twenty 
men. This was sueceeded by a sudden terror among all the 
people, who ran hither and thither in dismay. ἜΜΕ ἢ and his 
party looking on from a distance, and inquiring who were 
missing from their camp, ΤῸ the absence of Jonathan 
and lis armour-bearer. The king told the priest to brmg the 
ark of God; but while talkmeg with him, the noise in the 
Philistine host increased, so that he could no longer restram 
himself but attacked the enemy and put them to flieht. Yet 
the Israelites were distressed because Saul had pr onowneed a 
curse upon any one who should taste food till the evening. 
Ignorant of this, Jonathan had tasted a little wild honey as hie 
passed through a wood. The people, faint with their exertions, 
killed the animals they took, and ate them with the blood—an 
offence reproved by the king as soon as he heard of it. At 
evening when Saul inquired of God whether he should continue 
the pursuit of the Philistines, he received no answer. Convinced 
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that this was owing to some sin of the people, he took means to 
find out the transgressor, and the lot fell upon Jonathan, who, 
confessing what he had done, was adjudged to death by the 
father, but rescued by the people. After this there is a brief 
statement of various suceesses which Saul obtained over the 
enemies of Israel on the different frontiers, and of the names 
of his family (xiii, xiv.). 

Samuel had told Saul to make an utter destruction of Amalek. 
The latter therefore came to a eity of Amalek, with an army of 
210,000 ; and after sending away the Kenites lest they should 
be Jain oh the Amalekites he smote the enemy, but spared 
Agag the king and the best of the spoil. Then came a divine 
message to Samuel for Saul, with each the prophet was much 
distressed. He went to Gilgal to the king who, on scemg 
the prophet, began to commend himself and to exeuse the 
sparing of the Amalekite flocks and herds on the ground that 
he meant to offer a great saerifice to Jehovah. But the indig- 
nant Samuel announced Saul’s rejection from being king over 
Israel, beeause of this disobedience to the divine will; on which 
Saul humbled himself and requested him to umte with him in 
an act of public worship, which he did accordingly. Having 
slain Agag with his own hand, the prophet went to his house at 
Ramah and came no more to Saul till the day of his death. 

After this Samuel was sent by God to Bethlehem to the house 
of one Jesse, where a king had been provided among Jesse’s 
sons. Under pretenee of sacrificing he arrived aecordingly, 
and invited Jesse with his sons to the sacrifice. The different 
sons pussed in review before the prophet, but none of them re- 
ceived the divine sanction till David was sent for, whom the 
Lord directed Samuel to anoint. The introduction of the 
anointed youth to the king soon followed. The latter was 
troubled with an evil spirit, and was recommended to try the 
power of music to drive away his gloom. One of the servants 
mentioned David, a skilful play er, and in other respects accom- 
plished, as a suitable attendant on the royal person. Ifence he 
was sent for and quicted the evil spirit (xv., xvi.). 

The next chapter again brings before us the Philistines as 
prepared to attack fhe Israelites in battle, and the latter 
marshalled against them. A champion of inmmense size, and 
wearlg heavy armour, went forth proudly to challenge a 

combat between himself and any Israclite. This challenge 
terrified Saul and all the [sraclites; but was accepted by David, 
who had been sent by his father to visit his brothers at the 
camp, and carry them a supply of provisions. In spite of his 
brethren’s remonstrance, and with the consent of the people, 
David professed his w illingness to mect the Philistine; was sent 
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for by Saul, to whom he related the grounds of his contidenee ; 
and received the royal permission to undertake the service. 
Declining the king’s armour beeause he had not proved it, he 
took nothing but a staff and shine, and five smooth stones. 
After some words of contempt on the one hand, and trustful 
confidenee 1n the God of Israel on the other, had passed between 
the combatants, David smote his adversary with a stone from 
his sling, eut off his head with the giant’s own sword, and 
earried it as a trophy to Jerusalem, but deposited bis armour 
in his father’s house. As soon as the Pliltstine champion was 
dead, the Israelites attacked the enemy and utterly routed them. 
Saul inquired of Abner the parentage of the youth ; but he could 
not tell and was sent himself to ask. From that day David was 
kept in the palaee, and returned no more to his father’s house 
(xvi). 

A close friendship grew up between Jonathan and David ; 
but the latter became an object of jealousy and envy to Saul, 
beeause the popular voice ascribed the late victory to the young 
man rather than himself. In his fits of ill temper the king 
made two different attempts on the life of David, who was soon 
after removed from attendance on the royal person and made 
captain over a thousand men. Wishing for his destruction by 
the hand of the Philistines, Saul offered ait his eldest daughter 
in marriage if he would fight the Lord’s battles. But the 
promise was violated, and she was given to another.  Miehal, 
another daughter, was then offered as a snare to him, on con- 
dition of his fulfilling a severe task; whieh however he accom- 
plished twofold, ae received the king’s daughter in marriage. 
Yet Saul hated him in proportion as “his reputation increased, 
and did not shrink from another attempt on his life; though 
Jonathan had spoken in favour of his friend and effected a 
temporary reconciliation. Trritated by David's suceess im a new 
war against the Philistines, the rage of Saul broke forth against 
him, and vented itself m throwing a javelin at him, w hich he 
fortunately escaped. The king afterwards surrounded his house 
with assasstus ; but by Michal’s contrivance her husband got away 
safe. Thus pursued David went to Sanuel at Ramah; and on 
Saul’s sending messengers thither to take hin, as they approached 
Samuel and his company of prophets, the spirit of prophcey seized 
them. A second and a third party having been despatehed on 
the same business were similarly affeeted. At last Saul him- 
self went to Naioth in Ramah, and he too prophesied. He even 
stripped off his clothes and prophesied before Samuel, lying naked 
all that day and night. Hunted im this manner by the king 
and his emissaries, David went to Jonathan for counsel re espect- 
ing his safety. After the two friends had conferred together 
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and bound themselves by covenant to mutual fidelity, Jonathan 
undertook to inform him of the intentions of his father by 
one or another ἀν ὦ eiven to his servant, which David 
should hear. from a place of concealment. On. the first day of 
the feast of the new moon the king noticed Dayid’s place empty, 
but said nothing. On the second he inquired of Jonathan the 
cause of his absence, and was so angry at his answer as to seek 
to kill him with a javelin. So Jonathan left the table, and went 
to seek David to give him the sign agreed upon. The two 
friends had an intermiew, and parted with protestations of 
constant friendship (xviil., X1rx., xx.). 

David now betook himself to Nob to the pnest Ahimelech, to 
whom he pretended that the king had sent hin on some secret 
business, and of whom he asked food.  Ahimelech handed to 
him some stale shew-bread, having none other. In reply to his 
request for alms, the pricst brought forth Gohath’s sword and 
offered it, which he took. F lying to Achish king of Gath, he 
feigned madness, whence he retired to the cave of Adullam, 
and gathered around him a band of four hundred men whose 
characters were generally bad. We find lim next in the 
country of the Moabites, from whose king he asked protection 
for his parents till he should know what to do; and lastly he 
came to the forest of Hareth in Judah, by the adyice of the pro- 
phet Gad. But Saul went in pursuit, giving vent to lis rage m 
reproaching his son for aiding the traitorous designs of David, 
and asking his Benjamite followers if they were likely to fare as 
well mide the son of Jesse as under himsclf. Then ‘Doeg, who 
was sct over the kine’s servants, told him οἵ all that had 
recently transpired between Ahimelech priest of Nob and 
David, of which he had been an eye-witness ; therefore Ahine- 
lech and all the priests of Nob were summoned into the royal 
presence, and inhumanly butchered by Doeg, at the king’s 
command. All that were in Nob—men, women, children and 
babes, with the irrational animals—were put to the sword. But 
Aaa one of Ahimelech’s son’s, ese: aped uid tled to David, 
whom he muformed of the massacre (XXi., XN11.). 

Hearing of a marauding expedition of the Philistines a oainst 
Keilah, David 3 inquired of the Lord whether he should pr roceed 
against the enemy at the head of his party, and received an 
affirmative answer. As his men were reluctant. to eo he 
asked a second time, and rceeived the same reply. So 
he fonght with and routed the DPhilistines, saving by his 
timely succour the inhabitants of Keilah. Jere he was joined 
by the priest Abiathar. Intelligence being broneht to Saul 
that his cnemy was at Keilah, he followed him thither with an 
army. Dut David had recor through Abiathar, divine in- 
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struction respecting the treachery of the Keilites, escaped from 
the place, and remained in ἃ mountain in the wilderness of 
Aiph. Here Jonathan had another private interview with him, 
and comforted him. But the Ziphites discovered his retreat to 
Saul who went forth in seareh of him till he abandoned the 
pursuit m econsequenee of a report of a Philistine invasion. 
Returning after a time, and hearing that David was in the 
wilderness of Engedi, he took 8,000 chosen men and came up 
with him. Entering alone into a eave where David and his 
men had hid themselves, Saul might have been slain, especially 
as those men advised it ; but their leader inerely cut off in sceret 
the skirt of the king’s robe—an aet for which he immediately 
reproached himself. After Saul bad left the eave, David went 
forth and cried to him, shewing how completely he had been in 
his power, and how unreasonable was his hostility to the inno- 
cent. Saul acknowledged his fault, expressed his belief that 
David should be king, exacted an oath of him that the royal 
seed should not be eut off, and went home, leaving David and 
his men in their stronghold (xxiii. xxiv.). 

About this time Sanuel died, greatly lamented by all Israel. 
David having come into the wilderness of Paran, applied for 
supphes to Nabal, a meh but ehurlish proprietor. As his 
messengers received a contemptuous denial, he prepared to 
take revenge, at the head of 400 men. Nabal’s wite, Abigail, 
having received intelligence of the matter, set out to meet 
him and propitiated Ins favour with a liberal present. By her 
discreet conduct, she averted the threatened attack, and, re- 
turning home, told her husband what she had done. The effect 
of the information upon him was that he died in a few days; on 
whieh David sent for Abigail to be his wife. He also married 
Ahinoain of Jezreel, since Michal had been given to another 
man by her father. 

Again did the Zriphites discover to Saul the hiding-place of 
David, and again did the king set out to find him, at the head 
of 8,000 men. But David received intelligence of his coming 
from spies, and surprised him asleep one night, with his host 
eneamped about him. Having taken the spear and eruise of 
watcr from the king’s bolster, he and Abishai who had aceom- 
panied him, went away unnotieed by any, stood on the top of a 
hill on the opposite side, and eried to Abner the eaptain of the 
royal host, reproving him for his earclessness in guarding his 
master. David then proceeded to expostulate with Saul for his 
unworthy hostility, on which the latter acknowledged his sin, 
promised to do hnu no more harm, and blessed him as about 
to attain a high position (xxv., XXv1.). 

The next account of David is that he passed over with 600 
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men to Achish king of Gath, and dwelt in that Philistine city 
with his two wives—Saul sceking no more for him. In answer 
to his request for a dwelling-place to himself, Achish gave him 
Aiklag, where he and his men abode a year and four months. 
But he did not long remain inactive there, for he invaded 
different tribes, leaving neither man nor woman alive in them ; 
and pretended to Achish that he had fought against Judah. In 
order to avoid detection he saved neither man nor woman, lest 
they should bring tidings of the truth to Gath. Achish be- 
lieving David, had confidence in him, thinking him a powerful 
aid (xxvii. 2 

The Philistines now mustered an army, and Saul gathered all 
Israel together against them. But he was afraid of the enemy, 
and inquired of the Lord, from whom he received no answer. 
In this extremity he had recourse to a witeh at Endor, to whom 
he repaired by night in disguise, accompanied: by two servants. 
On the woman being required “to bring up” the person her 
visitor should name, she spoke of the imminent peril incurred 
by all persens lke herself, beeause the king had recently de- 
stroyed all wizards and witches. Hence she received a solemn 
assurance of impunity. Thus encouraged, she raised up Samuel 
the person required. As Saul terrified with the woman’s re- 
presentations stooped with his face to the ground and bowed 
himself, Samuel announced to him his impending defeat and 
cleath. ‘On hearing the fatal tidings he fainted, and was seareely 
prevailed upon by his attendants and the woman to take food ; 
after which he returned that night to his eamp (xxviii.). 

David and his men marching with the Philistines, were sus- 
pected by the princes of the Philistines of unfaithfulness, though 
Achish was fully satisfied. Yet the latter thought it best to 
yield to their opinion and tell David it was best he should 
depart, to avoid the displeasure of the lords. He was therefore 
sent away by the king of Gath with commendations of his 
fidelity, and thus unexpectedly freed from a trying situation 
between the conflicting claims of patriotism and private grati- 
tude. Early in the morning David and his men returned into 
the land of the Philistines. On arriving at Ziklag, it was found 
that the Amalekites had burnt the city with fire, carrying off 
the women and children. At this David and his people were 
greatly distressed. But on asking divine direction through 
Abiathar the priest, and receiving a favourable answer, he pur- 
sued the marauders, came to the br ook Besor where 200 were so 
faint that they could not cross, and, on overtaking an Eeyptian 
servant who had been left sick by the Amalekites, was guided 
by him to the spoilers, who were spread abroad over the ground, 
eating, drinking, and dancing. David smote them with a great 
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slaughter, only 400 escaping on camels ; recovered all they had 

taken, and rescued his two wives. Returning to the place 
where the 200 had been left, the worthless part of his fol- 
lowers wished to deprive them of ; any share in the spoil; but 
he overruled the injustice by deciding that the spoil should 
be equally divided between them that fought and them that 
kept the stuff. After returning to Ziklag, David sent presents 
of the spoil to the elders of J Fudah and to his fricnds in dif. 
ferent places (xxx). 

The history now returns to Sanl and his fortunes. The 
Philistines followed hard in battle upon him and his sons as 
they fled before the enemy. Having been wounded by an arrow, 
the king asked his armour- bearer to kill him lest he should 
fall into the hands of the uncircumcised. The armour-bearer 
refused ; and therefore he fell upon his own sword. Thus he and 
his three sons died on that day. The Philistines coming next 
day to strip the slain, cut off Saul’s head and took his armour, 
which they put in the house of their god <Ashtaroth, and 
fastened his body to a wall. But the inhabitants of Jabesh- 
Gilead, hearing of the treatment his lifeless remains received, 
recovered the bodies of himself and his sons by night, brought 
them back to Jabesh, burnt them, and buried the bones under a 
tree (ΧΧΧΊ.). 

David had been three days at his abode at Ziklag, after 
the slaughter of the Amalekites, when one of that race came 
to him with the royal crown and bracelet, relating the catas- 
trophe of Gilboa and the death of Saul, whom he said he 
himself had slain at the king’s own desire. When David had 
ordered an attendant to put the messenger of such tidings to 
death, because he had been so presumptuous as to slay the 
Lord’s anointed, he made a pathetie elegy on the death of Saul 
and Jonathan, and directed it to be “taught the cluidren of 
Judah (2 Sam. 1. 1-27). 

After this, David went by divine direction to Hebron, where 
the men of Judah came and anointed him kine; of eich fact 
he made the men of Jabesh-gilead aware in a friendly message, 
commending them for their decent burial of Saul (i. 1-7). 
But Abner, cousin and chief military commander of Saul, had 
taken Ishbosheth to Mahanaim and made him king over Israel. 
The narrative proceeds to relate, that Abner and the servants of 
Ishbosheth met Joab and David’s servants at the pool of Gibeon, 
where a mortal skirmish took place between twelve champions 
on each side, all of whom fell by one another’s hand. This was 
but the prelude to a general engagement, in which Ishbosheth 
was defeated. Asahel was slain by Abner. At the instigation of 
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the latter, Joab, who had pursued him, sounded a retreat. The 
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chapter concludes with an account of the slain on both sides, 
and the burial of Asahel in Bethlehem (11. 8-52). 

In the course of the war, David became stronger, and the 
house of Saul weaker. Abner, displeased with Ishbosheth, 
made overtures to David respecting the transfer of the kingdom 
to him. These were favourably entertained, and a scheme for 
an interview was laid. But the king required from Ishbosheth 
the restoration of Michal, who was therefore taken from her 
husband and eseorted to ie court of David, Abner being one of 
the attendants. By this means Abner, whe had outa with 
the Israelites respecting David, obtained an interview ἼΗΙ the 
monarch at Hebron, and was hospitably entertained Gin. 1-21). 
Abner had not long departed, when Joab, at the head of a plnn- 
dering party, returned, and was mformed of what had taken 
place. Afraid of a rival, he went and attempted to insinuate 
suspicions of treachery mto the mind of David; sent messen- 
gers privately after Abner to allure him back, aud deceitfully 
murdered him at Hebron, alleging that Asahel’s death was the 
cause. When the king heard of it, he cursed Joab and all 
his father’s house, ordered a general mourning for the dead, 
followed the bier laneele wept ra the grave, and fasted till ae 
setting of the sun. Therese no wenson fox doubting the sincerity 
of David’s sorrow on this oceasion, though it was somewhat 
ostentatiously expressed. It was necessary to shew that the 
deed had been done contrary to his will (111. 22-39). 

The fourth chapter describes the murder of Ishbosheth, whose 
canse had become hopeless after Abner’s death. Two of his eap- 
tains came into his chamber as he lay on his bed about noon 
and cut off his head, which they earried to David at Ilebron ; 
who ordered them to be slain, in token of his disapproval ae 
the act, and the head to be honourably interred. To shew the 
wretched and unprotected state of Saul’s house, a notice is pre- 
fixed to the account of Ishbosheth’s murder, that the only male 
belonging to 10 was Mephibosheth, a lame man, who had when 
a child been accidentally let fall in the hurry of fheht by his 
nurse, after the news at Jezreel (iv. 1-12). 

All the tribes of Israel new came to David to ΤΠ δὴ; to 
profess allegiance to him and anoit him king. Thus he became 
monarch over all Israel and Judah, after having rergned ever 
Judah alone seven years and a half. As it was proper that 
his court should have a more central seat than Hebron, Jeru- 
salem was fixed on as the future capital. Ile phere ore took 
by assault the stronghold of Zion from the Jebusites, dwelt in 
the fort, and ealled “it the city of David. Then Ihiram, king 
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of Tyre, sent workmen and materials to the king, for buildmg 


his palace. So he was firmly established, and all his affairs 
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prospered. It is added that he increased his establishment by 
taking more wives and eoneubines; and children were multi- 
plied in his house (v. 1-16). Two signal victories over the 
Philistines are next recorded, which happened at Baal-perazim 
and Rephaim (17-25). 

David now proceeded to fetch the ark from Nirjath-jearim, 
where it had been for twenty years in the house of Abinadab. 
It is not said, as some have supposed, that he took to him on 
this oecasion, all the chosen men of Israel, 30,000; for the first 
verse of the sixth chapter is merely an independent notice of his 
standing army being inereased to that number. The ark was 
set on a new cart and attended by the two sons of Abinadab, 
one of whom at a certain place put forth his hand to steady 
it, as it shook with the motion of the oxen; for whieh presnmp- 
tuous act he was smitten dead on the spot. Alarmed at this 
sudden interposition of almighty vengeance, David had the ark 
taken aside to the house of Obed-edom of Gath, where it remained 
for three months. Ilaving heard of the prosperity its presenee 
had brought to that family, he went and brought it to Jerusa- 
lem, daneing before it in the attire of a minstrel. Michal wit- 
nessing such behaviour on the part of her husband from a win- 
dow, despised him in her heart. When the ark was brought 1n, 
and set in its place, in the tabernacle prepared for it, burnt- 
offerings and peaee-offerings were presented, and a magnificent 
present was distributed among all the people. Michal eoming 
out to meet the king reproved him for the indeeent exposure of 
his person, to whom he rephed that his conduct was the expres- 
sion of pious gratitude. It is stated that Michal was punished 
with childlessness till the day of her death (vi. 1-23). 

The seventh chapter commences with an aceount of David’s 
purpose to build God a house to dwell in. Ife reckoned it unbe- 
coming that he himself should dwell in a eeiled palaee, and the 
ark within eurtains. On communicating is plan to the prophet 
Nathan, he was advised to prosecute it. But in consequence of 
a vision, the prophet afterwards told him that he was not to 
ereet a temple; the honour being reserved for an illustrious son 
whose throne was to be established for ever, and who, though 
chastised for his transgressions, should be the subject of per- 
petual inerey (vn. 1-17). The writer then Roane a prayer 
offered by David in the holy tabernaele he had ereeted, charac- 
terised by thanksgiving and suppheation (18-29). 

The eighth chapter gives an aecount of David’s wars with 
the Philistines, Moabites, Iladadezer and the Syrians. Severe 
measures were taken against the Moabites ; for it is said that 
the victor measured off the prisoners with a line, consigning 
two-thirds of them to death. Of the Syrians 22,000 were > slain 
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in battle; and he put garrisons in Syria. When Tor king of 
Hamath heard of Hadadezer’s defeat, he sent his son Joram to 
bless the king and present him with vessels of gold, silver, and 
brass. These were dedicated to the Lord. It is added that 
David gat lim a name when he returned from smiting 18,000 
men of the Edomites in the valley of Salt. He also put ¢ oarri- 
sons in Edom, so that he entirely subdued the whole territory 
(1-14... The chapter terminates with an account of David's 
officers military and civil (15-18). 

On inquiring for any survivors of Saul’s race, the king was 
told of Ziba, a servant of the family, whom he sent for and 
interrogated on the subject. Mephibosheth, the young prince, 

was therefore invited to lis eourt from beyond Ale For 
Jonathan’s sake the monarch ordered that Mephibosheth should 
in future eat at the royal table like his own sons, restored to 
him all the property of his grandfather, and commussioned Ziba 
to be the prince’s steward (ix. 1-13). It has been a subjeet of 
wonder why David made no inquiry of this kind before; but it 
is probable that the chapter is not in its true chronological 
plaee. Perhaps it should have been put after the fourth chapter, 
where Ishbosheth’s murder is narrated. 

On the death of an Ammonite king, David sent a message of 
condolenee to Hanun who sueceeded him in the kingdom. “But 
the princes of the Ammonites having raised suspicions in the 
mind of their new lord of the friendlessness of David’s motives 
in this movement, tellmg him that it was likely the messen- 
gers eame for the purpose of spying out the eity and country, 
Tanun treated the king’s servants with oreat indignity and dis- 
missed them. Fearing the consequenees howey er, the Am- 
monites hired a great many Syrian troops. They were defeated 
by Joab and his brother Abishai. When the Syrians saw 
that they were smitten, they sent and gathered together those 
who lived beyond the HKuphrates, whom David eneountered 
in a second engagement, slaying 40,000 horsemen and kuill- 
ing Shobach their eommander. u\s soon as the time of year 

~une when the Jewish kings usually took the field again, Joab 
was sent back against the Ammonites, and laid siege to their 
capital Rabbah (x. J—xi. 1). An incident of a shameful nature 
now oeeurred at Jerusalem. As David was one evenime on 
the roof of his palace, he became suddenly enamoured of 
beautiful woman he saw m a bath, and, on maquirme about 
her, found that she was the wife of Uriah one of his soldiers. 
He eommitted adultery with her; and to conceal Ins guilt, 
sent for Umrah from the camp, as if to know how the war 
prospered. But the honest soldier would not go home, either 
sober or intoxicated. Disappointed in his purpose, the king 
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wrote to Joab to put Uriah in the front of the battle, and then 
abandon him to the enemy. Joab did as he was ordered and 
Uriah fell; of which David was duly informed by his general. 
And, after a short period of mourning, Bathsheba “became 
David’s wife and bare him a son Sleds 27). Upon this Nathan 
was sent to reprove the monarch, whom, by means of an appo- 
site parable, he made to condemn himself. The monarch ace 
knowledged his sin, humbled himself before God, and was 
forgiven (xi. 1-14). In accordance with the announcement of 
Nathan, the child of the adulterous union died. The father’s 
mtense suffering before the blow fell was succeeded by devout 
resignation (15- 23), A second son was born, whom the father 
called Solomon, 1.6., peace, because peace prevailed at his birth. 
Jt is added, fiat ive Lord loved him, and sent Nathan the pro- 
phet, and called his name Jedidiah, because of the Lord. 
Before this, the war with the ΘΕ πὰ had come to a close. 
Joab having taken the lower part of their city situated on the 
river, and knowing that the enemy, who still held possession of 
the upper part or acropolis, could not hold out much longer for 

want of water, sent te hes master to come in person and reap 
the honour of conquering the place. Aecordingly David went 
with many people and took the City, discrowniug its king and 
putting the very heavy and costly crown on his own head. He 
took great spoil, and exercised terrible cruelties on the inhabi- 
tants, ‘putting them to death by saws, harrows, axes, and brick- 
kilns (24-31) 

The thirteenth chapter relates how Amnon, David’s eldest 
son, conceived a ginity passion for his half-sister Tamar, and 
following the eunning counsel of Jonadab, accomplished his pur- 
pose on her person by foree; after which he drove her out of the 
house with ernel outrage. When Absalom her brother knew of 
the occurrence, he concealed his desire of revenge: but τον 
was very wroth. At the end of two years, when there was a 
sheep-shearmeg, Absalom invited all the king’s sons to an ee 
tainment, and caused Amnon to be put to death. he first intel- 
ligence the king received was that all his sons were dead ; but 
Jonadab told him the true state of the case and comforted him. 
Absalom fled to the court of Valmai, king of Geshur, in the 
north, where he remained three years in exile (xin. 1-38). 

The fourteenth chapter commences with a description of the 
method taken by Joab to bring back Absalom to Jerusalem, and 
restore him to the kimg’s favour. He got a woman οἵ Tekoah 
to appear in mourning apparel in the royal presence and ask his 
protection for one of her sons who had slain his brother in a 
quarrel, and whom the rest of the family had devoted to destruc- 
tion. On her pretended petition beg granted, she began te 
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remonstrate with him for doing in Absalom’s ease what he had 
just condemned im her own. Being interrogated by the king 
whether Joab had not prompted her to do what she had just 
been engaged in, she acknowledged that he had put all the 
words into her mouth. David therefore sent for him, and 
ordered him to bring back Absalom. But the latter was not 
admitted into the king’ s presence for two years; at the end of 
which time a full reconciliation was effected herecu father and 
son (xiv. 1--ὮὋ}}.Ψ 

The narrative proceeds to state how Absalom contrived to 
Meee himself with the people. fis personal appearance 

‘ras beautiful ; lis condescension towards all suitors remarkably 
Nae and his regrets on account of existme defects in the 
administration of justice well-timed and plausible. ITence he 
easily captivated the hearts of the multitude, and prepared to 
raise the standard of revolt. For this purpose he asked leave of 
absence for a short tine, pretending that he had a vow to fulfil. 
He went to Hebron with a party of two hundred men, sent for 
Ahithophel his father’s counsellor, and formed a pow acral con- 
spiracy (xv. 1-12). When David heard of it, he and his court 
fled from Jerusalem, leaving in his palace but ten concubines. 
In his flight it is al that he was attended by six hundred men 
from Gath, besides his Cher Sie and Pelethite euards. These 
men, it would 5001, were under the leadership ‘of Ittai, whom 
he wished to send away agaist Iis will. Zadok and Abiathar, 
with the Levites bearing the ark of the covenant, also presented 
themselves to go with eine but he sent them back into the city 
to remain there, telling ἡ λαοῖς that he expected word trom him 
in the plain of the w ilderness, where he purposed to wait for 
intelhgence. The road taken by the king and his conrpany was 
by mount Olivet, along which he went weeping and barefoot. 
He also persuaded 1] i instead of accompanying him, to go 
into Jerusalem to profess allegiance to Absalom, ‘and get ae- 
quaunted with his counsels, to “be ecomnunicated to Zadok and 
Abiathar, who would send fare word by their two sons (15-37) 

The sixteenth chapter relates the perfidy of Ziba, Mephibo- 
sheth’s steward, who inet David with a present of a couple of 
asses saddled, bread, fruits, and wine. Having aceused his 
inaster of abiding at Jerusalem with treacherous designs of 
ambition, he was rewarded by the king with Mephibosheth’s 
patrimony (1—t). At Bahurnn, Shinei cursed David and his 
party, casting stones at and insulting the king. But though 
Abishai wanted to slay lim, the monarch patiently restrained 
him. After this THushat we ent to Absalom in Jerusalem, offered 
his services, and was accepted after some hesitation. On Absa- 
Jom’s asking advice as to what he should do, Ahithophel advised 
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him to go into his father’s concubines—a proceeding which would 
widen the breach between father and son,—and proclaim to all 
Israel his claim to the throne (xvi. 1-- 23). 

After this, Abithophel asked for 12,000 men for immediate 
pursuit of David, promising that he should bring them all 
back and smite the king only. This counsel was defeated by 
Hushai, who represented that David and his men were valiant 
and exasperated at the present time ; besides, that the king was 
probably hid in some place. Instead therefore of urging an 
unmediate attack, he thought that a general force should be 
collected out of the whole kingdom, at the head of which the 
prince hunself should go out to battle; and fallmg upon them 
with a force innumerable as the dew- drops, leave not a man 
alive. In the same hyperbolical strain he represented to Absa- 
lom that such an army as he proposed to collect would be able 
to surround with ropes any city m which David might take 
refuge, and drag its walls into the river. This counsel prevailed 
according to the divine appointment (xvn. 1-14). Hushai 
immediately comnumeated with Zadok and Abiathar, through 
whom he sent a message to Dayid not to stop all nieht in the 
plain but to pass over hastily.” Accordingly the priests’ sons, 
who lurked in the neighbourhood of the city, received the 
message through a woman and told David. Yet their move- 
ment was seen “by a lad who went and told Absalom; and they 
were followed imto a man’s house where they had concealed 
themselves in a well. When David received the intelligence 
he and his men made haste and passed over Jordan (15-22). 
Aluthophel seeing that his counsel was not followed, was so much 
mortified that he went to his house and hanged himself. ‘The 
prince made Amasa captain of the host, and passed over Jordan. 
Thus both sides encamped in the land of Gilead. David re- 
ecived abundant supplies from his adherents in the district 
round about Mahanaim (16-29). 

The king now numbered the people that were with hin, 
appoited leaders over them, and divided them ito three 
bands, under Joab, Abishai, and Ittai respectively, resolving to 
go out with them himself; but was entreated not to do it, 
and complied. AAs he stood by the gate of Mahanaim, and 
the people passed in review before him, he gave strict orders to 
the three captains to spare Absalom’s life. “The Israclites were 
defeated by David’s men, and 20,000 left dead on the field. 
When it 1s stated that it took place in the wood of Ephraim, 
the territory of that tmbe bemg on the west of Jordan, we may 
νοις that part of the so- -called forest of Ephraim stretched 
across the river to the east. As Absalon charged on a mule, 
he was caught by the head m the branches of an oak, and the 
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mule went away from under him so that he was left suspended. 
Joab hearmg of it ran with three darts and thrust them through 
the heart of Absalom who was still alive. The deed was 
finished by ten young men in his train; the vietorious troops 
were recalled from the pursuit of their enemies : ; Absalom’s body 
was thrown into a great pit, and a large heap οὐ stones laid 
upon it (xvi. 1-- ἘΠῚ} The record states that Absalom had 
reared a pillar for himself im his life time to keep his name in 
remembrance, because he had no son. When the tidings were 
carnied to David Ins gnet was very great (18-33). In conse- 
quence of the king’s sorrow, the victory was turned into a 
general mourning, and the ‘people stole like penitents into 
Mahanaim. But “eal remonstrated with him, warned him of 
the consequence of persisting in his selfish sorrow, and per- 
ee hnn to sit in the city gate and receive the people’ S con- 

ratulations. The Israclites w ἘΠ anxious to restore lnm to the 
ἘΠ ΡῈ and he sent a message to the elders of Judah, through 
the priests, inviting them to take tho satiate in replacing him 
upon it. To Amasa he promised that he should make him 
general in place of Joab. [ἢ accordance with the general desire 
the king proceeded to return. Is own tribe met him at Gileal, 
and conducted him over Jordan. As soon as he had landed: 
Shimer with a thousand Benjamites met him, confessing in 
wrong and requesting forgiveness, Which was ovanted, notwith- 
standing Abishai’s desire for his death. Ziba also came with his 
fifteen sons and twenty servants. Mephibosheth too came to 
meet the king, and vindicated himself from the slander br ought 
against him: im consequence of which he received back one- half 
of his patrimony, Ziba being allowed to retain the other. The 
aged Barzillai hkewise came, but declined an invitation to court 
in consequence of his years, requesting for his son Chimham the 
royal patronage, which was granted (xix. 1-40). The northern 
tribes now expressed their displeasure at the forward part taken 
by the tribe of Judah m consummating the king’s restoration. 
Angry words ensued between the sare tribes, ΠΡΟ, the matter 
began to assume a threatening aspect (41-43). Taking ad- 
vantage of the state of feeling, Sheba orgamsed another insur- 
rection and the Israelites followed him; while the men of Judah 
adhered to their king. Amiasa the new captain was ordered to 
assemble the royal subjects within three days; but some delay 
oceurrme, Abishai was commanded along with his brother Joab 
to take the king’s forces and pursue Sheba. Amasa was over- 
taken at Gibeon, where Joab treacherously rid hinself of a rival 
by running Amasi through the body w ith his sword. The two 
brothers, jomed by the {roops whom Amasa was conducting to 
Jerusalem, pursued after Sheba till they came to Abel, in “the 
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extreme north of Palestine. This city, Abel of Bethmaachah, 
they laid siege to and were e about to batter down the walls, when 
ἃ Wise woman who had spoken to Joab from the walls, per suaded 
the inhabitants to save the place by cutting off Sheba’s head and 
throwing it out to Joab. Accordingly the army withdrew, and 
Joab returned to Jerusalem (xx. I-22). ILere another list is 
appended of the primecipal officers of David’s court and army. 
The differences between this and the preceding list m vii. 16-18, 
arise from the fact that they belong to different periods of’ his 
reien ; the one (vi. 16-18) to an earlier time, and this to the 
last yeurs of the king. It is plain too that they proeeed from 
different write1 15; who- put together ina paar way Ww hat they 
had to say im conclusion respecting David's reign, as if their 
history of it terminated there. 

The twenty-first chapter commences with the account of a 
severe famme which lasted three years. When David in- 
quired of the Lord on account of it, he was told that it was a 
punishment for the crnne of Saul, w ae contrary to an oath of 
the Israelites, had slain some Amorites of the city of Gibeon. 
When the king therefore asked these heathens how he should 

make Ἔ they answered that they should require no- 
thing more ane seven of Saul’s posterity to hang. ‘ And the 
king said, 1 will give them.”  [eserving Mephibosheth, he 
delivered up the two sons of Rizpah, and ‘five sons of Michal. 
What adds to the cruelty of this transaction is the circumstance 
that Michal had been David’s wife, to whom on one occasion 
he owed 115 hfe. The incident of Rizpah spreading sackcloth 
for herself upon the rock, and watching there day and night 
over the remains of her murdered children, from the middle of 
April till the ramy season in October, is very touching. This 
affecting care of the mother for her de ad ones moved David to 
clo something of the same sort for the departed. Ife took the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan from the men of Jabesh-gilead, 
which, together with the bones of such as were hanged, were 
buried in the territor y of Benjamin, in the sepulehre of Kish 
(xxi, I-14). This is followed by a fragment having no con- 
nexion with the preceding account, in which the heroic deeds of 
David and his vahant men in the course of a war with the 
Philistines are recounted. Four remarkable descendants of a 
oiant in Gath fell by the hand of David and his servants 
(15-20), The beginning of the section is wanting, in which 
David’s encounter with Goliath was spoken of ; for the phrase 
“these four fell by the hand of David,” followed by “and by 
the hand of his servants,” 1s appropriate solely on that sup- 


position, because none of the four mentioned fell by the hand of 
David himself. 
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The twenty-second chapter contains a psalm of thanksgiving 
which David is said to have spoken to the Lord when Jehovah 
had delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies and out 
of the hand of Saul. There is a copy of it in the eiehteenth 
psalin, the text of which is younger than this. The leneth of 
the lyric is the most remarkable thing about it. It is ale ob- 
servable, that the language is occasionally weak and flat. Hence 
it has heen referred to David’s extreme old ἃ age. 

The next chapter begins with another psalm, said to be the 
last words of David, νος, his last poetical effusion (xxii. 1-7). 
This is followed by a catalogue of his most vahant men and 
their memorable deeds. At the close it is said to contain 
thirty-seven names, though only thirty-six are given. Hither 
Joab, who is not in the “list, should be reckoned ; or Hepher 
should be supphed in verse 34 from 1 Chron. xi. 36 (xxiii. 8-39), 

ἊΝ twenty-fourth chapter relates, that the divine displeasure 
was again excited against Israel; and therefore the Lord 
ol David to number the people. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrance of Joab, the task was undertaken in pursuance of 
the kine’s continued purpose; and at the end of mmne months 
twenty ‘days, a list was brought in of 800,000 valiant men in 
Israel, and 50 ),000 in Judah (1-9). The king was now smitten 
with remorse; he confessed his sin to the Lord, and Gad was 
sent to give him Ins choice of three kinds of punishment—viz., 
seven years of famine, three months of defeat, or three days of 
pestilence. The last was chosen. Accordingly a pestilence 

‘as sent which cut off 70,000 men. W hen the destroying 
angel stretched out his hand over Jerusalem he was conde 
to Riis and David perceiving him standing by the thresh- 
ine-place of Araunah the Jebusite, supplicated for merey. By 
chrection of Gad, the king erected an altar on the spot ; having 
purchased the threshing-floor and the oxen for fifty shekels of 
silver from Araunah. On it burnt- offerings and peace-offerings 
were presented ; and the plague was stayed from Israel (10-2 ἡ. 

Il. Name ann pivisiox.—The books of Samuel were OVI@1- 
nally one, and are still unseparated in Hebrew MASS. The 
separation into two was nade hy the LAX., from whom it passed 
into the Vulgate. Daniel Bombere first introduced it into 
Ilebrew copies. After dividing the πὸ Saunuel imto two, 
the LAX. united the parts may the book of Kings s, which 
they also separated into two. The arrangement in the Nep- 
tnaeint cannot be commended, since the book of Kines should 
not be classed with that of Samucl, as though they mi ade up one 
whole work; for there is internal evidence “enough to shew that 
they are different in character. The work now bearing the 
name of Sannuel is distinet from that of Kings. Both Origen 
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and Jerome testify, that the Jews of their time counted the 
books of Samuel as one. 

The name of Samuel prefixed to the work can hardly be con- 
sidered as strictly appropriate, because he did not write its 
neither is he the sole subject of the history. He is, however, 
the principal personage described, on which ground the title 
may be justified; for though both Saul and David occupy a 
large portion of the contents, they were connected with and 
introduced by Samuel. The title seems to have been appended 
later than the LAX. because they have another, viz., the first 
and second books of Kings. Hiavernick thinks! that this is not 
a conclusive reason for attributing the title to a later time than 
that of the Greek translators, because they may have altered an 
older one—a supposition within the range of the possible and 
nothing more. It is not probable that “the translators would 
have changed an ancient title for one of their own. 

It is needless to object to the exact relevancy of an insertp- 
tion now universally adopted in printed books. A potiore fit 
denominatio is a vecognised principle in speaking and writing. 
As Samuel is the central persou of the history, the general ap- 
pellation is allowable. It describes the time w hen he judged 
Isracl, the influence he exercised on the theoeracy under the 
reigns of Saul and David, and the rise of the prophetic order in 
himself, Hence he stands out as the leading person till the time 
of his death at Ramah. The pontificate of Ei, with which the 
work commences, is In a manner introductory to Samuel’s own 
history 

Whether there be a historieal gap between the account of ue 
Jewish history in the book of ἽΝ udges and this mm Samuel, 
somewhat uncertain. De Wette takes the positive,” and Koil 
the negative,’ side of the question. The data are insufticient to 
allow of a satisfactory determination ; for we eannot assign any 
weight to Keil’s caleulations and reasonings, in which he tries 
to fake out Immediate continuity m the tor y of Judges and 
Samuel. Chronologieal considerations are wir cliable in a ques- 
tion of this sort, unless it be first shewn that the dates are 
meant to be exact. 

111. Conrranieties AND COMPILATION.—Critics universally 
allow that the contents of the two books betore us were derived 
from different sources, and therefore had not the same author. 
An unknown person compiled them in the form which they now 
present. This is inferred from the following features im them- 
selves :— 

1. There are contrarieties which betray different writers. 


1 Finleitung IT. 1, page 119. * Finleitung, page 246. 
Einleitung, page 164, and in the Dorpat theolog. Beitrage L1., p. 350, et seqq. 
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Thus in xvi. 14-25 David’s introduction to the king 1s described. 
One of the persons about the latter mentioned a son of Jexse as 
skilful in playimg, and possessing such other accomplishments as 
fitted him to wait upou and soothe the king m his melancholy. 
TIenee David was sent for, whom the king loved greatly, and 
mide his armonr-bearer. Bas in the following chapter, David 
is introduced to the king in very different Ἐπ τ ἐς es. There 
it was when he went to the camp, heard Goliath’s challenge, 
aud accepted it. The young man was unknown to Saul ; tor 
he inquired whose son he was, and learned that he was Jesse’s. 
Even Abner, captain of the royal host, was unaequamted with 
his person. Thus it 18 obvious that fle seventeenth chapter 
proceeded from another hand than the sixteenth; in other 
words xvi. 1-25 was written by an author different from that 
of xvii. I-xvin. 6. The contrariety especially appears in xvi. 
14-25 and xvn. 565-58; but other parts are necessamly con- 
nected with these, so that the entire sixteenth chapter is one 
piece, as also the seventeenth with the first five verses of the 
eighteenth. The fact that xvn. 12-31, 55-xvim. 5 are want- 
ing in the Vatican MS. of the Septuagint, shews that the 
coutradiction was noticed very early, and an attempt made to 
remove it. 

In chapter xin. 13-14 it is recorded that Saul’s dismission 
from the office of king was determined upon and ἃ successor 
indicated because he had offered up a sacrifice in the absence of 
Samuel, for whom he should have waited according to appoimt- 
ment. The announcement 1s made by the prophet ἜΝ But 
in xv. 1-35 another aeeoumt is fonnd. Samuel there delivers a 
divine command to the king, utterly to destroy the Amalekites. 
The kmge ile! and therefore the prophet informs him of 
the pens iz. that he was rejected from bemg king over 
Israel. In ae one case he is said to have been rejected because 
he offered sacrifice ; τὴ the other, because he spared im part the 
Amalckites, after he had been ordered to extirpate them with- 
out mercy. Thus the thirteenth and fifteenth chapters pro- 
eceded from different authors. Naegelsbach’s apologetic CX- 
planation! does not meet this case, be ‘ause there is something 
more than repetition. 

Tn chapter xix. 24 another origin of the proverbial expression, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets 77> 1s given than that which 
had been before stated in x. 11. Both time and place are 
different. The tenth and mneteenth chapters were written by 
different persons. 

We read in vii. 15 that the Phlnihstines were subdued and 


1 Herzog’s Eneyklopacdic, vol. xiv. pp. 401, 402. 
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came no more into the coast of Israel; whereas in ix. 16 Saul 
was to be chosen to save Israel out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines. In xii. 5, xvii. 1, xxi. 27, the Philistines also appear 
as invading the chosen people. Hence the writer of the con- 
cluding summary im vit. 13, where he brings Samucl’s life to 
a close, must have been different from those who recorded the 
incursions of the Philistines. 

According to xiy. 49, the sons of Saul were Jonathan, Ishui. 
Melchishua; but in xxxi. 2 they are said to be Jonathan, Abi- 

nadab, and Melchishua. 

The passage xiv. 47-52 begins with the assertion, “So Saul 
took thie kingdom over Isracl and. fought against all ie enemues 
on every side,” ete., implying that mimediately after and im con- 
sequence of his first great victory over the Philistines, he took 
upon him the dignity ἯΙ king. The writer knew nothing of his 
being chosen by a ‘and contr med in office at Gilgal, as ‘felated 
i X. oie ete., xi. 11, ete., and was therefore different from him 
who recorded the events in x. 17-xi. 15. It is also apparent 
that the fifteenth chapter did not proceed from the writer of 
the fourteenth, for it is a continuation of xu. 25. The thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters belonging to the same author 
have been inserted between the continuous history in the twelfth 
and fifteenth. 

In xv. 35 we read, that “Samuel did not see Saul again till 
the day of his death ;” whereas in xix. 24 he prophesied before 
Saul. [Ὃν the sake an removing the contradietion, the English 
version has the former passage erroneously thus: “And Samuel 
came no more to see Saul till the day of his death.” 

In x. 8, at the close of the account of Saul’s first interview 
with Samuel at Ramah, the prophet proposed to meet the king 
at Gilgal, within seven days; whereas their next meeting was 
at Mizpeh ἘΠ and neither the next meeting at Gileal, 
(xi. 14, 15,) nor that reeorded in xi. 8-12, which resembles the 
one agreed upon at first (x. 8), can be the appointed meeting at 
Gileal, because they were several years atter. The last was “two 
years after Saul became aarrine pc te Be 

According to yi. 22, the people first soheited a king, and 
Samuel being divinely directed to yield to their importunity, 
anointed Saul whom God had expressly poited out to him. 
But it is subsequently related, that Samuel proceeded to ascertain 
by lot when the people were convened at Mizpeh the mdividual 
to be chosen (x. 17-27). Thus different sources lie at the basis 
of chapter vii. and x. 17-27 —a fact which Naegelsbach pro- 
fesses his inability to perceive. 

In xix. 2-7 Jonathan reveals to David his father’s imtcntion 
to kill him, and persuades him to hide till a reconciliation should 

33 
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be tried, which proves successful. But in the twentieth e}..pter 
David fed from Naioth to Jonathan, and thought, after all he had 
experienced, of being present at the royal table as at first ; while 
saul expected him there. Having been treated so harshl~, it 18 
very improbable that both Jonathan and he could have Keen so 
ignorant of the real stute of the king’s mind, as to savy what 
they ure represented as saying in xx. 2, 5, 7, ete. ete. Hence 
the twenticth chapter could not have been 11. ed from the same 
source as the preceding one. 

In xxi. 10-15 we have an aceount of David’s flight to Achish 
with the sword of Gohath, which must have been well known 
there; for Aehish was king of Gath, the city of the Plulistine 
champion Gohath. But the servants of Achish suspected hin, 
and he was obhged to feign himself mad im order to preserve his 
lite. Yet subsequently, when he fled to the same king of Gath, 
the latter beeame very intimate with him, and pre esented David 
with a city mm which he and his men dwelt,—an account whieh 
Is agam different from that in xxix. 1, ete., where we are told 
that the prinees of the Philistines distrusted David. 

In xvii. 2, 5, it is said that Saul took David the day the 
latter returned from the slaughter of the Philistine champion, 
and would not allow him to go home agai to his father’s house ; 
as also that the latter went forth whithersoever the king sent him, 
and was set by hin over the men of war. But in the nmth and 
tenth verses of the same chapter it is stated that Saul eyed him 
with tealousy from the day on which he slew Gohath and for- 
ward, and on the very next day attempted to take his hfe. 
Besides, we read in the fifth verse: “And David went out 
whithersoever Sanl sent him, and behaved himself wisely: and 
Saul set him over the men of war, and he was accepted in the 
sight of all the people, and also in the sight of Saul’s servants ;”’ 
words which are repeated, in a form somewhat altered, in the 
twelfth to the fifteenth verses ; for whereas the idea is conveyed 
by the one aceount, that Saul calc him eaptam because of ‘his 
gol suecess, the latter indicates that the appomtment arose 
from fear of David. Thus xvii. 1-5 and 6-16 were drawn from 
different sources. 

Tn ix. 6, 7, 8 Saul, searching for Ins father’s asses along with 
Ὁ servant, is mformed by the latter, in the neighbourhood of 
Pamuah, that a man of God lived near, who meht perhaps be 

ble to tell what conrse they should take to recover the lost pro- 
perty. The way m which ‘the attendant speaks of the scer and 
in which Saul reeeives the information, shews that they knew 
little or nothing about Samucl. But the preceding chapters 
(vu. vii.) depict the prophet as one well known—a_ prophet 
and judge who eathered all Israel together at Mizpeh, which 1s 
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in the neighbourhood of Gibeah. Hence the writer of the ninth 
chapter must have been a different person from the writer of the 
seventh and eighth. 

In «. 1-9, the geography 15. peculiarly embarrassed. After 
Samucl had anointed Saul at Ramah and proceeded on his way 
home,he is represented as first going to Rachel’s sepulchre, 
τ ΠῚ was near Bethlehem, south of Jerusalem, and in Judah 
(Gen. xxxv. 19). He then went to Tabor, which is in the tribe 
of Zebulum and lay to the north, having the territory of four 
other tribes between it and Judah. Besides, all this ciremit is 
sad 1 have been made in one day, which is impossible. 
Themus proposes to read Deborah for Tabor in verse 33; and 
conjectives that in Gen. xxxv. 19, and xlvin. 7, the explanation 
after 15 par ath, which is Bethlehem, 1s a later and erroneous addi- 
tion. But these are clesperate ‘expedients for removing diff- 
culties. 

2. In addition to the contraricties just indieated, some of 
which ave twofold accounts of one and the same thing, may be 
mentioned a few more double narratives which have the same 
incident for their basis, variously embellished by tradition. A 
comparison of the twenty-sixth chapter with xxi. 19-xxiv. 22, 
will shew an example. David is recorded to have spared the 
kine’s lite on two successive occasions. All the leading cireum- 
stances of both are essentially snmiar. Thus the Aiphites 
brought the mtelhgence respecting David’s retreat to Saul at 
Gibeah, which is narrated almost in the same words. In both 
cases Saul had three thousand chosen men. In both David 
resisted the counsel of those with him to put his enemy to death, 
refusing to lift up his hand against the Lord’s anointed. In 
both he earned off something belonging to the king, as a preof 
that the latter was entirely in Y his power. In both he expostu- 
lates with Saul in similar terms regarding his unmerited hosti- 
lity. In both the king professed contrition for Ins conduct, and 
was confident of David’s future greatness. In both the deserip- 
tion of their separation is similar. Thus the particulars in which 
they are alike are numerous and striking ; those m which they 
differ being fewer and less characteristic, 

3. In various places may be observed short conclusions of 
historical accounts, with which different writers summed up all 
that was kuown respecting the subjects they were treating. 
Thus vi. 15, 16, 17, is the close of Samnuel’s history, ἜΝ ough 
the remark here comes after the battle of Mizpeh, it 1s unnatural 
to speak of Samuel’s ordinary administration of justice im the 
way It 1s mentioned, unless the notices of his hte in the work 
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now ceased. Another example is xiv. 47-51, where Saul’s 
history is terminated in the sume comprehensive and compen- 
dious way. Such a summary is fitting only at the close of 
Saul’s lite; for the names of his sons and daughters are given, 
the name of his wife, of his father, of the captain of his hace: 

while it is said that “there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul.” Wenee it 15 not to the purpose to afhrm 
that beeause Saul’s downward course begins with the next 
chapter, the present summary is appr opriate. Both his successful 
and uusueccessful course should terminate with it. 

In the second book of Samuel occur viii. 15-18, and xx. 25-26. 
With respect to the former, the turning point in David's reign 
is not there, for the ninth chapter presents him in a most favour- 
able light. Nor does that chapter form a proper adjunct to the 
sunmary in vil. 15-18. It is quite distinct. With regard to 
the latter (xx. 23-26) the list of David's officers is not a ppropri- 
ately placed, because it is little else than a repetition of vin. 
16-18. The same cnumeration substantially cannot be alike 
appropriate in two places. These cirewmstances have been 
pointed out by Thenius,' and vainly combated by Heil? and 
Naegelsbach. Sometimes they bear internal evidence of their 
diverse authorship from a preceding section or context. 

4. The hand of ἃ compiler occasionally appears in explanatory 
insertions, which could scarcely have proceeded from the tirst 
writers. The most conspicuous example of this occurs in 1x. 9, 
where we read: ‘* Betoretime in Israel, when a man went to 
inqure of God, thus he spake: Come and let us go to the seer: 
for he that is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer.” 
In hike manner the pronoun AY in xvn. 12, that Ephrathite, 


proceeded from the compiler as a kind of ee excuse for the 
repeated mention of David’s family descent; ἐλαί Ephrathite 
who has been spoken of before. So too a sentence was inserted 
by the same hand to obviate the discrepancy between what 1s 
related about Jesse's sending David to the camp, and xvi. 22-285, 
where David appears as an inmate of the palace. “And when 
the three eldest followed Saul, David had returned from Saul to 
fecd jus father’s sheep at Bethlehem.”  <As the seventeenth 
chapter was written by another than the author of the sixteenth, 
the interpolated remark serves to bind them together. Another 
instance is m xxvii. 6, where we read: Ww heretore Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah, unto this day.” 

ὃ. The books of Chronicles contain several sections parallel 
to those m Samuel, whose form and position are such as shew 
that the compiler of Chronicles borrowed from sources identical 


1 Die Biicher Samuels, p. 165. 2 Einleitung, p. 166. 
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with those of the redactor of Samuel, but existing in different 
transcripts, or so to speak, editions. If he used the books of 
Samucl only, the variations are inexplicable; but if he had the 
sourees whence they were compiled, varying as they did with 
varying tradition, the differences are easily and naturally resolved. 
Thus in 1 Chron. xi. the compiler gives what he found in one 
place, viz., David’s being anointed at Hebron, the taking of Zion 
from the Το είτε, and the list of his mighty men. But in 
aay they are ἀνε πύρα in different places, viz., 2 Sam. 
= 110. tite anointing at Hebron; xxii. 8-59, the catalogue of 
his mighty men. It is observable too, that the latter list is 
much more copious than the former, showing the original source 
to have been fuller. In like manner 1 Chron. iii. gives David's 
sons in continuous succession with his line down fo Zedekiah ; 
while his children are distributed in the books of Samuel, 2 Sam. 
111. 2-0, enumerating six sons born at Hebron; and 2 Sam. v. 
14-16, cleven sons born in Jerusalem. Thus the evidences of 
the materials constituting the books before us having been 
derived from written sources arc abundant and unmistakable. 
This indeed is universally acknowledged; especially as it 1s 
stated in one instance that David's lament over Saul and 
Jonathan was written in the book of Jashar, from which the 
compiler took it; and as it is likely that other poetical picces, 
2 Sam. xxii. xxin. 2-7, and 1 Sam. i. 1-10, belonged to 
the same book. Even Hiavernick and Keil allow that sources 
were employed. But there 15 some diversity of opinion respect- 
ing the character of the books made up of such written ma- 
terials; for while it has appeared compilatory, loose, and partly 
disjointed, to one class of eritics; others have denied this feature, 
contending for a substantial unity. The former are night in 
their opinion. The history as a whole is unequal and frav- 
mentary : some sections being short and chronicle-hke ; others 
so copious as to resemble biography. The parts do not pre- 
sent the internal umty or mutual references which shew an 
author, for they are rather disconnected and isolated — laid 
together rather than consolidated into a connected serics of suc- 
cessive narratives where one hand only is visible. The compiling 
is obvious, because various pieces present contradictions, narrate 
the same occurrences twice in a way that includes the partial 
ineorrectness of one or other, and repeats the same fact without 
necessity. Thus the narrative, though pervaded by a general 
plan—the lives of Samucl, Saul, and David each forming a 
historical group and tolerably complete in itself—is a com- 
pilation whose parts are but loosely united. To deny this 
appears to us the result of critical blindness or prejudice. 
Internal evidenee clearly contirms it. It is true that double 
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narratives of the same thing may be denied, because they pre- 
sent minor differences apparently pointing to their separateness 
of subject: and contradictions in various sections may be re- 
conciled after a certain fashion; but the impartial reader, who 
has no preconceived theory of inspiration to support at all 
hazards, will refuse to shut his eyes to the proofs we have 
adduced. If, as we believe, the writer used different sources, he 
was not always careful or able to prevent their clashme in a 
varicty of particulars. Doubtless he drew from them honestly, 
and left them often as they were, meorporating them into the 
history without first forcing them into exact accordance. 

Keil! appeals in confirmation of Ais view of the unity of the 
books, to their language, which 15 substantially alike throughout, 
and agrees im many respects with that of ‘the older Hebrew 
writings, while it has many new Eee ae in them. 
He Foe raniccs ΓΊΝΩΝ ἘΝ ΕΝ aia ieee a ye ed Aud often ; 
rim nbn ἢ designation of the people of τ 1 Sam. xxvi. 
τυ ας το ee), x, Ὁ: mba (O75) miyy? Rook sain, 
in. 17, xiv. 44, xx. 18, and often ; miso Τ Saiieess: <3 1; 

2 Kings 11. 12, and often in the later books ; the cars shall tingle, 
I Sam. in. 11, 2 Kings xxi. 13, Jer. xix. 38, and many others. 

The areunent is of no force, because such unifornity of lan- 
guage as ‘the books present must be expected, as long as they 
were drawn from sources nearly contemporaneous with one 
another. And the diction substantially agrees with that of the 
older Hebrew writings, because it was separated from them by 
no ereat mterval. That there should be several new phases 15 
quite natural in books of such extent, and narrating so many 
incidents. 

IV. Sources.—The writer mentions none of the sources he 
used except one, viz., the book of a which contained 
David's elegy upon Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 19-27). It is 
not impr obable, as as been already remarked, that the other 
poetical picces, viz., 2 Sam. xxii, xxii. 1-7, 1 Sam. ii. 1- 10, 
ὦ Sam. 111. 33, 384, were taken from the same anthology. In 
addition to this book of national poems, documents composed in 
the schools of the pr ophets appear to have been employed. In 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, reference is made to “the book (literally 
words) of Samuel the seer, and the book (words) of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book (words) of Gad the seer,” as the main 
sources of information respecting the acts of king David. This 
language implies that Samuel, Nathan, and Gad wrote separate 
monogr raphs appealed to in succession as the productions of their 


} Hinleitung, p. 174, 
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respective authors. It has been argued indeed by Thenius! thu: 
the word 93°} means acts or occurrences, as in the preceding 
context, “now the acts of David the king” (27); and his 


idea is, that the acts of David were written in a work ἢ τὴ also 
contained an account of the great prophets connected with his 
reign ; nothing bemeg conveyed as to the prophets themselves 
committing to writing occurrences in the life of David either 
separately or in conjunction. According to this eritie the allu- 
sion 15. to a large historical work which contained a fuller account 
of king David, as well as of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and 
Gad ; especially to the portions of it where the lives and discourses 
of these prophets are narrated. He thinks that a comparison ot 
the listory of David’s reign given in 1 Chron. xi.—xxi. with that 
of 2 Sam. vil.—xxiv. makes it exceedingly probable that the 
latter was derived from the same source as the former, 7@.e., from. 
the historical work referred to m 1 Chron. xxix. 29. Both ἄρτοι 
to a great extent, often word for word ; the variations being 
such as arise from difference of object and mental idiosyneracy. 
We do not agree with Thenius in this view. The manner i 
which the three documents are cited, the term book bemeg re- 
peated with each person, harmonises best with the supposition 
of their original distinctness. And we doubt not that Samuel. 
Nathan, and Gad were the writers of the monographs, not the 
subjects of their contents. The Chronist appeals to them in 
their separate state; not as parts of the large historical work 
called the Book of the Chronicles of the kings of Isracl, etc. It 
has been conjectured by Michaelis, Kichhorn, De Wette, Grani- 
berg, and Movers, that the work cited by the Chronicle-writer 
is identical with the present books of Samuel, different parts 
being designated in suecession after the names of the three 
prophets that wrote them; but this has been refuted by Keil 
and Hivernick. We do not agree with Bleck? in thinking 
that the Chronist meant our present books of Samuel by 


Sst ‘3a. The Chronist never quotes the books. of Samuel. 


Ife used them indeed, and that in their present state; but he 
knew that they were partly compiled from the three documents 
of Samucl, Nathan, and Gad. 

Another source ¢ appears to have been xational annals, to which 
we probably owe the lists of David’s officers and heroes in 
2 Sam. vill. 15-18, xxiii. 8-39; for in viii. 16, mention is made 
of a recorder, meaning histor iographer or writer of annals. It 15 
hypercritical in Keil® to deny the use of public national annals, 
and to substitute for them state-archives or public records made 


1 Die Biicher Samuels, Einleitung, p. xxii. 
2 Finleitung, p. 367. 3 Einleitung, pp. 178, 189. 
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by the chancellor of the kingdom ; because the person meant by 
the word translated recorder may lace been both chancellor and 
historiographer of the kingdom. Nor need it be contended that 
nothing but the two lists just specified was got from the latter 
source, as though it were necessary to put the copious biogra- 
phical and political accounts of the books under prophetic sane- 
tion by assigning their authorship to prophets. Even if the pas- 
sage 1 Kings xi. 41, proved that national annals did not exist 
till Solomon’s reign, for which they were first used, that circum- 
stance would be no proof against the use of them in David’s 
time. We believe that nine more than the two passages 
selected by Keil were taken from public annals. 

The account of Goliath in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Sam. 
partakes of the legendary and exaggerated, and was taken 
from a written Source, The height “ot the oiant himself, the 
weight of his spear’s head and coat of neal the manner 
in which he was slain with a sling and stone, and most of 
the details, are a poetical romance “intended to magnify the 
eno oF the Israelite youth. The whole story of this 
exploit is suspicious. Perhaps it arose from the victory of 
Elhanan the Bethlemite over “Goliath of Gath, the staff of 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam” (2 Sam. xxi. 19). 
David's antagonist is usually called “the Philistine.’ He is 
called Goliath in three places only. After the king of Israel 
had become renowned in the traditions of the nation, aye exploit 
was transferred to his youth, in order to magnify his reputation. 
We know that most modern critics regard the text of 1 Chron. 
Xx. 9 as more original than that in 2 Sam. xxi. 19; but against 
it lies the objection that the former can be easily explained as 
originating in the latter, not vice cersd. In the one it is stated 
that Elhanan “ son of Jaare-Oregim the Bethleniute slew Goliath 
the Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weayer’s beam ” 
(2 Sam. xxi. 19); in the other, that ‘ Elhanan son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whose 


spear was,” etc. (1 Chron. xx. 5). In the last passage spmd-nss 
seems to have arisen from ssmion ms of 2 Sam. After the A'9 


beeane indistinct, it was changed mto FN the sign of the aceu- 


sative; and ΓΤ was naturally supposed to be the name of the 
mint. This change necessarily led to another; the alteration 
of MN into ‘FIN, making Lahnnu the brother of Goliath. Nothing 

can be objected to fe ongin of the story, from the fact that 
E thanan’s exploit took place late in David’s reign 3 unless it 
could be shewn that the Chronicles were compiled soon after the 
king’s death, when the feats of his youth were still fresh in the 
niemory of ine people and tradition had not sufficient time to 
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magnify them. The whole account of David’s encounter with 
Goliath bears an air of the marvellous, and shews 1ts compara- 
tively late growth, 1f not origin. It is graphic and romantic; as 
if imagination had largely contributed to its formation. 

Whatever view be taken, 10 is most probable that the writer 
of the book found xvu.-xvii. 5 already written, and incorporated 
it with his history, with a few important alterations, such as the 
remark in xvit. 15; and PUM in xvii. 12.! Τῦ is also likely that 
1 Sam. xiv. 47-52 was extracted from documents. We have 
already alluded to the narratives in 1 Sam. xxii. 19-xxivy. 28 
and xxvi., where the sanie facts are narrated as though they were 
different occurrences, though their diversity 1s owmg to tradi- 
tion. It is likely that the author of our books found one tradi- 
tional form already written, and composed the other hinself, 7.e., 
he took the section xxiti. 19-xxiv. 25, and reduced to writing 
the later and people’s tradition contained in chapter xxv1. 

Another source appears to have been oral tradition. This is 
most observable in the last four chapters of the book which form 
a kind of appendix, where the compiler has collected a number 
of particulars relating to David without imserting them in their 
proper places in the monarch’s biography. They are miscella- 
neous, having no connexion with one another; and though pos- 
sessing a historical basis, must have been altered and enlarged 
by the addition of legendary, miraculous, and improbable cir- 
cumstances. That they are strongly characterised by the tradi- 
tional element is apparent from internal evidence. Thus in 
xxi. 1-14 the commencement, in the days of David, by its gene- 
ralitv argues ignorance of the exact time. The fact of Saul’s 
having slain the Gibconites is nowhere else related. The people 
of Gibeon are called the remnant of the Amorites (xxi. 2) which 
contradicts Joshua ix. 7, where they are said to belong to the 
Hivite race, not to the Amorite which dwelt beyond Jordan. In 
the sixth verse the Gibeonites are represented as applying to 
Saul the honourable title chosen of the Lord ; and in the eighth 
verse Michal is said to have been married to Adriel ; whereas it 
appears from 1 Sam. xxv. 44, that she was married to Phaltt the 
son of Laish. Jerab was the wife of Adricl (1 Sam. xvin. 19), 
and therefore two MSS. of Kenmicott have J/erab m the text 
instead of Michal. In 2 Sam. vi. 23 it is also said, that Michal 
after her repudiation by David, had no child till the day of her 
death. 

The section 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22 is strongly tinctured with the 
legendary ; the description of the giants, their armour, stature, 
and monstrosity being incredible. The twenty-fourth chapter 15 
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obviously embellished with the mythological and miraculous, the 
historical basis beg probably no more than that David num- 
bered the people. While the census was proceeding a plague 
broke out among them, from their being overcrow ded here and 
there. 

The history of David is related so copiously and minutely in 
many places, ‘that one special biography at least must have been 
used. Probably it was not a complete biography of the king, 
but contained sueh particulars only as seemed worthy of recor ‘ad 
to the unknown writer. To this may be referred the account in 
the twentieth chapter of the first book, of Jonathan’s covenant 
with David; twenty-fifth chapter; 2 Sam. xi. 2-27; xii. 1-25; 
X11. 

It would serve no useful purpose to give abstracts of the 
methods in which these books of Samuel have been distributed 
according to their sources by Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Gramberg, 
Stabelin, Graf, Ewald, Thenius, and Bleek, because the nature 
of the subject admits of ereat diversity. In the absence of de- 
hiite data, subjectivity has free scope. De Wette has stated many 
well-founded objections to the view so in geniously elaborated by 
Stahelin.! Gr umberg’s,? which agrees ia it in a variety of 
points, assumes too many contradictions in the books themselves. 
The hypothesis of Graft? is wilder and more unprobable than 
any, resting as it does almost wholly on pure subjectivity. τ 
view pr oposed by Bertholdt is easily shewn to be untenable,! 
itis by De Wette. That of Thenius is soberer than any piher. 
Itis this: T. A history of Samuel based on accowits preserved 
by the schools of the prophets and genuine tradition, ch. 1.-vi. 
Tey history of Saul according to tradition, eee probably out 
of a national document, ἐπι he ee ge τὶς λυ Ve 
6-145 χεύ αν 0-25 : oi ΤΙΝ ὉΠ αι τ history 
of ail after old written πον εἶτ ix., x. 1-16; xiii, xiv. IV. 
The latter history continued τὰ amplified we a history of 
Dad, Sivoo Sita. Rds 1 pales XN Ss NNT πὶ part; 
XXII. in ἴω XX1V,, τ τ νη, ae Lee XN ING τον 
UM. πλέον, 1 ants VE. πε . A special history of 
David, rising almost to a biog raphy, ε"- embraces the second 
half or his tite. and has fore its special object his family life. 
VI. An appendix, 2 Sam. xxi.-xxiv.2 Naegelsbach has. macle 
a few remarks on the different hypotheses, not profound it is 
true, but worth reading.® 

! Finleitung, pp. 252, 253. 

2 Gesehiehte der religios, Ideen d. A. Τὶ, vol. 1. p. 80 et seqa. 

3 Ye librorum Sam. ct Reg, compositione. scriptoribus, ete. 

4 Fanleitung, vol. iii. p. 89. et seqq. 


hie 1 ΠΕΣ Samuels, Einleitung, p. xviii. et seqq. 
© [herzog’s Eneyklopacdie, vol. xu. p. 40-4 ct seq. 
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V. Time WHEN THE WORK WAS COMPILED.—If the books of 
Kings proceeded from the same author as those of Samuel, as 
was the opinion of Eichhorn, Jahn, Herbst, Ewald, Vathinger, 
and Palfrey, their date would be br oucht darn not ie from fhe 
end of the Babylonish captivity, since the history is carried so 
fav in 2 Kings xxv. In that case the origin of the books of 
Samuel belongs to a period tour hundred years later than the 
latest of the events recorded. But the erounds of the opinion 
in question are untenable. — Let us elance at them. 

It is said, first, that the general plan and execution are the 
same. 

Secondly, that the language and style of both are identical. 

Thirdly, that it is inconceivable that he who undertook to 
write the life of David continued it to his last years without 
mentioning his resigning the throne to his son and successor, 
or lis death. The incompleteness i is unaccountable. 

Fourthly, that the present separation of Kings is not ori- 
ginal is shewn by the conclusion of the first ne beginning of 
the second book of Kings. As the commencement of the first 
book gives an account of David’s old age and death ; so the first 
chapter of the second book gives an account of Ahaziah’s sick- 
ness and death, after mention had been made of his reign and 
conduct at the end of the first book. 

Fifthly. The Septuagint version numbers the books of Samuel 
and Kines successively as the four books of Iings. 

In reply to these arguments we remark, that though there is a 
general unity of plan between the four taken together, the 
execution is palpably different. Both present a theocratic point 
of view, from which the writers survey the events of history. 
But didactic prophetism appears m uch more prominently in 
Kings. Greater attention is paid to the services of religion and 
the arrangements of public worship. The marvellous aspect of 
theocratic. history is dwelt upon with greater rchsh than in 
Samuel. Idolatry and illegal igh places are censured as draw- 
ine down upon the people Five anger of Jehovah, and leading to 
the dissolution of the two kingdoms. Thus the Deuteronomic 
legislation is presupposed, in which unity of worship in Jeru- 
silemn was strictly enjoined. But in the books of Samuel it is 
related that altars were erected and sacrifices offered to Jehovah 
in other places than that were the ark was deposited, without 
any hint of illegality or οἵ Jehovah’s displeasure. On the con- 
trary, such sacrifices are viewed as acceptable to God (1 Sam. 
Vil O eb seqq: 1774s tos x3) mihens Xvi es Cas, Sie 
18 et seqq.) Is not the fafereuee plain Fat the writers were 
different, existing at times characterised by greater freedom of 


o ee 
worship and rigid uniformity, respectively ? Still further, the 
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hooks of Kings often refer to the law as though it existed in a 
written and definite form; whereas similar allusions do not occur 
in the books of Samuel.} 

Again, there is a stricter chr onology 1 in Kings than in Samuel. 
Indeed in the latter chronology is neelected ; hile in the former 
it 18 carefully noted. This FO, are ἘΦ ed into the use of 
ancient coutemporancous sources 1n the books of Samuel and 
the unchronological character of history-writing at that time ; 
beeause the older book of Judges does not neglect chronology. 
The point in question constitutes a characteristic diflerence be- 
tween the books of Samuel and Kings. Besides, in Kings there 
is a careful reference throughout to the sourees lence the 
writer drew his materials, hich is not found in Samuel. If 
it be replicd that the history of Samuel, Saul, and David did not 
present so much oceasion for the citation of the sources as the 
more compendious history of the later kings, that is true, with- 
out its accounting for the entire absence OF ib dor ἢ has 
been passed over in the long and eventful life of Samuel. 
Indeed, he appears almost entirely priest and prophet; while 
very little is related of his judicial acts. Yet it is said that 
he was judge over Israel all his days, and performed the duties 
of that office at Bethel, Gilgal, Mizpeh, and Ramah (vi. 15-17). 
The close of this summary statement was the place te specit'y 
the souree where more detailed information should be found, 
after the manner of the books of Kings: yet it is not given. 
The author of the books of Samuel Q1Ves his historical marcus 
with a copious detail which is not in those of Kings. Of Saul 
and David biogri aphies are presented ; such is the minuteness of 
the historian ; le in [ings nothing but short extraets are 
given, and ae the end a τ  ς to ale annals of the Kings 
for more copious details. The Isangs contain little of ane 
biographical ; Samuel has much. 

In relation to the arguinent for identity of authorship on the 
ground of similarity of style it is invalid, because in Kings are 
many later and Chaldaising forms; while the diction of Saal 
is classical and comparatively free from them. It is true that 
ον ΠΟ] αι and Stiihelin have found Chaldaisms too in our books ; 
but the expressions so styled need not be regarded as such. 


Thus Stiihelin produces monn and FYDIAN I Sam. 3 . 6,18; 

IMDM) 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; MR 2 Sam. xiv. 14; “bp for 

πον 1 Sam. 1. 17. SIR) 2. Sam. xx. 5 ; TAAL 2 2 ἐπὶ ἘΠ ΠΩΣ 

qn") 2 Sam. ii. 8; ὃ the sien of the ἜΡΟΝ 2 Sam. Π|. 30; 

fae ANITA τῇ  π of the preterite with } and 

the future with }. Thus the preterite with ) stands instead of 
} See Bleck’s KHinleitung, pp. 357, 868, 
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the autureavith: τὸ Το ον ἢ ἀν XVI. Ὁ; δ; 
ΠΥ τ patie νι. 1; 21: wars OLE Oe Lexi, 
1 xin 183>xvi. 5, 135 xvus 17} xix. 18;-cte., On the-con- 
trary Ὁ with the future stands twice (2 5am. xv. 2) where there 
is manifestly a habit implied; as also in 1 Sam. 1. 3-8, and il. 
12-27, the preterite with | and the future with } are used im the 
same sense.! In addition to these, others have adduced J IRUN 
1 Sam. i. 14; ΠΈΝΘΗ ix. 13; AW 1 Sam. vi ls; pwn 
1 Sam. xvii. 47 ; wey verse 25; Jin)! 2 Sam. xxi. 6; T2AM 
2 Sam. xxi. 27; 5.) 1 Sam. xv. 5; UA) 2 Sam. xxi. 40; 


IT) L Sam. xiv. pry ice Game These and other expressions 


which have been pointed out oceur also here and there in the 
old Hebrew writings, and are no criteria of late age. 

On the contrary, ® there are proper Chaldaisms in the books of 
Kings. Ifenee the argument is false. 

The third areument is of weight. It is not casy to suppose 
that the writer who elves a history of the Israelites from the 
birth of Samuel and onwards, would have stopped at the point 
where he docs—the infliction of a pestilenee and erection of an 
altar to stay it—without continuing his narrative beyond the 
death of David; an event which happened soon after, and sub- 
sequently to which he certainly wrote. It 1s therefore probable 
that the compiler of the books of Samuel brought his history 
down to the death of David. That he suddenly broke off at the 
present place is ineredible. This supposition 1s confirmed by a 
comparison of the announcement in 1 Sam. 11. 27-36 with 
1 Kings 1. A man of God informs Eh that the high priest- 
hood should be taken from his house and given to a faithful 
priest who would aet aceording to the divine will and walk 
Pa the Lovd’s anointed. Accor dingly it is related in 1 Kings 

27 that Solomon thrust out Abiathar from being priest, “ that 
fe might fulfil the word of the Lord which he spake concerning 
the house of Eli in Shiloh.” Tlenee Solomon is “the Lord’s 
anointed,’ meant in 1 Sam. 11. 35. The writer who reeorded 
the message to Eli intended to narrate its fulfilment by Solomon, 
and appears to have done so in a way like that in the second 
chapter of the Kings. 

Again, when it 15 announced to David by Nathan that his son 
should build a temple to the Lord, it is probable the writer in- 
tended to state how the promise was fulfilled. And he appears 
to have earried out his intention somewhat in the way in whieh 
the temple-erection is deseribed in the first book of the Kings. 
This is confirmed by various references to the promise given to 


1 Untersuchungen ucber deu Pentateuch, p. 134. 
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David in particulars of Solomon’s history connected with the 
building of the house of worship, as | Kings v. 6; vin. 18, ete. 

If these observations be well founded, we may conclude that 
the writer of Samuel’s books continued Ins history beyond 
David’s death into Solomon’s time ; perhaps to the death of the 
latter. The hypothesis 1s favoured by the fact, that the firs 
two chapters of the Kings bear the impress in language and 
colouring of him that wrote the concluding chapters of Samuel. 
We must suppose accordingly, that the later writer retained the 
greater part of his predecessor’s composition in these two chap- 
fers, thongh there are alterations and additions, as in n. 3. 
Subsequently he merely used his materials, suppressmg what 
had been written about Solomon, in order to present lis own 
narrative, larger and different. 

Again, the comparison instituted between the conclusion of 
the first and beginning of the second book of Kings, and the 
conclusion of the second book of Samuel and beginning of the 
first book of Kings 1s scareely appropriate, because the cases are 
hardly parallel. We may however grant their parallelism and 
still reject the conclusion it 1s here adduced to commend. It 
does not follow, from the history in Samuel’s books not termin- 
ating originally as it does now, that the authors of Samuel and 
the Kings were identical. 

The fifth ar eument is of httle foree. It 1s not proved by the 
fact of the Alexandrine version eiving all the four books the 
title of Avngs, that the Hebrew toxt mn “ie day made one con- 
tinuous book with a Ilebrew title of the same import. It 15 
well known that the Greek translators proceeded very arbitranly 
in naming and dividing the sacred books; as they did for 
example with the book of Ezra, which they divided into two, 
eiving a new appellation to the second part, z.e., Nehemiah. 

Thus the composition of the books of Samuel cannot be at- 
tributed to the same time as that of Kings, viz., the exile, on 
the ground of both works proceeding from the same hand. 

Ilavernick conjectures from the fact that David’s death is not 
mentioned, that the author wrote soon after it;? but this does 
not follow. Ixcil? accounts for its omission on the ground that 
David before he died resigned the reins of gov ernment into the 
hands of his son Solomon, and thus his de ath did not constitute 
the end of his reign, beyond which the author did not intend to 
go, More probable 1s the view that the books of Samuel in 
their original form embraced the materials of 1 Kangs 1. and 11. 

The work as it now is was ae as at a time considerably 


' See Ewald’s Geschichte des VY. Isracl, vol. i. p. 176 et seqq. ; and Bleck’s Ein- 
leitune, 7. ὁ) δ᾽ et SCqq. 


* Kinleitung IT., i. p. 145. 3 Einleitung, page 175. 
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subsequent to the occurrence of the events it records. This is 
inferred from the explanation of an expression belonging to the 
times of Samuel and David, but obsolete in his own day (1 Sam. 
1x. 9), and of a peeuliarity of dress which had gone out of use. 
The writer employs the formula, unto this day, in 1 Sam. v. 4; 
Vie LSerxxx: 25> 2 Sani iy. 36 νι διε 18. ὅν ΠΟ δεῖν ams 
plies the lapse ot a considerable time after the things spoken of. 
A more specific notice bearing on the determination of the date 
is furnished perhaps by 1 Sam. xxvu. 6: “ Wherefore Ziklag 
pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto this day,” implying 
thus much, that the author lived after Judah had become a 
separate monarehy, z.e., after the division of the tribes under 
Rehoboam ; contrary to the view of Iliivernick who will not 
allow this implication.! The separate mention of Israel and 
Judah at the same time (1 Sam. x1. 8; xvi. 16; 2 Sam. in. 10; 
xxiv. 1) also proves a period subsequent to the separation of the 
kingdoms. Hivernick in arguing that the separate mention of 
Judah and Isracl consists with the time of David, because the 
tribe of Judah alone adhered to David at first, while the re- 
maining eleven formed a separate government under the com- 
mon name Israel, seven years under Ishbosheth, and a short 
time after under ΑἸ πα τη: is certainly mistaken. 

Thus far we have only arrived at the conclusion that the book 
was compiled after the separation of the tribes under Rehoboam; 
and accordingly some critics, as Thenius? and Welte,® refer to 
the time immediately after him, as the latest in which the work 
could have been composed. We do not, however, lay any stress 
on the internal evidence they adduee in favour of that view ; 
for when the former refers to 2 Sam. vil. 7, and holds to be an 
authentic remark of the compiler’s, the addition found to that 
verse in the LXX., “And Shishak king of Eeypt took them 
when he went up against Jerusalem in the days of Rehoboam, 
son of Solomon,” he assumes as original nothing else than the 
translator's arbitrary appendage. The same remark apples to 
the Greek addition to 2 Sam. xiv. 27, viz., “ And she beeame 
the wife of Rehoboam, son of Solomon, and bare to him Abia,”’ 
which we cannot assign with Thenius to the compiler of the 
book. 

We read in i. 9, that “ Eh the priest sat upon a scat by a 
post of the temple of the Lord,” a name which would scareely 
have been given to the tabernacle by any one who wrote before 
the temple had become a familiar object. Another passage also 
points to a period subsequent to Solomon’s, viz., 1 Sam. 1]. 

30-36. The thirty-fifth verse runs thus: “And I will raise me 


1 Einleit. I1., i. p. 144. 2 Die Bueher Samuels, Einleit. pp. xx. ΧΕΙ. 
8 Herbst’s Kinleitung, zweyter Theil, p. 151. 
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up a faithful priest that shall do according to that which is in 
mine heart and in my mind: and I will build him a sure house ; 
and he shall walk before mine anointed for ever.” Here the 
author, writing after Solomon’s investiture of Zadok instead 
of Abiathar with the high priesthood, puts it as ἃ predic- 
tion of the restoration of the elder branch to its hereditary 
nights into the mouth of “(a man of God” so early as before the 
foundation of the monarchy. A comparison of 1 Kings ii. 26, 
ete., shews the transference of the high priesthood from the 
house of Eleazar to Ithamar here alluded to. We cannot agree 
with Thenius in referring “the faithful priest,’ in verse 35, to 
Samuel, and in asserting that the passage contains @ proper 
prediction; becanse he is obhged to admit the falseness of the 
appheation to Zadok in 1 Kings 11. 27. 

Although there are other passages indirectly bearing upon 
the question of date, none of them is more specific than those 
referred to; and nothing nearer can be obtained than that the 
books were compiled after Solomon’s death. Against this there 
is no internal evidence. In favour of it are the purity of the 
language, and the rehgious point of view assumed throughout ; 
contrasting’ favourably with the later levitical spimt prominent 
in the Chronicles; with the tendency to the marvellous and 
exagecrated; and with the attachment to outward services and 
forms of worship, more than the proper idea of rchgion incul- 

cated by the prophets. Nothing shews so well the untenable 
view of Jahn and Eichhorn, w rho place our books after the 
captivity, as a comparison with Chronicles in the general speret 
pervading them. The point of view taken by the respective 
writers is very different. In the one it is the prophetical; in the 
other, the /ecetieal. ΠΟῪ long after Solomon’s death these 
books were written must be chiefly a subject of conjecture. 
Ewald supposes from twenty to thirty years later, which agrees 
with Thenius’s conclusion. Verhaps, however, this is too early. 
The expression vivo this day, coupled with “ the kings of Judah” 
(1 Sain. xxvii. 6), Ze., with the mention of the two kingdoms, 
seems to demand more time. The reign of Asa is preferable to 
that of Rehoboam z.c. 910, 

According to Stihelin, the author wrote towards the times of 
Ilezckiah. This he infers from supposed allusions in Jerenuah 
tosSaniucl sae Jer, in. Ld, to: 1 Samim, 35; x1. 1... 2 Sani... 2; 
Jer, vn, 12-15, to 1 Sam. iv.; and from Is. xxviii. 21, referring 
to 2 Sam. v.20. The same view is also thought to be contirmed 
by the writer’s delight in speaking of the honour and dignity of 
the kinely office ; as though he could think of no other form 
of government in his high ideas of the majesty belonging to 
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24). Healso thinks it corroborated by the belicf in the ever- 
lasting duration of David’s throne, 2. Sam. ν]].; which belonged 
to the Assyrian period.!’ The argument is weak and impalpable. 

The Talmudic hypothesis of Samuel being the author 1s 
plainly incorrect, because the history is continued after his 
death. 

We have not attempted in the preceding remarks to separate 
the times of the respective writers whose historical materials are 
embodied in the books, from the compiler or redactor who put 
the whole into its present form; but have only spoken of the 
latter and his time. There could not have been a very long 
interval between the carliest writer, whose work is incorporated 
in the books, and the compiler himself. 

VI. Craracrer oy THE IH1srory.—Generally speaking the 
narrative is lively and graphic. The persons introduced as 
speaking and acting are described naturally and without effort, 
in a manner marred by no incongruity. The interest excited in 
the reader is kept up by the characteristic simplicity with which 
events are unfolded. Hence the history given belongs to the 
best specimens of sacred historical writing. Even in minute 
details everything is life-like. While the influence of the 
prophetic spirit may be seen in the events related, and the 
prominent individuals described, it has also left its trace on the 
method of the description, where artificiality is wanting. On 
the whole, an air of genuine fidelity marks the history. It has 
the stamp of truth upon it, although characterised by much 
variety, from short, chronicle-like pieces to the biographical 
details of private life. For the most part the connexion of 
events is also natural; though not everywhere clearly brought 
out. In a few instances only the marvellous is introduced 
through prophets and oracles; and once an angel appears 
(2 Sam. xxiv). The tradition followed by the writer was also 
somewhat changed from its true form in 2 Sam. xxi. 1-1/4, 
XXiv.; as also in XVi. Xvi. xviil. in a less degree. 

VII. Hannan’s sonc.—With regard to Hannah’s song of 
praise (1 Sam. 11. 1-10), it was probably taken from the poctical 
anthology styled the book of Jashar. It is not however to be 
supposed, that Hannah herself took it from that national collec- 
tion and applicd it to her own condition, much less that she 
composed it as it is. The reference in it to David seems toler- 
ably clear (verse 8); and the entire tenor indicates his elevation 
and conquests. A comparison with several psalms written by. 
David, as the cighteenth, twenty-fourth, twenty-ninth and 
others, favours the hypothesis of its Davidic authorship, as 


1 Untersuchungen ucber den Pentateuch, τι. s. w. pp. 137, 138. 
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Thenius has pointed out. It agrees better too with his reputed 
victory over the giant and the δε of the Philistines at that 
time, than with his ascending the throne after having taken 
mount Zion, or with the dledieation of the tabernacle on the 
same mount. The author of the history of Samuel hving after 
David’s time, and finding it in a collection of poems, some of 
which belonged to the period of David the king, and were com- 
posed by him, selected and put it into the 1105 of Hannah, to 
whom he may have thought 10 not unsuitable on account of the 
commencing words, “my heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn 
is exalted in the Lord,’ and also of the fifth verse, where we 
read of “the barren bearing seven.” It is evidently a poem 
written to celebrate victory over enemies. 

VIII. 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23.—In 1 Sam. xvi. 14-23 it is stated 
that David had played before king Saul, and caused the evil 
spirit to depart from him; that Saul loved him greatly and 
made him his armour- bearer, retainng him in the palace, after 
having sent to Jesse to signify the πο οι of keeping his son 
with him. But in the sevénteenth chapter he appears as a 
shepherd youth, who had been kept at home while his brothers 
went forth to fight against the Philistines; comes to the camp 
with provisions to those brethren, where he happens to hear 
the challenge of the Philistine champion; seems to have no 
acquaintance with arms; is taunted by his elder brother Ehah 
for his foolish temerity; is unknown to Saul, who inquires, 
‘Whose son the striping is;” and is also unknown to Abner 
the captain of the host. ‘Thus the seventeenth chapter contains 
various particulars irreconcilable with the sixteenth. 

In consequence of the difficulty, the Vatican MS. of the 
LAA. omits xvu. 12-31. But, as all other external authorities 
have the passage, the omission of it by the Greck translators 
only proves that they endeavonred to restore harmony between 
the accounts in the two suecessive chapters by throwing out 
the verses in question—an expedient quite arbitrary.  Re- 
taining the passage as original, we must explain it as best we 
may. 

It has been said, that though David had come to Saul’s court 
on aecount of his musical skill, and had been nominated the 
king’s armour-bearer or aid-de-camp, his proper oflice was not 
the ‘bearing of arms in battle, but the soothing of Saul’s melan- 
choly with the harp; and Mieietore it is not strange that when 
the king went forth to battle, he sent him baek ‘to his home 
where he fed his father’s sheep as before—especially as the king 
had more than one well-tried armour-bearer. But this is im- 
probable, because when David was appointed armour-bearer no 
proper motive can be assigned for his being sent home by Saul 
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on the latter’s setting forth to fight with the Philistines ; on 
the contrary, everything favours the idea of the king’s wishing 
to take him with him, and especially of the youth himself de- 
siring to go. It is true that David had yet given no proof of 
his valour in actual fight ; but that does not speak in favour of 
Khiah’s taunting language to him, ‘ Why comest thou down 
hither? and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness ? I know thy pride and the haughtiness of thine 
heart; for thou art come down that thou mightest see the 
battle.’ Is it conceivable that a brother would have addressed 
the king’s armour-bearer in such a strain; or that the latter 
would have made the reply: “ What have I now done? Is 
there not a canse?” But the main and insuperable dithceulty 
lies in xvii. 55-58, on which account these verses also, with 
xviii. 1-5, have been left out of the text by the Vatican copy of 
the Septuagint. After David returned from slaying the Philis- 
tine giant, Saul asks Abner whose son he is; and Abner cloes 
yet know. Here is the knot, whose untying has been often at- 
forectit ἢ vain. It is not sufficient to say, that an unusual 
chondriac Knbclonging to the diseased condition of the hypo- 
55-58. Neither WW bave led to the particulars related in Xv. 

planation furnished by the bustle of 


court life and the numutP | dail 
under the king’s notice, whosl?S0's accustomed daily to come 
was scarcely known. Nor 


can it be resolved into the ingratitua’> ὃς 

cially the great, who avail themselves of ¢lar to mankind, 65}: 
men, but allow their remembrance speedily (ὁ ΟΝ of inferior 
they should seem under an obligation to them. Stili¥2%> lest 
the words of Saul, ““ Whose son is the stripling ?” be taken ἀν 
expression of contempt for David’s person. In like manner the 
hypothesis that these words are either the expression of won- 
dering astonishment uttered by the king forgetting at the mo- 
ment the person of his harp-player, from whom such an exploit 
was unexpected, cannot be adimitted ; because it does not account 
for Abner’s ignorance of his person. Another assumption 1s, 
that Saul does not express unacquaintedness with David's per- 
son, but merely with his family relations, which he might easily 
have forgotten and Abner perhaps never knew. _ It is supposed 
that the king wished to be accurately acquainted with these in 
order that he might make the family free in Israel (verse 29). 
For this end, he required to know more than simply the name 
of his father and birth-place. But David’s answer states no 
more than that he was the son of Jesse the Bethlehemite, which 
exactly accords with the king’s question. To say that the 
answer is not fully given, is a gratuitous assumption not war- 
ranted by the succeeding words, “And it came to pass when he 
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had made an end of speaking unto δα}. Low also 15 1t pos- 
sible, that Abner was wholly unacquainted with the king’s 
armour-bearer, or even the king himself, notwithstanding his 
fits of temporary insanity, after the latter had scent messengers 
to Jesse for his son David to come to him, and after again send- 
ing for the father’s permission to have the son always near the 
royal presence? very impartial reader sees that the two ae- 
counts of David’s introduction to Saul are independent and ir- 
reconcilable. The writer of the one was unacquainted with the 
other. It has been affirmed indeed, that the author of xvu. 
5d5-xvill. 5 was well acquainted with the preceding narrative, 
beeause the words xvii. 2 ‘ And Saul took him that day, and 
would let him go no more home to his father’s house,’’ refer 
back to xvii. 15, “ But David went and returned from Saul to 
feed his father’s sheep at Bethlehem.” ‘This 1s a mistake, as the 
latter words, properly translated, betray the hand of the com- 
piler wishing by such a sentence to remove the contradiction 
existing Ἔα David’s being sent by Jesse to the camp, 8"; eo 
V1; ὟΝ 22. The word yD for ΝΘ evinces ἃ later han? ΤΑῚΣ 
the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters were inden, in xvi. 6- ΤΠ 
tives Is ss shewn by the notices of Jesiy repetition on any 
and xvi. 12; the latter being an unne 


other supposition. ok: AND SAUL: —Respecting the 

ΤᾺ SJE WITCH OFe, bam. xxvul. 7-19, it is strange that 
transaction recor) erent opinions as to w hether the witch really 
there have linuel from the dead; or at least, whether the pro- 
raisedeally appeared on the occasion. We beheve that the 
woman who pretended to have a familiar spirit, posed on the 
weak and credulous monarch, whose mind at the time was in a 
state of restless excitement, fi ar, and abject despair. The witch 
was accustomed to cunning practices, and could easily deceive 
the monarch on ἐμ occasion, when he thought himself on the 
verge of rum and readily caught at any ‘thing that might pos- 
sibly infuse a ray of hope into “his mind. 

The woman must have known from the first who her visitor 
was. Saul had inquired of his servants if they could inform 
hin of such an one; and through their attention being directed 
to her, she might nee known beforchand of his visit. If not, 
his attendants would unconsciously betray his rank by her 
demeanour towards him; which from loug habit could scarcely 
be so jealously guarded even for a short time as not to deviate 
from the reat imposed upon it. Besides, his unusual stature 
was a sure mark of his person; for he was higher than any of 
the people from the shoulders upward. Being afraid, 1m conse- 
quence of the violent measures the king had lately taken to 
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exterminate all persons of her eraft, she obtains an oath from 
him that she should suffer no harm. The readiness and con- 
fidence with which the oath was taken, would confirm the pre- 
vious conviction that none but the king was present: ‘ As the 
Lord liveth there shall no punishment happen to thee for this 
thing.” In the twelfth verse it is said, “ When the woman 
saw Samucl, she cried with a loud voice.” She pretended to sce 
him, and cried out as if she was frightened at the sight, for the 
purpose of terrifying Saul. She then said to the ling, WV liy 
hast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul!” ticre was another 


stroke of her art. She pretended that aftor the commeneement 
of her incantations it we; s¢vealed to her either by a higher 


inspiration om 7. samuel limself, that she stood in the king’s 
ἘΠ ΒΕ ae thing which she knew before. In Saul’s question 
Isher, “What seest thou?” it is elearly impled that he saw 
nothing. JLow could he, when there was nothing to see? The 
woman however said, ‘ I saw gods ascending out of the earth,” 
or rather, “I saw a spirit ascending out of the earth ;” for the 
Hebrews were forbidden to form to themselves an outward like- 
ness of God. As the king continued to question her, she 
answered, “An old man cometh up and he 1s covered with a 
mantle.” At the time the king and the prophet last parted, we 
are told that when the latter turned about to go away, Saul laid 
hold upon the skirt of his mantle and rent it (xv. 27); a thing 
which was likely to be generally known, and of which the 
sorceress availed herself. It is then added: “And Saul per- 
ceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself”? The meaning of these words is, 
that he knew it was Samucl by what the woman told him; for 
it is probable that he was bowed to the ground during the dia- 
logue, and could not deteet the fraud. The words related as 
Samuel’s and addressed to Saul, were spoken by the woman in 
the use of ventriloquism ; and accordingly the Greek transla- 
tors expressly term her a ventriloquist. So too Josephus. Or 
she may have employed another person to act the part of Samuel. 
But it may be asked, if the woman merely imposed on the king 
by making him believe that Samuel was present and spoke to 
him, how could she predict the defeat of Saul and Israel with 
him, and the death of himself and his sons on the morrow, as is 
done in the nineteenth verse ἢ ‘To this we reply that the king’s 
utter prostration of mind and body, besides many other cireum- 
stances, might authorise her in believing that this would happen. 
The very foretelling of the thing would greatly contribute to its 
accomplishment. She ventured to affirm the probable conse- 
quences of the engagement with the Philistines, without caring 
much whether her word should prove false or not; beeause she 
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could have little to lose by a detected error in her prediction 
now that. Saul knew her retreat, since she intended not to 
remain within his reach. We do not think, however, that the 
consequences of her predicting disaster and death to the kine 
were thought of in relation to her own fortunes. TReyenee 
prompted her to speak as she did. The enemy of herself and of 
all the professors of her art stood before her unnerved; and she 
save vent to her vindictive feelings in return for the cruel treat- 
ment which sho herself may have received from his hands, or at 
least which many of Lor class had received. In considering the 


prediction of the sorecress, s+ chould be noticed, that all Saul’s 
sons were not slain in the impending - 


2 with 2 Sam. ii. 8). mete eu COT Ds Jo all, aaccx I, 

It has been asked, how the writer himself looked u,. - ΠΣ 
transaction ? Did he believe that Saul held converse with the 
disembodied spirit of Samuel? We cannot suppose that he 
did, else the narrative would not have presented so many indi- 
cations of the imposture. Still less can he have imagined, 
that although the necromancer was an impostor, haying no 
power to raise the dead, God himself interfered and raised 
up the real Samucl for the purpose of addressing Saul. The 
occasion, as far as we can perceive, was not such as to call 
for the sudden and miraculous interposition of Jehovah. 
Rather was it one on which he might be expected to evince 
displeasure. 

In 1 Chron. x. 13 there is a passing reference to the occur- 
renee in question which agrees better with the view of it now 
eiven than with any other. Those who think that Samuel really 
appeared, rely on the fact that he is called Samuel by the writer 
throughout ; that Saul recognised him and bowed; that he 
spoke what actually happened in the future; and that the 
woman hersclf was terrified at the apparition because it 1s said 
that she “cried with a loud voice when she saw Samuel.” These 
particulars have been already viewed as consistent with the im- 
posture; and no weight attaches to the writer’s calling the pre- 
tended apparition Samuel. To be intelligible and natural, he 
could hardly have spoken otherwise: nor can we infer from it 
that he himself believed it to be a true case of the dead appear- 
ing. One so trustworthy in his historical statements, could 
searecly have participated in that belief. And even if he had, 
we are not bound to think so; for the wmter was not in- 
fallible. That God should send Samucl from the dead on such 
an occasion cannot be adimitted. The expressions of the woman, 
41 saw a spirit ascending out of the earth,’ and “on the 
Hone shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” do not agree 
with it. 
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X. SAUL ONE YEAR OLD WHEN HE BEGAN TO REIGN, ΙΝ ΧΗΣ. 1. 
—In xii. 1 we read in the English version, “Saul reigned one 
year,” which is not the right rendering of the words, but “ Saul 
was one year old when he began to reign.” It is needless te 
mention the attempts that have been made to make sense of the 
text as it stands. They are all worthless. Only one of two 


suppositions is admissible, viz., that the numeral letter S dropped 
out denoting thirty, according to which Saul was thirty years 
old. An anonymous reading in the Hexapla agrees with this, 


ὑιὸς τριάκοντα ἐτῶν. It is certain that S and ὃ have mueh re- 
semblance in the ancient Hebrew orthography. But Jonathan’s 
manly age at the time is opposed to the reading in question. 
We must therefore conjecture that a blank spaee was left for the 
nunber of years whieh the compiler (for this verse proceeded 
from him) intended to fill up again but did not: “ Saul was 
years old.” This eonjeeture is Hitzig’s. The Septua- 
gint omits the whole verse: the Vulgate translates literally, 
without regard to the difhenlty. 
XI. Davin’s TREATMENT OF THE MEN oF Rappan.—In 
2 Sam. xii. 81 we read of David: “He brought forth the people 
that were therein (Rabbah) and put them under saws, and under 
harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, and made them pass 
through the brickkiln.” In 1 Chron. xx. 3 the parallel runs: 
“He brought out the people that were in it, and ent them with 
saws, and with harrows of iron, and with axes.” The language 
of the latter passage especially shews great cruelty on the part 
of the conqueror. Hence it has been explained away by many. 
Conduet like that which is deseribed is thought unworthy of 
David ; and apologists try to give another version of the trans- 
action, favourable to the character of the monareh. Thus in- 
stead of translating 2 Sam. xn. 91 he put them under sas, ete., 
ete., the original is rendered “he put them fo saws and fo har- 
rows, and fo axes of iron,’ ete., that is, he condemned them to 
toil at the laborious oceupation of sawing, harrowing, hammer- 
ing, and brick-burning. This would be more plausible, if the 
parallel did not contradict it, for the language is express ; he cut 
them with saws and with harrows of iron, etc. ete. Hence in the 
latter passage it is conjeetured that the verb WY" should be 
Ot’} as in 2 Sam. xi. 31, and then the rendering will be the 
sane, “he pué them to,’ ete. But the Chronicle-reading 1s 
original and right. The word in Samuel must be corrected by 
it; not vice versd. This is sanetioned by the Chaldee and Greek 
version. We therefore make Dt") into VW"), and translate he 
cut. Aceording to the present reading of Samuel, the meaning 
could not be he put them to. Nor could it be he put them under, 
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but only he put them among or between. The fact of their passing 
through briek-kilns, noticed by the writer of Samuel, or according 
to another reading the7r being offered in sacrifice to their Meloch, 
agrees only with the punishment of sawing them asunder. The 
severe vengeance inflicted by David upon Moab harmonises with 
the interpretation now given. 
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